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HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, FROM THE REVOLUTION TO TH 
IXIINCTION OF THE LAST JACOBITE INSURRECTION.• 


■j^ANY*year8 hare probabljr still 
HL to elapse before an exhaustive 
history caa be written of England 
and Scotland for the century 
which lies between the expulsion of 
the Stuarts and the outbreak of tho 
first French revolution. The out¬ 
ward political characteristics of the 
period are sufBeiently intelligible; 
out the forces at work underneath 
the surface, the swift and silent 
course of change in tlie temper and 
dispositions of the people, nave as 
yet furnished too imperfect indica¬ 
tions of their ultimate tendency to 
enable us either to estimate the 
value of them, or even vaguely to 
conceive their meaning. The 
word ‘ progress,’ which is on tho 
lips of all of us, expresses indeed, 
our consciousness of the change 
that is going forward, an^ tho san¬ 
guine feelings with whijjh we regal'd 
it; but we have still ^ ask, progress 
towards whatP and te^seeirowery 
little satisfaction ip ue ansfvers 
which are given us. Is it jiro- 
gress in nobleness P plogress in the 
conquest of what is small and un¬ 
worthy iifthe humaq soulP or pro- 
press merely in material comforts— 
in the conquest Orel flature, and 
making her the handmaid of human 
convenience P 

In default of such proper insight 
into the real nature of what was 
going forward, such history of the 
eighteenth century as hitherto has 
onered itsdif has naturaUr been de¬ 
ficient in the ^wer of arresting 
our - interest. The disappmance 
from the surfiice of idl questions of 
principle, religious or political, and 
as a consequence the meoee from 
the arena of public life of all really 
remarkable men, is serioosly felt as 
we descend from tiie great eras of 
the Reformation and ^ Revolu¬ 
tion : while, owing to the improved 


mechanical contrivances for the pre¬ 
servation of the records of what 
took place, wo are overwhelmed by 
a multitude of details and minu- 
tioB of circnmstanee and opinion, in 
which all men, and espeopi^ states¬ 
men, are most found to mdulge in the 
inverse ratio of theAmportance of the 
subject matter. 

It is, therefore, no small proof of 
historical talent in the writer of the 
two volumes now before us that he 
has been able to distil such a mass 
of material into a palatable liquid, 
and has made a practicable and 
pleasant road for us through what 
was before a rather dreary wil¬ 
derness. We do not know that 
Mr. Barton has added any abso¬ 
lutely new. fact to those already 
known; but, what is of far greater 
importance,'he has organized and 
made intelligibie the confused heap 
he fotypd before iiim; and while 
it is not easy for us to speak too 
highly of the manner in which he 
has axecuftd his work, the same 
modest g^efulness of mind that 
,^ve8 suw a^ charm to all he has 
written will probably make himself 
the last person who will estimate it 
at its f^ value. The matter, as 
he has treated it, has itself be¬ 
come interesting, and his style, if 
less brilliant than Macaulay’s, has 
a pregnant elegance of its own, 
leaving behind it a calm and satis¬ 
factory impression, which pleases 
ns as we receive it, and is re¬ 
tained without an effort. There 
is an appearance of indolence 
which is sometimes onaonsoioasly 
aricnowledged, and betrays itself, by- 
tiie-bye, seriously in a negligent 
oorre^g of the press; but in gene- 
ral it is the indolence of power, 
which holds its tn^eot under easy 
command, and wields it withot^ 
exfftion. He makes no pretmi- 
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sion to a large philosoplij; con* 
tented to let fiicts tell their own 
story, he does not encumber them 
with comments, and he has shown 
his discretion as much in what he 
has avoided as in what he has 
touched. But in his detail of action, 
and in his estimate of character, 
there is an elevation of feeling and 
a calm subdued fairness far beyond 
the school of utilitarians, to which, 
from an occasional condescension to 
their hack expressions, he seems 
to belong. Mr. Burton, too, speaks 
of the ^ocress of the enlighten* 
ment of humanizing influences, of 
largo minded toleration, &c. &c., 
as if the improvement of man’s 
nature was an unquestioned and un¬ 
questionable fact; as if there were 
no excellences in the earlier world 
which we do not now possess in 
larger measure; as if there were no 
inimitable Athenian sculptures, Nor¬ 
man architectures, Itmian paint¬ 
ings, and Elizabethan dramas. We 
should be glad to force him to a 
fuller definition of bis meaning; but 
happily the philosophy -of progress 
in the general modern sense has 
had very little influencO in forming 
Mr. Burton's mind, however ho may 
suppose himself believe ii^it. 

ThoiSubject of his book is simply 
indicatedyn its title; more particu¬ 
larly it is the union of thf two king¬ 
doms, the causes which made it 
necessary, the imprv^jiences, care-* 
lessnesses, and jealousies in the 
working it out, which produced so 
many dangeroun and almoat disas¬ 
trous consequences. We ore thus 
carried through a series of events 
the names of uie most prominent of 
which will show at once to the ge¬ 
neral reader what he is to look for 
—the accession of William, the 
settlement of the Church, the later 
career of Claverhouse, the Glencoe 
massacre, the singular history of the 
Darien company, the Act of Secu¬ 
rity, and finally the passing of the 
Act of Union, compose the first vo¬ 
lume; the second opens with the 
inauspicious working of the new 
settlement, the thou^tlessness with 
which the sensitive pride the 
weaker nation was fretted and irri¬ 
tated into alienation; and leads us 
on thijpugh the Jacobite insurrec¬ 
tions, i^ch were rendered possible 
only by the opportunity which had 
been so unwisely created. 


Great art is shown in the arrange¬ 
ment and composition. The stoiy 
evolves itself systematically as the 
writer sawit,eventriBjngoutoffTent, 
and cause slowly wouing upon cause 
till the climax of the'rebellion. The 
descriptions are graphic and full, 
especially those of battles and bajttle- 
fieids, which have been confjiosed 
evidently after personal examination 
of the localities. Those of personal 
character, though occasionally rather 
too brief and allusive, are definite in 
their outline. Mr. Burton's sym¬ 
pathies are not controlled by party 
feeling, and high qualities arc al¬ 
ways appreciated on whatever side 
they are to be found. Bitter 
against no one, the smallest trait of 
good feeling betrayed by the veriest 
rascal receives its due kind mention 
from him; but he never makes the 
rascal into a misrepresented saint 
because he happens to be on the 
anti-Jacobite side. Judging by 
these volumes only we should con¬ 
sider him a man without enthu¬ 
siasm, one who regarded enthusiasm 
,with a sad feeling, as at best a 
species of generous weakness. But 
the period he is dealing with con¬ 
tains nothing abou# which it is pos¬ 
sible for a wi6(^ man to be enthusi¬ 
astic^ neiii^^^rcatness in the mat¬ 
ters •at issue, qpr greatness in the 
persons cencemed with them. The 
vehement theologians and the vehe¬ 
ment politicians were alike fanatics 
*or dreamers, jind a dispassionate 
regret for so much wasted heroism 
was^the only Sentiment with which 
it was possible to regard them. 
If unenthusiastic, Mr. Burton is 
never contemptuous; when a good 
word is possiole he never fails to 
say it; and the book throughout is 
written in a spirit of great kindly 
good sense. 

In so brief a review as wo can 
here permit ourselves we shall best 
please our readers, and better do 
justice to Mr. Bu^n, by not at¬ 
tempting any general analysis, but 
by selecting detailed specimens of 
hn^manner and of his conclusions; 
and we will take first, as a matter in 
which English readers in the pre¬ 
sent state of their knowledge are'' 
likely to feel greatest interest—the 
too painfully celebrated massacre 
Glencoe. It has probably re¬ 
ceived an undue prommence as an 
isolated fact, but the intensely tra- 
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gical features of the atoi^, with the 
wildness of the scene in which it 
took place, have combined to fasten 
it ^^n the imagination, and the 
shanm and tne stain hare clung to 
the memory ofWilliam in dyes which 
hare hitherto only deepened as time 
has grown older. As Mr. Burton 
hifbaelf wisely says— 

- If Dal^jrmple and Breadalbane had 
dreamed of the influence of striking 
scenery in perpetuating the memory of 
political crimes, they would hare sought 
any other place than this grand moun¬ 
tain solitude for the execution of their 
cruelty. 

But there are few persons who 
will not be glad to find the darker 
shadows partially reliered; and a 
literal and dispassionate statement 
of the facts of the catastrophe does 
certainly go far to distribute the 
guilt orcr a wider surface than we 
had hitherto supposed. William 
himself is cleared of any further 
responsibility than what is inrolred 
in his haring permitted a sererity 
which the Scotch Ministers on whom 
he was forced to rely had repre¬ 
sented to him as necessary. Thp 
sufferers are shown to hare been 
guilty of worse offences, than Jaco- 
bitism, and thb sereijty with which 
the massacre was executed must bo 
allowed that degK^ vf ptdiiatioa 
(slight and misesal^ as it.is) to 
which rery bad actions «re entitled 
when they are in hAmony with the 
practice of the time, and are tole-,’ 
rated bjr general opinion. The ouf- 
line of the circumstances is fami* 
liar to erery one. TFlfe Highlanders 
had been out with Clareraouse in 
what the goremment were entitled 
to consider a dangerous rebellion. 
It was certain that they would ex¬ 
plode again on the first opportunity; 
and eren in peace their nabits were 
such that unless they could be orer- 
awed or coerced, their rery exist¬ 
ence was fatal to the industry of the 
neighbouring Lowland population. 
The prorocation which they had al¬ 
ready giren had laid them fairly 
open to a serere retribution, and we 
need entertain no wonder that alike 
by William and his adrisers it 
was felt absolutely necessary to 
make some example of the worst of 
the clans. Among those against 
whom as freebooters there was the 
heaviest reason to complain were 
the MacDonalds of Glencoe, and if 
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the Gnrernment had in a straight¬ 
forward and open manner selected 
them for a peremptory rengeance 
we could only hare regarded it as 
one of those strong storn acts of 
justice on which great men will ven¬ 
ture in a spirit of wife humanity, 
knowing that in dealing with habits 
radically vicious severity is the 
truest clemency. The Secretary 
State for Scotland, however, Sir 
John Dalrymple, was not a great 
man, and such a course of conduct 
he had neither the understanding to 
perceive to be right, nor the energy 
to cany it out if he Ho at¬ 

tempted . to entangle ibhe chiefs in 
a position in whicAthey should have 
outlawed themselves by acts of their 
own, and as soon os they had for¬ 
feited their privileges as subjects ho 
determined to extirpate them as a 
horde of savages, or beasts of prey. 
Promises of money by Williami^s 
ordero were held out to such of the 
chiefs as would offer a ready sub¬ 
mission, and this was done bond fide, 
and with no covert purpose. At the 
same time— 

A proclamation was issued requiring 
all the chiefs to swear the oath of alle¬ 
giance in tile presence of a civil judge, 
before the first of January, 1692, threat- 
ening^those who feiled to do so with 
the penalties of treason and of military 
execution upon their lands. The fero- 
cio^ nam« of the writ by%hioh it was 
to he executed, called letters of fire and 
sword, had nothing in it to startle the 
ear, although it was knovrii to infer 
military executioikin its most appalling 
form. Any one who by reason of his 
estates being ravaged, or for any other 
cause, had a deadly feud with a High¬ 
land dan, readily obtained th,is Ikense 
of extermination against them, on payment 
of the usual fees. 

The threat, like the promise, ap¬ 
pears to be open and plain, and so 
in form it was. But Mr. Burton 
has shown by extracts from Dal- 
zymple/s letters that he hoped that 
obedience would be generally re¬ 
fused, and that by skilfully availing 
himself of tiie animosities of clan 
against clan he might let them loose 
upon one another for mutual extir- 

E ation. Let the sentence which we 
ave italicized, however, be carefully 
observed, for while the massacre in 
its actual featureswears the frightful 
appearance of licensed murder, the 
li^ncewaa one which wasxecognised 
by the legi^tion of the time, and 
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of which on the present occasion the 
statesmen only availed themselves 
rather than created it for the im* 
mediate purpose. That the Mae 
Donalds really were a nest of thieves 
rests not only on the evidence of the 
time, but M.r. Burton has gathered 
a further curious proof of it on 
grounds not liable to the errors into 
which the prdudices of contempo¬ 
raries may betray their formal 
statements, and which may serve as 
a correction to the romantic sympa¬ 
thies that are excited by the Glencoe 
scenery 

The toumt hi Qlencoe (he says) finds 
himself in a singuUrly solitaiy road, 
with conical mountains rising on either 
side, nearly as abruptly as the Aiguil- 
lettca of the Alps burst out of the coat¬ 
ing of snow. There is a narrow strip of 
grazing ground between these Alpine 
walls. There are a few, still narrower, 
scattered here and there in the upper 
level, whence start the scaurs and mural 
precipices. He remarks the absence of 
population, as he passes, after a series of 
miles, a solitary farm-house, and one or 
two shepherd huts. This solitude he 
naturally associates with the tragedy of 
which he has heard. But !o the histo¬ 
rical observer it may call fogth the ques¬ 
tion, since the means of subsistence in 
this wild spot are so scanty, how, when 
there was a considerable population 
there, did they subsist ? In equally arid 
districts of the Jura, wo find a population 
subsisting by the making o# watches; 
but we know well that neither this nor 
any other productive occupation fed the 
MacDonalds of Glencoe, fn short, they 
lived by plunder, afid were, with the 
exception of the MacGregors, who had 
been nearly exterminated, the most ac¬ 
complished and indomitable freebooters 
within the circuit of the Grampians. If 
they had not lived on the reft produce 
of other people’s industry, their arid 

i flen could not have supported the popu- 
ation which made the massacre a con¬ 
siderable feature in the history of the 
seventeenth ceutuiy. 

Persons who in the midst of or¬ 
derly and industriouB neighbours 
choose to live like beasts of prey, 
have no right to be surprised iithey 
find themselves treated as such. 
No matter what courage, fidelity, 
self-devotion, or other high feature 
of character there may have been 
among them, the propensity to 
thieve is utterly intolerable, and 
tile a^rnative of oorreotion or de¬ 
struction oecomes matter of simple 


necessity. It is a necessity, however, 
which will not even palliate the 
manner in which the punishment 
was inflicted. In ages or barbarism, 
vt'hen governments aw witboilf the 
power to punish, offenders are left 
to the ‘ wild justice’ of private re¬ 
venge, and during the slow advances 
of society ‘ the avenger of bloc I*' is 
recognised by the law as,a legiti¬ 
mate executioner of the natural 
penalties against crime. But the 
close of the seventeenth century was 
not a period when recourse might 
be bad to so rude an expedient; and 
that such a practice should have 
survived to so late a time is but a 
slight excuse for the statesman who 
employed it, and a disgrace to the 
nation who had consented so long to 
endure it. 

Disappointed in his hope that 
any considerable number of the 
clans would refuse obedience to 
the proclamtion, Dalrymple dis¬ 
covered that at least one, and that 
among the worst, of the offenders 
had f^en 'ndthin his power. The Ist 
of January was the last day fixed 
on which the oath could bo received 
(of course, in such a matter, somo 
last day must have l]^en fixed), and 
MacDonald, Tho had held out to 
the latest momext, with a clear pur- 
ose "hf refhfliffing disloyal if he 
ared,» and if the refusal wore ge¬ 
neral, ^difig t^at he was being left 
, alone, and knowing the vengeance 
hich wouldlall upon him, h^tened, 
at the extreme limit of the time, to 
follow tho unj^VQTsal example. Cir¬ 
cumstances, over which he had no 
control, interfered with his purpose, 
and he had not formally made his 
submission till five days beyond the 
time named in the proclamation. 
He was, therefore, technically and 
legally in the power of the .Govwn- 
ment; and as MacDonald, by the 
fact of his delaying to the iMt, 
showed BufSoiently the animus with 
which he was actuated, they saw no 
reason why they shoidd not make 
nse of it. 

The*nnal tragedy was now resolved on. 
The letters of Breadalbane, Dalrymple, 
and one or two others in the secret, have 
a very fiendish appearance. They speak 
about mauling them on the ooldloiqjr 
nights when they cannot live on the 
mountains; about not troubling the 
government with prisoners; seeing tlmt 
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the old fox and his cubs do not escape; 
about striking the blow silently and 
secretly, otherwise the victims may 
flee to the mountains; and the like. 
To carry out t^e plan, the old well- 
established resource of clan animosity 
was appealed to.' For ages even before 
the horrible exhibition on the North 
Inc^f Perth, it had been the policy of 
the^Sovemment to set these imruly 
septa against each other. It was in every 
respect tSe most easy, simple, and 
economical method of destruction; and 
the deadly hatred which neighbouring 
clans had to each other was sometimes 
piously viewed as a wise dispensation of 
Providence, like that which provides for 
the destruction of one noxious animal 
by the enmity it inspires in another. 
Ihe conduct of the aflair in hand re¬ 
quired so much treachery and duplicity, 
that nothing but clan-hatred could sup¬ 
ply the necessary amount of these vices. 
The Campbells were the natural enemies 
of the MacDonalds, and they had been 
embodied in an independent regiment, 
which gave them the means, as they pos¬ 
sessed the hearty will, to execute what 
was desired. Towards the branch of the 
MacDonalds who lived in Glencoe, the 
Campbells bad a special ground of 
hatred. Their inaccessible mountain 
fastnesses protruded, as it were, into th* 
Campbell country, and were in that 
shire of Argyle ^hich theyrioved to con¬ 
sider entirely their ow 4 |^ Glencoe was 
thus invested with the hatred of a 
hostile frontier fortrese^ifll thesnnoun- 
tains, raising their (onical peakg above 
their neighbours, were contemplated by 
the followers of MaADallum Mobr as 
Gibraltar ' is by the Siviniard. The • 
Campbell territory, more productive tharf 
that of the MacDon^ds, was often mer¬ 
cilessly ravaged by the Jbanditti of this 
stronghold, and at the conference which 
Brea^bane held with the chiefs as am¬ 
bassador, he had high words with 
Glencoe about stolen cattle,—the main 
source, besides clan-rivalries, of highland 
bloodshed. 

There is no occasion to follow the 
story of the massacre. Frightful as 
it was, it fell far short of what had 
been intended; for the entire clan 
was marked for destruction, and the 
aotnal victims were under forty. 
But the circumstances under whiw 
it was perpetrated were snei^ as to 
call oat tmiversal sympathy and 
horror; and a powenul party 
opposed to the Government made 
the most of theopportunity of hold¬ 
ing them up to execration. The age 
was outgrowing such ferocious forms 
of justice i ana Dalrymple had the 


bad luck to be the last statesman 
who made use of a method which 
had been employedbefore a thousand 
times without challenge, and even 
with applause. Happy in his com- 
rarative insignificance, however, 
Dalrymple’s name is sildom men^ 
tioned in connexion with the busi¬ 
ness ; and the odium has been 
popularly, but without justice, 
transferred to the English King. 
The latter had sl^fledhis approva 
of the proposed to punm the 
Highlanders—^he had even smeified 
the MacDonalds as desirable to be 
selected for an examplj^but the 
manner in which thepimishmentwas 
to bo inflicted, aftd the extent to 
which it was to bo carried, were 
left to the local authorities, who 
alone arc responsible for them ; 
while the deep, malignant troacheiy 
in the actual execution—the revolt¬ 
ing features of which are sometimes 
spoken of as if they had been pre¬ 
scribed in detail by William—are 
due to the fiendish nature of the 
men into whose hands the work was 
given. 

It will harvebecn perceived, that for 
the act itself Mr. Burton oflersno sort 
of apology.* It was a horrible crime, 
which ho sees with the eyes of a 
wise and human% man, who is yet 
too humane to let his judgment be 
betrayed by his feeling,^and distri¬ 
butes thS guilt with an equitable 
hand. The parallel, indeed, which 
he endeavoprs to establish between 
this massacre and Cromwell’s mili¬ 
tary executions at Drogheda will not 
bear examining. The garrison of 
Drogheda was summoned to surren¬ 
der, and after its refusal the town 
was taken by storm. Cromwell was 
not a man to take advantage of a 
technical flaw in the acceptance of 
his terms—in an accidental delay of 
hours or days; and justice with aim 
was a th^gtoo sacred and too solemn 
for the infliction of its penalties 
to be committed to the passion of 

{ irivate enemies, or extended to help- 
ess women and innocent children. 
The Drogheda victims were grown 
men taken in arms, the ofisoour- 
ing of the population of the three 
kingdoms, scarcely one among whom 
had not ncMy earned his own fate 
by his own individual crimes. But 
it is remarkable in this Glencoe 
business, that it may be\aeBtioned 
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wbicli was the most surprised at the 
ebullition of popular feeling that 
was caused by it—the minister who 
had commanded the act, or the sur¬ 
vivors among the sufferers who 
ff>und themselves so unexpectedly 
the object of general sympathy. 
The latter, 

Unconscioua of the greatness of tlio 
crime by which they suffered—^because, in 
the ferocious social system in which they 
lived, they knew nothing of the moral 
obligations incumbent on a higher 
civilization—they doubtless were much 
astonished when they found themselves 
objects dt^ational and even of Euro¬ 
pean interest?-and saw Parliamentary 

E nrties seeking influence and eminence 
y the advocacy of their cause. 

While for Sir John Dalrymple, 
Not the powerful, respected, and pious 
slave-holder of Carolina, when, emerging 
fn>m his own circle, he has first heard an 
emancipist call him a robber of the 
worst kind, nor the hard-working con¬ 
scientious lawlord, when, after labour! • 
ously carrying an act to make it death 
to steal five shillings in a dwelling-house, 
he is called a murderer by an abolitionist 
of death punishment,—could be more 
astonished than the Secretary of State 
when he heard the terms in which 
his meritorious services t<f the Govern¬ 
ment in the affair of Glencoe were 

attacked.The rule had always 

been to show no more consideraliun to 
Highlanders tlian to wild beasts. The 
previous Stewart kings ^uld ^ave 
put every human being who spoke the 
Gaelic language to death had it been 
possible, as, to their greatdnortification, 
they found it was not. James VI., for 
instance, made a baigainwith Ai^le in 
the South and Huntly In the North, ' to 
extirpate the barbarous people,’ each 
taking his department and fixing a time 
within which the thing was to be accom¬ 
plished, but it was found that it could 

not be done.If there is anything 

in the undoubted spirit of extermina¬ 
tion with whioh onr ancestors viewed 
the Celtic races to excite disgust, let us 
look at the notions which our American, 
African, and Australian colonists form 
at this day of the value of the lives of 
any given number of 'black fellows,’ 
when compared with the advantage of 
preserviBg industry and property. 

The affair of Glencoe was one 
among a number of causes which 
pressed upon the statesmen of the 
day the necessity of a union be¬ 
tween the two kingdoms, and at 
the sameyime calleif out a variety 
of angiy feelings, which made the 


canring it into effect so difficult. 
Looking back from onr present 
point of view, when the enormous 
advantages which have resulted 
from the Union both to England 
and to Scotland can so easily be 
discerned, with no apparent evils 
whatsoever to countervail them, it 
is not easy to understand wheso the 
difficulty could have lain Jiu carry¬ 
ing through a measure of such large 
and obvious benefit. United from 
the time of the Eeformation in what, 
as long as Romanism was dangerous, 
was a common faith, they had already 
been governed long enough by a 
common sovereign for the ancient 
national animosities to have died 
away and been forgotten. It is true 
that under the two last sovereigns tho 
powerof England liad been employed 
to persecute the Scotch Presby¬ 
terians. But the persecuting princes 
were themselves Scotchmen of the 
old royal line; and England had been 
a common sufferer under the same 
tyranny ; which had rather served, 
therefore, to draw them together 
than to separate them. The fighting 
era of their rivalry had past away, 
and a new industrial era had com¬ 
menced, in»which real interests 
of the two countries were the same; 
and a glance at<the map is sufficient 
to sKSw thtt^ltof industrial develop¬ 
ment t)f two independent peoples m 
so siuall dh i^and could not con- 
, tinue for ever. On terms either of 
•agreement dr of compulsiop sooner 
or later they must unite ; and, while 
experience hful taught Scotland that 
she could not preserve her indepen¬ 
dence without assistance from abroad, 
more dangerous to her than aUiance 
with England, England, too, had 
learnt from it, that if united to Scot¬ 
land on any terms short of absolute 
equality, her proud and hardy neigh¬ 
bour could task her strength to its 
utmost to preserve the wain un¬ 
broken, and that she would be power¬ 
less eithertodevelopefurtherherown 
internal force, or to resist an external 
enemy. If either countiy was to 
pros^r it was essential that they 
should be heartily and cordWly 
nnited; and such a union, it was 
equally clear, was only possible upon 
terms of mutual respect and con¬ 
ciliation. 

That this really was the case, and 
that every thinking person most 
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hare seen that it was 80 » appears 
now 80 obvious, that however for¬ 
midable the array of difficulties to 
be overcome, even when laid all to- 
premer they look like nothing by 
the side of so paramount a necessity. 
The Church question had been 
settled on the Bevolution once 
all, and was to suffer no further 
interfqpenoe. Of vital moment no¬ 
thing remained to keep the two 
countries asunder; and of the ob¬ 
stacles which did remain we English 
have littlereason to be proud. On the 
Scotch side there remained a feeling 
of intense nationality, a high value 
of the independence which they had 
so gallantly won, and a fear that 
‘the ancient kingdom’ would sub¬ 
side into a province of the aggressive 
neighbour, whose efforts to subdue 
it they had for centuries suc- 
cessfullv defied. Such a feeling 
and such a pride were honourable to 
them; and it was more honourable, 
that while they estimated the sacri¬ 
fice which was required perhaps be¬ 
yond its value, they wore prepared 
to venture it. The real difficulty in 
accomplishingtheunionlayattheeut- 
set of the negotiation, not with Scot¬ 
land, but v^h the ignorant selfish¬ 
ness of the Englisbitrading interests. 

It is remarkable, that the broad 
sense of CromwSlHitd pei^ived, as 
well what would most eUhure cor¬ 
diality between t^e IVo peoples as 
the elements which^ remaining lyi- 
settlfd, might make a disagreeipcnt 
between them dangerous. He had 
established perfect;3i*eedom of trade, 
and he had abolished the petty sove¬ 
reignties of the Highland chiefs, 
which afterwards twice enabled the 
Stuarts to organize an army of 
insurrection. The- belief which 
prevailed at the Bestoration, that 
right and justice la^r in the con- 
ti^ictory of eveiything which had 
been done by the Protector, restored 
the occasion of discord in giving 
back to the English their monopo¬ 
lies, and restored to the ebieftams 
their hereditary privileges of leader¬ 
ship. To the first of these two 
acts is to be traced the tempest of 
animosity which preceded the pass¬ 
ing of the Union, and rendered the 
working of'it for many years so 
unsatisihetory. The other gave 
the Stuarts the means of twice 
appearing at the head of Highland 


armies to reconquer the throne; and 
the second time on which they des¬ 
cended from their mountains it was 
into the midst of a people too deeply 
alienated from England to lift a 
finger to resist them. 

The whole of th*ls remarkable 
drama—^for in the consistency of its 
parts it has all the completeness of 
a poetical composition—is admirably 
told by Mr. Burton, who opens it 
with the singular history of the 
Darien Company. William had, 
early in his reign, made an effort to 
induce the English Parliament to 
consider the quostion.^the Union; 
but since it had to do acknowledged 
that the passing of such a measure 
would involve tno extension of Eng¬ 
lish trade privileges to Scotland, and 
since the English traders were still, 
as Mr. Burton savs, * possessed by 
the shallow belief that what was 
gained by their neighbours was 
something lost by themselves,’ the 
proposal was coldly received, and 
was dropped without an effort to 
carry it into effect. Scotland, in¬ 
jured in purse and wounded in feel¬ 
ing, had soon an opportunity of 
showing her natural resentment. 
The success of the East India Com¬ 
pany had excited a general emula- 
tiou, and a Yew leading men in 
Edinburgh determined, «mce they 
were excluded from a^hare in their 
beighBours’ advantages, to rival 
them in their own field. Their 
imaginaiiive enthusiasm conjured up 
the wildest Anaschar visions of 
what theii; scheme was to achieve; 
but after alldwing the natural de¬ 
duction which must always be made 
from sanguine expectation, the asso¬ 
ciation which they proposed to form, 
if successful at all, would trench 
deeply into the profits of the Eng¬ 
lish companies. The principal fea¬ 
ture in the plan was to form a settle¬ 
ment on the Isthmus of Darien, 
which, like Alexandria in the old 
world, was to be tlte centre of the 
trade between Eastern Asia and 
Europe; and by a single powerful 
effort the poor Soots were thus to 
seat themselves on the throne of 
the commerce of the world. The 
plan was no sooner published than 
it was caimht up by the entire eager 
nation. Lajured and sighted as 
they had bi^n by iha jemousy of 
the English, an oppornmity of reta- 
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liating appeared to open itself, of 
riTaliing, perhaps of eclipsing them. 
Money poured in from every side, 
the great nobles leading the sub* 
scription list, and the poorest traders 
finding a place in it. The whole 
realized capital of the country was 
cast into the venture with as eager 
a patriotism as if the owners of it 
were volunteering into an army to 
defend their country from invasion. 
The opposition of the English, which 
soon displayed itself, increased their 
resolution. If their rivals were 
afraid, it was a reason w'lw they 
should hop«v The spirit oi Bruce 
and Wallace had'awoke again, some¬ 
what metamorphosed indeed, in the 
merchants* counting-houses. We 
could wish that there had been 
more of Edward’s chivalry in the 
London E.Ychange. The anomalous 
position of Scotland, which, though 
a free country, w^as subject to the 
English king, made it, in the eyes 
of other nations, appear a dependent 
province; and the English mer¬ 
chants, very little to their credit, 
took advantage of the opportunity 
which was thus aiforded them. 
Having by their own act excluded 
Scotland from a share in their own 
commerce, they were bound in ho¬ 
nour, even in ordinsfry honestyc to 
have left ii. free play to develope its 
own resources; but unhappily ho¬ 
nour and justice were words *'not at 
that time inserted in the commercial 
dictionary of England. ^ 

I'rade jealousies (says Mr. Burton) 
have, from time to time, made the English 
people frantic. The Comlhons were urged 
on to an immediate extermination of 
the upstart rival to English commerce. 
They utterly forgot that there was, in the 
other part of the island, an independent 
imperial Parliament, legislating fur a 
free state; and an inquiry was instituted, 
as to those who had advised the passing 
of tiie act in Scotland, as if it had been 
the measure of some English dependency, 
for which the promoters were respon¬ 
sible to the English Parliament, The 
Lords were roused as rapidly, and by the 
same influences. The two houses held 
that important conclave, little seen in 
later times—a conference; and united 
in an address to the Crown against the 
Scottish Company. To (he address pre¬ 
sented to him by the two Houses, the 
king was reported to have made an an¬ 
swer which became memorable in 
Scotland. IL was in these terms 
* That he had been ill served in Scot¬ 


land, but he hoped some remedies might 
be found to prevent the inconvenienoea 
that might arise from this act.’ The 
Commons proceeded still further. They 
seized on the books and documents' of 
the company, in London [for the sub¬ 
scription list had been opened to English 
capitalists], and conducted a threatening 
examination of the capitalists who h^ 
subscribod to the fund. In the end, tmy 
resolved that the directors of t^ com¬ 
pany, acting under colour of a Scottish 
Act of Parliament, were guilty of a high 
crime and misdemeanour; and then 
they voted that Lord Belliaven, and 
the other eminent Scottish gentlemen 
whose names appeared in the Scottish 
Act as the directors of the company, 
should each be impeiiuhed of high 
crimes and misdemeanours. This denun¬ 
ciation was more insulting than prac¬ 
tically operative; and it may be counted 
the rommenceroent of that series of rash 
insults to Scotland, which, rendering the 
Union necessary, were at the same time 
a sad impediment to its progress. 

The ‘insult,’ however, was fol¬ 
lowed ^ by other measures of a 
less ineffectual character. The Eng¬ 
lish ambassailors were instructed to 
inform all foreign powers that the 
Government knew nothing of this 
new company, and that it was esta¬ 
blished without the sar^tion of the 
king. In consequence, when the 
directors endeavoured to negotiate 
a footing for dhAnsclves, they were 
met by rf demand fot an inspection 
of their* chafter,# and were coldly 
informed that t^eir incorporation by 
a Sottish parliament could not- fur¬ 
nish them with a clftoracter which it 
was possible to ficknowledge. The 
Spaniards, who from the first had 
regarded the settlement at Darien 
with extreme distrust and jealousy, 
on the receipt of such a communi¬ 
cation, and learning farther that the 
Anglo-American colonists had been 
forbidden to hold intercourse with 
or notice it, considered themselves 
at once entitled to treat the settlers 
as buccaneers; and cut off from 
support, and isolated from all foreim 
8 ympat%, the colony magnificenuy 
began was blighted at its outset. 
Quarrelg were caused by disasters, 
and crimes by quarrels; and at last 
they really became what the Spa¬ 
niards considered them. The entire 
melancholy history is told by Mr. 
Burton in a tone of powerful emo¬ 
tion, and the career of the ill-fated 
company assumes in his hands a 
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thortmghlj tragic character. It tras 
not the bankruptcy of a speculation 
set on foot to noaike the fortunes of 
a few adventurers; it was an effort 
of national Enthusiasm, and ill as 
such a temper may promise for the 
successful conduct of a trading en¬ 
terprise, it entitles it to a moru re- 
sfUit which usually there is no 
necessi^ for offering to such under¬ 
takings. 

One source of calamity incident to the 
joint-stock manias of richer countries— 
jobbing in shares and sales at enhanced 
and fictitious values—was here wanting. 
It was a national afialr; none sought 
individual aggrandizement; but the 
Soots, with their characteristic fidelity 
in times of difficulty, Uirew their for¬ 
tunes into the common lot, and were in¬ 
dividually to gain or lose with the rise 
or fall of the nation. Services of all 
kinds were disinterestedly offered. Pa¬ 
terson, amidst public applause, gave up 
a gratuitous allotment of shares, which 
he and others looked upon as seeds ca¬ 
pable of sprouting and ripening into a 
princely fortune. There was a disposi¬ 
tion that would have put down all at¬ 
tempts to entrap tlie unwary, and to 
gamble with privileges of selection, or 
&e means of superior knowledge. *It 
must indeed b^admitted, that, had there 
been a strong disposition to run the 
scheme through the nf(n of the multitude 
to the gain of a few heartless specu¬ 
lators, &e means bS*a8bompl!81iing it 
were wanting; for the subAsriptlona 
sucked up all the m^ey4n th^country, 
and none remained for jobbing transac¬ 
tions and enhanced pufchases. Hen^l 
the calkmities whi^ overcame the cofln- 
tiy, sad as they might be, wore the sim¬ 
ple h)S8 of proper^,-^they did not in¬ 
volve, as in the manias which afterwards 
deluged England and France, inextrica¬ 
ble ^justments between impostors and 
their dupes, and a consciousness that 
the simplicity of one portion of the people 
had called forth latent spirit of 
rapine jn the men of prey who formed 
the other. Whatever follies of the san¬ 
guine, the ardent, and the ambitious, 
the Scots had committed, those who had 
committed them honestly abode the 
penalty; and, however they had been 
treated by other nations, they retained 
the proud consciousness that, not in their 
own streets or in their social circles 
were to be seen men wh(^ had grossly 
plotted on public credulity, and fed the 
fire of excitement, that in treacherous 
coolness they might profit by the ruin it 
was bringing on. 

In a money point of view, Scot¬ 
land had been ruined->all her little 


savings swept away by a real, 
monstrous iniquity. Bitter and 
deep, however, as the genei^ in¬ 
dignation was, before resorting to 
any extreme measures of self-de- 
feaoe,tiie estates submitted the treat¬ 
ment which they had rSceived to the 
better judgment of William, in a 
mve and earnest appeal. While 
the latter was reflecting upon the 
answer which he should give, the 
English House of Lords, as if de¬ 
termined that nothing should be 
left undone to make the worst of 
their very bad position, ‘ passed an 
address condemning tk6 Scottish 
colony, and apOTOTing of the pro¬ 
clamation isBuea against it W the 
Governors of the English Trans¬ 
atlantic plantations.' But William's 
clearer eye and calmer judgment 
perceived the tempest which was 
gathering, and perhaps he felt the 
ii^ustico which nad been committed. 
‘His answer to this address con¬ 
veyed a tacit reproof.’ 

He expressed a warm sympathy with 
the Scots in their misfortune, and 
showed that he was not prepared to head 
the stronger nation in riding down the 
weaker. He took up the neglected 
question of the Union, and earnestly re¬ 
commended such a measure to the House 
of Lords, with a special reference to the 
histdty of Darien, and to the adjustment 
of ti-ading privileges, as the «Jnly means 
of saving the two nations from endless 
aild irrefoncileable discord. 

The Lords, removed from the 
temptatioq of immediate interest, 
were able to listen. They passed a 
bill, apparently without difficulty, 
appointing commissioners to treat, 
and sent it down to the Commons. 
‘ But the risk of war with a high- 
spirited people, driven desperate, 
had not become sufficiently immi¬ 
nent to overcome the commercial 
jealousies of the nation, or awaken 
them to the fact as a political neces¬ 
sity, that the Scots would no longer 
be sacrifloed to the system.’ Ci^ in¬ 
fluence was still parauotmt, and the 
bill was lost at its second reading. 

William still persevered. He re¬ 
newed his entreaties two years after, 
almost with his last breath. On the 
accession of Anne the question was 
again pressed in the speech from the 
throne, as of urgent and immediate 
moment. Still, however, to no pui^- 
pose. The bulk of the people re¬ 
mained unconvinced df anything 
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oxoept that their jackets might pos¬ 
sibly suffer. And although on this 
occasion commissioners actually 
•were appointed by the Farliaments 
of the two kingdoms, and proceeded 
as far as a first meeting, the free- 
trade question lying on the ti^eshold 
of the negotiation proved an insu¬ 
perable obstacle, and the English 
persisted in their narrow, impracti¬ 
cable selfishness. 

The Scots were now thrown 
upon their own resources. Nothing 
would evidently be gained by conci¬ 
liation, and nothing was to be ex¬ 
pected either from the honour or 
generosity of tfaeir neighbours. It 
remained for thenf to defend their 
own position; and in a proud spirit 
of self-reliance they at once assumed 
an attitude which forced its meaning 
into the brain of the densest trader 
in England. The descendants of 
the men who had defied and baffled 
the Norman chivalry, were not now 
to sit by and see their country fall 
prostrate before a paltry aristocracy 
of trade; and from default of issue 
of the Queen, the necessity having 
arisen of a fresh settlement of the 
succession to the throne, a simple 
and constitutional opportunity was 
afforded them of resuming their 
rank as an independent nation.,The 
difficulty under which the Darien 
company had fallen had arisen from 
the dubious nationality of a people 
who in appearance were the siibjects 
of the king of England; and being 
under no political obligation to fol¬ 
low the example of their neighbours 
in determining the line in which 
their crown should descend, they 
availed themselves of the occasion to 
recover their country’s place among 
the European powers. By the Act of 
Security, which was passed with 
the enthnsiastic approval of the 
entire nation, it was decreed that 
the crown of Scotland, on the death 
of Queen Anne, should not descend 
with that of ilngland to the house 
of Hanover. We are not to regard 
this bold measure as a skilful ma- 
nceuvre of statesmen on the political 
chessboard; it was the simple de¬ 
termined act of a resolved people, 
who probably did not any more care 
to calculate how the question of the 
Union might be affected by it. The 
Scotch were not particularly anxious 
for the Unfion; they ^tertained no 


very magnificent expectations of 
what they were to gain W that mea¬ 
sure, while the surrender of their 
independence was an obvious and 
certain evil. They had been indif¬ 
ferent from the first, and now they 
were irritated into enmity, and 
were entirely ready to accept the 
alternative which the madness^f 
the English was forcing upon them. 
But the eyes of the latter Were at 
last opened. With a large element 
of Jacobite disaffection among them¬ 
selves, if the Scotch as a united peo¬ 
ple should recal the elder branch of 
the Stuarts; if, as they showed them 
selves inclined to do, they should fall 
back upon the ancient French alli¬ 
ance, and determine, in combina¬ 
tion with Louis, to maintain the 
Jacobite cause, a coalition would 
have to be faced more dangerous 
than trade competition. The 
mass of the English constituencies 
were probably scarcely even aware 
of the existence of a Scotch Parlia¬ 
ment, or went on in the easy belief 
that Scotch liberties wore a bauble 
with which their neighbour's vanity 
wjs amused, and they were roused 
from the comfortable dream to find 
themselves on the edge of hos¬ 
tility with a justly rfngry nation. 
There was no .more hesitation, 
every •point*VIM at once con¬ 
ceded ; t even the, losses by the 
Darien failure were made good, 
prin^^ and iiSterest; for which 
mr. Burton iS good enough to give 
tim English Government credit as 
an act of generosity, when his own 
story, and eveif his own words else¬ 
where, show that it was only ex¬ 
torted from their terrors. It is 
a chapter in English history little 
creditable to us ; and indeed there 
are few among our public men of 
those years whose veiy belonging 
to us we have not reason' to be 
ashamed of, and whose name and 
exploits our after historians will not 
be glad to thrust aside and pass 
over with a few disdainful pages. 
Whether the Scottish noblemen 
were bribed, os the Jacobite writers 
say th^y were, to forward the union 
(for after feelings so angry had been 
roused it was no easy matter to 
bring it about) is left in uncertainty. 
Large sums were distributed among 
them, but whether directly as bribes 
or as arrears of the unpaid salaries 
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of their variotis offices, there is not 
sufficient eridence to determine. 
Mr. Burton inclines to give them 
the benefit of the doubt; and the 
minute fractions in the sums which 
they received point to the same con¬ 
clusion ; at the same time there was 
nothing in the character of most of 
ttihfn to make the charge of corrup¬ 
tion in itself at all improbable. 

Wittf the passing of the Act of 
Union Mr. Burton orincs his first 
volume to a close. In we ^ second, 
he passes to the Jacobite con¬ 
spiracies, and the occasion which 
gave them an importance they 
would never have received from 
the popularity of the cause itself. 
That the fusion of two nations, 
brought about as it had been, not by 
any growth of attachment, or even 
by obvious reciprocal interests, but 
OdIj^ polltlC8ilQ6CC68lt^f 

w'ouldTlead to many ofiensive bicker¬ 
ings and petty disagreements might 
have been foreseen with no great ef¬ 
fort of sagacity. The social system of 
Scotland, far less artificial tnan that 
of England, was held together by 
customs rather than by laws; and in 
the necessity of reducing the two 
countries ton commoa order in es¬ 
sentials, even though as few abrupt 
changes were intsoduced as possible, 
the habits and pi%jisdlBes oflhe peo¬ 
ple would bo inevitably wounded in 
a thousand ways^ After tb^ conces¬ 
sion which England conceived her¬ 
self tp have made in^he opening^Sf 
her trade, and ia her engagemem to 
attempt no interference with the 
Presbyterian churoh, she felt no 
particular obligation to proceed with 
minuteness of delicacy in less im¬ 
portant matters. When we English 
are doingour best, we pay more atten¬ 
tion to the substance of what is done 
than .to the form in which we do it; 
and when certain things must be car¬ 
ried out, we have a straightforward* 
business-like way of setting to work 
with toem, which may easily be 
offensive to people who are ready to 
take offence. There will always be 
* a difference of opinion as which is 
really the wisest mode of proceeding 
in such circumstances, in the pre¬ 
sent case offences of some sort were 
inevitable; tod that matters grew no 
worse than they did, and that ‘ the 
Teesel of the state* righted herself 
80 readily after so heavy a plunge, 


proves that the measure was at least 
well carried through, if we can fancy 
it might have been done bettor, and 
this or that lurch have been pre¬ 
vented. After all, the grievances 
most complamed of were the esta¬ 
blishment of a justirieoy on the 
English model; a change, after the 
recent e^rienco of such a business 
as that of Glencoe, which was abso¬ 
lutely necessaiy; and the method 
pursued of coUeoting the taxes, to 
which it was only necessary for 
the people to become accustomed to 
learn very soon the superiority of 
it to their own. In olher words, 
a country aocustefted to follow 
its own imperfect methods of ad¬ 
ministering the law, was brought 
under anotiier, more iust, firm, and 
equable, and it exhibited those 
smptoms of impatience which are 
always shown by high - spirited 
animals, whether of the human or 
other species, at the first experience 
of restraint. But it was natural, on 
the other side, that the Scots them¬ 
selves should be slow to see things 
in a reasonable light. The ill usage 
which they liad experienced prepa¬ 
ratory to the union made them 
jealously* aUve to after appearances 
of injury. The surrender which 
they had madescould not be appre¬ 
ciated by others as highly as by 
themselves; and yet they appeared 
in demand that t^ Ehglish should 
never cease to remember it; and 
they reauired to be treated with a 
formal dehoacy which they did not 
find, and which it was as natural as 
it was abstractedly unreasonable 
that they should expect. The 
really important mistake which was 
made at the union, as Mr. Burton 
himself shows, was in leaving too 
much, rather than too little, undis¬ 
turbed ; in permitting the Highland 
chiefs to retein their * superiorities,’ 
in virtue of which they exercised, in 
their own districts, a despotic and 
kingly authority. But the feeling of 
injury which wasentertained, by even 
the most thoughtful of the Soots who 
understood and valued the innti- 
mable benefit of the Union, will be 
found well enressed in the senti¬ 
ments which Mr. Burton gives us aa 
his own: 

In all such seocfttdaiy mattm, it should 
have been the policjr'of Britain to have 
done as little as possiMe to remind 
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Scotland that idie wm now in tite hands 
of Btrangers. The great service whidi 
a oentnu government, uniUng several 
interests and conflictiiig elements, can 
accomplish for its various parts, is to 
save tnem from the tyranny of local 
majorities and the semshness of pro¬ 
vincial interests. In these shapes the 
central government has in later times 
ever exercised a beneficial influence 
over Scotland, and has begun to extend 
this beneficent function to Ireland. It 
is a function, however, which is best 
exercised when it appears least con¬ 
spicuously to emanate from the stranger. 
It might have been accomplished by 
quiet checks and skilful adjustments of 
the balance of parties, while, save in 
this beneficent but unconspicuous influ¬ 
ence over them, the management of 
affairs should have borne as close a re¬ 
semblance as possible to what it would 
have been had Scotland retained her 
own legislature. UnforturmteJy, whether 
from want of true statesmanship or the 
tiying influence of a time when men 
were occupied in throwing desperate 
shakes for large prizes, the policy 
adopted towards Scotland was far 
difierent from this soothing and cor¬ 
rective character. In almost every one 
of the changes just enumerated, the 
offensive act was offensively done, and 
the country was ever reminded that she 
was in the hands of ungeniaf and un¬ 
interested, if not hostile, strangers. 

But to leave these political 8is- 
quiaitions^^ond to turn to other fea¬ 
tures of thcafr volumes which,will 
of more popular interest. Mr. 
Burton’s descriptions of character, 
always clever, are often <sxtremely 
graphic and good. So many of the 
ieaaing figures in his canvas ore 
familiar to us from Walter Scott's 
novels, that we find ourselves on all 
sides amongst old friends ; and the 
historian is less of an iconoclast 
than might have been feared. Bob 
Boy, inwed, it is painful to recog¬ 
nise in a traitor as double-faced as 
'Rimhlfiigh Osbaldeston, and without 
Bashlcigh’s genius—as the broken 
8 win(Uer who hovered on the skirts 
of the battle of Sheriffinuir, refhsing 
to fight when he was ordered, ana 
waiting, like an unclean carrion bird, 
to feast on the plunder of the field; 
but, in general, the believers in 
Scott will have less to suffer from 
Mr. Burton than they have suffered 
from Mr. Macaulay. Here, for in¬ 
stance, is Claverho^e, and a very 
intelligible cfnception of him, of 


which even the Jacobites will hardly 
complain:— 

The actual career of Dundee, vrithout 
decoration, is an affluent fountain of 
romance. His handsomeness, his early 
historical career, his name associating 
him with the great Marquis of Mont¬ 
rose, his militaiy capacity so great 
within its little sphere, the sad symp^y 
offered to those who throw their lot into 
a desperate cause, and the heieic gloiy 
of his death—altogether make a true 
history of brighter colours than many a 
romance. ... Ho was a younger son 
of a Scottish laird, and, according to a 
common usage in a country which oould 
not exercise its energies near at hand 
without arousing tlie trading jealousies 
of its affluent and powerful neighbour, 

he was sent to serve abroad.He 

was a man of much more iar-seeing am¬ 
bition than the generality of his order. 
He felt within himself capacities of a 
higher stamp, and aspirations also; for 
though he belonged to the herd of merce¬ 
naries, his ambition, with all his defects, 
was of a higher order than that of the 
Dugald Dalgeties, who contented them¬ 
selves with the consciousnesB that they 
had better pay, booty, liquor, and arms 
than the pike trailers under their com¬ 
mand. He became a fematie vf Hie order 
Jiefotmd himself m—the order of the cava¬ 
lier who is demoted to hisjnonarcdi and 
his monarch’s allies, aristocratic and 
hierarchical. His'fanaticism was that 
of the gentlem^. ^t is not common 
perhaps to asstxllate the reproachful 
term 'fiinfitic’ with a vft>rd so expressive 
of estimable sodtal qualities as this word 
'gentlemanbut as there is no hesitation 


to excess, surely there«an be no desecra¬ 
tion in applying it to social qualities 
when they becomePoffensively prurient- 
Another, and perhaps a better 
specimen is the following descrip¬ 
tion of the Pretender, as he ap- 

e ared in the camp of the Earl of 
ar. On his arrival at Perth— 


He graciously desired to see the 
little lungs of the Highlands, with 
their armies; and on their exhibit¬ 
ing some portions of the Highland 
exercise and diacipline, be was pleased 
to bestow on them hia royal com¬ 
mendation. But the Mproval was by 
no means reciprocal. The Highlanders 
were strangers to those subtle principles 
of apostolic succession or divine right, 
of wbioh the theoretical purity was held 
rather to be confirmed than weakened 
by the wretchadnesa of the physic^ 
medium through which it might happen 
to pass. They had ever been accus¬ 
tomed to associate greatness and au- 
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thority with the immediate meajia of 
employing them, and especialljr with 
physical strength, and the Indications of 
courage and determination. Their 
legends reminded them of instances 
where decrepit or timid ohids had to be 
deposed and to be replaced by hardy 
daring kinsmen, who could effectively 
lead the clan. And when they saw in 
th^ great chief of all their chiefs, the 
never robust frame shaken by dissipa¬ 
tion, the feeble lazy eye, the sallow 
cheek, the imbecile smile, and the 
listless movements, the vision of such a 
descendant of the heroic race of Stewart 
fell upon them with the coldness of 
desi^ir. Though the Highlanders gene¬ 
rally profess a reverentuu reserve about 
great men and great things, yet it ap¬ 
pears that they could not suppress their 
uncomfortable astonishment, and asked 
each other if the apparition could 
speak. 

Around such a being it is difficult 
to understand how any intensity of 
feeling could have gathered itself. 
But it was to their cause and 
not to their persons that the Stuarts 
owed their romantic attractive¬ 
ness. After describing the unreality 
of the English Jacobites, * who were 
eflectually frightened by the mafch 
to Derby, like conjurors who have 
been too suneessful iik raising a for¬ 
midable fieu^’ ]k(^^Burton proceeds 
to contrast withj.heiu the genuine 
Jacobitism of ScetjiMid:— * 

In Scotland it was differgnt. The 
Union had failed in s^poomplishing a 
complete fusion of the twd peo^es. 
The predictions of thosf who anticipat%l 
tyranny and insult ffom the stadbg 
country towards the weak, had too much 
the appearance of Ju]^hnent. The pre¬ 
ceding pages will have been written in 
vain, if it be not seen by them in 
how many of h^ most sensitive nerves, 
Scotland was acutely irritated by Eng¬ 
land. While smartiDg under these in¬ 
fliction^ the people, given to sentiment 
and romance, bethought themselves if the 
pld race of their old line of sovereigns 
whom they had so relentlessly discarded, 
might not have stood by them in these 
their trials 1 The pemeoution of the 
Covenanters and the inquisitorial 
tyranny of the Privy Ooundl, had 
migrated into the indistinot badtground 
of past history, and wwe overshadowed 
by the grievances of heavy ta&tion and 
sational insolt, present and palpable, 
Much had been heard of the h^h spirit 
^nd gallant bearing of that youth, ou 
whom would have descended a crown, 
ibndly believed to be the most ancient 
in Eimope, and to have passed through a 


line of monarchs unexampled in length 
and continuity. The few gallant and 
devoted mon of tiie first blood in the 
land, who had already sacrificed tbera- 
selves for his cause in seff-imposed exile, 
called out the respeotfbl sympathy of a 
people who love rank and ^mlre gene¬ 
rosity. They knew ffbt the petty 
trickery and citiialling in tiiat court 
where people acted the game of king and 
ministers; and tirought that the exiles 
who liad cast their lot with him whom 
they deemed their rightful sovereign, 
exhibited a single-hearted purity of de¬ 
votion well contrasted with the selfish, 
and often false de^ndants, en the 
Hanoverian court. Popular literature 
and song befriended the cause. All 
these attributes, calling forth pity, 
sympathy, and adilPiration, were directed 
by this potent agency towards illustrious 
birth, high rank, endurance, generosity, 
and heroism, and took a hold on the 
imagination with which the utilitarian 
principles that dictated the Farlia- 
menta^ settlement could in vain com¬ 
pete. The finest of those old and 
simple, but sweet and plaintive airs, 
which called forth the admiration of 
Biyden, became allied with the ' auld 
Stuarts back i^in,’ and the restora¬ 
tion on the legitimate head of Scotland's 
independent crown. It will yet be some 
time ere the race die out in Sootlaud, 
who have^elt a little of the romance of 
Jacobitism—who remember from the 
nursery the swe^ sadness of the ballads 
that spoke of the young prince's heroism 
and his royal line, emb^ied Ae wailings 
of those who had left ^eir best and 
Iffavesttmfatal 'Drummomy Muir,’and 
swelled into triumphant prophecy that 
for all that was past, a brilliant day was 
coming, and his adorers would behold 
their idol ag^in. 

There ia one more aspect in which 
we desire to consider Mr. Burton, 
and that is per^ps the most import¬ 
ant of alL YHiat general moral con¬ 
ceptions are to be gathered from his 
book P What in general does he be- 
Heve to be the meaning, end, purpose, 
of human life-^in what does man’s 
bus^BB consist, what are his 
duties, his proper hopes and fears P 
He hoB put togethtr a number of 
facts, what does ne make them aay P 
ToliticB are but a small part of us; 
and, rightly read, human history is 
oiv great lesson book, embneing the 
entire range of our dn^. We 
might perhaps expect to nod what 
we are looking for in the ciiapters 
on the fortunes of the chnwh of 
Scotland; bat althoo^ it is true 
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that what appear to be his condo* 
sions on these great matters are em* 
bodied in his narratire, we find less 
direct statements than we might 
hare expected, or at least wished 
and hoped to find. The church 
of Scotland, with its struggles, diri* 
sions, and evolutions is treated with 
a uniform respect—with a ready 
appreciation of whatever nobleness 
of thought or action was enlisted in 
its service; but for anything w'hich 
Mr. Burton allows us to see, it is 
regarded by him externally as a 
mere tact of history, with the fate 
of which no conviction of his own 
is at all Bubstantfdly connected; and 
so far perhaps he ^es but adhere 
to his proper province; and exhibits, 
in bis treatment of so critical a 
subject, the true historic power. We 
have already said for him as much 
08 can be said for almost any living 
historian, in giving him credit for 
so uniform and so just a distribution 
of his sympathies, in saying that 
party prejumce never blinds him to 
the excelleuces of those with whom 
politically he least agrees, or palliates 
the vices of his friends ; whije virtue 
and vice in their broader forms, as 
they appear in action, are feelingly 
and equitably appreciated. But 
we can say more ^han this. .On 
delicate questions, where the opU 
nions of right-minded men are still 
divided, such','for instance, asi resist¬ 
ance to established governments, 
and the conditions under which men 
venture on them, he can s^eak in a 
wise and dispassionate temper, 
which it would be well if, in these 
revolutionaiy times, we could all 
learn to imitate. After the extinc¬ 
tion of the rebellion of 1715 arose 
the awful question— 

What were the victors to do with the 
many hundreds of the vanquished, with 
whom the fortresses and prisons were 
crowded? No government can extend to 
defeated insurgents the privilege of 
prisoners of war,v^thuut opening the way 
to continued insecurity, and causingmore 
public misery than tne utmost severity 
can create. The security which nations 
have against the turbulent dispositions 
of their neighbours is, that they cannot 
be assailed by isolated collections of indi* 
viduals ; the State itself must make war. 
But if a government were to treat all 
the individual subjects who disturb ita 
ordw, with the etiquette due to nations 
making war ^th it, all guarantee for 


internal tranquilliiy would vanish. 
Whenever int^st or passion excited 
them with sufficient force, bands of the 
people would rise against any govern¬ 
ment, however beneflrant, if the utema- 
tive were success- or a ti-ealy without 
punishment. He who takes the despe¬ 
rate determination of rising against a 
settled government^ must not only look 
in the &ce the misery and ruin Ae 
spreads ai-ound — unfortunately, the 
ambitiously-selfish can contemplate such 
a vision without emotion—but on the 
axe or the gibbet for himself, if he should 
fiiil. The prospect of martyrdom is the 
test of his sincerity, whether it be bom 
of the fanaticism which calls men to 
fight for a leader or an opinion, without 
reference to the chances of success, or be 
founded, like the projects of a Sidney or 
a Russell, on well-weighed calculations 
for the benefit of a people. Nor when, 
in the defeat of the great enterprise, ail is 
lost that is worth living for, can the 
forfeiture of a purposeless life, to one of 
high motives or strong enthusiasm, be 
a formidable addition to the ing'edients 
of the bitter cup. 

Excellent, however, as this pas¬ 
sage is, the light which it reflects 
upon the writer’s mind is still im- 
po^ect. The lesson, after all, is 
only a political one read to governors 
and Bubjects, and we look for some¬ 
thing more brof^aand*comprehen- 
sive, something wlych shall serve to 
show uwour owojateps. The moit 
difficult problem of statesmanship is 
to discover haw best to deal with 
bficnces gainst the moral law, which 
{tto not crimed or offences against 
limor property. The moral enor¬ 
mity of fornication and of adnlteiy, 
for instance, is scarcely less in the 
eyes of a Christian than that of 
theft and murder; and in rude ages 
they have been visited with similar 
penalties. But the diffieulty of car¬ 
rying into effect laws of such ex:- 
treme severily has led to successive 
modifications of them; and at pre¬ 
sent the worst of these two is a civil 
offence to be expiated by the pay¬ 
ment of moneys, and the other is 
left to enlightened opinion—that is 
(as far as men ore concerned), to no 
punishment at all. Intermediate, 
between* the two extremes, lay in 
European history the long period of 
ecclesiastical discipline, the last sur¬ 
viving exercise of which in these 
island was to be found in the Pres¬ 
byterian Church of Scotland. Mr. 
Burton’s narrative leads him across 
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the mention of it, and in his eyes it an unpleasant reminder of the evil 
was a barbarous custom, whicu the of practices which there is no more 
enlightenment of modem times has heart to resist; because as long as 
left behind it. The secessions, one it remains it is an uncomfortable 
after another, which broke off from witness of degeneracy, and inter- 
the Establishment, in pursuit of a feres with the solf-cong^tulation of 
loftier standard than was to be found an age which flatters itself with the 
an^ longer within its pale, are de- outward splendour of its material 
scribed as efibrts to remain behind triumphs. 

the age f and those high aspirations It is remarkable that the only 
after excellence, that hatred of sin class of men to whom Mr. Burton 
which was the central motive power attributes any trauscendantly high 
of the Scotch Reformation, and was qualities (and when a largo body 
the secret of its strength, finds tole- of persons exhibit a distinctive 
ration only from Mr. Burton, as if it type of character, it is through 
were something which he did not the influence of sMbe pervading 
understand. conviction, habit^or belief) are a 

And yet, surely, if to fight against class, the marked characteristics of 
evil in all forms be our real business which he observes to bo disappoar- 
in this world (and if that be not our ing without regret, and almost with 
business, it is time for us to learn satisfaction, the Cameronians of tho 
what is), we shall not prosper in west. Ho is not blind to tho lofty 
such a warfare by low'ering the nature so often displayed by them, 
standard of what wo require of each In detail, he can even admire their 
other, or putting away those checks actions; but he cannot appreciate tho 
on sin which the vigour of other temper of the men, or, it w'ould almost 
ages enabled them to bear. Let seem, understand the connexion be- 
Mr. Burton seriously ask himself tween their conduct and their faith, 
whether‘enlightenedpublicopinio©,* He can describe their astonishing 
‘ humanizing infiuences,’ and sach practical ability, their steadiness of 
like, have any real tendency to purpose, tBeir patience in sufiering, 
check what call «in. In his own thoir moderation and calmness m 
Scotland, for instance P He believes victo];y. The noblest action re¬ 
in the philosophy ^ojiHistoryf Let lated in his book is the dafcnco of 
him look through the histoiy of tho Dunkeld by tho Cameronian rogi- 
world—^look to thgt history which meat; a»d one of the meJst touching 
is the great antitype of our own, tho descriptions is his brief notice of tho 
Homan—^to the efieettf of tliat ‘ battle of Stoinkirk, where they were 

gress df civilization’ which abolished deserted and cut in pieces, mter a 
the censorship a| barbarous, and defence so gallant ‘tWt it almost 
left the morals of thb people to the turned the fortunes of the day,’ and 
control of opinion—which became ‘mamrastern-featuredwestland Scot 
tolerant, and large-minded, and phi- was found on that field, with a well- 
losophical, and put away the old thumbed Bible in his pocket,’ But 
austerities as unbecoming in a culti- for all this, Mr. Burton cannot like 
vated nation. them. Thoir ‘intolerance’ is a 

Very likely it was time for church deadly sin never to be forgiven; 
discipline to vanish when tho enact- and ne appears to regret tho mis- 
meuts of it were evaded a return fortune wliich united so much 
to tho ‘ indulgences’ of T^ol; and gallantry with so unpardonable a 
dispensations were disposed of to fanaticism. • 

those who could afibrd them on The ruling principle among them (he 
payment of money. But if there bo says) waa the simplest and broadest of 
‘ progress’ here, it is progress to- all human principles,—that I am right 
wards a place not hitherto considered and 7°“ are wrong, and whatever opinion 
a desirable goal of human efforts; different from mine is entertained by 
and tho abofition of the form is no- y®" forthwith uprooted, &c. &c. 

thing more than a confession that Surely neither _ was this their 
there is no longer virtue to give life principle, nor was intolerance their 
to it, Tbe form is put away, not lault. They believed that right is 
because it is superseded by another infinitely to be loved, ant wrong to 
of fuller efficacy, but because be iafimt^y bated; and their fault 
VOL. XLVIII. »0. CCLXXXir. , K 
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was, not in refusing to tolerate 
what they thought wrong, hut in 
the narrow theory which they had 
formed of it. Narrow they were. 
They had fallen among hard times, 
and had losf the broader and more 
genial sympathies of the early Scotch 
reformers; they helierod that the 
Divine grace was confined under 
thwr hard and straitened for* 
mulsB; and they could not conceive 
that it could be present in any hu¬ 
man soul under other conditions. 
But that, believing themselves to be 
right, they refused to tolerate and 
compromise wMi^error, only shows 
that their belief was real —^that it 
was not a perhaps, like that of 
most men, but an iron conviction. 
All good men are intolerant—in¬ 
tolerant of evil. If they love good, 
they liate evil. It is tno first con¬ 
dition of a sound heart. Only lot 
the sound understanding go along 
with it, to determine rightly what 
is evil. Mr. Burton would not wish 
us to tolerate lies, or sin, or folly. 
They are to be fought against, 
trampled out, exorcised byall means, 
and with all energy of heart and 
soul. Not indifference * of heart, 
but a wiser spirit of discrimination, 
is the thing to <be desired j the 
Cameronian temper with a wiser 
creed. An^^ yet if it is in the heart, 
rather than m the underltandiftg, 
that the issues lie of good and evil, 
those poor Cameronians^ in all their 
narrowness, had a wiser and more 
real sense of the meaning of their 
being in this world than has been 
found yet attainable on any theory 
of progress of the species. In his 
tenderness for them, Mr. Burton 
believes, ‘that, at all events, they 
would hare yielded to the softening 
influence of advancing civilization.' 
They would have yielded, we sup¬ 


pose, to the temptations of worldli¬ 
ness and comfort, like the Establish¬ 
ment, or like the poor Cameronian 
regiment, which ‘lapsed into the 
uniform modified licentiousness of 
other military bodies.* An'd that 
would have been matter for con¬ 
gratulation. 

‘Advancing civilization^' ‘pro¬ 
gress of humanity,’ and such like, 
may serve to make the world run 
smooth and easy, and may form 
the tempers, here and there, of a 
few moderate and thoughtful men 
like Mr. Burton; but they are 
principles too vague to exercise a 
subduing influence over the passions, 
as they exist in the masses of man¬ 
kind; and those forms of human 
nature which have hitherto been 
considered to be the highest and 
the noblest, arc attainable only 
through convictions of that iron kind 
which all powerful nations and all 
strongly organized bodies have alike 
exhibited in the eras of their great¬ 
ness, and in virtue of which they 
are alone great. 

• But w'c will leave this. Perhaps 
we have said too much about it. It 
would be a poor compliment to Mr. 
Burton to idfentify him with thinkers 
W'ho, like the falre mother in Solo- 
mon’ff" judgrfiefct^hat was ready to 
divide ^.he child, «ut up the truth 
into opiinio'^8, ^d leave us all to 
^choose for ourselves as our inclina- 
tipns guide us. If occasionally the 
language of such •men has escaped 
from him, the fcQpe and tone of his 
own mind, as wilfnave been seen by 
the extracts which we have given 
from him, are set at a far loftier 
pitch. He has written what, in all 
essentials, is a calm, wise, and ex¬ 
cellent book, and with these warm 
epithets we take our leave of it 
and of its author. 
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NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, SIB HUDSON LOWE^ AND 

DR. O’MEARA.* 

^HERE is no one now living, and raised himself, whethor^in civil or 
A we doubt whether a man ever in military life, was self-carved 
lived, about whom so much has been and self-created; and os there 
written as of Napoleon Bonaparte, is no instance in history of such 
In our own country there are more unique success and such wonderful 
histories bf his life—more accounts reverses, our love of the wonderful, 
of his campaigns than there are and our desire for startling e.vcite- 
historiesandrecordsof Marlborough, mont and strange contrasts, induces 
of Wellington, or of Nelson. In us to resort to the biography of this 
Germany, comprisingthe smaller and marvellous man as a species of 
thelargerStates, Napoleon's history strong intellectual dram. We can 
is more familiar to the general find in ancient, m^i^val, and mo- 
Mblic than the history of the Great dem story the lives of men wiser, 
Frederick, of Prince Eugene, of the and more truly great and glorious ; 
Archduke Charles—nay, even than but in what pages other than in 
the story of the life of old Blucher Napoleon’s own biography shall wo 
himself. In far-oft’ Russia the mili- find the life of a man so renowned as 
tary man who reads at all reads soldier, statesman, lawgiver, Chief 
more of Napoleon than of Peter Consul, Emperor. Our own illustri* 
the Great, of Potemkin, or of Su- ous Duke was more distinguished by 
warroft'. In Spain, among the most sagacity, by fortitude, by an im- 
vain-glorious race under the sun, ijerious sense ’of duty—was more re- 
the name of the overrated victor markable for his conscientious dis- 
at Baylen—Castanos—is now loss charge of every obligation imposed 
known than that of the French on him, than the French general and 
Emperor; and in Italy, producing emperor; butit is for this very reason 
in the middle vges greait captains, that the history of his life wants 
Bonaparte is i^gard^ as a soldier the variety which as drama, melo- 
springing from thair own soil—a drama^ farce, and^tragedy, is pro- 
soil always fertile iif gieft creatfbns. seated in the life of Napoleom* Men, 
Even among the Americans, ft peo- whether gentle or simple-g-whether 
pie as proud and exclusive jjs the educated br uneducated, love the 
Spaniards—and with a million of strange and the marvellous rather 
better reasons for being so—th^»* than the siipple and homely; and 
name ofTNapoleon is as wml known, this is the reason why the lives of 
if not so much revered, as that of Washington *and Wellington are 
Washington; and his history and less read than that of the lieutenant 
life are more talked of than are of artillery transmuted into con- 
public or private details concerning gueror and captive — into First 
George Washington or Andrew Consul, Consul for life, and Im- 
Jackson. There is some reason perial Ceesar. 
for this world-wide renown. Na- The books which have been 
poleon was more than a great j^- written about Bonaparte may be 
neral and consummate captain. He numbered by hundreds, not by 
was also a great administrator, a scores. Amidst such a multitude 
great ruler, and a great law-giver— there dro many bad, many indif- 
a man who, by his genius, his energy, forent, a few good, and « very great 
and bis art of fimciTiftting and domi- number interesting. One of the 
nating his countrymen, not merely oldest books on the subject is the 
rose to the highest command <jf her Fbzee from St. Selena, written bj 
armies, but who also won by his O’Meara, his surgeon, that volume 
victories the way to supreme civil having been published more than 
power. The position to which he thirty years ago. Appearing soon 

* History of tlie Captivity ofNapoleon at St. Helena, from the letters and joamalt 
of the late lAeut.-General Mudson Lowe, and official doewmesUs not before mads 
public. By William Forsyth, M.A., author of Hortensius, and History (d Trial by 
Jury, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 3 vols. London : Jtdm 
Mnmy. 1853. • 
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after the death of Bonaparte, it was 
eagerly road, not merely in England, 
but all over the world. Containing 
a vast deid of personal detad, un¬ 
doubtedly •true and authentic, in 
reference to the Emperor and his 
household, recounted in a style clear 
and unpretending, it is yet, in other 
respects, a mendacious and most ma¬ 
lignant book, and more particularlj 
so in reference to the late Sir 
Hudson Lowe. The office to which 
that gentleman was appointed, 
though most onerous and respon¬ 
sible, was a u^ost invidious and un- 
Icasant one, reJj^iiring the greatest 
elicacy, firmness, temper, and tact. 
Held by the most indulgent, con¬ 
ciliating, and amiable man in tlie 
world, it was an office that never 
could have been discharged, in re¬ 
ference to the captive and his suite, 
without incurring angry and hostile 
feelings on their part. This must bo 
borne in mind in considering the 
question of Napoleon and Sir Hud¬ 
son Lowe, in order to come to a just 
judgment in regard to the com¬ 
plaints of the one and the conduct 
of the other. Sir Hiidson Lowe 
was a man of firmness, discretion, 
and temper, adhejing to the letter 
of his instructions, and performing 
strictly and conscientiously his duty. 
But had Ifo been more than t^ps— 
had he been suave and benignant 
as an angel, he never could have 
been otherwise than diiagreeable to 
the long spoiled child of fortune 
and of victoiT of whom he had 
been made, hj the force of an 
English Act of .. Parliament, the 
legm custodier. 

To return, however, to the book 
of O’Meara. If that book had never 
been written—had never obtamed 
the vogue which it confessedly did 
attain—it is probable that those 
letters and journals of Sir Hudson 
would not ijgve seen the light. It 
is from theoook of O’Meara that 
he appeals to posterity; and we 
must say that ne appeals not in 
vain. It has been said that there is 
a vitality ahmost approaching to im- 
xnortalify in calumny. The observa¬ 
tion is not without a good deal of’ 
truth. For eight or ten years after 
it was publish^, the Voice from St, 
Melena hud a great run, and not¬ 
withstanding the able criticisms and 
refutations <n thstQuarterfy Hevim, 


was accepted W many as unadulte¬ 
rated troth. But time, the great 
reformer, winnows and sifts all 
things, and reduces all things to 
their proper proportions. Time has 
operated to disclose the true cha¬ 
racter of O’Meara, the object of his 
volumes, and, as a consequence, to 
dull the edge of his calumnies. It 
is a great pity that the late Sir 
Hudson Lowe did not publish some, 
if not all, of his materims eight-and- 
twen^ years ago, when the Napo¬ 
leon fever was at its height. Then 
ho might have counteracted the im- 

{ )reB8ion produced on men of Napo- 
eon's age, and of a generation a few 
years young;er; but having delayed 
his vindication for considerably more 
than a quarter of a century, the 
tomb has closed over nearly all his 
contemporaries, and the men of 
mature age, who formed their opi¬ 
nions on ex parte evidence thifty 
years ago, are not likely to be as 
anxious to set themselves right as 
they would have been when the 
question was the one t^ic of the day. 

Why Sir Hudson Lowe so long 
delayed his vindicatipn is not satis- 
factorilv accounted fir. He tells us 
himself thereto few, if any, public 
administrate^ $f which the records 
are st^com^ete as those of his go¬ 
vernment ^ St. Helena. There is 
not only a detjfQed correspondence, 

> addressed te his Majesty’s Govern- 
•faont during the five years that Na¬ 
poleon remained under Sir Hudson’s 
custody, but thtf greater j^rt of the 
conversations held with Bonaparte 
himself was at the time immediately 
noted dou n with an ability and ex¬ 
actness which reflect the greatest 
credit on the Governor's militaiy 
secretary. Major Gorrequer. This 
gentleman was not only a perfect 
master of the French language, but 
possessed a memory remarkable for 
its accuracy and tenacity, and was 
therefore eminently qualified to re¬ 
port the conversations at which he 
was himself present, and to detect 
any ^rror to which a misapprehen¬ 
sion of the meaning of foreigners 
might lead other persona who re¬ 
peated what passed at interviews 
with Bon^orte and his followers. 
Why, then, were not these reports 
of conversations and occurrences, by 
MajorGorrequer, given to the world 
long ago? Many erroneous im> 
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Meseions and misstatements of 
O’Meara and others might hare 
been by these means corrected. 
The Lowe papers, it appears, were 
placed some years ago (the exact 
period is not stated) in the hands of 
the late Sir Harris Nicolas, with a 
view to edit them. But he was pro¬ 
bably bewildered by the magnitude 
of the materials. Thirty folio vo¬ 
lumes are filled with copies of cor¬ 
respondence and other writings, 
carefully made under the dirbetion 
of Sir H. Lowe, who seems to have 
treasured a memorial of almost every 
incident, however trivial, connected 
with that important period of his 
life. In addition to these, there 
were several largo boxes of MSS. 
relating to the same events, all of 
which have been examined for the 
purpose of the present work. There 
were also two sets of copies of 
O’Meara’s letters to Mr. Finlaison, 
of the Admiralty, together with a 
vast number of despatches of Earl 
Bathurst, who was Secretary of 
State for the Colonies while Nap^ 
leon was at St. Helena. Sir H. 
Nicolas underwent the heavy labour 
of arranging t^iese docupents; and 
before his death, ha^ proceeded so 
far as to have a volumnous mass of 
documents set up pj^^jpe, down to 
the date of Sept^moer, 1817, The 
plan of Sir Harris, Mr. ISorsyth tells 
us, was to print aluftst every letter 
and other MS. at full length;^ in < 
chronological order, connecting theifi* 
with a slender thread of explanatory 
remark. The work thus meditated 
must have consisted of eight or nine 
closely printed octavo volumes; and 
who, m this busy and work-a-day 
world, could read eight or nine 
volumes, even supposing the price 
to render them accessible P Patience 
becomes exhausted and attention 
bewildered when minute details are 
thus spun out. Mr. Forsy^, the 
present editor, adopted a different 
plan. A^r full consideration, he 
resolved to re-write the work. He 
Tim made use of the letters and do¬ 
cuments as materials for a narrative; 
but though he has abridged and cur¬ 
tailed possibly to the extent of a 
third, yet the work, even as it now 
stands in three volumes, is far too 
voluminous. Mr. Forsyth fairly 
acknowledges that his tasx has been 
lightened by the previous labours 
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of Sir H. Nicolas, who had ren¬ 
dered the materials more manage¬ 
able, and who also carefully collated 
them; and he also acknowledges 
his obligations to Lieut.-Colonel 
Jackson, now professor the East 
India College, Addisoombe, who was 
at St. Helena daring the captivity 
of Bonaparte. This is all candid, 
proper, and gentlemanlike. But we 
may, in passing, remark, that not¬ 
withstanding the copiousness of ma¬ 
terials through which ho had to 
wade, Mr. Forsyth might have vin¬ 
dicated the memory of those long 
calumniated, and htUK proved that 
neither the BritistfUovemmont nor 
Sir H. Lowe were in fault, in a 
smaller space. 

Albeit the work before us is a 
third too long, wo must say, that 
we believe it to be emphatically a 
true narrative. O’Meara, Las Casas, 
Montholon, and Antomarohi, who 
were the immediate attendants of 
the exile at Longwood, and in 
whoso statemonts the opinion of the 
British public mainly rests, had 
each a s^arate cause of quarrel 
with Sir Hudson Lowe; and their 
object was*not to make known the 
truth, but to exalt the character 
of Bonaparte, t^d to drareciate 
that of Sir Hudson Lowe. (y’Meara 
attributed to Sir Hudson lus 
ren^pval /rom the post*of physi¬ 
cian and his dismissal from the 
navy for conduct, not merely at 
variance with his duty as an officer, 
but utterly ^nworthy of a gentle¬ 
man. This, as Mr. Forsyth truly 
observes, rankled in his heart; and 
his book bears in every page the 
mark of implacable hatred against 
those who were the authors of his 
disgrace. Wo do not agree with 
Mr. Forsyth in thinking that the 
Voice ’from St. Helena is a voice 
wholhf unworthy of belief. On 
the cmitrary, there is a great 
deal of tmuL in it on^oatters not 
having reference to Sir Hudson 
Lowe; but in all that bears re¬ 
ference to the conduct of that 
officer, O’Meara so distorts, per¬ 
verts, and misstates facts—-mixiag 
up a little truth with a great 
deal of misrepresentation, that 
his statements are not to be 
believed. Las Casas, in his jonmal, 
has perverted, we will notisay with 
Mr. Forsyth, almost every fact 
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which he records, but a great many 
facts and circumstances of the 
greatest moment to the reputation 
of Sir H. Lowe and the British 
Government, which he represented. 
Las Caaas,*though a Boyalist and 
an emigrant, who served in the 
army of Condd—though a zealous 
ultra, who followed the Count 
d’Artois to Quiberon (none of which 
particulars are given by Mr, Forsyth) 
—profited in later life of the am> 
nesty which followed the 18 Bru- 
maire, and rc-ontered France. He 
remained for sk years in tran¬ 
quillity, durii^^ which time ho oc¬ 
cupied himself ih-the preparation of 
the Atlas Historique of Le Sage. 
The reputation of this work, as well 
as his offering himself as a volunteer 
for the defence of Flushiim, brought 
him under the notice of Bonaparte, 
who made him one of his cham¬ 
berlains. Ultimately, the Emperor 
became the god of his idolatry, and 
it is not wonderful that he came into 
collision, at St. Helena, with the 
officer to whose keeping his master 
was committed. The dismission 
from St. Helena, to which we have 
before referred, created an his mind 
an irritation which never subsided. 
Montholon, as a^ authority, and as 
a man;^ was less credible thah Las 
Casas; while as to Antomai-chi, it 
may be remarked that hi^ self-Jjove 
hod been wounded by his having 
been subjected to the same regula¬ 
tions as the French residents, and 
also by the earnestness with which 
Sir Hudson Lowe pressed upon the 
attendants of Napoleon the neces¬ 
sity of having recourse to additional 
medical advice when bis illness be¬ 
came serious. 

These four individuals—^w’e can- 
not call them authorities—have long 
had their sway. Their books have 
been too long read unquestioned; 
and the neriod has at length arrived, 
though late^ when there are fuller 
materials for judgment, and when 
an impartial verdict may be given. 
It is not wonderful that nearly all 
French writers should take but one 
view of the question of Napoleon’s 
captivity. Imey deal, with scarcely 
an exception, in nothing but pane¬ 
gyrics on Napoleon and in invec¬ 
tives against Sir Hudson Lowe. 
There however, aa Mr. Forsyth 


says, one honourable exception. La¬ 
martine has dose homage to truth, 
and, so far as he had the means of 
forming a just judgment, has taken 
pains to arrive at it. That Gover¬ 
nor, says Lamartine, whom the myr¬ 
midons of Napoleon, and Napoleon 
himself, attacked with groundless 
and passionate charges, had neither 
criminal intent agamst his captive 
in his thoughts, nor insults towards 
the unfortunate in his heart. But, 
crushed under the load of respon¬ 
sibility which weighed on him, lest 
he might suffer to escape the dis¬ 
turber whom Europe had given him 
to guard, narrow in his ideas, jealous 
in his regulations, nervously tena¬ 
cious of forms, deficient in tact, and 
odious to his captives from the very 
nature of his functions, he wearied 
Napoleon with restrictions, superin¬ 
tendence, orders, visits, and even 
marks of respect. 

This portrait, though not for a 
Frenchman harshly drawn, is, never¬ 
theless, incorrect. Instead of Sir 
Hudson Low’e wearj'ing Napoleon 
with visits, wo learn from the jour¬ 
nals before us, that during the whole 
of the six years of the captivity the 
Governor find only |ive interviews 
with his prisofler; and that Napo- 
leon,rudmy^and* discourteously re¬ 
fused, after mlblting him to his face 
with the grpssestfanguageof abuse, 
to see or have kitercourse with him 
again. • 

•• It is difficult for the .present 
generation, many'of whom wore not 
born at the period of the battle of 
Waterloo, and who cannot from 
reading form an adequate concep¬ 
tion of the immense struggle in 
which we were engaged, to conceive 
the importance of we question wWh 
presented itself to the consideration 
of the British Ministry, in 1815, 
when Napoleon suwendered himself. 
It was a case without precedent. 
Sir Wm. Grant, Sir W. Scott, Lord 
EUenborough, and Lord Eldon were 
consulted, and gave conflicting opi¬ 
nions. Lord Clmncellor Eldon said 
the ease was not provided for in 
Grotius or Vattel, but that the law 
of self-preservation would justify 
the keeping of Napoleon under re¬ 
straint m some distant region, where 
he should be treated with all indul¬ 
gence compatible with a due regard 
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for the peace of monkiad. The 
question then is, as Mr. Forsyth 
puts it, what was his real position 
when he set foot in the Bellerophon. 
Was he a guest, or an enemy- 
brought to bay—in a word, a pri¬ 
soner of warP Napoleon himself 
assumed that ho was a guest, and 
protested against any forcible deal¬ 
ing with his person or liberty. But 
a claim or an assertion is not a title, 
and one fact is certain, that, van¬ 
quished at Waterloo, Bonaparte fled 
through Paris, and reached Boche- 
fort, from which ho found escape 
impossible. We learn from MufiP- 
ling’s memoirs that if ho had fallen 
into the hands of the Prussians it 
was the intention of Blucher to have 
him shot over tho grave of the Duke 
d’Enghicn, in the ditch of Vincennes. 
N apolcon, then, it appears had merely 
the choice of the nation to -which he 
must give himself up, and not of the 
mode m which ho was to be disposed 
of by that nation. It should be re¬ 
membered that he had escaped from 
Elba, and tho result was the battle 
of Waterloo, and t he loss of 60,0(K> 
men. Can it, then, bo contended 
that tho British Ministry was not 
justiticd in tionsidoring the ex-era- 
peror a prSoner of war, and in 
relegating him oui of Europe, which 
he hod so long tlfTsttSued aild dis¬ 
turbed P t • 

The generality oj" FAnchmen will 
answer both of these queries in the 
negative; but let it bb remember^ 
^ those Frenchmen who reproach 
England that Abd-eJ-TCader was 
kept in close confinement for many 
years among themselves, after rely¬ 
ing on the promise of a French 
pnnee, who assured him that he 
would not be dealt with as a captive. 
Justifiably restrained in his personal 
liberty, Napoleon was sent to St. 
Helena, witn no greater measure of 
severity or restriction imposed on 
him than was deemed necessary for 
the seouiity of his person. Instruc¬ 
tions were given to the British ofli- 
cers to whom he was committed #o 
allow him every iiidulgenge con¬ 
sistent with the safe custody of his 
person. 

In the memoranda of instructions 
deliifered by the Government to Sir 
G. Cockbum, it was provided that 
the captive should be allowed to 


have all bis furniture, books, and 
wine; that he should have plate 
suflicientfor domestic use; but that 
his money, diamonds, and negotiable 
bills should bo giveu up, not to be 
confiscated, but to be administered 
merely to prevent thefr being con¬ 
verted into an instrument of escape. 
Count Montholon invents a story of 
Bonaparte’s sword having been de¬ 
manded of him by Lord Keith, but 
tins is pure fiction, and is contra¬ 
dicted by Las Casas, 

The suite of the ex-emperor con¬ 
sisted of twenty-five persons. The 
Nurthumherland, of which ho was 
aboard, sailed oj^he 8lh August. 
They hove to off Fimchal, in Ma¬ 
deira, for refreshments, and arrived 
at St. Helena on the 15th October. 
In a letter written a few days after 
they landed, by O’Meara to his 
friend Mr. Finlaison of the Admi¬ 
ralty (with whom he kept up a secret 
coiTcspondonce), ho gives a descrip¬ 
tion of the exiles, which stands m 
remarkable contrast to his printed 
-fl'ork. He speaks of the tastes and 
humours of the ladies; of their ever 
unceasing caprices; and of their 
never complaining of loss of appe¬ 
tite. ‘ TFiey generally eat,’ says lie, 
‘ of every dirii in a profusely sup¬ 
plied table of diffurent meats twice 
every day, besides occasional tiffins, 
bow'fs of soup, &c, Th^ most hate 
eaeh otlfer, and I am the depository 
of their complaints, especially Mde. 
Bertrand, who is like a tigress de¬ 
prived of her young when she per¬ 
ceives me doing any service for 
Mde. Montholon. The latter, to tell 
the truth, is not so whimsical, nor 
subject to so many fits of rage as 
tho other.’ 

From this letter it -w ill be at once 
seen that O’Meara was a coarse, 
low, and vulgar-minded man, -with¬ 
out tho feelings or tone of a gentle¬ 
man. That he had a good deal of 
Bmartne8.s, some education, and a 
Competent kuowlcdgo»of his profes¬ 
sion, has never been denied; but 
from every line of his private cor- 
respondeupe in these volumes any 
candid person would come to the 
conclusion that he was totally defi¬ 
cient in the feelings and tone of a 
gentleman. 

The educated countrymen of 
O’Meara, it must be admitted, gene- 
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rally possess these feelings in a pre< 
eminent degree, and it has become 
almost a proverb that a really Irish 
gentleman is the most perfect model 
of the character to be found; but 
as the corrujgtion of the best things 
is, according to the old maxim, the 
worst, so wdien you meet a ribald 
and coarse-mouthed, or coarse- 
minded Hibernian, he is the most 
insufferable and most dangerous 
animal in the creation. During the 
passage out to St. Helena, Hapoleon 
did not appear in the after cabin be¬ 
fore twelve,breakfasted either in bed 
or ift, his own cabin before eleven, 
dined with the '^Jpiiral about five, 
stayed about half an liour at din¬ 
ner, then left tlie table and pro¬ 
ceeded to the quarter-deck, wlicro 
he generally spent a couple of 
hours in walking, or else leaning 
against the breech of one of the 
uarterdcck guns, talking to Las 
asag. 

Early in November, 1815, a cor¬ 
respondence took place between 
General Bertrand and Sir George 
Cockburn, relative to the title of 
Emperor. Sir George answered 
that he had no cognizance of any 
Emperor being actually on the 
island, or of any person possessing 
such dignity havkig come out in 
the Northumberland, as stated by 
Bertrand, ^r. Forsyth considers 
this * some affectation’m SirGeorge, 
and is of opinion it is difficult to 
refute the alignments uspd by Na¬ 
poleon in favour of his right to bo 
styled Emperor. Mr. Forsyth re¬ 
marks that he was Emperor of 
France by a solemn act or corona¬ 
tion, with the assent and amidst the 
acclamations of the nation. 

He confidently urges, too, that if, 
at any time between his ceasing to 
bo First Consul and his invasion of 
Spain, he had been witling to iflako 
peace upon firm and equitable 
terms, England would have treated 
with him in ^lis character of Em- 
eror. This, we think, may bo 
oubted; for we never had reco- 
nised the title of Emperor. But 
e this as it mav, Mr. Forsyth 
seems to forget the abdication at 
Fontainbleau. After abdications, 
even bom and hereditary emperors 
and kings do not continue to wear 
their tiUes; and we may oito, as 
eases in p<^t, the Emperor Ferdi- 
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nand, the uncle of the present Em¬ 
peror Francis Joseph of Austria; 
the King of Bavaria, father of the 

S resent monarch; and the late 
ling of Sardinia. 

Though, therefore, we cannot 
agree with Mr. Forsyth in thinking 
it puerile not to have called him 
Emperor, we conceive it would have 
been politic to have called him ex- 
Emperor. This would have grati¬ 
fied his feelings, and done much to 
smooth tlie difficulties which oc¬ 
curred at St. Helena. Mr. Forsyth 
thinks we chose for him the worst 
title that could have been selected— 
General Bonaparte; but he does 
not give us a reason for this 
opinion. His observations on the 
question of title may be answered 
by the remarks of Lamartine, 
‘He persisted,’ says the author of 
the Nistoire de la Restauration, 

‘ with an aflectation which his flat¬ 
terers consider heroic, but which 
history will judge as puerile, because 
it is a misconception of his fortune, 
in exacting the titles of Emperor 
and Majesty, which England, never 
having acknowledged the Empire, 
was not officially bound to give liim. 
He appealed‘to Heavoii and earth 
against this breach 6Y etiquette. 
He dictated notes-.on this trifle, as 
he woBld hav£ d3ile on the conquest 
or the loss of Europe.’ 

Notwithsttfndi^^g, however, this 
morbid irritation on the question of 
lUle, Napoleofl often exhibited him¬ 
self, and more especially wfien at 
the Briars, in a m 9 st amiable mood. 
Ho liked the family of the Bal- 
combes, who did everything in their 
^wer to minister to his comfort. 
He was especial favourite with the 
young people; and one of the 
daughters (now Mrs. Abell) has 
written a very interesting account 
of his stay amongst them. We 
learn from her book how good-hu¬ 
mouredly he bore her girlish tricks 
—how she made him bum his 
fingers with hot sealing-wax—how 
ha revenged himself by runningaway 
with hw baU-dress—how he played 
at blinaman’s-bulF, and entered mto 
the spirit of the game as heartily as 
a child. ‘ These,^ says Mr. Forsyth, 
‘are pleasing traits of Napolfion’s 
disposition, and showed that he still 
retained a freshness of heart and 
elasticity of mind which the vicissi- 
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tndoa ofliis marvellouB career and 
his mighty fall had not been able to 
destroy.’ 

Soon, however, there were com¬ 
plaints of the wind, and the rain, 
and the clouds, and the damp of St. 
Helena. But it is beyond the power 
of the British or any other Govern¬ 
ment to remedy defects of climate 
or temperature. It is very evident 
that Napoleon was surrounded by a 
set of persons who imposed on and 
deceived him. This is over and 
over again related in O’Meara’s 
letters to Mr. Finlaison. Writing 
to this gentleman, in March, 1816, 
he says—‘The Admiral’s conduct 
has been most grossly and shamefally 
misrepresented and blackened to him. 
The people ho is surrounded by at 
present give me some faint idea of 
what the court of St. Cloud must 
have been during his omnipotent 
sway. Everything even here is dis¬ 
guised and mutilated in the repre¬ 
sentation to him, particularly by 
Montholon.’ 

Among those who were about the 
person of the Emperor, there was 
no one, except O’Meara, who had 
done more mischief than Montholon. 
To any wh<rhas been* familiar with 
the society* of Baris for the last 
twenty years, tlw character given of 
this man will not appear extraorfti- 
nary. Most people famihar with 
Paris are aware t^at Ih 1829 he was 
deeply engaged in commercial spe¬ 
culations the very Reverse of m 8- 
sperdus. The last time we ouiseives 
saw him was on the morning of the 
6th of August, 18^, when he ar¬ 
rived at !l^ulogne with M. L. N. 
Bonaparte, the present Emperor of 
the French. His demeanour on that 
occasion impressed no one in his fa¬ 
vour; and his subsequent declara¬ 
tion before the Court of Peers, that 
he was only aware of the criminal 
attempt ten minutes before the 
period of landing at Wimdreux, 
was disbelieved by eveiw human 
being, and would have been dis¬ 
believed, so monstrously improbable 
was it, if even uttered bv a man 
not known as a romancer. u’Meora, 
writing of this man, says, ‘ Napo¬ 
leon said to him, 'Now, Mon- 
diolon, do not bring me back any 
lies as news, as Mar^al Bertrand is 
going to town to-morrow; and 1 will 
then hear the truth.” Yet such 


are the men on whose testimony 
we are called upon to brand and 
stigmatise the character of a distin¬ 
guished British officer. 

We think Mr. Forsyth has con¬ 
clusively proved that one of the 
principm objects wH!ch O’Meara 
had in view was to avenge himself 
upon Gir Hudson Lowe as the siip- 
posed author of his disgrace. Buis 
means of accomplishing this were 
to re-cost his memoranda, suppress¬ 
ing some passsges and altering 
others. That he thift garbled his 
matter, sacrificing truth, honour, 
and honesty, is proved to demon¬ 
stration by MuJiForsyth. There 
exists, as wo before stated, a series 
of confidential letters written 
O’Meara, during a great part of the 
period embraced by his book, in 
which he relates conversations and 
events as they happened: and the 
narrative is obviously taken from 
the same notes of which he pro¬ 
fessed afterwards to give to the 
world a true transcript. 

We are thus enabled to compare 
his written and his printed state¬ 
ments of the same occurrences, and 
the result will show that to gratify 
his malice against Sir H. Lowe he 
ublished a most unfair version of 
is*own notes, «nd that no reliance 
whatever can be placed on his 
veracity. It should also be remarked 
that at most of the conversations 
recorded by O’Meara, Major Gor- 
requer, ^he military secretary of 
the governor, was present. He 
wrote down full minutes of all that 
passed, and he, in almost every 
instance, bears testimony against 
O’Meara. 

It may be asked who was Sir 
Hudson Lowe. From a fragment of 
an autobiography^which ho has left, 
and which M!r. Forsyth publishes, 
we learn that—-to use his own 
words—he was bom in the army. 
His father was an Englishmw, a 
■native of lancolnshine, who obtained 
a medicsd appointment with the 
troops that served in Germany dur¬ 
ing the seven years’ war. Sir H. 
Lowe was bom in the town of Gal¬ 
way,^ on the 28th July, 1769, and was 
within one month of the age of 
Napoleon. Before he was twelve 
years old he obtained an ensigney 
in the Devon Militia; in 1787, a 
King’s commission as susign in the 
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60th. He served at Gibraltar, in 
Corsica', and in Elba. In 1796 he 
was promoted to a company, and 
was soon after appointed deputy- 
iudge-advocate to the troops. From 
Elba ho proceeded to Lisbon, and 
to Minorca, dnd was subsequently 
present at the battle of Alexandria, 
on tlic 21st March, 1801. His zeal 
and ability in command of the out¬ 
posts on various occasions obtained 
for him this flattering encomium 
from General Moore—‘ Lowe, when 
you’re at tho^utposts I always feel 
sure of a good night’s rest.’ Through 
the rccornniendation of Sir John 
Moore, ]jon e wak^ppointed to the 
7th Fusiliers, and subsequently was 
sent by the Government on a secret 
mission to Portugal, for the purpose 
of ascertaining the military condi¬ 
tion and resources of that country. 
On the yist December, 1803, be was 
appointed lieutenant-colonel of the 
Eoyal Corsican liangeps, which he 
had raised in tho Mediterranean. 
This regiment formed part of Sir 
J. Craig’s expedition to Naples. 
Colonel iiowo was present at Capri, 
where he gained much distinction, 
and he next served under Sir John 
Stuart in Sicily, obtaining*, on the 
Ist January, 1812, the rank of full 
Colonel, so early as January of tlio 
following ^car, he was directed to 
proceed without delay to inspect a 
corps of troops called .the E«ssia» 
German Legion. Having arrived at 
Stockholm, Colonel Lowe,jpursuant 
to instructions from Lord tjathcart, 
joined that noble lord at the head 
quarters at Kalish. Ho was pre¬ 
sent at the hard-fought battle of 
Bautzen, on the 20th and 21st 
May, and it was there, for the first 
time, he saw his future prisoner, 
then in the plenitude of his power, 
and at the head of an immense and 
devoted aimy. In July of the same 
year he received instructions to in- 

S ect the whole of the levies in 
ritiflh pay in the north of Germany, 
amounting to nearly 20,000 men. 
In October he was attached to the 
allied Eussian and Prussian army, 
under the command of Blucher, and 
was with him in every action in 
which he was engaged, from the 
battles of Mockem and Leipsic 
untU the surrender of Paris; and 
when the capital of France was 
entered by the allied army. Colonel 


Lowe brought tho first news of 
Napoleon's abdication to England. 

Mr. Forsyth has published the 
most honourable attestations to Sir 
H. Lowe’s merits and services from 
the chief of Bluchor’s staff. General 
Count Gneisenau, and also from 
Blucher himself. Such was the 
man who was chosen to be governor 
of the island on which Bonaparte 
was to be a captive, and if imper¬ 
turbable sang froid, good temper, 
firmness, and discretion, joined to 
an unimpeachable character, were 
reiiuisites for the office, no man in 
tho British army was fitter. On 
entering upon the onerous duty Sir 
H. Lowe received an assurance in 
Lord Liverpool’s name, that if he 
undertook the charge of Bonaparte’s 
person, and continued in that charge 
lor three years, ‘ it should not stop 
there.' Tin* Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench, Lord Ellenborough, 
told liim in the royal presence that 
in the execution of the important 
duty to be confided to him he might 
rest assured the law would give him 
its support. He had also several 
interviews with the Solicitor-Gene¬ 
ral, Sir Samuel Shepherd, respect¬ 
ing the acts f>f Parliament to be 
prepared for tho.safc Custody of 
Bonaparte. « 

®ir H. Lowoi^bas been often 
blamed for placing gentries round 
the dwelling o# Bonaparte at Long- 
wood. It appoarf, however, that 
tlfia idea origiihited not with him- 
solfi'but with the solicitor-Gendral. 

I had (saya Sir H. I^we) an interview 
with the Solicitor-Aeiieral, and endea¬ 
voured to impress upon him the neces¬ 
sity of such stipulations in the act of 
Parliament as might aid mu in the dis¬ 
charge of that part of ray instructions. 
His reply to me was veiy remarkable. 
He said he considered the danger of any 
unauthorized communication would be 
bust guarded against by means of sen¬ 
tries, The reply, I say, was remarkable, 
because I had not wished to molest Na¬ 
poleon by placing sentries near his 
dwelling, and because it shows the law- 
officers of the Crown, to whom I was re¬ 
ferred, had ideas of much greater rigour 
in the discharge of the duties imposed 
upon me that those 1 had professed. 

This is the man to whom, accord¬ 
ing to O’Meara, Napoleon applied 
the epithets of Sicuian hangman, 
hoju} of a constable, shirro} of a 
gaoler, of a leader of brigands, and 
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cbief of spies, capo di spioni; .a cap* 
tain of ragabond Corsican deserters; 
a clerk, serivano ; a man srho had 
never commanded, or been accus* 
tomed to men of honour. 

From the first moment of seeing 
Sir H. Lowe, Napoleon conceived a 
dislike towards him, and this soon 
ripened into utter aversion. ‘ It is 
not too much to say (remarks Mr. 
Forsyth) that for a long time, if not 
to the end of his life, he hated him 
with a perfect hatred.’ The feeling 
seems to have been an almost in¬ 
stinctive antipathy, for it displayed 
itself before the newly arrived 
governor had introduced any change 
in the regulations, or done anything 
which could give ofienoe. 13ona- 
arte said, that the countenance of 
ir Hudson Lowe was repulsive to 
him; and Mr. Forsyth admits that 
his manner was not prepossessing, 
even in the judgment of favourable 
friends. We had not ourselves the 
honour of Sir Hudson Lowe’s per¬ 
sonal acquaintance; but knowing 
his person well, we can aver that it 
was the very reverse of prepossess¬ 
ing. He was, emphatically, a down¬ 
looking man, with a slouching air 
and shuffl^g gait, ifluch more like 
an attorney’s defk than a military 
officer. Colonel Jackson, who knew 
him weU, howevW,*8ay8 hb was a 
man possessing little of w'hat is 
called manner; Jjut*he was full of 
kindness, liberality,, and considem- 
tion^or the feelings of others. Jlne 
real truth wa^ told by Montholon 
to this officer, wh^n he visited him 
at his Chateau of Fremigny, near 
Arpajon in France :—' Mon cher 
ami,’ said the Frenchman, ‘an angel 
from heaven could not have pleased 
us as Governor of St. Helena.’ 

No doubt, it was irksome to 
Bonaparte to show himself twice a- 
day, morning and evening, and 
equally so that any str^ger should 
be prevented from seeing him, ex* 
cept with the Governor’s previous 
authority. But the question is, 
whether these precautions were ne¬ 
cessary, were indispensably F 

In the month of May, 1816, when 
Lady Loudoun, the wife of the Mar¬ 
quis of Hastings, was on her return 
home from India, the Governor in- 
yited Bonaparte to dinner; but this 
civility, however well meant, was 
unavuling, as Napoleon clung te¬ 


naciously to the title of Emperor, 
and this could not be given him by 
Sir Hudson Lowe. 

The precautions for Napoleon’s se- 
curi^ were precisely the same under 
Sir Hudson Lowe aa under Sir G. 
Cockburn; so that his indignation 
against the former was either simu¬ 
lated or unjust. Napoleon, as’Las 
Casas odmite in his journal, allows 
that his conduct to the Governor 
was unjustifiable 

I behaved very ill to him, no doubt 
(said he), and nothing but my present 
situation could excuse me, hut I was 
out of humour and could nut help it. 
Had such a sceim^akon place at the 
Tuilerios I shoulrt have felt myself 
bound to make some atonement. Never, 
during the period of my power, did I 
speak harshly to any one without 
after trards saying something to make 
amends. 

This is, imqaestionably, a great 
stretch of Bonaparte’s imagination. 
His language and demeanour were 
often brutm and ungentlemanlike, 
not merely to his own generals and 
ministers, but to forcigri ambassa¬ 
dors. His rudeness to Lord Whit¬ 
worth was interrupted by the latter 
placiug Ills hand on his sword; and 
his incivility to Mottemich, and other 
of the foreign ambassadors, is also 
mfitter of recolM. 

Under the date of the 27th June, 
wo find allusion made to a letter 
written by O’Meara to Major Gor- 
requor, in which this low-hved man 
jests at 4he expense of his patient, 
that patient being a lady. In June, 
1816, Colonel (afterwards Lieut.- 
General Sir Henry) Keating, who 
was on his way from tho Mauritius, 
had an interview with Bonaparte. 
He told Colonel Keating that Eng¬ 
land would soon have need of him, 
and would remove him from St. 
Helena:— 

It was impossible (he said) that the 
Bourbons could retain power in France, 
and that recourse must be bad to himself 
or his son, in either «f which cases he 
would be summoned to Europe. He 
said that if his brother Joseph had not 
been a fool (benet) he would have en¬ 
lightened Spain as he (Napoleon) had 
enlightened Fiance, and then the Bour¬ 
bons would have had no hold there. 
But, he continued, I speak not of my 
brother —the question is about my son; 
it is he who is necessary to France, and 
France will have him, because she can¬ 
not do without him. Feople do not 
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want your nonsense about legitimacy. 
All the monarchs of Europe are fools, 
with their legitimacy. That is not com¬ 
mon sense: the people want no more of 
that. 1 must speak to your Prince 
Hegent. He has sense and ^irit, and 
would understarfd what I have to say to 
him. Europe, and especially France, 
are too enlightened to be caught by the 
stupid nonsense which the old Monarchs 
and their courts talk about legitimacy, 
divine right, the throne, and the altar. 
The less they wish to grant liberty to 
their subjects, the more they must apeak 
to them about it. I do not wish it any 
more than they, you may be sure. I 
know well that now a-days, it requires a 
of iron to rule w)sn, but it must be 
gilded, and we must make them believe, 
when we strike them, that they direct 
the blow themselves. It is necessary al¬ 
ways to talk of liberty, equality, justice, 
and disinterestedness, and never grant 
any liberty whatever. No change of 
system is required, but only a change 
of Language, and provided we talk to the 
people of liberty and equality, I answer 
for it that they may be easily oppressed 
and made to pay down to their last 
farthing, without being tempted to rise 
in insurrection, or feeling really any dis¬ 
content. 

These are remarkable admissions, 
and will by-and-bye do more to de¬ 
stroy the prestige of Bonapartism in 
France than oven tlfe sway of Uie 
Emperor JSouis Napoleon, 

In July, 1816, Sir H. ^iowe dis¬ 
covered tliat letten were brought* 
to the island contrary to the provi¬ 
sions of the act of Farliancnt, by 
the servants of persons arriving in 
an official capacity. Some of the 
letters in question were brought by 
the volet de chambro of Baron 
Sturmer, who had been fourteen 
years in the French service, and ac¬ 
companied Joseph Bonaparte to 
Spam. The danger that might arise 
from communications of this kind 
will bo obvious to the meanest capa¬ 
city. But the governor, while in¬ 
forming Lo^ Bathurst, resorted to 
no extraordinary precautions. 

At the time that Napoleon and 
his suite were thus illegally receiv¬ 
ing letters, the ex-emperor himself 
admitted that the British Govern¬ 
ment TOuld not remedv the continual 
privation in the island of objects of 
primal^ necessity. 

While the ex-emperor and the 
governor were at open war, it is not 
to be sapposetl that the suite of Na¬ 


poleon agreed amongst themselves. 
There can bo no doubt as to the 
unhappy terms on which the French 
lived with each other at i^ngwood. 
Lieutenant, now Licutenwt-Colonel 
Jackson, who resided some time 
there with the orderly officer, says, 
‘ the court of Longwood, like the 
entourage of more powerful sove¬ 
reigns, was not free from jealousies, 
envy, and much uncharitableness. 
Bertrand and Montbolon were never 
on friendly terms, while Montbolon 
andGourgaud were at openly avowed 
enmity. The two ladies, Mdmes. 
Bertrand and de Montbolon only 
interchanged formal calls once or 
twice a year. 

On July the 10th, 1816, we find 
a letter of O’Meara to Sir Thomas 
Boade, in which are these passages: 

‘ They (meaning Montbolon andCo.) 
are sufficiently malignant to impute 
all these things (enumerating com¬ 
plaints about the supply of meat, 
wine, &c.) to the Governor, instead 
of setting them down as being owing 
to the neglect of Balcombo’s people. 
JEvery little circumstance is carried 
directly to Bonaparte, with every 
aggravation that malignity and false- 
hood can suggest to evil d^osed and 
cankered minds' Contrast this with 
the published Voitxjfom St. Helena. 

In Aumst, 1816, Sir H. Lowe 
had one of his^ve interviews with 
Napoleon, priucipaBy with a view of 
m^ing known tp him the rude and 
unilBy conduct of General Bertrand. 
Bonaparte of coarse tbok the part of 
Bertrand, when Sir* Hudson, with 
great dignity said, ‘ I am a subject 
of a free government. Evenr kind 
of despotism and tyranny I hold in 
abhorrence, and I will repel every 
accusation of my conduct in this 
rpspect as a calumny.’ 

In September, 1816, Sir Hud¬ 
son Lowe forwarded to Earl Bath¬ 
urst a letter of O’Meara’s, which 
stated that Bonaparte made him an 
offer of 6000f. yearly, in addition to 
his allowance from the British Go¬ 
vernment, whereupon the doctor 
asked to abe allowed a aitnil ftr eum 
to that offered him by Bonaparte. 
In observing upon this letter to 
Lord Bathurst, Sir H. Lowe said 
that, having had experience of 
O’Meara’s zeal and useful informa¬ 
tion he felt induced to solicit consi¬ 
deration to his chum. 
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A great outciy was made in entirely on the misnpported aaser- 
O’Meara’s book, and in the volumes tion of O’Meara, in a work written 


of (Jourgaud; Montholon, &c., be¬ 
cause Napoleon sold some of his 
plate to be broken up, ostensibly to 
provide a larger supply of what 
Lord Coke quaintly cmls ‘ victual;’ 
but this after all was but a pretence, 
for Sir H. Lowe had fixed the ex¬ 
penses of Lougwood at 12,0002. a 
year, which sum was 40002. a year 
more than his Government had 
authorized him to allow. The ob¬ 
vious way to have had more ‘ pro- 
vend’ at command would have been 
to dismiss some of the large retinue 
of fifty-five persons, all of whom 
insisted upon luxuries. But in thus 
acting they would have deprived 
themselves of a grievance, and this 
was not their cue. 

On the 8th July, 1816, Sir Charles 
Stuart, the British ambassador at 
Paris, informed Lord Castlereagh 
that he had received intelligence that 
one Carpenter, an American citizen, 
was eqi^ping a fast-sailing vessel 
in the Hudson river, for the pur¬ 
pose of facilitating the escape of 
Bonaparte^ from St. Helena. In 
consequence of this, M. de Bichelieu 
induced Sir C. Stuart to recommend 
that apparent Sem^^ty should not 
lead to a relaxation of % vigilant 
system. Audit is the teeth of 
these snggestion# and recommenda¬ 
tions that people oomplain of the 
vigilance of Sir H. Lowe. 

To read O’Meara’s Voice, one 
would suppose that the suite of the 
ox-Eraperor were all martyrs and 
injured innocents. In his private 
correspondence withFinlaison, how¬ 
ever, O’Meara states the whole 
party, with the exception of one or 
two, to be the greatest gluttons and 
epicures he ever saw. 

Under date of November 6,1816, 
O’Meara says, in his Voice, that Sir 
Hudson desired him to write on 
opinion on the health of Bonaparte, 
cautioning him, that in writing it he 
must bear in mind that the life of 
one man was not to be pu# in com¬ 
petition with the mischief he might 
cause were he to get loose— 
Bonaparte had been a corse to the 
world, .jmd had caused the loss of 
many thousands of lives. No hint 
or trace of this appears in O’Meara’s 
private letters, or in any of the 
papers of Sir H. Lowe, and it rests 


many years afterwards, when his 
object was to vilify as much as pos¬ 
sible the character of 4be Governor. 

In the middle of November, 1816, 
Sir H.Lowe (fisoovered a clandestine 
correspondence, which led to the 
arrest of Las Casas and his ultimate 
removal from the island. Previous 
to his leaving, Las Casas admitted 
that the state of Bonaparte's mind 
was one of great irritation, that he 
must be looked on as a sick man, 
and great allowances made for him. 
Having made admission, he 
went on to say, that the suite of the 
ex-emperor were all more irritable 
and more ready to believe evil than 
ho was himself. In truth, every 
effort made by the Governor for the 
comfort of his prisoner was miscon¬ 
strued. In November, 1817, Sir 
Hudson sent some excellent coffee 
to Lougwood, thinking it would be 
acceptable. So it was considered 
by Bonaparte himself, but Montho¬ 
lon calls it an inexplicable idea of 
performing an act of politeness, and 
lie intimates that Cipriani, the 
maitre-d’liotcl, suspected that the 
coffee might be poisoned, and would 
nolf use it unjll it had been sub¬ 
mitted to a variety of tosfe. Cipri¬ 
ani, ho says, thought mo mad when 
r put tno case into his charge to be 
used by the chief cook. This inci¬ 
dent shows how perverted were the 
minds of the French at St. Helena, 
and how difficult it was to please 
persofts so disposed to miscon¬ 
strue the commonest act of polite¬ 
ness. 

Many have doubted, though 
we have never been of the num¬ 
ber, whether Napoleon ever had 
really an intention of invading Eng¬ 
land; hut in January, 1817, he 
stated to O’Meara, who recoitis the 
, circumstance in a letter to Sir H. 

' Lowe, that it was hil firm intention 
to invade England, and to head the 
expedition himself. To the same 
person he boasted of the exact in¬ 
formation he obtained from Eng¬ 
land. He stated that the emigrants 
were on all occasions Mi best infor¬ 
mers, and that he paid' it times as 
largo a sum as 20002. and 30002. per 
mouth to a lady of high rank, who 
sent him regular aecoimts of all he 
desired to knojr. Speaking of Pel- 
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tier, lie said, ' he was a poli$9on, a 
hriccone, a man who would write 
anything for money and for any¬ 
body. He offered me a hundred 
times to change his style and write 
for mo. Several of the editors of the 
English newspapers made similar 
offers, but I did not then attach 
sufficient importance to it. Not so 
the Bourbons. In 1814 the editor 
of the Times wrote for them, and 
was paid about 3000^. annually, be¬ 
sides taking a great number of 
comes.’ 

The pamphlet of a man named 
Santini, aporter of^lonaparte’s closet 
at St. Helena, produced a consider¬ 
able impression in London in 1817. 
We now learn that this was written 
by Colonel Maceroni, an officer who 
had served under Murat. 

Lord Amherst, our ambassador to 
China, arrived at St. Helena on the 
27th June. Sir Hudson was glad 
to avail himself of his presence to 
introduce any amelioration into 
the situation of Bonaparte, which, 
on conversation, it mi^t appear 
advisable to allow. Lord Am¬ 
herst did not obtain an interview 
with him until the evening before 
his departure, when he entered 
most fully into evefy subject, itest 
and presefit, resp^ecting Lis situation 
on the island: Lord Amlierst told 
Sir Hudson Low'e that Napoleon 
had made bitter complaints, and he 
asked him whether he ought to make 
them known to the Prince Eegent 
and Ministers. Sir Hudson said 
that he wished him to miiko known 
all that Bonaparte had mentioned, 
upon which Lord Amherst replied, 

‘ In such case, sir, I shall think it 
my duty, as an honest man, to say 
at the same time I consider them 
unfounded.’ Soon after the Voice 
from St. Helena appeared, in 1822, 
Sir Hudson Lowe wrote to Lord 
Amherst, and called his attention to 
certain misrepS^entations in the 
book, upon which Lord Amherst, 
who was then at Montreal, replied 
that he did not use the expression, 
nor anything like the expression, 
attributed to him. 

Before Las Casas had left, Napo¬ 
leon obtained an order for all that 
he had left in England, without 
giving him any real security, or even 
parting with* a single article of those 
valuable personals of which it waa 
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known that the ex-emperor was 
possessed. 

In August, 1817, Bonaparte quar¬ 
relled with Gourgaud, and they did 
not speak for more than a fortnight. 
Gourgaud at this time expressed 
himself strongly to Count Balmain, 
the Bussian commissioner, in disap¬ 
probation of the mode in which Bo¬ 
naparte had conducted himself to¬ 
wards Sir H. Lowe personally, and 
observed that had he been in the 
Governor’s situation he would have 
confined them more closely. He 
{i.e. Sir H. Lowe) has good right to 
complain. 

O Meara observes in his Voice, 
‘ that there was not enough to keep 
a good table,’ yet he also states that 
they used thirty pounds of beef in 
soup every day, which was boiled 
down to rags. 

It has been said' that Napoleon 
could not take exercise. If lie did 
not take exercise it was his own 
fault, as he had twelve miles of range 
in which he might ride or drive. 
We must say, having conscientiously 
gone through the volumes, that the 
Governor exhibited p nervous 
anxiety to furbish everyihing on a 
liberal scale, and m every mode and 
manner so to^ uerjorm his strict 
duty as pot un^cessarily to giro 
annoyance or .pain. * Many of the 
little complaints which the ex-em¬ 
peror made might have been put 
rigtrt: in a moment if Napoleon.had 
not resolutely determined to hold 
no personal intweeurse with the 
Governor. It is no doubt a painful 
and a humiUatmg thing to see 

The queller of the Nations 
Now daily squabbling o’er disputed 
rations; 

but the fault was not Sir Hudson 
Lowe’s, but Bonaparte’s, and we 
may well say with Byron— 

Weep to perceive him mourning as he 
dines. 

O’er curtailed dishes, and o’er stinted 
wines; 

O'er petty quarrels, upon petty things; 
Is this th^man who scourged or feast^ 
kings? 

Behold the scales on which his fortune 
hangs— 

A surgeon’s statement, and an earl’s 
harangues. 

A bust delayed, a book refused, can 
shake 

The sleep of him who kept the world 
awake. 
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In February, 1818, the ill treatment 
which Gourgaud experienced induced 
him to apply for permission to leave 
the island. He lived miserably, and, 
to use his own words, like a dog; 
seldom saw Bonaparte; and having 
declined to receive12,000 francs from 
the ex-Emperor as a pecuniary obli¬ 
gation, was refused a loan of 2002. 
or 3002. by Bertrand. As he was 
quite penniless. Sir Hudson Lowe 
sent him an order on his own 
banker, in London for 1002. 

The third and last volume con¬ 
tains an account of O’Meara’s dis¬ 
obedience of orders—of his expul¬ 
sion from the mess of the 66th 
Kegiment—of the discovery of a 
clandestine correspondence, impli¬ 
cating Mr. Balcombo and others, 
—and of his dismissal from the 
navy. 

The letter of Mr. Croker, in which 
the dismissal was conveyed, is an 
admirable production, and we re¬ 
gret wo cannot print it at length. In 
a letter to the Admiralty, O’Meara 
had stated — * that Sir Hudson 
Lowe had made to hhn observations 
on the benefit which would result 
to Europe froDa the dea^ of Napo¬ 
leon, of whiclf events he spoke in a 
manner which, conaidering his situa¬ 
tion and mine, wftst^ftsuliarly dis¬ 
tressing to mo.' • • 

It is impossible, S|.y8 Mr. Croker, 
to doubt the meaning which this 
passage was intended to convey, and, 
my lorSs can as dittle doubt that 
the insinuation is a,ca^umniou8 false¬ 
hood ; but if it were true, it was 
your bounden duty not to have lost 
a moment in communicating it to 
the Admiral on the spot, to the 
Secretaty of State, or to their Lord- 
ships. Either the charge is in the 
last degree false and calumnious, or 
you can have no possible excuse for 
having suppressed^ it. In either 
case, my Lords consider you to be an 
improper person to continue in his 
Majesty’s service, and they have 
directed your name to be erased 
from the list of naval surgeons ac¬ 
cordingly. 

There is little new in the account 
contained in the last volume of the 
progress of Napoleon’s fatal illness 
and death. On this part of the 
volume, therefore, it is unnecessary 
to dweU. "Vnien Sir Hudson Lowe 


was informed of the expected event 
—‘ "Well, gentlemen,’ said ho to 
Major Gorrequor and Mr. Henry, 

* he was England's greatest enemy, 
and mine, too; but I forgive him 
everything. On the death of a great 
man like him, we should only feel 
deep concern and regret.’ 

Frorn a perusal of these volumes, 
we arrive at the conclusion that 
Napoleon was unetiual to the task 
of bearing adversity with dignity, or 
evtm with resignation. He con¬ 
tended (to use the words of La¬ 
martine, quoted by Mr. Forsyth), 
with adversity as j^it had been a 
human oflence, and in that struggle 
he resorted to quibble, to ti-ick, 
to misrepresentation, and false¬ 
hood, to make men believe that he 
was.the victim of malice and of per¬ 
secution. 

Napoleon was unfortunate in the 
choice of his companions in exile. 
They were his mere instruments— 
the puppets of his wiU, and they be¬ 
came accomplices in his system of 
trickery and deceit. We agree with 
Mr. Forsyth in thinking that Napo¬ 
leon outraged Sir H. Lowe with 
every species of insult. His con¬ 
stant habit was to speak of him in. 
epithets which no gentleman should 
use, and, we regret to say, with an 
habitual disregard of truth. 

As to Sir Hudson Lowe* like most 
men who have done their duty, and 
have become unpopular in doing it, 
lie was neglected by tffe Government 
ho served. The only reward ho 
received, was the commandorship of 
the forces at Ceylon. He died in 
1844, in the 75th year of his ago, 
and so poor that he left no provision 
for his unmarried daughter. Under 
these circumstances, the late Sir B. 
Peel recommended Miss Lowe for 
a small pension, which at the time 
was at his disposal, in recognition 
of the services of her father. 

'It only remains to uft to say that 
Mr. Forsyth has executed his task 
with care and circumspection, and, 
on the whole, very creditably. Now 
and again the stylo appears a little 
pompous and prosy—something like 
the summing up of a judge in an 
important cose—but tko editor is 
careful and conscientious, though 
somewhat too judicial in his manner 
and mode of treatment. ^ 
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MY FIRST NIGHT IN THE JUNGLE. 


By Captain HABOBAsaAiN. 


TITAN is indeed the creature of 
111 circumstance I thought I, as I 
sat, one evening in July, lounging 
on a sofa in the handsome drawmg* 
room of mv Club, with the current 
number or Fraser in my hand. 
Here am I with shiny boots on, 
reading over a little sketch of ono 
of my last nights in the jungle, and 
wonaering at its fervour as if I nad 
never felt what I there described! 
Ten to ono another eighteen 
months I shall again be enjoying 
meditation and moonlight in a simi¬ 
lar situation, and then shall have os 
great dilBculty in realizing this arti¬ 
ficial ‘ life in London !* And these 
serious elderly gentlemen aroxmd 
me, who are devouring the evening 
papers with the assistance of their 
double glasses, what adventures and 
hair-breadth ’scapes may they have 
not passed through in a long career? 
all lorgottcn now as though such 
occurrences had never been. In the 
reverie occasioned by these reflec¬ 
tions, my eyes fixed thdmselves on 
a very major-ish elder in a black 
stock, whom I fopthwitli divested of 
his Mi^ee, and arrayed in scarlet, 
with sword in hand, at the head of 
his company, on the ‘ retreat to Co¬ 
runna,’ when I was abashed to per¬ 
ceive that he was eyeing me over 
his glasses, as^f ho thought I had 
dined; so I retired into the library, 
carrying my thoughts with me, and 
commenced this sketch of my first 
night in the jungle. 

‘The country is so dried up at 
this time of the year that game is 
always scarce, but the moon is within 
two days of the fuD, if you would 
like to sit up at night, sir P and I 
know of a little pool about a koss 
off, in the midst of the jungle, and 
if it is not dried up yet, you would 


et 


many 


shots there.’ Bussassa 


^e Shicuee thus delivered himself 
to his youthful employer. Ensign 
Hardborgain, in reply to his lamen¬ 
tations that his first expedition into 
the jungle would probably be boot¬ 
less, three out of his five days’ leave 
having expired without having seen 
anythmg larger than a Muntjak. 


‘ What! to sit up all night long 
in the midst of the jungle P’ 

‘Yes, sir, we do it—we village 
Shicarees. Before I was re^arly 
taken into service by a gentleman, 
I lived in the village of Grouldacope, 
near the pool of water I have been 
speaking about, and always sat up 
on moonlight nights by that water. 
Deer and hog abound, and I gene¬ 
rally got a shot at one ortho other; 
sometimes a tiger, boar, or cheetah, 
came down, but only having my 
matchlock, I never interfered with 
thorn since my brother was killed, 
five years ago;—he fired at a tiger, 
which jumped on him, and killed 
him on'the spot.’ 

‘ Let us go and see the place, at 
any rate,’ said Hardbargain; and 
we were on our legs again, and, with 
guns sloped over our shoulders, and 
stiffened limbs from a twelve-miles 
walk over rough ground in intolera¬ 
bly hot weather, walked ourselves 
supple again. 

It was about mid^y when we 
suddenly passed out*of the shady 
forest, and stood on the margin of 
the pool, 0 ^ iiote properly speak¬ 
ing, puddle. Yes, a large puddle 
of very dirty water, smelling very 
much of cattle, and trodden all 
•round and kbout by innumerable 
hoofs—cow8,bu{raloes,calvel, sheep, 
and goats, had ^ left their marks 
without number; but among all this 
kneaded mud, a practised eye would 
detect the pointed, game-looking 
pugg* of Samber and spotted deer, 
marks of a slide on the shppery 
clay here, and the deep hole there, 
where the heavy Sing-wallah\ had 
sunk up to the knee in the soft mud, 
while he slaked a two days’ thirst. 

Pigs too, large and sm^, told the 
tale of a sounder in the neighbour¬ 
hood. The fore foot of a hyena, so 
large and round that it might have 
been jnistaken for a leopard’s, was 
there, but the Shicoree’s eye would 
have known the beast at once for the 
cowardly hyena, when he looked for 
the hind foot, and saw it was only 
half the size, even if the unretraotile 
claw had not left its impression. 


Foot-mark. t Stag carrying antlers. 
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‘ Yah! here w© have a pugg worth 
loo]ping at — laet night’s — a good 
span across it; the owner of that 
had a double object in view here. 
Well, enough of puggs. Where 
should we post ourselves for this 
night-watclimg P’ 

Hero is a circular hole in the 
ground, about a yard deep. A little 
straw, and a handful of charcoal 
ashes, show that some one has spent 
a night in it—a successful night too, 
for twelve paces off is a heap of half- 
digested grass. A Samber was gral- 
loched there two days ago, and his 
skin is drying in the village. Why 
may we not have as much luck P 
‘ Sir,’ said Bussassa, ‘ I can pro¬ 
mise good luck if you will give me 
half a rupee, and let me go and 
make Poojak* for you to the jungle 
God. The Dewulf is not tar off, 
and a man can be sent back to the 
tent meanwhile, for some dinner 
fo^ou.’ 

Iiardbargain’s Christian scrimles 
against Poojah were p'cat, and Bus- 
sassa was ^ emphatic in favour of 
that act of pr(mitiation. 

* Bussassa, I am a Christian, and 
of course don’t believe in your jun- 

f le God, but i^yew chooSe to make 
'oojah, there is nothing to prevent 
you.’ • 

‘What is the use‘of making 
Poojah ? I am nolfgoing to slioot— 
you don’t allow me the man who 
shoots must make the l^oojah, or it 
is no u^e. I can make it in your* 
name.’ • 

‘ Pooh, pooh! send Jbo the tent at 
once for a loaf of bread and a botUe 
of beer—^they wont have time to 
cook anything—and a blanket.’ 

My horse-keeper, who had carried 
a gun, in company with a villager, 
stated off at once for the tent, 
which was not more than six miles 
distant, ’cross country. Bussassa 
asked leave to go to the village 
about a mile off, and I was left 
alone under a clump of bamboos, to 
enjoy a nap. 

A nap! a youth of nineteen wait¬ 
ing with impatience for sunsett and 
the moon to rise, on his first night 
* watching a pool,’ would be as 
much inclined to sleep as he would 
be at the same age waiting for his 
sweetheart!' 


• To offar sacrifice. 

Betel-nut le$d and quicklime, for chewing. 
VOl. XLVm. KO.’ OCtXXXIT. 


Ladies, pardon me—I am a mono¬ 
maniac. Never did day pass so 
slowly: the sun appeared stationary, 
blazing away, just overhead, as it 
never did since the days of Joshua. 

As sleep was impossible, I took 
my gun, jumped into the pit, and 
rehearsed my part; peering out 
cautiously, and taking deadly aim 
at imaginary Samber or hog; and 
even perhaps presumed to carry out 
in imagination a shot at a tiger; but 
when I heard his roars, and thought 
of the death I had heard of in the 
morning, I was glad to change him 
at once, and compound for a more 
modest prize in the Shape of a stag, 
only a very large one with immense 
horns. Then, again, I was for the 
tiger, who should drop dead to 
the right barrel, but yielded him 
up again when I remembered that 
I was a bad shot. 

If I felt confident, I could shoot, 
and if not, I could determine not to 
molest him. At any rate I should 
like him to come. I would measure 
the distance from his puggs to the 
pit—eighteen paces 1 I think I 
could kill him at that distance. 

1 had begn building ‘ castles in 
the air’ till the sun rcmly had got a 
good slant—^half-past four, at least, 
when Bussassa’s loitg thin logs could 
be seen among the bamboo*, and 
presently he stalked out/rom the 
jungle: at&U, spare, serious, weather¬ 
-beaten Shicaroe. You could have 
jessed the history of his life from 
his appearance. I wish, fbr the 
sake of my lady readers (and I 
flatter myself tliat I have some), 
that I could describe his dress: but 
the truth must be told, and ho was 
almost as naked as truth. He did 
not rejoice in much that was adven¬ 
titious—he had a cap on, however, 
that I am quite certain of, and a 
waist-belt that supported a very 
flabby-looking leather pouch, which 
contained powder, bails, tobacco, 
and pawn-soparee.J * 

He was, as I said b^efore, a weather¬ 
beaten man, with a close-fitting 
leather skull-cap, deep furrows down 
Ids cheeks, and crows^ feet round his 
eyes, the effects of years spent con¬ 
tending with the nerce glare of a 
tropiem sun. A restless eye ever 
running along the ground, through 

f Sacred edifice. ^ 
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the trees, or along the sides of the 
distant Iiills; a Tridc awake eye, in 
short. Neither beard nor whisker 
had he, but as compensation for the 
absence of these signs of virility, 
he petted a pair of the most mgantic 
iron grey moustaches, which curled 
up and round again in a way that 
would strike envy and astonishment 
to the heart of the most ferocious 
militia olFiccr in England. 

1 can remember nothing else re¬ 
markable in the appearonco of 
Bussassa, except that his knees 
slightly knuckled over through the 
wear and tear of time and excessive 
exercise ; and4he calves of his legs, 
such as they Mere, for tlie same 
reasons had got up just behind the 
knee, under which the leg M as of 
the same thickness to the ancle—^he 
had a tendency also to go in the 
tendon-Achilles: but notM ithstand- 
ing these slight blemishes, a band 
of linen tied tight round each ancle 
to comfort thesft back sineM's, and a 
sash bound tightly about his loins, 
few gentlemen now after the grouse 
in the Highlands M'ould be able to 
walk with Bussassa of Dharwar, as 
he M as in the days I write of. 

We walked into the shade, and 
sat down on a bank of hard red clay, 
carpetted an ii^ thick M'ith dry 
bamboo leaves; I to examine the 
workmai^hip of Bussassa’s match¬ 
lock, and he to smoke, out of a pipe 
made on the spot of a teak leaf, 
which he curled up jnto a funnel,* 
and charged with tobacco from the 
pouch. I handed him a cap, m hich 
ne placed on a stone with a little 
bit of old rag round it, and a pinch 
of gunpowder, and giving it a smart 
tap M’ith another stone, the rag was 
smoking, and the pipe ignited from 
it. If ever man enjoyed the weed, 
it was Bussassa—he appeared to 
drink it; with both his hands round 
his mouth and pipe, he guarded the 
escape of the irc^rant smoke with 
jealous care. IVo little white 
columns poured out of his nostrils, 
and the leaf was exhausted and cast 
away. 

T^^e this operation was going 
6n, I had his matchlock in mj 
hands, which, for the sake c£ mj 
gun-admiring reader, I will describe. 

Imprimis, 1 1 was rather longer than 
a garden-rake, bound to the stock 
at thre# equal distances along the 


barrel by bauds of iron, slightly bell- 
mouthed, gauge twenty. The pan, 
for it M as not on the pei-cusSon 
principle be it remembered, was 
formed on a large dab of black bees¬ 
wax plastcijed on the side of the 
stock whQs» .the look should be, and 
embossed^'atf over with red,-seeds. 
The touch-hole M'as guardt^d, and 
the powder in the pan pre^ved by 
another little dot of whicu 

could be removed whepylme gun 
was to be fired. The Mem and 
trigger were one piece of in the 
shape of an S, which M-^ent throi^h 
the stock perpendicularly behind 
the barrel, and worked pn a pin 
running tlu'ougli from Side tjSi. Side, 
as tho screw does that our 

lock plates. The upper ‘^d of 
the S was split, and held in its jaws 
the match, a piece of cotton cord 
satiurated with nitre. 

It was an unoomfortable-looking 
gun, but Bussassa was attached to 
it, and declared it could kill an ele¬ 
phant. As it wanted ap hour and 
a half of sun-set, and M'e had 
nothing to do, Bussassa proposed 
that we should go and see the 
‘ Dewul,’ tho residence of the jungle 
god, who. was by all accounts a 
perfect Irich to ^hicarees who 
treated him civijly—a present of a 
cocoa-nut ftiii bunch of plantains 
always onsurini^ a shot at hog or 
deer. Moreover, there was a 
tigerish nollol^ he wanted to show 
^mo, where he had sal up and killed 
a tiger from a tree lost yeaf: and by 
the time we came back the horse- 
keeper would have arrived with tho 
things he was sent for. 

A quarter of an hour’s M’-alk along 
a winmng cattle path brought us to 
the reedy banks of a dry water¬ 
course, wliidi we descended; a cool 
but gloomy spot, even when the 
sun was high, for the overhanging 
banks were lined with tall bamboos, 
which nearjy met overhead: but at 
this hour of the day, with a slanting 
evening sun, its silence and gloom 
were most unpwssive. The bed of 
tbe jiullah was irregular and sandy, 
out of which at intervals the baril 
rock appeared, fonning here and 
there natural basins. One of them 
still held water, alihough choked 
with decaying masses of dead leaves. 

We Bu^nsed a peacock with a 
gaudy train, who was drinking: he 
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startled us as mucli as we frightened 
him, when ho sprang up, beating 
the still air with his heavy wings, 
^en the little birds here appeared 
timid; everything alive was on its 
guard, all eyes and ears, feeling the 
influence of the place. IS^or was it 
a neighbourhood to loiter in: the 
two figures that moved round the 
water carried their guns at the ready, 
and shortly disappeared as they 
came—in silence. 

A few minutes more along the 
cattle-path brought us to a clear 
spot, where another path crossed, 
and at the junction of the four, 
under a tamarind tree, I was intro¬ 
duced to the divinity. 

The Devrul was formed of four 
large slabs of stone, one forming the 
ba^, two the sides, and the fourth 
covering it in. A raised dais of 
baked clay occupied the back of 
this kennel, and on the dais Sawmy 
himself was re^eottully pointed out 
to me. I could not see the idol very 
distinctly, but it appeared to me 
much the size of a monkey. He 
was veiy black and very shiny; 
round his neck he wore a wreath of 
—no, they were a kind of marigold. 
At his feet w|re deposited a bunch 
of plantains, and tP broken cocoa- 
nut. Bussassa went down flat on 
his face, and orie3*ftu*!: in a Ine¬ 
brious voice ‘ Hifniman.’ Als I did 
not wish him to seg me*laughmg, I 
turned my back, and scrolled slowly^ 
away; joined me almost immt^ 
diately, and we tnado the best of 
our way home to thft water. 

We were disappointed on our 
return to find no signs of the people 
from the tent. Bussassa relieved his 
feelings with another teak-leaf of 
tobacco, and to encourage me for 
an interview with a tiger gave me 
the particulars of his brother’s 
death. 

* You see those stones there, 
built in a circle, on the bank oppo¬ 
site, under that old tree P That was 
the place he killed in—no one 
has ever sat there since. I Wes 
sitting with him. It was Qn the 
night of a full moon. The tiger 
was moving round the water, and 
came right towMrds us—he either 
saw or smelt us, for when about 
three pa^s off, he stood, and began 
to growl: my brother fired, and 1 
scrambled out of the pit, as the 


tiger fiaced his teeth in my broker’s 
neck. I spent the rest of that 
night up a tree, and was very ill 
and mad next day. This scar on 
my leg was done tnen.’ 

All this was told with the most 
absurd sang froid, considering that 
he was sitting within sight of the 
spot; but Shicarecs are real philo¬ 
sophers. 

‘ The cattle are coming to drink,’ 
said Bussassa in explanation, as the 
short grunting bellow of buffaloes, 
bleating of sheep and goats, and the 
noise of many running quadrupeds 
fell upon the oar: and out of an 
opening in the jungle, on the other 
Bide of the water, poured a living 
stream of thirsty cattle and goats. 
The huffs throw up their noses and 
stood motionless when they caught 
sight of ns, and then twirUhg round, 
cocked their tails, and rushed head¬ 
long away, crashing through WWy 
impediment like wild thin^. 
two herdsmen, who were singing 
loudly in the jungle, as they brougln 
up the roar of their charge, were 
silenced in a moment, mal^g sure 
the cattle had seen a tiger; but 
Bussassa edling out explained the 
case, while* the buffaloes, who had 
wheeled round again at a respoctM 
distance, advanced slowly and hesi¬ 
tatingly, with their heads ap and 
horns back, squinting down their 
noses at ua most ominously. 

Confidence was restored when 
their guardians came up, and I 
looked begrudgingly on them as 
they occupied the whole pool, and 
bid fair to suck it drv. 

The herdsmen and Bussassa were 
holding a conference, when I was 
gratified by the approach of my 
horsekeeper and the village man, 
who were coming along at a round 
trot to show their zeal. 

The horsekeeper unfastened the 
blanket which was tied round his 
shoulders, from which fell a towel, 
containing a bottle of beer, a small 
loaf of bread, and on English let¬ 
ter! which haid been forw^ed by 
an attentive friend in cantonment. 
Yes, an English letter, crossed and 
recrossed, from a dear relative. 
Shicaree as I was, 1 retired for 
the moment, and greedily devour^ 
its contents, and my mind wai in 
England again. Mothers and sis¬ 
ters will understand this.) 

L 2 
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The little pool was of the consis¬ 
tence of pea-soup when the cattle 
were driven off home to the village. 
I made my dinner of bread and 
beer, while my comrade eat a couple 
of Wack indigestible-looking soft 
flat cakes, with some black sugar 
like treacle, and drank from the 
pool! 

The sun was going down as we 
spread the blanket in the pit, and 
Bussassa tipped the muzzles of my 
guns with enunam.* Side by side 
we sat, silent as mutes—there was 
no alloy to the happiness of that 
hour. 

Our first visitants were the mon¬ 
keys, w'ho were whooping and 
springing from branch to branch, 
lighting, shrieking, and chattering; 
a red republic they were, without 
order or authority among them: 
might was right, and that was de¬ 
cided by length of teeth. Dow'n 
they flopped one after the other, 
some with children hanging round 
their necks, some in pairs agreeing 
indifferently ; some confirmed old 
bachelors, friendly to none. A 

J roung man-about-town, or gentish- 
ooking monkey, with his on 
the other sex, w'ould drop from a 
branch, and commence showing off 
and ingratiating ^.himself into the 
good graces of a quiet young mother 
with an infant, when whop would 
come down a great fellow and start 
him up the next tree with a flea in 
his ear: who was no sooner safe from 
immediate vengeance than he would 
relieve his wounded pride by chat¬ 
tering a volley of abuse at the tall 
bully, upon which tall bully would 
skim up after him, to pay him out; 
and then commenced a race and 
steeple chase, such rash leaps, such 
drops from branch to branch, that 
the lookers on could remain neutral 
no longer, but joined in the hunt, 
chasing the chaser or the chased in 
delicious confusion. 

When thagr were tired of this 
sport, they dropped from the trees 
in twos and threes, and trotted on 
all fours up to the water, and on 
their knees and hands sucked their 
fill. 

Then we had a flock of peafowl to 
look at, and jungle-fowl, all su¬ 


premely imorant of our presence: 
till the wiades grew deep, when 
they retired as the broad red moon 
rose over the tree-tops—-like a great 
cheese. As she mounted higher, 
and the last traces of sunlight va¬ 
nished, she grew paler and brighter, 
and soon appeared like a disc of 
burnished sdver, flooding the scene 
with her fairy hght. 

The stars were almost quenched; 
and as the eye returned from tho 
deep blue, limitless expanse of ether, 
and rested on tho glistening foliage 
of the feathery bamboos, all at play 
in the breeze, you might fancy you 
heard chords of delicious melody 
floating through the air—the music 
of the spheres! 

I began to repeat to myself;— 

The moon shines bright:—In such a 
night as this. 

When the sweet wind did gently kiss 
the trees. 

And they did make no noise; in such a 
night, 

Troilus, methinks, mounted the Trojan 
walls, 

And sigh’d his soul toward the Grecian 
tents, 

Where Cressid lay that night. 

Jn such a night 

Did Tlusbe fekrfully o’ertrip the dew ; 
And saw the lion's shadow ere himself. 
And ran dismay’d itway. 

® ^ * In such a night 
Stood Dido with a vallow in her hand, 
Upon the wild ^a-banks, and waved 
her love 

*To come again “to Carthage. 

' .In 8uch*a night 

Medea gather’d the enchanted herbs, 
That did renew eld'iBson. 

In such a night 
Did Jessica steal from the wealthy Jew; 
And with an unthriit love did run from 
Venice, 

As far as Belmont. 

And in such a night 
Did young Lorenzo swear he loved her 
well; 

Stealing her soul with many vows of 
faith. 

And ne’er a true one. 

And in such a night 
Did pretty Jessica, like a little shrew. 
Slander her love, and he forgave it her. 

As I concluded these lines, 1 im¬ 
pulsively turned round to realize 
* pretty Jessica,' but the charm was 


* Lime. It is necesaaiy that the sight of a gun should be white, in order to see 
it after sun^t. 
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rudely broken as my eye rested on 
Bassassa’s leather skulfcap, shining 
in the moonlight; his head was on 
his breast, arms folded, legs out¬ 
stretched, and each toe standing out 
stiff and distinct from its neighbour, 
one of his great toes wrapped round 
with a bit of rag to solace it; for a 
bauble thorn had wounded it in the 
morning. 

Busaassa was a good man and 
true, but by no manner of means a 
pleasant substitute for the ideal ‘ Jes- 
sica.’ I revenged myself on him by 
giving him a poke under the fifth 
rib, which woke him at once; he, 
however, assured me in a whisper 
that he had never been asleep. 

After carefully raising his eyes 
above the pit, ho took a scarchmg 
scrutiny around, and then lowered 
his head, and commenced untying 
an old pink calico handkerchief. I 
was rather surprised to see some 
bits of a broken cocoa-nut and a 
small bunch of plantains drop out; 
he peeled a plantain, and holding it 
in his doubtful fingers, politely 
offered it to me. I excused myself, 
and peeled and ate another, while 
Bussassa helped himself. 

‘ Oh, we ara certain to get a shot; 
Huniman will be yery glad because 
you made ‘ poojak’ |a^him: I am 
nothing—but aij English .gentle- 
mau I Oh! it’s a great honour for 
him, without doubt!’ 

*I make pooiahP’ I indignantly# 
exclaimed. ‘ Wh^it do you meanP^ 

‘ You gave me the order, sir, in 
the morning, you: kliow very well, 
and I went and got the fruit, and 
offered it, when the horsekeeper 
went to the tent for the blanket and 
bread.’ 

‘ Why, you said you wanted half 
a rupee; did I give it to you P’ 

‘ J^o, air, you did not, certainly, 
but the horsekeeper did, and he 
told me not to trouble you again, 
but to go at once and make the 
poojah.’ 

‘ Oh the scoundrel! if I don’t pay 
him out to-morrow!’ 

‘ No, sir, don’t be angry the 
horsekeeper—it is my fault, but 
what harm has been done P Have 
you not got the plantains to eat? 
Takp another, sir/ 

Oh, thought I, this is disgraceful. 
Here have I actually offered up 
sacrifice to * Huniman/ the monkey 


God! and it will got all over the 
cantonment. And, in sheer despe¬ 
ration, I commenced eating the 
plantains, vowing vengeance against 
the horsekeeper, and highly applaud¬ 
ing his benevolence in my heart at 
the same time; and the moon showed 
that I was smiling, while Bussassa 
struggled grimly to suppress his 
satisfaction at the success of his 
pious fraud. 

‘ l^eet, peet, ti teewit-pcot-ti-toc- 
wit,’ cried a plover, as she flew 
towards us, and passed over our 
heads. Bussassa’s eyes were on the 
instant straining in the direction 
she came from, trying to penetrate 
the deep shadows under the trees 
on the margin of the jungle. I asked 
him in a whisper if he saw anything; 
ho squeezed my ai’m, and hold it, 
squeezing and relaxing his hold by 
turns. At lost he squeezed harder 
and harder as I saw a iiguro 
moving under the shadow of tho 
trees, which almost immediately 
walked out into tho moonlight an 
immense stag, as big as an Arab 
horse. Two hinds followed him, 
and all three began to graze towards 
us—nearer, and nearer, till at last 
they raised their heads, and after a 
moment’s survey, with their groat 
Icaf-lilie ears pricked, walked lei¬ 
surely towards tho water. • 

I believe I was mor<v excited at 
that moment than I ever was before 
or since, for my first stag was stand¬ 
ing knee-deep in the soft mud, 
twelve paces from the muzzle of my 
gun! 

Oh that earnest, long-protracted 
aim—I was sure I should miss him: 
and that provoking Bussassa was 
giving me little stabs in the side 
with nis fingers, and, in an autho¬ 
ritative and exasperated manner, 
whispered, ‘Marro, Sahib—Marro 
gelde,—Fire, sir—fire quick.’ 

Bang! My ears were filled with 
noise and confusion as the stag and 
his hinds sprang int8 the jungle, 
disappearing with the report of my 
gun. The smoko cleared off", and 
showed the ground os bare os it was 
five minutes before. 

' I have not missed him,' I cried, 
in an appealing manner. Bussassa 
was standing up in the pit, with his 
oar on the groimd outside. ‘Girgia!’ 
he chuckled out with a knowing nod 
—‘ Girgia!—he has falleli.’ 
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He jumped out of tbe pit, and I 
followed without asking why. Going 
on liis bands and knees where the 
atag stood when I fired, he pointed 
to the wot mud. ‘ Deko, Sahib!’ 
said he, and he pointed to a patch, 
as big as the crown of a hat, or short 
out hair sprinkled on the mud. 

‘ But ho has gone olF, JBussassa P’ 

‘Ne, Saliib, no; girgia, nusdig 
hai—Ho, sir, he has dropped, and 
is close at hand,’ So saying, he 
went back to tho pit, and brought 
out his sword, an ugly-looking wea¬ 
pon enough, and, leading the w'ay, 
took up the pugg, and follow'od it 
into tho jungle. 

‘ Hai, Saljib, hai—Shabash—here 
ho is! bravo,’ cried Bussas.sa, and 
he stood with ono foot on tho dead 
stag. 

1 could hardly believe in my 
good luck, ns I walked round him, 
and contciuplated his immense ant¬ 
lers. ‘Oh, hero’s a trophy! if I 
never shoot another,’ thought 1. 

‘What did I tell you, sirP’ said 
Bussassa; ‘ did I not say w'o were 
sure to have luck if you made poo- 
jah to ‘ Iluniman’ P Wo shall get 
another shot before morning.’ And 
he began to teardownsmall (tranches 
to cover tho baunebes of tli^ stag. 
We protected tlitf animal from tho 

{ 'ackals'as well as we could in a 
luny, and returned lo tlio pit; 
loaded the discharged barrel, and 
relapsed info silence. Sleep was 
out of tho question—those antlers 
were too prominently before my 
mind's eye to admit such a w'eak- 
uess. 

Spitter, spatter—spider, spatter, 
went a Lost of little frogs, as they 
fled from the bank, and hopped 
abng on the top of the water, like 
flying-fish pursued by a dolphin. 
Our eyes were instantly ])ecring out 
over the margin of our hiding- 
place. 

Only a jackal 1 ‘ Not a jackal,’ 
whispered Bhssassa, ‘a baloo,' the 
geoume lion’s provider—understood 
to be an old jackal, who, no longer 
able to himt for himself, follows a 
tiger, as the pilot-fish does a shark, 
only, for obvious reasons, at a more 
re^ectful distance. 

He lapped some water, and came 
BBaelling along towards our ])lace; 
atoppedj and stared in our direction 
with his ‘tears pricked forwards; 


could make nothing of us, and sat 
down, and began to scratch his ear 
like a dog; then taking a long look 
at the surrounding forest, as if he 
was thinking, trotted off into the 
shadows. 

We presently heard his peculiar 
shriek and bark, such a noise as 
could only be imitated by a suddenly 
frightened cur dog. 

About half an hour after this 
visit, a noise of many feet attracted 
our attention, and, grunting and 
squeaking, came a sounder of some 
thirty hog. A huge boar, with tre¬ 
mendous tusks^ led the party, con¬ 
sisting of pigs of every age, down to 
a family of squeakers of two months 
old. Tuey were on tho opposite side 
of tho pool, some thirty paces off, 
but the night was so light that you 
could almost see their eyes. 

Again my gun was tremulously 
grasped and pointed, and again Bus- 
sassa jogged and nudged me, and 
whispered ‘ Marro gelde.’ The same 
confusion was among the pigs on 
the report of my gun, but this time, 
as the smoke cleared off, a large 
black mass lay wriggling in the 
mud. A vjetorious ‘.girgia’ from 
Bussassa, and ^n English ‘ hurrah’ 
fi’ora Hardbargaip, and they both 
were standijfgi^cwer tho prostrate 
boar, Bussassa, in the excess of his 
joy, kicking tho dead pig with the 
flat of his foot, And heaping abusive 
«epithets on him and on his mother 
*id sisters. , • 

We returned to our hiding-place, 
and 1 loaded i^ain, while Bu8.sa88a 
sang praises to ‘ Huniman.’ J. w'as 
satished with my success, though 
Bussassa still promised another shot, 
as it was not later than twelve or 
one o’clock. 

The faint boom of a gun came on 
the breeze; Bussassa referred it to 
a pool about four miles ofi', where a 
village Shicaree had probably made 
a successful shot. 

Presently I heard, for the first 
time, the clear, musical bark of the 
spotted deer—so clear-sounding that 
it always gives one an idea of frosty 
air. Our friend the ‘ baloo’ we aUo 
heard from time to time, yelling and 
barking as if he was baying at his 
awful companion. Bussassa looked 
uneasy. 

The moon was rwidly slanting 
towards the west, and 1 grew sleepy 
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after my great excitement. The 
old Shicaree, on the contrary, ap- 
TOared more wakeful and watchful. 
No sooner satisfied that it was fancy, 
and not a moving object in the 
deep shade opposite, than his eyes 
were riveted in another direction. 
The little frogs rushing into the 
water gave an alarm more than 
once; now it was from a hare they 
fled—then from a pair of jackals 
who were trotting round the water, 
with their eyes fixed on the pig. 

The air began to grow chill; the 
moon would soon be behind the 
trees. A white mist began to hang 
about. The best part of the night 
was over. 

* A fine thing a blanket, certainly,’ 
said T to myself, as I rolled it tignt 
round. ‘ S'ancy that stag’s head 
stuffed! After I have shot a tiger 
or bear’s skin. I’ll send them home 
together. What a glorious country 
this is for shooting!—how uninha¬ 
bitable if there was no jungle.’ And 
I began to doze. 

‘ Ha-augh ’-Great Heavens ! 

that’s a tiger! Bussassa’s right hand 
was on my chest, holding me down. 

Witlufut taking his eyes off" the 
spot he,was guzutg on, he gently 
released me wlibn he felt me moving, 
satisfied that*I was now awake, and, 
aware of whal Imd happened, would 
noHump u^ startled. 

Tne moon, yhich was resting on 
the tree tops, shqpe directly oij his 
face; his lips were tightlj^ com¬ 
pressed, burthero was no expression 
in his features of any kind. 

‘ Ha-a-augh,’ thundered the tiger 
again, so deeply distinct and hollow 
that it Bounded as if it proceeded 
from an empty hogshead. The old 
Shicareo’s eyes never moved from 
the spot, but 1 felt a tremulous 
motion in his hand as he grasped 
my arm. We heard some twigs 
breaking under the shadows—^he 
was moving away from us, as his 
next roar confirmed. 

Bussassa appeared relieved, and 
taming his face full on mine, he 
whispered ‘ burra-boag, a royal 
tiger. Burra mut, don’t be afraid,’ 
said he, looking doubtfully at me. 

‘ Ha-augh,’ so close that it stun¬ 
ned us Ime a six-pounder, burst 
fmm the thicket on our left, and 
then after a suufiBie or two, a low 
ominous growl. ‘Wo each baag,’ 


‘ it is that tiger,’ whisperedBussassa, 
his countenance an ashy grev: and 
the growl continued deep and sono¬ 
rous, till you felt it vibrating on the 
ground. 

I believe neither of us either 
moved or breathed until the growl 
ceased. The whole of the tragedy 
as it occurred five years ago was to 
bo repeated over again now. What 
the tiger had done once so success¬ 
fully, he wouldn’t fear to do again; 
and if it really was the same ^ast, 
time was nearly over with us. Al¬ 
though no believer in special judg¬ 
ments, I could not help feeling the 
keenest remorse for having eaten, 
even in fun, of the sacrificial fruit: 
remembering what a grievous sin it 
was considered bv the primitive 
Christians, who rather than do as I 
had done, were glad to suff’er death 
under horrible torments. Such 
were the thoughts that fiashed 
through my mind while that growl 
continued. Poor Bussassa, I lancy, 
was past thinking at all. Abject 
fear was painted on every feature 
of his face. When I had attempted 
to raise my gun in the direction of 
the growl (for the tiger hod never 
once ^lown himself,) Bussassa had 
seized the barrels, and held them 
down with his strength : perhaps 
presence of mind ooulj have gone 
no further. Everything must have 
an end, and this fAghtt’ul moment 
was no exception to the rule. 

As the tiger drew oflf, and we felt 
that he had made up his mind that 
he was afraid of us, a kind of re¬ 
action came over us both. I lost 
all respect for him, and could I have 
caught a glimpse of him, 1 think 1 
should have hazarded a shot. Bus- 
sassa merely remarked that he had 
not been growling at us—that ho 
had only been mystified by smelling 
men, and seeing the dead boar. 

The jungle was again as silent as 
death, and the moon under tlic trees. 
Every now ancU then we heard 
something moving in the jungle on. 
the other side of the pool, and at 
last a sort of grumble from our 
friend the tiger, who was evidently 
about the pig. Bussassa declared 
that he had carried the hog .away, 
but it was too dark to see distinctly: 
and as I was quite sure that my 
comrade would keep his eyes open 
for the rest of the ^ght, or rawer 
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morning, I made myself up for a 
nap. 

When I awoke, there was a streak 
of light in the east. The morning 
was orcaking. It was light enough 
to sec that Bussassa was right, the 
boar was gone! The tiger had 
positively juggled him away from 
almost under our very noses, with¬ 
out our hearing any noise. 

‘ I wish I had got a sight at that 
tiger,’ said I. 

' If you had fired, sir, when his 
head was towards us, growling in 
that way, you would never have 
shot again, at tigers or anything 
else; ho would have been on us and 
killed us both. It is the same that 
killed my brother.’ 

'Pooh, pooh, Bussassa,’ said I, 

‘ how many tigers have been killed 
in this district since then F’ 

‘ It is the same, sir, every one 
knows that; he has never been 
killed, and never Avill bo: he is not 
a common tiger, he is a devil.' 

‘ Oh! that is the reason you were 
BO frightened then P’ 

‘I was not frightened, sir, for 
myself; what shoidd I have done if 
you had boon killed P’ 

'I think, Bussassa, you would 
have done what you did when your 
brother was killed, and taken to 
your heels.’ 

The old follow was thoroughly 
vexed now', and began to mumble 
to himself, and as I felt that it was 
only his position in my service that 
prevented his giving me a "bit of 
his mind, I confessed that I was 
never in such a stow in my life, and 
that we had had a most narrow 
escape, and that ho showed great 
coolness in holding my gun down. 
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Bussassa came round at once, and 
on the principle of ‘ you scratch my 
back and I’ll scratch yours,’ de¬ 
clared that young Engush gentle¬ 
men had no fear, and required pru¬ 
dent Shicarees to keep them out of 
da ng er. 

We now drew our balls and 
loaded with some large shot that 1 
had with me: and, as the sun rose 
over the dripping jungle, got raking 
shots at the pea-fowl when they 
came to drink. Killing six, in¬ 
cluding a splendid doora-wallor—a 
cock with a train six feet long. 

Thus ended this, to me, memo¬ 
rable night, my first in the jxingle. 
My servant with some bread and a 
bottle of tea, and the horsekeeper 
W'ith'the pony, were with ns by six. 
We found the boar about two hun¬ 
dred yards off, with his hind quar¬ 
ters eaten, and as I had a day’s 
journey to make to get to canton¬ 
ments, and but one more day’s 
leave, I reluctantly left him for the 
tiger: hoping to cultivate the devil's 
acquaintance next moon, and in 
greater security. Bussassa highly 
approved of this resolution, and was 
not so positive about his immorta- 
lity. 

The boar’s and stag’s hT>ad were 
cut off, and sent on to cantonment 
to bo stuffed. I the venison 
to Bussassa,* who divided a portion 
with my servants and sold the rest 
to the vilWers of Gouklscope. 

‘ Well, I am gdad you have re- 
turnefi in safety,' said a punster- 
friend of mine, to^ whom I that 
night related my adWnturcs. ‘ Al¬ 
though you lost your pork, you 
saved your bacon.’ 
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The painter’s dead, yet still he channs the eye, 
IrYhife Engl.ind lives, his fame can never die ; 

But he who struts his hour upon the stage 
Can scarce protract his fame through half an age, 
Nhr pen nor pencil can the actor save, 

The art and artist have one common grave. 


^HE truth contained in these lines, 
which were written by Garrick, 
was afterwards amplified and applied 
to the groat actor in Sheridan’s 
monody upon him, and equally does 
it describe the transient popularity 
of the singer. It is perhaps still 
more to convey any sufii- 


cient notioi^of the quality, power, 
and varied inflection of the singing 
voice, and the peculiar and striking 
expression which it is sometimes 
capable of producing, than of the 
speaking tones and gesture of an 
actor. In the former case we can 
scarcely do more than relate the 
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effect produced bj performance. 
Singers with otlier groat and varied 
excellences have arisen since the 
time of Bortleman; but the same 
splendid voice, the same untiring 
zeal, the same mental energy, and 
the same independence of character, 
ns well as the same knowledge and 
lovo of his art, must unite in one 
person in order to form another 
singer like hu^ *, for into the dia> 
charge of his duty all these qualities 
habitually entered. 

The race of his eminent musical 
contemporaries is nearly extinct; ono 
only of his frequent associates re¬ 
maining. The following sketch 
comes from one who knew him in the 
zenith of his fame, who has been 
with him in public and in private, 
who enjoyed the privilege of occa¬ 
sionally singing with him, and the 
advantage of his advice and assistance. 

A few years more, and Bartlcman’s 
remaining hearers will have followed 
liim; and tradition, unless assisted 
by some record like the present, 
will only hand down his name as 
one of the eminent singers of his 
day. 

James Bortleman, the finest 
singer that the English *school has 
produced, was bom, •it is believed, 
in Westminster, September 19,1769. 
At the usual age ne wSs admitted 
into thechoir of WSstminsterjlbbcy, 
of which Dr. Cook^ wa^ then or¬ 
ganist and master of the^ boys. His , 
voice apd capacity soon raised him^ 
above his contcmptJraries, and he be¬ 
came a deserved favqprite with his 
master. His early familiarity with 
the best specimens of the highest 
style of music disciplined and formed 
his taste, and his admiration of the 
great masters of the English school, 
imbibed when a boy, terminated 
only with his life. Miss Hawkins, 
the daughter of the musical his¬ 
torian, in her Anecdotes and Bio~ 
raphical Sketches, thus speaks of 
im as a boy:—‘Bartleman would 
sometimes spend the leisure part of 
a whole day at our house, whore, at 
my father’s request, he would sing 
whatever was put before him, and 
with the sweetness of a lark pour 
forth his meUifiuous notes. It was 
when called upon to sing a solo 
anthem that he most shone and 
most delighted. I now seem to hear 
him in Greene’s ' Acquaint thyself 


with Godand may I never forget 
the impression of those sounds. 
His fine taste was either natural to 
him. or showed itself so early as to 
make it appear so. Under Dr. 
Cooke’s tuition it met witli every 
encouragement; and 1 think it must 
be acknowledged by all who ever 
heard him, that, excepting the lark 
‘singing up to heaven’s gate,’ no¬ 
thing more melodious over warbled 
in the air.’ 

The Academy of Ancient Music, 
though verging towards extinction, 
was still supported by n respectable 
list of subscribers, and young Bnr- 
tleman was allowed to take his 
place among the principal trebles, 
for which voice, education, and taste 
eminently qualified him. ‘ Of liis 
early superiority,’ Miss Hawkins 
adds, ‘ he was as little vain as if it 
had consisted in spinning a top or 
trundling a hoop; and, h>t me add, 
that in the goodness of his nature 
ho never forgot where he had spent 
BO many of his boyish hours; and 
that whatever time elapsed without 
our writing, he was always prompt 
and eager to express his unabated 
regard for us. Success nev or altered, 
applause neVer elevated him; and 
he died, as ho had lived, beloved 
beyond the usual* degree of lovo 
bestowed on those whoso excellence 
has no companion.’ 

When his voice broke, Bartleman 
.resolved on making music his pro¬ 
fession, for which he assiduously 
^alific'd hidlBolf by diligent study. 
Me applied himself to the practice 
of the organ and pianoforte, and 
became also an excellent performer 
on the violoncello. He studied 
with the fondness of an enthusiast 
the works of the Italian, English, 
and Flemish madrigal writers, and 
early began to form that unrivalled 
collection of them which was un¬ 
fortunately dispersed at his donllu 
In 1793, ho joined the_ Madrigal 
Society, where ho associated with 
his master Dr. Cooke, Stevens, 
Horsley, Spofforth, Eoberf^Cooke, 
and other less eminent composers of 
the English school. The library of 
this society yet contains many com¬ 
positions which bo scored for its 
use. Two years before, he had been 
elected a member of the Catch Club, 
where he was accustomed to meet 
W ebbe, Callcott, HarrisonJKlny volt, 
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Sale, and Greatorex; but he retired 
from this society for a time, and re¬ 
joined it in 1798. At the time when 
'Burtleman first appeared as a solo 
singer, lleinhold, Champness, and 
the elder Sale were in possession of 
the public favour; and in 1791, his 
name appears in the following list 
of bass chorus singers at the Ancient 
Concerts—Danby, Doyle, Saunders, 
Bartlernan, and Boyce. 

After the season of 1791 had ter¬ 
minated. Harrison seceded from the 
Ancient Concerts, together with 
Miss Cantelo, afterwards Mrs. Har¬ 
rison. Bartlernan, who now began 
to feel that his rising powers were 
adequate to something more than 
chords singing, enlisted in the or¬ 
chestra of the Vocal Concerts, which 
wore established by Harrison and 
Knyvett in 1792. The orcliestra 
at these concerts consisted only of a 
pianoforte and a quartet band ; and 
their materials were glees, songs, 
and catches. The first year pro¬ 
duced a successful pecuniary result; 
but having to contend not only 
against the fashionable Ancient Con¬ 
certs, but those of Salomon, con¬ 
ducted by Haydn an^ aided by 
the talents of Mara, and the Pro¬ 
fessional Concerts, supported by 
Pleyel and Billifigton, the ^lecula- 
tions af the soceders terminated un- 
profitabl]^ after the season of 1794, 
when Harrison and Barflcman ro- 
tumed to the Ancient Concerts;« 
and in 1795, the latter took that 
station which he held without a 
rival till his death. The principal 
singers for this jc&r were Signora 
Banti, Mrs. Harrison; Messra. Har¬ 
rison, Nield, Bartlernan, Champness, 
Knyvett, Sale (the elder), and 
Bcllamv (the elder). His first song 
■was ‘ The Lord worketh wonders,’ 
his second, ‘ Go, my faithful soldier,’ 
neither of them admitting or requir¬ 
ing more than a good voice and a 
motlerate share of execution. His 
third 8ong,*'Nasoo al bosco,’ from 
Handel’s £zio, displayed his 
powers as a singer to much greater 
advantage, and it continued to be a 
favourite w'ith him and with tlie 
publio throughout his life. Fp to 
this time the Concerts of Ancient 
Music wore little more than per¬ 
formances of Handel’s compositions: 
—the noble directors adopting the 
taste of freorge III., who, in his 


private concerts restricted his musi¬ 
cal enjoyment to these alone. But 
Bartlernan had now felt his ground; 
and the indications of his vigorous 
and active mind, as well as his power, 
soon manifested themselves. Ho 
venerated Handel, but not with 
ignorant and exclusive devotion; 
and from the long neglected remains 
of Purcell’s genius he imparted new 
life and new character to these con¬ 
certs, while they furnished abun¬ 
dant scope for the display of his un¬ 
rivalled abilities as a singer. If 
Purcell had never written these 
would have been but imperfectly 
displayed ; and it may also be safely 
niiirmodthat some of Purcell’s great 
songs wore unknown until Bartle- 
man revealed their varied and extra¬ 
ordinary exoellences. In Purcell's 
time the vocal art, lost and forgotten 
in the age which immediately pre¬ 
ceded him, was yet but in its infancy, 
while his songs demand the powers 
of its full maturity. He wrote 
them for posterity. 

In 1796, Bartlernan resumed his 
place at the AucientConcerts, but the 
season had half expired ere he was 
allowed to venture on the novel and 
perilous experiment reviving Pur¬ 
cell. At the Axth concert he sung 
the magician's seng from the Indian 
Queen, ‘ twice ten hundred 
deities;’ and his ^.uditors were soon 
made to f(?el t^e truth of Burney’s 
remark, thajt ‘ this song opens with 
.the finest piece of recitaiiv,p in our 
language.’ But Vho will ever forget 
Lis delivery of the passage— 

From thy iileepy manaion rise, 

And open thy unwilling eyea. 

The gradual crescendo, from the 
first bar of this expressive passage 
until the full power of his splendid 
voice pealed in at its close, took the 
audience by surprise. Accustomed 
to the chaste simplicity and quiet 
excellence of Hamson, the fire and 
animation of the new Ibglish singer, 
and the bold originality of the music 
on which he was engaged, awoke 
them as from a dream. At the next 
concert, he revived ‘ the Frost Scene,’ 
from King Arthur, a composition 
in which the learning as well as the 
genius of Purcell are equally oon- 

S iicuous. The part of ‘The Cold 
enius' presents difficulties to the 
singer which occur in no oth» song, 
but Bartlemaii overoaxne them aU, 
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adding another laurel to his oam 
fame, and to the wreath which eU' 
oirdes the brow of Purcell. But 
his greatest triumph was to come. 
At the ninth concert he revived— 
or rather caused to be heard for the 
first time—* Let the dreadful engines 
of eternal will.’ This song, written 
for the character of Cardenio, in 
Purcell’s opera of Don Quixote, de¬ 
mands a combination of powers on 
the part of the singer which few, if 
any, songs require in a like degree. 
Page, hatred, scorn, pity, love, and 
contempt, in sw’ift ana sudden alter¬ 
nation, find their most vivid and 
ardent expression in this extraordi¬ 
nary composition, throughout which 
the singer has the accompaniment 
of the pianoforte or violoncello only. 
The whole effect must be produced, 
if it be produced, by his unaided 
powers; and it was a test to which 
few had cared, and few will care, to 
subject themselves. The result must 
always be complete success or entire 
failure. Bartfeman felt that he was 
equal to his self-imposed task. He 
had prepared his auditors for his 
granaest exhibition of Purcell’s 
genius, and he was himself prepared 
to display it. In thd course of his 
career many critios sat in judgment 
upon him, but be^ was the severest 
01 them all. Me studied his song 
as an actor Vould^stuuy one of 
Shakspeare’s characters; he became 
the person that he j^presented; iie 
entered into every feeling, thought, 
and emotion of his mind, finding for 
each the most emphatic expression 
in Purcell’s music j and the result 
was, that the song was his, and his 
alone; with Bartleman it was born 
—with him it died. The mental as 
well as bodily exertion which this 
song entailed upon him can scarcely 
be estimated except by those who 
knew him. A lady of fashion, who 
had engaged him for a concert at 
her house, having heard of his name 
in connexion with this song, ad¬ 
dressed him in the course of the 
evening, as if asking for some po¬ 
pular ballad, with ‘ Pray, Mr, Bartle¬ 
man, will you favour us with ‘ Let 
the dreadtul enginesP ‘Madam,’ 
said Bartleman, ‘ do you know what 
you ask—do you know that it is an 
illness to me to sing that song P’ In 
fact, whenever he did sing it, it was 
usually his last effort, ana one that 


left him little power or inclination 
to re-enter the orchestra. 

In the following concerts of the 
same season he sung, with Harrison, 
the duet of ‘ To ai’ms,' from Jim- 
duca; aud the song of * Thy genius, 
lo! from his sweet bed,’ in the play 
of The Massacre of Paris; having 
thus, in the course of a few weeks, 
displayed to his admiring hearers 
the unrivalled and long-forgotten 
talents of their illustrious country¬ 
man. 

This season established Bartle¬ 
man’s reputation tu) a singer, bat it 
also served to develope bis character. 
The habits of those by whom be was 
surrounded in the orchestra of the 
Ancient Concerts were those of pas¬ 
sive obedience. Whatever noble 
directors commanded them to sing, 
they sung—never questioning their 
ability, never impugning their judg¬ 
ment. Their creea was quiet sub¬ 
serviency, but such was not that of 
Bartleman. He had the mannora 
of a gentleman, but bis opinion in 
matters eomiected with his art he 
never condescended to compromise. 
Here, unlike his asseciatos, he was 
no respecter of persons; he would 
argue with a chorus singer, but ho 
would not truckle to a lord. With 
hifh art levelled all distinctions; 
whoever cordimly pursued what he 
regarded as its best^ interests, ho 
wclcotned as a friend; whoever op¬ 
posed them he withstood to the face. 
The influence of such a mind was 
soon perceived in the future season 
of the Ancient Concerts. The Eng¬ 
lish school found in him an enlight¬ 
ened and able champion; its com¬ 
positions, sacred and secular, so long 
excluded from public notice, were 
again allowed to take their deserved 
place and rank, and the courtly in¬ 
fluences which had secured a mono¬ 
poly of attention to a single com¬ 
poser were counteracted. Bartleman 
felt his power, but used it to his 
own advancement anly as far as it 
was connected with the best interests 
of his art. His copious store of in¬ 
formation was poured out to this 
end; his influence was directed to 
it; his exertions had this in view as 
their chief object, and wherever 
these could be rendered available to 
the purpose at which ho aimed, they 
were cheerfully given. 

This was apparent whenever he 
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appeared as a public performer, and, 
next to the Ancient Concerts, chiefij 
in the provincial musical festivals. 
These were sometimes more trading 
speculations of London musicians, 
but in the triennial meetings of the 
Worcester, Gloucester, and Here¬ 
ford choirs they were under¬ 
taken for the benefit of some local 
charity. Such a periodical per¬ 
formance had existed at Birming¬ 
ham since the year 1776, by which 
several hundred pounds had always 
been obtained for the General Hos¬ 
pital there. In 1799, Bai'tleman 
was first engaged there as one of tho 
principal singers, and his influence 
was speedily felt, not only in his 
public performance, but in every¬ 
thing connected with the arrange¬ 
ment of tlie festival—in the choice 
of tho music—in the business of 
rehearsal, and in everything that 
tended to stamp upon it the charac¬ 
ter of excellence. The profits in 
that year rose to 1470/., and at tho 
triennial recurrence of tho festival, 
to 2380/. 

In 1801, the vocal concerts were 
revived by the same party ns had 
undertaken the former concerts 
under that name. The field was 
now more open, for the Ancient was 
tho only establislicd eoncert in acti¬ 
vity; andJEIarrison, Bartleman, and 
Knyvett, profiting by former expe¬ 
rience, enlarged their establi.shmcnt 
by the addition of a complete 
orchestra and chorus, thus enabling 
themselves to give their audience 
the most impular pieces of the An¬ 
cient Concerts, and adding many 
compositions which were there in¬ 
admissible. Among these were tho 
songs whicli Dr. Callcott wrote for 
Bartleman, in which tho aim of tho 
composer and that of the singer was 
to give to poetry of a high order just 
musical expression. Bartleman never 
condescended to lower his style to 
a vulgar standard, but, like a true 
artist, sought ta raiso the taste of 
his hearers to his own ; and some¬ 
times w^hen, on tho first performance 
of a song of which ho Imew the ex¬ 
cellence, it was coldly received, he 
would say, ‘ They don’t understand 
it—I must sing it till they do.’ But, 
as the manager of a scries of metro- 
pohtau concerts, he hod to encoun¬ 
ter, like all his prcdecesBora and 
successors, tjie constant craving 
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after novelty, good or bad, and in 
order to keep afloat, to go with the 
stream. For some years, and so 
long 08 Mrs. Billington was the 
prima donna of the concert-room as 
well as tho Opera House, the voc^ 
concerts were performances of classi¬ 
cal music of all kinds; but in 1807, 
music was identified in England 
with the singing of Cutalani. When 
she was absent, the theatre or tho 
concert-room was deserted; but her 
presence sufficed to crowd it. Her 
engagement at tho vocal concerts 
followed of necessity, and with it tho 
songs of Pucitta, Portogallo, and 
the inferior Italian composers whom 
she especially patronized. Then 
came harmonized airs instead of 
glees, and the compositions of Sir 
John Stevenson and Dr. Clarke were 
announced as among tho attractive 
features of a scheme. The Vocal 
Concerts were evidently tending 
downwards and approaching their 
end. Every concession of this kind 
was distasteful to Bartleman, whoso 
contempt for all these puny pretti- 
ncsses was supreme. Meanwhile 
his exertions to support the charac¬ 
ter of the Ancient Concerts of neces¬ 
sity relaxed. * « 

The Vocal Concerts were a private, 
and to a certaii^ext«ffit a rival specu¬ 
lation, am^demanaea of him constant 
exertion as a ^anager and a singer. 
His library, his judgment, bis cxer- 
tigus, had been, at tho command of 
the^irectors of the former concerts, 
or rather, as they were for a time, tho 
directed. During a single season 
diiferent madrigals of Ford, Lawes, 
Angelini, Pietro Philippi, Giovan- 
nelR, and Orlando di Lasso were per¬ 
formed at tho Ancient Concerts, and 
all selected by Bartleman from his 
own valuable library. To every 
class of the vocal composition which 
he regarded as worthy of admiration 
ho directed the puolic attention, 
and the Ancient Concerts never pre¬ 
sented BO varied an amount of ex¬ 
cellence as daring the seven years 
in which he first assumed a principal 
place in the orchestra. After the 
commencement of the Vocal Concerts 
the quiet routine of former years 
returned. A certain number of 
favourite pieces of Handel formed 
the staple of tho entertainment from 
year to year, and for many succes¬ 
sive seasons the concert books were 
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nearly the same. In the season of 
1811, the Ancient Concerts were de¬ 
prived of their most efficient vocal 
support, Mrs. BiUington having 
closed her public career, (singing ns 
her last song Purcell’s ‘ Mad Bess,’*) 
and Bartleraan being unable, from 
severe and protracted indisposition, 
to appear in any orchestra. His 
place was supplied at the Ancient 
and Vocal Concerts by Mr. Bellamy, 
and the following year ho was able 
to resume his usual professional 
avocations. 

In the course of this year ho lost 
his friend Harrison, in conjunction 
ivith whom ho had sung and acted 
as fellow-manager for so many years. 
The Vocal Concerts were continued 
under the direction of Bartlcman, 
C. Kny velt, W. Knyvett, and Grca- 
torex. But with the endeavour to 
heep their former hold on the public 
favour, Bartlcman was reluctantly 
compelled to engage singers with 
whom he never cordially acted, and 
his colleagues Greatorex and Kny- 
vott to substitute their harmonized 
airs for the legitimate glee. Various 
8ym]>toms indicated a change in tho 
public appetite, and it was cA'ident 
that the eingers of^ tho English 
school had*seen ,their best days. 
They had for njany years been su¬ 
premo, and the* iistrumcntal com¬ 
positions even pf the greatest Ger¬ 
man masters were rwely tolerated 
in their entire fdtm, while those of 
Beethoven were pr#scribed as tlie 
effusions of ampdman. The instru¬ 
mental performers and composers 
of London were At length roused 
from their lethargy, and in 1813 
the Philharmonic Society was 
formed, ‘ the chief object’ of which, 
as stated in its rules, was * the per¬ 
formance in the best style possible 
of the most approved instrumental 
music.’ Tho list of its members 
included not only all the most emi¬ 
nent instrumental composers and 

{ icrformers of the day, but several 
eading vocal wTiters and singers; 
among tho former, Bishop, Hondey, 
Attwood, and Shield, and of the 
latter Bartlcman and W. finyvett. 
But Bartlcman had neither time, 
health, nor inclination to engafje 
in the direction of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, to which tho attention of 


the town was now attracted. Tho 
man agci-s of tb e V ocal Goncei’ts main- 
tained tho unequal strife for a few 
years longer, but with a constantly de¬ 
creasing fist of subscribers, and after 
1820 they quitted tlie field. Bartls- 
mon’s last song at these concerts 
was, ‘ Yo twice ten lumdred deities.' 
At the second concert of this season 
Madame Mara, almost infirm and 
voiceless, was unwisely permitted 
to sing. She was heard Avith grief 
by tlioso whom she had once de¬ 
lighted, and with surprise by tho 
generation Avho had grown up since 
her departure from England. At tho 
fourth concert, Spohr, then known 
only as an unrivalled performer 
on tho violin, played a concerto. 
These were the principal events at¬ 
tending the last season of the Vocal 
Concerts. 

After the death of Harrison, Bar- 
tleman’s place was supplied at tho 
Ancient Concerts by V augban, and 
that of Mrs. Billingtou by Miss 
Stephens, Mrs. Salmon, or Mrs. 
Vaughan. In 1818 hewa.s frequently 
unaldc to take his place in tho 
orchestra, and in 1819 he was absent 
during the entire season. In the fol¬ 
lowing season he rallied suffioicTdly 
to resume his place, and for the last 
time to appear in that orchestra of 
which he uad once been tlie real 
director, and long one of the bright¬ 
est ornaments. His %lmiration of 
Purcell continued unchanged, and 
tho last song he sung was ‘ Thy 
genius, Ic^!’ 

His life was now approaching its 
termination. The disease under 
which* he suffered, and whicli for a 
whole season had incapacitated him 
from tho discharge of his public 
duties, though yielding for a time 
to medical treatment was never sub¬ 
dued. His ardent spirit struggled 
against its attacks, and often while 
delighting crowded audiences the 
dew of bodily agony stood upon his 
brow. Every alleviation that friend¬ 
ship could offer of medical skill 
suggest was given, for few men had 
a circle of sincercr friends or more 
ardent admirers; these, and above 
all the consolations of that religion 
of which he had early learned the 
value, supported him during a state 
of protracted suffering, which ter- 


This was also the last song that Miss Stephens sung in public.) 
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minatcd on tbe 15tK April, 1822. 
He wag buried in the cloigters of 
Wegtmineter Abbey, near the re- 
maing of hig master, Ilr. Cooke. The 
inscription on the monumental tablet 
near the spot is prefaced by the first 
notes of jPergolesi’a air, ‘ O Lord! 
have mercy upon me,’ and it re¬ 
cords with perfect Iruth, that ‘ he 
possessed qualities wliich are seldom 
united—a lively enthusiasm and an 
exact judgment.’ 

Bartlcman stood alone in that 
branch of the profession to which he 
belonged. Tire musical records of 
our country afford no similar in¬ 
stance of a concert singer acquiring 
the reputation and the influence 
w'hich ho acquired. Nor were these 
attained by unworthy means. He 
never souglit popularity by descend¬ 
ing to the level of his hearers, but 
obtained it by elevating their tastes 
to his own. Singers are usually 
either passive instruments in the 
hands of others, or if they have 
power it is too often used with a 
solo reference to their own advan¬ 
tage. Bartleman w'as the real head 
and chief of every orchestra that ho 
entered ; and he obtained the defer¬ 
ence which was paid him hot only 
by his supi'rior attainments ns a 
musician and a singer, but becaftise 
it was wcjl known that these were 
always subservient to the interests 
of his art. lie was accused ol* being 
intolerant, Itigoted, dogmatical, and 
exclusive, and it w'Ul not be denied 
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that the charge is in a certain degree 
true. But it must also be admitted 
that w ithout a decided preference for 
that style of vocal writing which he 
regarded as most worthy the atten¬ 
tion of an English singer, the public 
would have remained in ignorance of 
even the existence of those composi¬ 
tions which especially distinguish and 
ennoble the English school. Pur¬ 
cell’s finest bass songs were written 
not for the display of any existing 
singer’s powers, but rather to afford 
fit employment for the talents of one 
of future generations. They awaited 
the coming of Bartlcman, and then 
for the first and the last lime the 
unrivalled genius of their author ap¬ 
peared. Aided by his talents the 
English school di.splayed all its 
characteristic excellences, and when 
these were withdrawn it declined. 
It is true that he never willingly 
appeared as a public performer ex¬ 
cept with his own select companions, 
hut the result was a more perfect 
exhibition of that style of vocal 
music which they esjjecially cidti- 
vatod than has ever been heard since. 
Associated with Harrison, linyvett, 
and Vaughan, to whom Ips will was 
law, no composition in,which they 
were jointly emgaged was ever heard 
in public w'hile tlic slightest imper¬ 
fection of any kind remained. As 
long as this polish it^s given to the 
English glee *t refined its popula¬ 
rity, but it dqplincd after Bartle- 
mevu's death. 


THE DEMON CHAIN. 

% Hegenti of t!)t StDctrish fifountis of l^ipcr. 

fpiIE family of Piper, in Sweden, possess a curious antique chain, to 
-L which the following tradition is attached. It was given by the Devil 
to their founder, in a remote age, as the price of his soul and of those of 
his descendants, and a promise of worldly prosperity was united to it, while 
it should be faithfully worn. In the seventeenth century the army of 
Sweden lay before Copenhagen, under King Charles X. The chief of the 
Piper faralW hajl his station in the trenches, while his brother and heir was 

E osted at Helsingborg, on the Sound, opposite Elsinore. Late at night the 
ittcr received an order from his brother, by an unknown messenger, 
charging him. by the demon’s chain, to hurry to Copenhagen. He obeyed, 
but, on his arrival, the Count declared that lie bad never despatched the 
messenger, and that mysterious person disappeared. The mind of the 
Count became filled with the fear of a supernatural interference, and of 
coming calamity. His anticipations were realized. He was killed the 
same night, and, with his last breath, delivered the chain to his brother, 
declaring that the demon had, by this timely interposition, preserved the 
mferual pledge to their posterity. It is still worn by the head of the 
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house, with superstitious care, and its influence is thought to be in no wise 
impaired. The story was related to the author by Count Piper, of a col¬ 
lateral branch, now Secretary to the Swedish Mission at St. Potorsburgh. 


$art h 

"Whore sheer the beetling clifls ascend above the Baltic foam, 

The ancient counts of Piper raised their dark and frowning homo, 

No gentle knights of chivalry, but Northmen stern and rude. 

Meet company were they to dwell in that high solitude! 

Of all the race who drew of yore their gallics on the strand. 

No restless pirate vexed the sea like bold Count Hildebrand; 

But now, by evil fortune foiled and stricken in the fray, 

With wTathful schemes of yengcanco fired, he in his clxamber lay. 

Bedlv the embers of the pine flashed with a dying gleam. 

Wildly the storm-beat sea-fowl strove across the casement’s beam; 

Tlie fitful moon illumed the waves that curled before the gale, 

And touched afar, with treacherous light, the flying merchant-sail. 

‘ Ah! grant mo such a breeze again!’ the wounded captain cried, 

‘ And charm my trusty bark amidst the dangers of the tide: 

Be mine to board the goodly ships w hich gem the British main, 

And beacon all the burghers' coasts from Dantzick to the Seine! 

‘ Hark ! thou dread Power, of midnight hour, who grimly reigns below,' 
And barters all the joys of day for dim eternal woo, 

Full be life of gallant strim, of pleasures and of fame, 

And brand upon thy vassal roll my tributary name 1’ 

Ere yet tlic impious accents all had melted on the air 

The watchful demon glided forth, and answered thus the prayer: 

‘ Of every oght my lieges know I henceforth in{ike thee free. 

And with t^ boon I flow bestow thy badge of fealty. 

‘ Bind fast this cliain upon thy breast, beneath thy shujfc of steel, 

No lightning th<?P''lljtLli strike thy mast, no rock shall rend thy k^cl; 
But fortune stikl shall point thy prow, and strength shall ply tjfinc oar, 
And the deep shall ron its wrecks and its ambers to thy shore* 

‘ Yet many a year o&mirth and power shall gaily pass away 
Ere I wing the chilling 8nmmons»to call thee to my sway; 

And all thy glory and thy gains shall cleave unto thy line. 

While steadfastly Diiey trust upon this magic gift of mine.’ 

» 

Nor shrank that lord from such weird word, but clospt the cursed spell. 
Whose wondrous virtue swiftly proved ns swiftly wrought him well. 
The fiend again, from mortal ken, hied to his shadowy realm ; 

When flashed the dawn Count Piper laid his gauntlet on the helm. 

Long, by the infernal angels funned, his flag victorious flew, 

And widely o’er the western flood its crimson shadow threw. 

Ho recked him ne’er of holy rood, nor shrift nor penance mode. 

But, dying, like a vassal true, the demon’s call obeyed ! 

33art H. 

Now winter’s breath o’er all the straits had laid its icy thrall. 

The Swedish drum had waked the Dane by Copenhagen’s wdl, 

And, marching forth, King*Charle8 had set a watch beside the shore, 
"Vi^cre Helsingborg defies the guns of castled Elsinore. 

The faggot blazed upon the hearth, the cavaliers around, 

With flagon and with festive speech their martial leisure crowned; 

The trooper burnished, as he sang, the carbine or the blade, 

And sMly at the forage rack the fretful charger neighed. 
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When sudden, from the gathering gloom, a stranger horseman spurred. 
And of their leader earnestly crared for a secret word. 

‘ Sir Count!’ he said, in basic and dread, ‘ thy brother doth me speed, 
For of thy presence at the canij) he stands in pressing need.' | 

‘ Now rest thee, welcome messenger, and share our jovial cheer. 
To-morrow with the leaguer host our pennon shall appear.’ 

Hut altered grew that stranger’s mien, as sternly he replied, 

‘ I cliarge thee, by the demon cliain, no longer to abide.’ 

Tlien swift across the frozen plain, and by the vaulted keep,* 

Where Denmark’s fabled champion dwells in old enchanted sleep. 

And past the regal fane, whose lake repents the trembling star,t 
And through tlio glade where roves the shade of love-lost Voldemar. J 

'I’bough long the %vay, ere break of day, those riders ’lighted down. 

Hard by the deadly trench, which pressed the rampart of the town; 
Tliey passed among the dusky throng were mustering to the storm. 

For in the eager van they knew Coimt Erick’s lofty form. 

‘ ITa ! by Saint Bride, a gallant thought, thy laggard post to leave, 

And in our desperate venture hero some honour to ncliieve: 

Bui say, what bird of nimble u ing was bearer of the tale. 

For late resolved our lord the King the order to assail.’ 

‘ I wot not of the light, nor yet to share this peril sought. 

But by thy urgent envoy moved, ray loving service brought; 

1 would luivc tarried till the morn, and craved him for my guest, 

When darkly, hy the <lemon chain, he pleaded thy behest.’ • 

While thus they spake that horseman strange in silence passed away, 
And (he shadow oi some evil upon their spirits lay; 

Around the ranks from mouth to moulli, the whispered signal ran. 

With bended brows aiid 'bated breath then onward went the van. 

Loud rang the challenge, and tlie trump its wild alaium pealed. 

The baleful crepet blazing wide the mounting foe I'cvealed: 

At every loopliolo sprang the flash, from every p6rt‘ life flame. 

And pouring fast on rattling blast the iron ■Jolley eamc?: 

Ahis! how many a bounding plume of gentle youth ’?vent down, 

Ilow many a grey-haired soldier of*the Gospel uiwi the crown: 

But no brighter sword was shivered, and no bolder be^rt was spent, 
Thau where upon the blood-dropt soil Count Erick slowly bent. 

ft 

‘Ah, brother dear, that messenger hath bid thee to my doom. 

See ! Irom the wreathing battle-clouds he beckons me to come; 

But to the vow, be faithml thou, the demon pledged of yore, 

And on thy bosom bear the sign which all our fathers bore.’ 

In sacred verse, with solemn curse, the priest hath banned that cliain. 
The chemist, in his crucible, hath tried it oft in vain: 

Unscathed by fire and godly ire, it keeps the dreadful charm, 

And still the house of Hper rules for fortime or for harm. 


• The castle of Kronborg, where the Kesmpe or clianipion of Denmark reposes 
for ages, seated on a marble chair, in a vault far below the ground. 

+ The palace of Friedriclisborg, built in a lake* 

J The forest of Gdrre, where the ghost of King Valdemar is condemned to rove 
with spectral bounds, on account of his impious devotion to his dogs and his mis¬ 
tress. 
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BEETHA’8 LOVE. 
Pabt II. 


XT waa a strange sensation, the 
awakening from what seemed to 
me a long sleep. I had never had a 
severe illness in my life before, and 
when lopened my eyes languidly, and 
became feebly conscious of myself, 
I felt a vague wonderment whether 
I was reviving to the same exist¬ 
ence, or to a new one. I tried to 
remember what I had been—what 
had happened before the long sleep 
came, nut the mere effort of me¬ 
mory dizzied me, and I closed mj’’ 
9jes again, and lay passive, till a 
stir in the room aroused me. 

I felt some one draw near me. 1 
looked, and saw Mary bending over 
my bed. 

The innocent face, the soft 
eyes, brought all back to my mind. 
I could not suppress a low cry, as I 
hid my face, and turned from her 
•—remembering ! 

She, poor child! uttered fond, 
soothing words to me, while her 
tears fell on my hands, my shrunken, 
allid hands, w'hieh she clasped in 
er own, and ev^r and anon pressed 
lovingly to he4 lips. Then she 
gently raised my heacl, and sup¬ 
ported it on her bosojn^ I had no 
strength to move away. I was con¬ 
strained to lie still,* and ^ear her 
caresses, only closing ny eyes, that 
they might not meet the tender, 
steadfast of hers. 

‘ My darling, my darling Bertha,’ 
she kept saying, ‘ you *re better, 
you will be well now, thank 
Heaven!’ 

And she, with her soft, cool hands 
smoothed the hair from my fore¬ 
head, and then kissed it. 

‘ You know me, don’t you, dear P’ 
she asked, presently. ‘You will 
say one word to me F’ 

‘ What has been the matter ?’ I 
said, startled by a sudden fear. 
‘ Have I been ill—delirious ?’ 

‘ Hush, darling ! Keep quite still 
and quiet. No, you have not been 
so ill as that; and now' 1 trust than', 
is no danger of it. But wc were 
afraid.’ 

I sighed—a deep sigh of relief. I 
heard her saying more, and I ga¬ 
thered from her words, interrupted 
as they were by tears and sobs, that 
I had broken a blood-vessel, and 
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tliat they had for some hours de« 
spaired of my recovery. 

‘ And it w'Bs for me, for me,' she 
went on; ‘ it was in saving me you 
nearly lost j'our life. Oh Bertha! 
if you had died.’ 

A passionate burst of weeping 
choked her voice. I repeated softly 
to myself— 

‘If 1 had died!—ah, if I had 
died!’ 

‘It would liavc broken our hearts,’ 
sobbed Mary,—‘mine and—and 
Geoffrey's. Wo should never have 
been bappy again. Poor Geoffrey!’ 
she repeated, arousing herself 
suddenly, ' I am forgetting him in 
my own gladness. He has been 
waiting and watching in such terrible 
anxiety. I must run and tell him. 
Let him come and speak to you ni 
the door.’ 

‘No, no!’ I cried, clutching her 
dress to detain her. ‘ You must 
not. J cannot—I cannot bear it.’ 

I was too feeble to assume the 
faintest semblance of composure. 
Even when 1, caught her look oi 
innocent surprise, I co\iIcl not dis¬ 
semble any the more. I fell bnck, 
closing my eyes, and< hardly caring 
whetlier she suspected or uot. But 
hers w as too transparent a nature to 
suspect. Slio smoothed my pillow, 
aad kissed my hot brows with her 
dresh lips-- blaming herself the while, 
in low murmurs, for her thoughtless¬ 
ness in exciting me. Then, she 
stole softly nut of the room. 

Geoffrey must have been waiting 
in the next chamber. I beard his 
voice, uplifted in a rapturous thanks- 

f iving —Ms voice, blessing God that 
wa.s saved ! Somehow, it fell on 
my heart w'ith a strange pang, wliich 
yet was not all pain; and, like a 
thick cloud breaking and dissolving 
into rain, a heavy choking sob burst 
from " mo ; and 1 wmit * blessed, 
gentle tears, such as 1 liad never 

S L known. And then, exhausted, 
e a troubled child, 1 fell into a 
deep sleep. 

AVlien 1 awoke, 1 licard subdued 
voices in the room. I distinguished 
Doctor Ledlty’s grave tones, pro¬ 
nouncing that I was now out of all 
danger; that I should recover- - 
slowly, perhaps, but surely. Tlieu 
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I felt some one come and hang over 
mo aa I lay, and, languidly opening 
my eyes, 1 savr my father gazing on 
me, with more aflcction expressed 
in his iacc than 1 had ever dreamed 
he cherished for me. It sent a 
thrill to my heart, half pleasure 
half remorseful pain, for tlie hitter 
things I had sometimes thought of 
his want of love for mo. 

‘ I am awake, father,’ said I; and 
he kissed mo tenderly, and with 
great emotion. 

‘We have been in much trouble 
about you, child,’ said he, hoarsely. 

‘ We thought—w'l! thought-’ 

He broke olT, and turned hastily 
away. Then my step-mother came. 
Even she, cold ana impassive as 
■was her disposition, showed kind¬ 
ness, almost tenderness towards mo 
now. She husied herself in settling 
my pillows, brought me a cooling 
draught, and in variousways tc.stified 
her interest and solicitude. And 
she w'as habitually so indolent and 
indifferent, that such trifling olllccs 
assumed quite a new miportanf’o in 
her. 

‘ Now then,’ said she, sinking 
down in a chair, wlven her labours 
were concluded, ‘ 1 w ill sit by you 
for awhile. Your nurse i.s taking 
a walk in thc»shrubbery, by Doctor 
Leflby’s desire. Poor child! sho 
was quite pale and worn with watch¬ 
ing BO anxioiisly; and Geoffrey 
fairly dragged her out of the 
house.’ r 

‘lean see them now, walking 
together iu tlie laurel path,’ said 
my father, who was standing at 
the window. ‘'rhey are talking 
earnestly enougli. They make a 
pretty pair of lovers.’ 

I could see them, to^. I kept 
silence. 

‘Bertha, my dear,’ added he, 
walking to my bedside again, and 
assuming something of his old man¬ 
ner, ‘are you prepared to be a 
heroine *01 these parts P—to have 
our name immortalized in guide- 
ooks, and mis-pronounced by gar¬ 
rulous old women P I hear they 
already call that creek ‘Bertha’s,’ 
Mid that rock ‘ The Escape.’ And 
you may e.\.pect an ode and two or 
three sonnets, in the next Cornish 
Luminary’ 

1 smiled. It may have been a 
very sickly smile, for my father 
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again turned away, and again grew 
unwonledly grave. 

‘ We must not talk too much to 
our invalid,’ considerately said he. 

And he, with great caution, quitted 
the room. My remaining companion 
sat mute, and sorted lier wools; 
while I lay, with clenched hands, and 
head buried in the pillow, and had 
time to think, and to remember, and 
to look forward. But I could do 
neither. Mentally, as well as physi¬ 
cally, 1 was so weak that I was un¬ 
able to penetrate the confused haze 
which enshrouded my thoughts. 
And in the vain endeavour to cleave 
througli this chaos, consciousness 
artly floated from me, and, without 
eing asleep, 1 lay as if in a dream, 
knowing where I was, and all that 
Avas passing around me, hut in utter 
abeyance of all thought. In this 
state I heard Mary enter the room. 
I felt her come and look at me. 
Then followed a whispered conver¬ 
sation with some one else. Then— 
then—Geoflrey stood at my bedside. 
1 felt him there—his gaze fixed on 
my face. Once he touched my 
hand—ho pressed his lips on it. 
Emotion seemed ^ozen w itliin me. 
1 lay p*assivc the, while—conscious 
of all, but still, and quiet. It was 
as if I -^ efc'dcad, and ho bending 
ov«ir my corps^e. 

‘ Ble^ hcr-^God bless her!’ said 
he, presentlf, in a strangely broken 
and suppressed voice. ‘ But for her, 
oh, Mary ! wliat had boon my life 
now P’ 

‘ Hush, •darling!’ came in the 
timid tones of Mary; ‘ you will 
awaken her.’ 

He turned to her. In my strange 
waking trance, I seemed to see 
how ho took her in his arms, and 
looked into her face. For a little 
time there was silence. 

‘ God is very good,’ said he at 
length, ‘ to have given two such dear 
ones to me, Mary, and to have pre¬ 
served them both through the peril 
that threatened them. If even after 
you were saved, Bertha had died—’ 

• ‘Oh,terrible,terrible!’ murmured 
Mary, shuddering. ‘ Ah, dear Geof- 
frey 1 that woulcl have been worse 
than all ; far, far worse than if 
I-’ 

* No, darling—there could be no 
worse than that.’ 

Verj"^ quietly they talked, with a 
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subdued and solemn cadence in tbeir 
voices. Like tones heard in a dream 
it all fell on my ears—to become 
afterwards a remembrance more dis¬ 
tinct than the reality. 

‘ How pale and still she is!' whis¬ 
pered Mary. ‘ And how altered 
since this illness. She. was so full 
of life and energy when I first saw 
her. Only a few short weeks ago, 
Geoffrey, do you remember P’ 

* Yes, dear, I remember well.’ 

‘ How difierent her face is now. 
Oh Geoffrey!’ She stopped Weep¬ 
ing. He soothed her tenderly, as a 
mother might a petted child. 

‘ To think that but for me all this 
sorrow had never hcen,’ faltered 
she. ‘ Bertha w^ould have been 
spared this suffering had I never 
come to Cliffe.’ 

‘ Do you wish you had never 
come to Clifl'o, MaryP’ asked his 
low, fervent voice. 

‘ Ah, no—no! If you do not.’ 

‘ 1P Heaven forgive me, darling 1 
but a whole world of misery would 
seem to me a cheap purchase of what 
I have won.’ 

He spoke passionately, irapetu- 
■ ously, and she was quick to calm 
him. 

‘ Hush,’ she sj,id, qently, ' you 
will waken poor Bertha.’ 

But I did not w'ak^ .lay still 
and placid—soulless, as it seemed, 
and pangless, long ^’ter they had 
left me. • 

My mcrqory of the ncxtlfew days 
is vague and uncertain. I was kept 
very ouiet, rarely spoka, and re- 
mainea, for the most part, motion¬ 
less and with closed eyes, so that 
they often thought me asleep when 
I was only thinking. 

Mary was constantly with me. 
Her love was devoted, untiring. It 
would not be discouraged by cold¬ 
ness, and it seemed content to be 
unreturned. She was the tenderest, 
the most watchful of nurses. And 
every one was very kind to me. 
My father, my step-mother; all 
those of whom I had thought so 
hardly that they did not care for 
me. Sometimes now I reflected re¬ 
morsefully, that if they had not 
, hitherto shown me much affection 
it might have.been my own fault, 
J had no right to quarrel with na¬ 
tures for being over reticent. 


Geoffrey sent mo the freshest 
flowers every morning, and scoured 
the country for fruits and delicacies 
to tempt my appetite. And onoo 
•r twice he came iu to soe me. 
These interviews were very brief— 
very silent. No one wondered— 
was still so feeble. 

1 regained strength but slowly. 
It was long before I left my bed. 
And the autumn was far advanced 
when for the lirst time my father 
carried me down stairs into the 
cheerful sitting room, and laid me 
on the sofa near the window. 

I looked out into the garden; 
saw the trees wearing their golden 
tints; the laurels in the shrubbery 
waving about in the wind, the littlo 
w'icket gate ; beyond that the cliff f 
beyond still, the great sea, flashing 
in tlie noon sunlight. I reinombered 
the last time I had passed out at 
that gate on to tho cliff. 

Mary was beside mo, busied in 
some tender cares for my comfort. 
With a sudden impulse I passed my 
arm round her. It was the first 
expression of the new and softer 
feeling rising in my heart for her. 

Poor child! she nestled her head 
in ray bosom, .weeping in a torrent 
of gratitude and joy. She must 
have bcei^ often cruelly wounded bv 
the kind of sullen ertdurance witn 
which liithorto I had received all ler 
tenderness. Por it was long^efore 
her patient fove won its way and 
softened my rebellious heart. But 
ahe could not tell—she could not 
guess. It must liave been a mys¬ 
tery to her always—the strange fit¬ 
ful huraour* of my lovo for her, 
which one minute would make me 
clasp her ia a passionate embrace, 
and the next gently, but irresistibly, 
put her from me. 

As I did now. I had struggled 
—God knows I had I—I had battled 
with the fierce tides of feeling that 
ever and anon surged within mo, 
convulsing my whole being, feeble aa 
I was, till the littlo vitmi^ I had 
remaining seemed to leave me. I 
had learned the new lesson of striv¬ 
ing against myself—against tho 
strongest, wildest part of my nature. 
But I was young yet, and the in¬ 
stincts of youth arc so passionate, 
BO uncontrollable. They rebel so 
fiercely against suffering—they will 
shriek out, and dash themselves im- 
M 2 
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potently against the strong despair, 
eren until it stuns them into silence. 

And I untwined Mary’s clinging 
arms, and turned my head away 
from her. She sat contentedly 
side me, playing with my hands, 
which she kept possession of. 

How thin they were, and pallid! 
When T looked at them.after a w'hile, 
and then at M ary’s, hat a contrast! 
She was amusing herself by taking 
the rings from her own fingers and 
placing them on mine. There was 
one—an opal set among diamonds— 
which sparkled brightly. 

‘ A pretty ring,’ said 1, languidly, 
taking it to look more nearly at it; 
‘ I never noticed it before.’ 

‘ No,’ said Mary, drooping her 
head, shyly ; ‘ I—1 never had it till 
last evening.’ 

I gave it back to her. She tried 
to put it on one of my fingers, but 
they were all too shrunken, and it 
slipped off. 

‘ ’Tis of no use,’ said T, and I drew 
my hand away; ‘ it is a faithful 
ring, and will only be worn by its 
mistress.’ And again I turned my 
face and gazed otit. 

‘ Don’t look away from me,’ said 
Mary, pleadingly, < because—be¬ 
cause I vaut to tell you—this ring, 
—Geoffrey gave me.’ 

‘I know',’ 1*answered quickly; ‘T 
unclerstand— all. You need tell mo 
nothirfg.’ 

She seemed relieved, and searcely 
Buiprsied. For a moment she loolfed 
in my face, her ou n eheeks all flush¬ 
ing, and her eyes only half rjii.sod 
from the shadow of the lashes. Then 
she fell weeping on niy neek. 

‘Tell mo—tell me you are not 
sorry,’ she .said, brokenly ; ‘ be is so 
good, and 1—oh, I am so unworthy. 
You knew him long before I did, 
and 3 ’ou must know bow noble he 
is, and bow lit lie 1 deserve him. 
But—but I love him, Bertha!’ 

Slie raised her bead, and looked 
up striyght into my eyes, as she 
uttered the last words. I pressed 
the tearful face down again upon 
my bosom hastily but gentlv. 

‘ I love him!’ she again mur¬ 
mured, in a kind of ehildisb dal¬ 
liance with the words : ‘ I love him 
dearly!’ 

I said, after a little while, ‘ Tlien, 
Mary, is there no need to fear your 
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worthiness,’ and I mechanically re¬ 
peated the lines:— 

‘Behold me, I am worthy 
Of thy loving, for I love thee! I am 
worthy as a king.’ 

‘ Is that true—is it really so P’ she 
asked, earnestly; ‘ loving much, do 
we merit much? Because,’—and 
again her cheek crimsoned, and lier 
voice sank timidly—‘ then I know I 
should deserve him. Who could 
love him so well as IP’ 

She had crept closely to mo. It 
was almost more than 1 could bear. 
I moved uneasily upon my pillow, 
disengaging myself from her em¬ 
brace. 

‘ I am tired,’ was all I could say 
‘ I should like to sleep.’ 

But her sweet look of innocent 
self-reproach for having wearied me 
smote on my heart. When, after 
carefully arranging my cushions and 
coverings, she stoic quietly aw ay, I 
called her back. She knelt down at 
my side, and unsusjiectingly the 
clear, untroubled eyes were raised 
to mine. I parted the liair on her 
brow', and twist('d the fair tro8se.s 
listlessly ill my fingers. 

‘lam we,)k still, dear,’ I said, 
the whjlc. ‘ and p?e'.' ih. and capri¬ 
cious oftcu., Bnt^ ou are very pa¬ 
tient; you will forgive me.’ 

She wastvager w itli deprecatory 
wfA-ds; but l«wonl(l not heed the ' 

I ki.ss(»i her tenderly, solemnly ; 
bending ovYr her, as 1 whispi '"“d 
the wonts— 

‘ God look Qn yon, ami love you 
always!—^you and Geofl'rey !’ 

And when I was alone, J prayed 
the same ])rayer. 

Verv' gradually E regained 
strength. 1 do not care to dwell 
upon the time of my early eunva- 
lescence. When I was well enengh 
to need no nursing, Mary returned 
home; but she came to see me every 
day, and she was almost more at 

Cliffe than at f-. Geoffrey 

w ould go to fetcli her in the morn¬ 
ing, and escort her home in tne 
evening; when he returned, I had 
allways retired to my room, so that 
I saw but little of him, though ho 
wa.s still, nominally, my falhcr’.s 
guest. 

Ilewas mostkind, and affection ate 
to me as ever. If the close and con- 
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tidential iutcrcourso of old was at an 
cud, it was only natural, and I was 
very {rrateful that it should be so. 

He had never spoken to me of lus 
enga^rement with Mary, till one 
evening, in the dusky twilight, they 
both came together to my sofa from 
the window, where they had been for 
some time talking in low whispers, 
and Geoffrey, pressing my hand in 
both of his, told me that he had that 
day arranged with Mr. Lester—that 
they were to bo married early in the 
New Year, and that in a day or two 
he was going to London, to see his 
lawyers. 

Mary hid her tearful face in my 
i)O.S(. ni the while he told me this. I 
■war "lad it was so dark. 

‘ .1 ^ \d next week I shall go,’ rc- 
pf atod Geoffrey; ‘ and then—►! shall 
leave Mary in ifour charge, Bertha; 
end you in hc’-s,’ he added, as an 
after-thou ihf. ' Poor little invalid! 

she cannot ta) are of herself yet,’ 

ill went on, j,. nlayl'ully, half in 
*endcr earnest,. ‘ must not burden 
her with the keeping of iv.y treasure. 
But I am glad I leave you together.’ 
-liid you will not bo long aw'ay,’ 
i Alary, p. ngiy ; ‘you will 
■ ..-I- . -x’i sooui' Avid then 
* uitc* well—wont 

answering 

. 0 - Ic t(T go ith u5 to 

Ttaiy. aiiavisu,,atw’c^.voplanned, 
..err fri- -dea. ister. Docs it 
dease you ?’ * 

I was raoie than hiiif prepared for 
some such proposal. I j^id not at¬ 
tempt to combat it then, and my 
murmured answer, unintelligible as 
was, satisfied him. Ho went on 
Hily— 

Do you remember how we used 
alk of Home, and Venice, and 
'lies, and long to see them— 
lO visit them together, Bertha? 
Who would have thought our dreams 
450 near realization? Ah!’he con¬ 
tinued, with a deep sigh of content, 
‘ the world is a better world than I 
thought it, and life has a great deal 
of happiness—more than I e^cr 
’reamed!’ 

He paused for a moment. Mary’s 
little hand stole into his. 

• I am very, happy, too,’whispered 
.she; ‘but not quite content—till 
Bertha is well.’ 


' But Bertha will bo well—shall 
he, must be,' ho cried, in a tone al¬ 
most of defiance, ‘ My darling’s 
heaven must bo cloudless. There 
shall not be a speck upon it.’ 

‘ Hush—hush, dear!’ she said, 
timidly; ‘ don’t talk so—it is not 
right. And besides, Bertha is weak, 
remember.’ She was always so 
thoughtful over me! I felt that, and 
was grateful, oven then. 

‘Dear Bertha.’ he said, in com¬ 
punction, ‘ you know ray old sins of 
feverish thoughtlessness. Do I tire 
you P Shall I go away ?' 

‘No; I am stronger—stronger 
than I was. Stay.’ 

The words came forth very faintly 
and gaspingly, though 1 tried hard 
to steady them. He was silent for 
awhile. 

‘ Doctor Lodhy says you will re¬ 
cover fast now,’ ho presently said, 
a.s if reassuring hirnscif; ‘ arid'Naples 
is the place, of all others, for you to 
W'intev in. Think of Naples, and 
Vesuvius, Bertha! Think of the 

Bay, at which your beloved F- 

Bay will have to hide its diminished 
head for evermore. You will never 
dare sing its praiscjs again—obatinato 
patriot tlxough*you arc.’ 

‘And at Naples,’ added Mary, 
‘ we shalbmcot my bijither.’ 

‘ Ay—there’s the grand crisia of 
delight in her mind,’ cried^he, in 
assumed peevishness; ‘ it’s always 
tjjat brother Arthur, to whom I take 
exception from the beginning. I 
know I shall hate him. You have 
no business to have a brother—nor 
anything—l)ut me.’ 

Mary laughed merrily. She never 
noticed the shade of earnestnosB 
\f*hich J could trace through all his 
jesting. 

‘Ah, Bertha,’ she said, ‘you will 
like Arthur, I know. You are not 
unreasonable and prejudiced. And 
he is so good—so clever, too, and—* 

‘ Oh, you inscrutable little 
schetner!’ interrupted Geoffrey; 
‘do you always make a rule of 
showing your plans beforehand? 
This dangerously artful person— 
this terribly manceuvring match¬ 
maker—don’t you see, Bertha— 
can’t you guess? Ah, you wont 
answer; but 1 wish it was light 
enough to see you smile,’ 

• Bo quiet, Gfeoffrey,’ urged Mary. 
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‘Oh, I promise you infinite amuse¬ 
ment in this young lady’s budding 
diplomatic talents,’ ho persisted. 
* As for me, I know the programme 
of her plot by heart—as I ought, 
having heard it so often. She is quite 
a female Macchiavclli. 'I only wish 
I were going out on a mission: what 
an invaluable secretary she would 
be to mv ambassadorship!’ 

‘ I will give you a mission,’ said 
she, laughingly—‘ go and get Bertha 
some grapes. Her hands are quite 
hot, and 1 know your talking is too 
much for her. Go away, and ask 
Mrs. Warburton for a bunch.’ 

She pushed him playfully towards 
the door, through which at length 
he departed, grumbling, and ap¬ 
pealing to me again-st her tyranny. 

I did not see him again that 
night. Before he returned with the 
grapes, I had gained my own room, 
where I was glad to be quiet and at 
rest. 

After that day, I noticed that a 
certain shade of pensiveness ap¬ 
peared to hang over both the lovers, 
as the time of their first separation 
drew nigh. Geoffrey grew thought¬ 
ful often, while watching Mary as 
she w'orked, or read* or W on an 
ottoman by my sofa, one of her fair 
arms thrown, around nlc. as she 
loved to remain, her head half raised, 
and hpr loving face peering forth 
from the midst of her Vurls. So wo 
were sitting, the very evening befijro 
Geoffrey’s departure, and I rcmeiq- 
ber bow he looked at her, as he 
stepped into the room from the 
gai'dcn, where he had been pacing 
the terrace with quick, firm strides 
for more than an hour. He stopped 
for a moment on the threshora, 
gazing on her with eyes whose deep, 
wild love it seemed to me must have 
thrilled her—all unconscious as she 
sat. Then, as I furtively watched 
his face from under my trembling 
hand, I saw a changed expression 
come upon it—an expression of 
keen, vivid an^ish. 1 had never 
seen such a look on his face before, 
and it appalled me—smote mo out 
of my forced, stony self-possession. 

I started up, with a suppressed cry. 

‘Geoflrey — Geoffrey! what aus 
you r 

He glanced rebukingly at me, as 
Mary rose hastily to her feet, and 
looked alternately at me and at her 


lover, her whole frame shaking with 
alarm. 

‘ Bertha, have you wakened out of 
a bad dream P’ he said, while he drew 
her to his side, and soothed away 
her fright—‘that you horrify this 
poor child thus P' 

I sank back again on my cushions, 
and closed ray eyes. 

The poor frightened child hung 
sobbing on his breast. For a few 
minutes they did not heed me, and 
I had time to restore myself to my 
habitual composure before Mary, 
breaking from his arms, came to me 
again. 

‘ Darling Bertha, you terrified me 
so! Tell me, of what were you 
dreaming?—that some harm had 
come to Geoffrey ?’ 

‘ I hope so, fervently,’ he broke 
in, with his old vivacious manner. 

‘ I have great faith in the proverb 
about dreams being fulfilled ooutra- 
riwise. There could not be a better 
omen for my approaching journey 
than that you or Bertha sliould 
dream I had broken my neck.’ 

Mary shuddered. 

‘ Oh, don’t talk so 1’ she mur¬ 
mured ; ‘ and don’t wish us to have 
such drrams. Tl.uik, when you are 
gone, how dread —’ 

Her voice died utterly away, and 
she^ buriod’iier face in my bosom. 
Again Geoffrey looked on her with 
that sar&o Iqpa which 1 had scarce 
strength to endure. Then he turned 
away, and strode to the window. 
There he remained, looking out on 
the wintry.stormy world of sea, and 
clifi’, and snow-covered moor—until 
Mary rose from beside me, and try¬ 
ing to laugh at her own foolishness, 
ran from the room to hide her freshly 
gathering tears. 

Geoflrey approached mo hastily, 
even as the door closed upon her. 
He seized my hand with almost 
fierce earnestness, aud looked down 
upon me, his face quite wild with 
agitation. 

‘ Bertha, Bertha! I always feared 
this happiness could not last. I be¬ 
lieve eacm human soul has its por¬ 
tion allotted from the beginning of 
its existence—^and I—I Imve drank 
mine to the dregs already.’ 

I suppose the expression of toy 
face struck him then, for he stopped 
suddenly, then resumed— 

' I am a thoughtless brute, I feel. 
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in talking to you Ibus—poor, weak, 
and ill as you are. But, Heaven 
help mo! I feel such a yearning to 
give vent to this dismal feeling—this 
sense of foreboding that has come 
upon me! And Mary—it would kill 
her if she guessed! 1 must needs 
practise hypocrisy witli 

‘ But you must not with me,’ I 
said, rising with a sadden effort. 
‘ Tell me all that is troubling you. 
It will do you good to talk unre¬ 
strained^. And you need not fear 
for mo: I am quite strong, and very 
calm. Now, speak!' 

‘ Blessings on you, my Berthar— 
my sister!’ he said, with a grateful 
tendemesB that for a moment over¬ 
set my boasted calmness. ‘Ever 
since 1 knew you, you have alnays 
been the refuge for my cares—^niy 
fits of depression; and you have 
always done me good. What should 
I do without you, Bertha t'" 

‘Go on,' I said; ‘tell me what 
you have to tell, for we may bo in¬ 
terrupted. Mary will return.’ 

At the name, Ids face again grew 
darkened with a strange |'loom. 

‘ How shall I toll you t*’ ho said, 
hoarsely; ‘you will not laugh at 
my weakness—you will understand 
and pity it. B«rtha, ^o you believe 
in presentiments P’ 
lie looked fixedly but with- 
oht availing my reply, proceeded in 
a low'er, yet more (Jistinot tone— 

‘ Eor two days I have been con¬ 
scious of a strange buttlen on my 
mind—a. mysterious prescience of 
some ill to come, I don’t know of 
what nature. "V^ether any ill is 
pending to me, or—No! not to 
Mary—not to her —but—’ 

He paused abruptly, and sat as 
if thinking for awhile. I tried to 
speak; I could not—I could only 
remain still, looking at him. 

‘ Did I ever tell you,’ he suddenly 
resumed, ‘ about my poor friend 
Sinclair P He was am>ut to be mar¬ 
ried, and a week before, he caught 
a fever, and died on the very day 
fixed for his weddin|(.’ 

StiU I said nothmg. But the 
glance he gave me taught me same- 
thing of the look that my own face 
wore. 

‘ Don’t, Bertha—don’t think too 
much of these foolish fancies. 1 am 
■worse than foolish to infect you with 
my dismal ideas. Come, let us talk; 


you will do me good, and make me 
all right again. Let us be cheerful P’ 
Looking back upon it now, 1 can 
liardly tml how I restrained the 
agony in my own heart to minister 
unto him. But I did so. In the 
athering tw'ilight 'we sat, until I 
ad soothed him into a coxnparative 
serenity. It was strange, now his 
reason yet fou^t against his sensa¬ 
tions. When 1 urged him to delay 
his journey for a time, he laughed, 
and, w^ith something of his old plea¬ 
sant banter, deprecated such a weak¬ 
ness, and derided himsel f for yielding 
to it as much as ho had done. And 
his was always such a mercurial 
nature, that I felt no surprise at 
seeing him suddenly shake off all his 

i floom, and when Mary joined us, 
lecorao even more than ordinarily 
vivacious. When the rest of the 
family joined us, ho and my father 
began arguing in tboir usual style 
of (]uaint warring of wits. Mary 
sat silent, her fingers busily engaged 
with some light M'ork; my step¬ 
mother, equally speechless, at her 
unfailing wools; and 1—I could lie 
quite unthought of and unobserved 
on my sofa in the dark comer, out 
of the glare qf tho firelight and the 
lamp. 

On, miserable—misorable even¬ 
ing ! If was surelj* not unnatural 
that I, spite of what seemed* my 
better reason, should be deaply im¬ 
pressed by* what Geoffrey hadi told 
me. I had carefully avoided letting 
( him see how much I was affected by 
it; but 1 could not conceal from 
myself the feeling of undeffned 
terror add yearning anguish with 
which I watched him that last even¬ 
ing. I shivered as I gazed on his 
laughing face, and marvelled and 
doubted within myself whether his 
mirth were real or assumed. Well 
as I knew him, in the confusion and 
pain I had to battle against in my 
own mind I could not satisfy my¬ 
self with respect to what was pass¬ 
ing in his. ^ • 

Mary was to stay with me that 
night, and Geoffrey was to depart 
early tho next morning. When we 
prepared to separate for the night, 
he bade adieu to my father and Mn. 
Warburton, then ho came to me. 
No one could see his face but 1, aa 
he advanced to sofa. I turned 
hastily aside, saymg I should see 
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him in the morning before ho went. 
I could not bear it—to lie quiet 
there, bidding him a formal farewell, 
while my poor faint heart yearned 
over him in his trouble—his trouble, 
that I only knew to exist. 

And 80 wo dispersed to our several 
rooms. Directly we were in ours, 
poor Mary gave vent to the sadness 
she had been feebly striving to sup¬ 
press the whole evening. I think I 
was more selfish than usual that 
night; I felt more of my old, u ioked 
self stirring within me, than 1 had 
for many weeks. As I looked on 
her lying on the bed, as she had 
thi'own herself in a childlike aban¬ 
donment, her head buried in her out¬ 
stretched arms, and her sobs sound¬ 
ing wildly and frequently, I clenched 
my hands, and bit my bps hard. 

‘ ifou think you know w'hat grief 
is,’ I muttered within myself. ‘ You 
believe you suffer! You! Can 
children love, or feel as w'e do—we, 
whom Grod has croal.od w'omen, but 
planted in our natures all the des¬ 
perate earnestness of man, together 
with that unchanging, patient con¬ 
stancy, the fatal and exclusive birth¬ 
right of every true woman since the 
world began P' 

These thoughts were stirring 
within me as Mary raised her head, 
and looked on nao with an expression 
of ajmealing helplessness. 

‘ Deafi Bertha!’ she faltered, ex¬ 
tending her arras to me^‘ come to 
me—take me to your bogom: ]» 
am so wretched!’ And again her 
tears burst forth. 

‘ Thank God—bless God, all ye who 
suffer not 

More grief than yc can weep for!' 
These words passed my lips, coldly 
and bitterly, almost before 1 was 
aware. She turned her sod face 
reproachfully upon me, with a vaguo 
sense of my meaning. 

‘ Ah, you don’t know—you don’t 
know!’ she said, slowly, and with 
an effort to subdue her own emotion. 

' It is childish, 1 feel, to be miserable 
because he is going from me for 
awhile. But Bertha!—though 
the cause may be foolish, son'ow u 
sorrow, and you should pity me, for 
I have never known it tul now.’ 

1 had need to be more than hu- 
manlr cold and stony to resist lier 
suppheating voice. My heart melted 
witoia me, and I clasped her in my 
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arms where she lay, troubled and 
restless, through the night—only 
sinking into slumber a little time be¬ 
fore the late dawn appeared. 

Than we both arose, and descended 
into the room where Geoffrey’s 
breakfast awaited him. She seated 
herself at the table, busying herself 
with the cups, striving very hard to 
maintain a cheerful look. So fresh, 
and young, and girlish she appeai’ed, 
in tue cold light of the January 
morning — trying to smile upon 
Geoffrey when he came in, and, 
seeing only her, seated himself be¬ 
side her. 

I was content to be disregarded. 
It was gladness enough for me to 
see on his countenance no trace of 
the fitful agitation of the day before; 
in his manner neither the heavy 

S floom, nor the w'ild vivacity that 
lad then disquieted me so much. 
He looked quiet, composed, more 
serious than usual—and ah! so ten¬ 
derly loving to the little, chngiug 
creature at his side! 

We heard, gradually drawingnear, 
the tramp of his horse, which was 
coming to take him to meet the 
coach. Then he rose, and Mary, too. 

He hadembraced her—had turned 
away-—u cIs Ics^ving Ijlm room—when 
1, m a kind of reckless impulse, 
tottered for^(d from my quiet 
corner, silently Jiolding forth my 
hand. , 

' Bertha! is it you?’ he exclaimed, 
astonished-r-moved, even, I thought, 
» —and he smang back to aae, and 
carefully lea me again to my seat. 
‘ Dear Bertha! .^d I was going 
away without seeing you.’ 

‘Never mind,’ I whispered; ‘only 
tell me—are you more content ?’ 

‘I am quite content,’ he answered, 
assuredly. ‘ I only think happily of 
the time when I sWl retnrn.^ 

He was interrupted by Mary, who, 
seeing him still linger in the room, 
stole to his side again. He caught 
her in his embrace, bending over her 
with love—uuutt^ble—unlimited 
dilating in his eyes. And then he 
placed her in my arms, and said— 
‘t leave rny darling in your 
charge, Bertha! Keep her safely 
for me till I come. Always love 
her dearly—(ah! you could not do 
el8e!)~be gentle^be tender with 
her!’ 

Ho leaned over me, and kissed 
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my brow. It was the first kiss ho 
ever gave me. 

When I opened my eyes, and 
knew myself again, Mary was lying, 

S ale and still, where he had placed 
er, and I heard the sound of a 
horse’s gallop dying away in the 
distance. 

The days passed on. Mary was 
very mncu with me. She soon re¬ 
covered, or almost recovered, her 
usual serenity — that true con¬ 
tentment we so seldom see out 
of childhood. Geoflrey’s letters 
were great aids to this re-cstablish- 
mont of her cheerfulness. The first 
she received from him,—what a de¬ 
light it was to her! She came 
running to me, holding it fast to her 
bosom the while, and hegan to read 
it in a transport of eager joyfulness. 
It was such a new pleasure to her— 
I believe it well-nigh compensated 
for the grief of separation. A week 
before, 1 should have thought so with 
some bitterness towards her light, 
girlish nature. But now my feeling 
towards her was changed. Geoffrey 
himself could not have been moro 
tender, more gentle than I was in 
thought and word, an^deod, towards 
her whom he had^ solemnlycoufided 
to my care. T^je echo of iiis words 
ever rang in my^iemory. Always 
love her dearlyjindbeietiA^with her. 

The days when hi^ letters came 
were always brighter days to me. I 
hardly knew the burden of anxietV 
that^constantly^rested on my misidf, 
till it was partially relieved by the 
sight of his familim* hand-writing— 
the large closely-written pages,— 
exact transcripts, too, his letters 
ever were of himself,-—that Mary 
regularly received. She used to 
read them to me—part of them, at 
least—crouching beside my sofa,— 
her face flushed with gladness, her 
voice becoming broken ever and 
anon, and dyiim away into whispers; 
then bursting mrth again in a bly the 
laugh at some piece of Geoffrey’s 
gaiety. Well I remember them— 
those clear, cold, winter mornings, 
when the world looked b(> dreary 
without, and the wind wailed, piercing 
even through the silver joyousness 
of Mary’s laughter. 

I had always intended to leave 
Cliife before the marriage. I hod 
even arranged my plans so that 1 


could leave without suspicion, and 
without giving them time to re¬ 
monstrate. But ever since the 
night before Geojfrey’s departure, 
the plan—the very idea even, had 
floated from my mind. All my 
own pains were merged into the 
one dim, undefined anxiety I felt 
for him. All my own sickening 
wishes to be away—to be alone— 
yielded now to the passionate yearn¬ 
ing 1 had for his safe return. Day 
by day the uneasy longing grow 
more intense ; till, to bare seen him 
back again, married to Mary, and 
happy, I would—ah, it is nothing 
to say I would have died—I would 
have lived, and looked forward to 
living long, long years—tranquil, 
and at peace! 

At length a letter came, announc¬ 
ing the d^ he proposed to leave 
London. Three days after tliat day 
ho would arrive at CliSe. The 
marriage would then bo arranged, 
and would certainly follow speedily. 
Mary’s mother, half tears and half 
smiles at her darling's approaching 
bridal, bad already been busily pre- 

f taring for it. The wedding dress 
lad come from London, and the 
veil, and the orange flowers. All 
would be in readiness by the time 
Geoffrey returned. 

And the day* fixed for that drew 
nigh. It came. It had showed in- 
cessanjly for three daj% previously; 
but that morning shone cloudless, 
and the sunshine was awaking the 
redbreasts into joyous warbTings, 
us Mary triumpbantly remarked to 
me, when she drew aside my window 
curtains, and urged me to hasten my 
toilet and come down stairs. 

•Everything unites to give him 
welcome back,’ she said. ' Look at 
the sea, how blue and sparkling it 
is! We have not seen' such a sea 
for weeks, have we? j4nd even the 
flowers! 1 have been into the green- 
liouse, and gathered an exquisite 
bouquet. The obstinate little tea- 
rose, that has refuseef to blossom for 
BO long, has positively deigned to 
unclose a bud this very moisung for 
Geoffrey.’ 

She went on, half singing to her¬ 
self, as she arranged two or tlureo 
geraniums and a spray of myrtle to¬ 
gether. When they were fixed to 
her satisfaction, she came and 
fastened them in my dress. 
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‘For,’ she observed, laughing, 
‘we will all look festal,—even you, 
dear, with your plain, high frock, 
and Quakerish little collar, will con> 
descend to ornament io-day. You 
tremble!’ she cried, suddenly. ‘You 
are not well, Uortha. What ails 
youf 

I could not tell her. T did not 
know myself. I said 1 was cold. And 
she hurried me down stairs to the 
warm drawing-room—remarking, at 
the sumo time, that my face was 
glowing, and that my hands felt dry 
and feverish. 

‘Mamma is coming this morning,’ 
she wont on, as soon as wo were 
established at the fire-side ; ‘ and, 
do you know', Bertha, 1 am to tiy 
on my wedding dress. Mamma is 
to dress me, to see if it is all right. 
And there is a dress for you, which 
I have chosen. And you w'ill wear 
it, wont you, darling r—although it 
isn’t made quite in that peculiar, half 
uritanical fashion of yours, which 
have learned quite to love, because 
it ia peculiar to you.’ 

She caressed me fondly. I tried 
hard to shake ofi' the unaccountable 
oppression that I laboured under. 
In vain. The while shw flitted 
about the room, laugliing, and talk¬ 
ing, and carolling snatches of mqrry 
songs, 1 remained mute, as ihougu 
perPorco, Vith the mysterious, ter¬ 
rible burden «weighiug heavy on my 
heart. 

Then Mrs, Lester came; and my 
stepmother and she talked long to¬ 
gether, while Mary was appealed 
to by one or the other, every now' 
and then. Once or twice they spoke 
to me, and I essayed to answ'er; 
hut the words came thick and stifled; 
and, moreover, I failed to catch the 
sense of whatl said, though 1 heard 
distinctly. 

‘ Miss Warburton does not seem 
quiteso well this morning,' obseiwed 
Mrs. Lester, w-ith concern. 

‘ She is sleepy,” said Mary, as she 
hovered about^e, and tried to find 
some little office in which to busy 
herself for me. ‘ Let her keep quiet 

till-’ She kissed my closed 

eyes, and whispered the rest of her 
Bentence. 

‘ Bertha is no authority in matters 
of this kind,’ stepmother placidly 
remarked. ‘1 never knew a girl 
who thought so little about dress. 


Beally, it almost becomes a fault, 
such extreme negligence. But, as 
we were saying—whether a ruche 
or an edge of blonde will look best,’ 
&c. &c. 

Presently the door opened, and a 
servant announced the arrival of 
Mrs. Lester’s maid, with the 
dresses. 

‘ It’s a pity Miss Warburton 
should have fallen asleep,’ said Mrs. 
Le.ster. ‘ However-’ 

‘Oh, she mustn’t be disturbed,’ 
cried Mary. ‘ Let her sleep quietly. 
And,’ she added, in a lower tone, ‘ I 
will go and put on my dress, and 
come in and astonish her when she 
wakes.’ 

The tw'O elder ladies laughed, 
assented, and withdrew, and Mary, 
after once more arranging my plaids 
and cushions, followed them from 
the room. 

I raised myself when they were 
gone, and pressing my head with ray 
two hands, I tried to analyze the 
strange, inscrutable feeling which 
overj)owered me. But even while I 
sat thus, its nature changed. My 
heart began to throb, W'ildly, loudly, 
so that I could hear its passionate 
])ul8ations; and an imperious instinct 
seemed to i ui'iimo j:owavds the door 
of the room, which o|H3ned into the 
entrance hall. ^ . 

‘Geoffrey is comif;g already,* I 
said to myself., I repeated it aloud 
—all the while feding that it was 
n®t so—that Gcaffrey was not near. 
Yi'^, at that moment I diatin- 
guished a horse’s gallop, growing 
louder, till it ceased at our gate. 
And then quick footsteps along the 
gravel path—and then the peal of 
the outer-door bell, resounding in 
the house. 

‘ It is Geoffrey,’ I said again, re¬ 
solutely. ‘ I will go and oaU Mary.’ 

I knew it to be false. The 
throbbing at my heart stopped 
suddenly. I was quite calm, quite 
prepared for what I saw, when, 
opening the door, I found a servant 
listening, with a horror-struck face, 
to the quick, agitated words of the 
man whd had just dismounted from 
his horse^ and whose disordered 
appearance told of a haaty journey. 

‘ Who is that P’ he wt lispered to 
the servant, when he sawme,8to|ming 
suddenly in his recital, with a kina 
of shrinking. 
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‘It is Miss Berlba—Miss War- 
burton,’ replied the other. 

‘ Not the young lady that-’ 

‘ Come in here,’ said I, steadily. 
‘ Tell me all you hove to say, aud 
do not alarm any one else lu the 
house. Come in.^ 

He entered, and I closed the door. 

‘ What has happened to Mr. 
Latimer P’ 

‘ Do not be too much—there may 
be hope—the doctor says,’ he began, 
with a clumsy effort at prepara¬ 
tion. 

‘ Tell me in as few w’ords as you 
can,’ I said; ‘ and tell me the whole 
truth.' 

‘ Mr, Latimer arrived by the 

coach at P- last night late—or 

rather, early this morning. He seemed 
anxious to get on hero at once, and 
would not be advised against taking 
horse, and going the rcmainin<^ 
thirty miles. The roads, they tola 
him, were iu some parts dangerous 
from the heavy snows ; but ho said 
he knew them well, and thought 
nothing of the risk. About seven 

miles this side P-the road runs 

close beside an old stone quarry. 
You may know it, Miss ?’ 

‘ Go on—go on.’ • 

‘ The snow dSceived him, wo sup- 

S ee, and he ^^t out of the track. 

is horse fell u ith hirp. He was 
found there ^out two hours ago by 
some labourer^ They took him 
into a little inn nc^r. He was quite 
insensible; but the people knew,who 

he was, and asked me-’ 

He was interriipted. The door 
opened, and there came in, with a 
buoyant stop, a little figure, arrayed 
in rustling, glancing, dazzling white 
silk. The delicate lace veil fell 
cloudily over her head, shading the 
blushing cheeks—the laughing eyes. 
And Mary’s blytho voice sounded 
clear and ringing— 

‘ Enter—the bride 1’ 

I had felt calm, as I have said. 
Heaven knows wiiat she read in my* 
face which struck the smile from her 
mouth, and sent her flying to my 
bosom with a terrible erjr. There 
she hung, vainly trying to give 
speech to the dread that overcame 
her; while Mrs. Lester, who had 
followed her into the room, stood 
transfixed, gazing first at me, and 
then at the strange messenger. 

‘ For mercy’s sake, tell me what 


has happened?’ cried the mother. 
At length, hurrying to her child— 
‘ Mary, my darling, look up—come 
to mo!‘ 

But she kept clinging to me, till 
1 unwound her fragile hold, and laid 
her—poor, pale ebud, in her shining 
bridal robes, on the sofa near, 

1 do not well know what followed. 
When at length Mary understood 
what had happened, her senses gave 
way, and she fell from one fit into 
another continuously. It was vain 
to hope slio wouhi recover sulli- 
ciontly to go to her lover. Geofl'rey 
would not have the blessedness of 
dying iu her arms. But I know 
how, if ho ever regained conscious¬ 
ness, he would yearn to see her, and 
I waited long, m an eternity, as it 
seemed, of torture, in the hope of 
bearing her with me. 

In vain. I set forth alone, leav¬ 
ing her with a tribe of weeping 
women around her. I sprang on 
my horse, and in a moment was on 
my way across the moor. 

In the midst of the chaos of my 
mind, I yet clearly remembered the 
last time I rode there with Geoffrey 
a little while ago; but oh! w'hat a 
chasm‘yawned between then and 
now! 1 remembered, too, how 

stbriny the day was then, and how 
serene my own heart! o Now tho 
sunshine seemed to ilqpt like a visiblo 
joy through tho transparent air, and 
the low murmur of the sea sounded 
in the distance like a hymn of peace. 
The birds in a little grove that the 
road skirted were singing loudly— 
shrilly. 

Merciful heaven ! how mockingly 
it all blended with tho dead quick 
fall of my horse’s hoofs, as I pressed 
him on towards Geoffrey and death I 

I heard his voice before 1 entered 
the room where ho lay. It sounded 
strange, yet fearfully familiar. His 
wild loud call was for Mary—always 
Mary 1 The doctor, who came 
gravely and sadly to meet me, asked 
with anxiety if I were she P And 
as I, not quite able to speak then, 
stood very quiet leaning against the 
wall, I heard the man who had 
returned with me answer in a low 
tone, ‘Bless you, no, sir! That 
other poor young lady was struck 
like dead when sue heard; this one 
was as calm the whole time as 
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could be. I don’t think she is any¬ 
thing at all to him.’ 

* 1 am his old friend,’ said I, an¬ 
swering the questioning glance of 
the doctor, ‘ and the daughter of his 
host, Mr. Warburton. Let me see 
him.’ 

They did not hinder me, and I 
went in. * * * * He thought I 
was Maiy. When I drew near to 
him,hofixcd his wild eyes on me, with 
a terrible likeness of look in them 
to what 1 had so often watched 
when ho gazed on hei'. He clasped 
my hands in his scorching lingers, 
and pressed them with a kind of 
herce fondness to his lips. 

‘ Ah, my darling, my darling! I 
know you would come,’ he said, in 
a subauod tone, ‘ I have bcou wait¬ 
ing so long ; but now 1 am happy!' 

‘ It seems to compose him, the 
sight of you,’ observed tbe doctor, 
after a pause of comparative quietude 
in his patient. ‘ 1 suppose he mis¬ 
takes you for sonic one else!’ 

Ah! God bo merciful to our weak 
human nature, how bitter that 
thought was, even then! 

I remained still, my hands pressed 
in his hot clasp, till he sank into an 
uneasy slumber. I could 'better 
boar to look at him then, when his 
eyes—the bright, frapk eyes, now 
all glazed, And dry, and fiery—were 
closed. And l^looked at him. Krom 
amid the wreck before mo of tangled 
hair, and haggard checks, and lips 
parched andbloodstaincd, I gathered 
up and treasured in my soul the 
likeness of his olden self, that was 
ever to remain with me till I should 
see him restored to it again — in 
heaven. 

* * # # By-and-bye the doctor 
came in; then after looking at him, 
turned to me with mouth close set. 

‘ Would you wish other advice sent 
forP’ he whispered. 

I shook my head, saying, wluit I 
then first remembered, that my 
father and Doctor Ledby were to 
have followed me. 

‘ Nothing more can he done, I ap¬ 
prehend,’ he muttered again. Ho 
was a man eminent in the district, 
and having, indeed, a fearful expe¬ 
rience of similar cases among the 
miners and stonecutters. 

‘ How long-P’ 

* He cannot possibly exist many 
hoars,’ he said, adding some profes¬ 


sional remarks which I but imper¬ 
fectly comprehonded; ‘ about—per¬ 
haps towards night.' 

He paused considerately, imagin¬ 
ing perhaps, that there might be 
some feeling hidden underneath the 
blank calm he doubtless thought so 
strange. Then ho sUenlly took his 
leave. 

I remained alone with Geoffrey. 
Occasionally the woman of the house 
came in with oilers of service, but 
she never stayed long, and her in¬ 
trusions grew less frequent as the 
day advanced. My father and Dr. 
Ledby did not appear. I do not 
know why—I never knew. 

I did not think of their absence. 
My whole world of thought, of feel¬ 
ing, was bounded by the rude walls 
of that little room. There T sat 
and watched his fitful sleep, or lis¬ 
tened to the terrible ravings of his 
troubled waking. He would slum¬ 
ber for a few minutes, and then 
awake, each time to a new form of 
delirium. Sometimes ho pushed mo 
from him, shrieking out that the 
sight of me was a torture to him, 
and bidding me leave him—Ickve 
him ! Again he fancied I was Mary, 
and spoke tenderly, in low mur¬ 
murs, telling how iloar I ^ as, how 
fondly he loved me,' clasping my 
hands, and looking up'Lute my eyes, 
till I too hall well nigh*8hricked out 
in my agony an& dc|pair. 

And so passed the day. 

The day !—his last of earth—nay 
last ‘of him! And the noon sun 
faded quietly away- the red sunset 

S lowed into the little room, and the 
ull twilight came on. 

He had fallen into a sleep—deeper 
and more protracted than any former 
one—leaning his head upon my arm 
as I crouched down at his bedside. 
Aud while he slept the twilight 
deepened into night, and through an 
opening in the window curt^, I 
could see stars shining. 

The firelight flickered on the 
wall, and played upon my face, as I 
could feel. And when I turned my 
^es from ^he stars, by the coal-flame 
I saw that Geoffrey was awake, aud 
looking on me with a changed look 
—with his own look. And he uttered 
my name in a low faint voice, try¬ 
ing the while to lift his head. 

I raised it silently, and we looked 
at one another. The doctor had 
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foretold this chenge. I knevr what 
it portended. It was not ihat 
though, but it w'as tho familiar sound 
of hia voice calling on my name in 
the old, old tone, that smote upon 
me, moistening my burning eyes 
with a great gush of tears. Perceiv¬ 
ing them, he smiled up at mo vi ith a 
quiet smile, that made his face look 
divine for tho moment. But it 
passed quickly. 

‘Mary — where is Mary P’ ho 
asked, uneasily. ‘ Why is she not 
here ?’ 

I told him. A look of intense 
anguish came over his features, and 
then again they took an expression 
of ineffable tendeme8.s, while ho 
murmured, as to himself— 

‘ Poor child ! poor innocent dai’- 
ling! God comfort her!’ 

He closed his eyes, and said no 
more. I watched him and was 
silent—my tears all spent. Pre¬ 
sently he turned towards me, and 
with a gesture caused me to kneel 
down moso beside him, so that I 
cx>uld hoar his faintest utterance. 

‘ It is hard,’ he faltered, ‘ not to 
see her once more. But you, dear 
Bertha, my true sister! you will 
stay with me to the end P You do 
not fear P^ * 

‘ No—ah no ^ Yet,—0 Geoffrey, 
Geoffrey!’ 

The strong agony—the wild love 
—would not be repressed. It all 
burst forth in tiiat long wailing cry, 
which he heard, hut did not unoler- 
stand. O woful, woful love,*that 
must be thrus’tback, trampled down, 
hidden out of sight, even in such an 
hour as this! 

‘ Kind Bertha! dear loving 
friend!’ he kept saying, feebly strok¬ 
ing my head as it lay crushed down 
between my hands. Then there was 
a silence, till again ho spoke. 

‘ Bertha ! you will take care of 
Mary? You will never forsake 
the child ! Look up, and promise 
me.’ 

I tried to speak. But my strength 
failed me when I met his eyes, and 
again the cry escaped my lips:— 

‘Oh Geoffrey! — jl/y*(rcofrrey! 
Let me die!’ 

He scarce heeded; only looking 
steadfastly at mo he repeated, in a 
troubled tone, ‘ Promise me!’ 

I lifted my eyes once more to his 
face, where the indescribable change 


was growing fast—^fast. And the 
sight froze me into quietness again. 

I promised, and tiie anxious look 
faded away into a beautiful calm. 

‘ You will love her. You will 
watch over her happiness. You will 
never leave her. Bertha P’ 

‘ Never—till I die!’ 

‘Good, dear sister!* he murmured. 

* Tell her, tell her,’ he went on, his 
voice gradually weakening, ‘ tell her 
I bless her; toll her-’ 

He moved restlessly on his pillow. 
I gently raised his head and rested 
it on my shoulder. Ho lay there 
quite content, and once again smiled 
up in my face, pressing my hand, 
which he still held. Then bis lips 
moved in prayer. I could distin¬ 
guish my own name and fiers re¬ 
peated many times, while tho bright¬ 
ness of tliat last smile yet lingered 
on his face. 

Then his hold of my hand was loos¬ 
ened, and tho lips stirred no longer. 

I know that my arms held only 
Geoffrey’s corao. 

And lie knew t/ien I loved him! 

A long lime has passed since 
that night. 

I h^ye kept my promise. Mary 
and I have never been long sepa¬ 
rated. I was with her tlirough all 
tlTe time of .deep, deaerate woo 
that followed upon Gcoffwy’s death. 
I was her nurse, h«r helper, her 
comfbrtcr—even I! I prayed with 
her, and for her, as I had learned 
to pray only since I had seen him 
die. And from that time until now 
I have been her constant friend, her 
tender watchful sister—as he would 
liave wished. And as I felt myself 

f radually drawing nearer to the rest 
so long prayed for, my only care 
was the thought of leaving her be¬ 
fore my work was done and I no 
longer needed. 

That trouble is removed. Mary’s 
grief, BO terrible at first, so wild and 
HO despairing, lias yielded to the in¬ 
fluence of changed scene and lapse 
of time. Eenewed health brought 
fresh feelings—new hopes. She was 
so young—life was as yet almost an 
unread page to her. Gradually, the 
one sau memory assumed a new 
shape in her mind, till at last it be¬ 
came as it will be, I believe, over 
more, a kind of aacred, solemn pre¬ 
sence, too sacred and too solemn to 
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be mixed up with the common daily 
existence, but sliodding its influence 
continually around her purer, inner 
life. 

And I was scarcely surprised, for 
I liad long watched the progress of 
this change in the girl’s soul, andbeen 
happy at it, when Mrs. Lester told 
nio, but a few weeks since, that she 
thought, she hoped, Mary being 
worthily wooed, might again be 
won. 

And it was so. It seemed strange 
at lirst—as she herself most hare 
felt, so much she blushed and trem¬ 
bled when she next saw me. 

But 1 am of a humbler spirit than 
I was. I do not dare to judge a 
nature made by Clod. I have learned 
too bitterly my own weakness—my 
own wickedness—to feel otherwise 
than indulgent to the imperfections 
of others, though they take a difl'ei’- 
ent shape to mine. 

So I struggled against the rebel¬ 
lious foeling that for a little while 


made me turn from Mary—thinking 
of the love for her which had shone 
out of Geoffrey’s dying eyes. I 
reassured the timid, clinging little 
creature, whose whole life was wound 
up in the grand necessity of loving 
and being loved—and I folded her to 
my breast, saying— 

‘ Be happy, my innocent child!’ 
while to myself I eaid in a solemn 
contentment—‘ My duty is fulfilled; 
there is no further need of me, and 
I may go.’ 

And I pray forgiveness for the 
selfish thought that sometimes stirs 
unbidden in my mind, as I lie 
quietly apart, while Mary and her 
lover are ialking low together—the 
thought that, in the home to which 
I draw nigh, when we shall all meet, 
we wlio liave loved one another upon 
earth, Mary will bo surrounded by 
her husband and her children, but 
I—I, with outstretched arms may 
greet my Geoffrey, ciying— 

' I alone have loved thee always!’ 


IIECOLLECTIONS OF KAVENNA. 


‘QE-E-R! Sh-h-h! II-p-p-p! 

couth sounds which, intermingled 
with not a few sufticicutly articulate 
imprecations, awoke the slumbering 
echoes of ^ologna at <he early daw n 
of a summer’s morning last year. 
The utterer w&s an omnibus driver, 
and the object of Jiis eloquent 
harangue was to persuade his ill- 
assorted team to make a pull all 
together at the lumbering, heavy- 
laden vehicle which was to convey 
us to Eavenna. Tho omnibus was 
as fiUl as a carpet-bag. I suppose 
in Italy there is no ' licence,’ fixing 
the maximum of passengers. There 
TWO a round dozen of full-grown 
piibple, and three or four super¬ 
numerary children, whose room I 
should have infinitely preferred to 
thein company. The prospect of 
nine hours of Ijeat, dust, perpetual 
jolting, and partial suffocation was 
not cheering. 

In desper^p* conjunctures the 
mind is disposed to relieve itself by 
idle speculations; so I began to scan 
my companions, and guess at their 
history. One of these was a woman, 
still young, and evidently once beau¬ 
tiful, but now pale, worn, and old 


before her time. An old woman, 
mother perliaps, or aunt, sat by her, 
and pressed her with all manner of 
little attentions—caressing and con¬ 
soling—which she pettishly rejected 
or indifferently peViflitted. Every 
now and fShen 1 couH see a tear 
gather in her dark-circled eye and 
full down her worfi cheek. I had 
no'nccd to guess Her history (though 
I nfight have done ao), becausd* it 
was told me sotio voce by my next 
neighbour, a loquacious Bolognese. 
I'he girl had once been prima 
baUerina at the theatre of Bologna, 
followed, admired, and applauded— 
liad lived as lalkrine usually do; 
and now, having survived her beauty 
and her reputation — a plaything 
broken and flung away — was re¬ 
turning to her native obscurity at 
Massa Lombards, to pass her re¬ 
maining days in that meritorious vir¬ 
tue which arises from the absence of 
temptation, and that unfeigned re¬ 
pentance yhich deepens with each 
swjcessivo wrinkle. 

So wc jolted on, over a road deep 
in dust, bordered with orchards and 
maize fields. Every three miles, or 
thereabouts, we came upon a picket 
of Austrian soldiers or Italian cara- 
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hinieri, whose duty was to clear the 
road of the brigands. The exploits 
of these gentry had formed the 
staple of conversation all the way 
from Bologna. At a point in the 
road which enjoyed the worst re¬ 
nte we saw five or six fellows in 
eterogeneous clothing, and armed 
with long guns, come running 
across a field toward us. The wo¬ 
men, whoso nerves were shaken by 
the tales of blood they had been 
hearing and telling, at once made up 
their minds that those wore brigands; 
they clasped their hands, shneked, 
and invoked the Madonna, and re¬ 
fused to be re-assured at any price. 
I myself confess to an uncomfortable 
sensation about the left side, where 
iny gold doppic were stored in a 
secret pocket. However, the sup¬ 
posed brigands proved to bo only a 
patrol carahinieri. Tho mistake 
was ep usable; for tho appearance 
of thj, 9 ‘ true niou’ quite correa- 
pondi/1 vrith my ideal of a thief. 

At a 1 issa Lombarda and Lugo— 
both dull and dismal little towns, 
wliich not even the sunshine could 
furbish up into the semblance of 
cheerfulness — most of our com¬ 
panions descended; ^nd, as we 
approached flavciiua, tho loquacious 
Bolognese and i were left alone. 
He was indefaDi|hblo in pointing 
out all the objects of intert^it on the 
road; and few were the places which 
he had not a stdiy to fit. About 
three miles from llifVenua ho asked 
me— • • 

‘ Ho you see that cottage, almost 
hidden in the tau reeds by tlie 
river side, and that boat stranded in 
tho mudP Well, that’s the house 
and that’s the boat of II Bassatore' 
This was a famous brigand—the 
Dick Turpin of Romagna—whoso 
fame had reached us even in Eng¬ 
land, and who was the hero of 
many of the exploits which had 
been related to me that day. As 
his name imports, he was originally 
a ferryman ; but forsaking the river 
for the road, became by his address 
and courage the terror of a whole 
province. Tho rontadini, nowever, 
and the lower orders generally, had 
a certain liking for him, inasmuch 
as ‘ though unscrupulous in getting, 
yet in bestowing riches he was moat 
princely.’ Perhaps if the same 
could be said of tho cardinals of the 


present time, they would be popular 
too. To this popularity he owed 
his long impunity: the wily rustics 
always helped to baffle tho searoh 
of tho soldiers ; and the latter were 
nothing loath to be spared a death- 
struggle with II Passatore. He 
used, by wiw of bravado, even to 
show himself publicly in towns and 
churches, and no man dared or oared 
to stop his way. A man in humble 
life whom I afterwards met, told 
me, that being once at faonza 
at a great fair, ho and some others 
were joined at a public house by a 
short, thickset, good-humoured look¬ 
ing stranger, who insisted upon 
treating the whole party to wine, 
and did so right royily. When ho 
rose to go, they begged to know to 
whom they ivero indebted for the 
feast. ‘ Signori,’ said the stranger, 
with a courtcons bow, ‘ I am H 
Passatore, at your service.’ 

Homo two years ago this man was 
betrayed by a treacherous publican, 
and Killed after a desperate and 
bloody strife. His body was ex¬ 
posed for two days in the market¬ 
place of Bologna, to assure the 
citizens that their bug-bear was 
dead at last. If it was also meant 
to terrify tho other bandits, it failed; 
for they soon found new leaders, 
and recommended their depreda¬ 
tions. I was told that a pnost at 
Castel Skin. Pietro, Don^Gaotano by 
name, actually harboured a band in 
his house—a safe ‘earth,’ where no 
one would think of looking for them 
—and received his share of tho 
spoil. ^ At last, suspecting that bis 
complicity was getting wind, ho 
went to the Commandant at Bologna, 
ofiering, if a carta di sicturezza were 
given to himself, to denounce tho 
band. His terms were accepted; 
he introduced the soldiers by a back 
door, and they pounced upon the 
unsuspectingrobbera while at supper, 
and took or killed them all! And 
-what was done to the^priest ? Oh, 
he got his carta di sicurezza, and 
says mass as usual. 

Let this saificc for a sample of a 
thousand similar stories, which I 
heard in Bomagna, generally from 
people of character and cultivation. 
Many of them were doubtless ex¬ 
aggerated in detail, some apocryphal 
altogether; but 1 doubt not that, if 
we could evaporate all the fiction, 
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there would still be a terrible resi¬ 
duum of fact. 

The local journals observe a com¬ 
pulsory silence as to everything 
which could reflect on the efllciency 
of the government; and I scarcely 
ever saw a hint of any domestic 
crime, while they were profuse in 
detailing election rows in Great- 
Dritain. To this unhappy press no 
whisper of opposition is permitted by 
the eensors. It ia bound in tongue 
and soul just as much as the press of 
Lombardy and Venice, from which 
indeed, for lack apparently of native 
contributors, it borrows half its 
articles. 

These papers are inconceivably 
abject and servile, audacious only in 
lying. For example, an article 
published in the Jiilancia of Milan, 
in August last, contained a para¬ 
graph to the following eflect; 

‘ Austria has arisen w ith new 
strength and splendour; France 
passes on from fete to fete; the 
Itoman Slates arc peaceful, jiros- 
crous, and happy; for in those 
tales there exists a perfect accord 
between the governors and the 
governed; Piedmont and England 
are a prey to discord and anarchy,’ 
Ac. &c. And the moral Ics.son to 
bo deduced was the impossibility of 
constitjjtional government, and the 
barbarism of free peoples. 

These fliHions are too grQss; they 
overshoot the mark, and deceive 
nobody. In this, ns in many other 
things, the despotisms of liome and 
Austria show themselves exceedingly 
Tiialadroits. 13y leaving to the press 
Bome semblance of freedom it might 
be made a powerful instrument in 
the hands of Govcrnniciit. As it 
is, the measures of repression are 
concerted as if on purpose to irritate 
ami annoy. (1 am speaking par¬ 
ticularly of llomagna. w here 1 had 
the best opportunities of knowing.) 
The consequence is, that the middle 
classes, without whose suuport no 
government can be in stable cqui- 
fibrium, are utterly alienated. Tlie 
contadini, too, are touched in their 
tcndcrest point by the increase of 
taxation; while the mobs in the 
towns are always ripo for revolution. 
So the Pope is supported on his 
throne, and defended against his 
own subjects by foreign bayonets. 

To a thoughtful man who lias the 


misfortune to be a native of the 
Papal States the prospect must be in¬ 
deed dark. The presence of foreign 
troops wounds his pride; yet the 
excesses of the mob at Pologna, 
Ancona, and elsewhere, prove the 
necessity of coercion: he is deprived 
of arms himself, and has to pay 
additional taxes to hire strangers to 
maintain a government too corrupt 
and too weak to perform the first 
duty of protecting the lives and 
property of its honest subjects. 

All men of education seem to 
agree in detesting equally the Aus¬ 
trians, the Government, and the 
Mazzini party; the last named, be¬ 
cause by their violence they frus¬ 
trated the constitutional experiment 
of Pio Nono, and by their selfish¬ 
ness paralyzed the warlike efforts 
of Charh's Albert. 

It must not be supposed that 
these things are talked of in public. 
I never once in a caf<5 or mixed 
company heard a single political 
allusion. Hence the evident eager¬ 
ness with which they unbosom them¬ 
selves msitete-a-teteyi\^ a stranger 
whom they know not to be a spy, 
and on w'iiose sympathy they can 
calculate. Jiotbing struck me more 
than the unauiikuty <sf sentiment 
which prevailed. .All minor differ- 
cuccs sunk into nothing before the 
niagnitutle of the common misfor¬ 
tune. • 

During this fSJitical digression, 
"gentle reader,* the omnibus team, 
‘tlusty and deliquescent,’" has 
brought us to the gates of Eavenna. 

How seldom "docs the first sight 
of a famous place fail to produce 
disappointment! Who does not re¬ 
member the blank disenchantment 
which the real London wrought 
upon his childish imagination ? 

I listened and 1 looked about. 

And questioned, and behold! 

Tile walls were not of silver, 

The pavement was not gold. 

And BO, in after life, the great names 
of Eonie, and Florence, and Venice 
conjure up in our fancy cloud pic¬ 
tures, whose vague grandeur no 
material structure of brick, stone, or 
even marble, can equal. This is 
cmphalicalJy the case at Eavenna. 
There are no streets of palaces, as 
at Genoa; no far-seen domes and 
spires, as at Florence; no vast piazza, 
as at Venice; but narrow lanes. 
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lovr liouRcs, petty shops, the mean 
things of to-day, are all that meet 
one’s eye. Tlie chunshes, wl^^h ge¬ 
nerally stand back from the greets, 
are of small elevation, and mere 
naked brick, the round campanile, 
•with steep tiled roof, reminding one 
of a Brobdignag pepperbox or a 
dovecot in a mirage. But when you 
begin to reflect that the said p^per- 
box was built by Honorius, or Theo- 
doric, or Justinian, when you enter 
the lowly poidal, look up the avenue 
of alabaster columns to the apse 
glowing with mosaics whose colours 
are still fresh as they w'cro fourteen 
hundred years ago; when you turn 
to the side altars, and find them en¬ 
crusted -with porphyry, and agate, 
and onyx—treasures which liave 
been consecrated afresh by the re¬ 
verent forbearance* of barbarian 
hordes seldom wont to forbear; then 
you begin to find that you have lost 
nothing by exebauging the Kavenna 
of imagination for the llavenna of 
reality. 

But I must not anticipate. My 
first thouglit oil being set down in 
the city of the Imperial Honorius 
was to provide myself w ith comfort¬ 
able quarters; ^o I bribefl one of 
the loungers collected fo witness the 
unharnessing of tlj^^ horses to 
shoulder my portmanteau, and^ion- 
duct me to l he Sfada d’ Oro (not 
the S pad a commended^ n ‘Murray,’ 
but a new inn under tln^ old land¬ 
lord). Boniface himself, fat and 
scant of breath, wa# sitting under 
the shade of the doorway, m plea- 
.sant colloquy wdth tlie rest of the 
establishment—cook, chambermaid, 
■waiter, and boots. Not that the 
said establishment mustered five 
distinct individuals, for the port¬ 
folios of the tliree last departments 
■were confided to a sin^pe gaunt 
youth, with a head of hair like a 
shoe-brush, upon whom the cares of 
multipled ofllce seemed to sit easily. 
He used to call one in a morning, 
and wait at dinner, with a cigar lu 
his mouth. 

Ou the whole I was well contwit 
with the Spada d'Oro, My bed¬ 
room had a blank, forlorn look, un¬ 
curtained and uncarpeted; but then 
one gladly dispenses with such ap¬ 
purtenances to be spared the insects 
which make their dwelling there. 
So during my sojourn my entomo- 
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logical raids wore limited to mos- 
(]|aito8, of which tribe I killed many 
fane specimens. As for dinner, a 
little experience of beef sodden to 
rags, and chickens of declining years, 
led me to confine myself to the ex¬ 
cellent fish from the Adriatic, and 
vegetables and fruit—amply suffi¬ 
cient for the satisfaction of on Italian 
appetite. My bill was eight pauls 
u day—no large sura; a paul is 
something over 5(b English; but I 
fancy an exorbitant charge in that 
country. But doubtless Boniface 
thinks ho has the right lo make the 
most of visitors who come so few 
and far between; and the good old 
patriarchal times are gone w'bon 
angels ■were entertained gratis. 

To judge from the stranger’s book, 
scarcely a score jier aunuin of stray 
sheep come to be fleeced by the 
(iolden Sword. Of these tlie majo¬ 
rity arc English. Eew, however, 
of our countrymen, who arc always 
anxious to get on, and impatient of 
repose, prove as good customers to 
mine host as 1 did, for I remained 
the best part of a month, and so full 
is tlie city of interest, that although 
I left ‘ no da^i without its si<fht to 
crown it,’ I will by no means affirm, 
in tourisms’ phrase, that ‘ I have 
done my liavenna.’ The beauties 
of tlie place are (unincntly beauties 
of interior detail; there ar*, as I 
have said, no vast piles with wide 
facades and towering domes which 
single glance impresses on 
the mind’s retina for ever; one 
must enter, and explore, and in¬ 
vestigate, fisit and revisit many 
times, befoi’o one can get an ade¬ 
quate conception of the prodigality 
with which wealth and labour were 
lavished in those distant times upon 
church, baptistery, and tomb. The 
most remarkable of these monu¬ 
ments date from the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh centuries. After reading— 
which few have patience to do—the 
history of those days, a stekening 
rocord[ of selfishness and crime, we 
arc surprised to find that any work, 
even material, of beauty or utility 
bas its date then. The written 
liistory would lead us to conclude 
that if ever there was ‘ an age of 
shams’ in this world, it was the age 
in questiem, when Christianity bad 
ceased to be a religion, and had be¬ 
come a cult —when imperial titles 
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■were a mere maslc for helpless im¬ 
potence, M’hen patriotism ; the life- 
olood of a people, had stagnated 
into selfishness; when the genius of 
Home, kneeling in abject terror to 
the barbarian, shrieked out, ‘ Slay 
me not, for I am immortal!’ That 
history has not told the iirhole truth, 
these buildings suffice to show. 
Princes must have had some confi¬ 
dence in the destinies of their race 
when they built them such sepul¬ 
chres, the people must have had 
some love to God when they be¬ 
stowed such wealth and pains on the 
decoration of his temples. Even now 
the little children of llavcnna arc 
baptised in the baptistery built four¬ 
teen hundred years ago. Wc see 
that, even in the darkest period of 
the world’s and the church’s history, 
there were some men and Christians 
•n ho did not despair of either. Those 
temples and their rites may survive 
to witness other transferences of the 
enmire of the world. 

If I were to describe them in de¬ 
tail, I should have to write a book, 
and not an article, ■whieb book would 
be useless unless its author po.sscssed 
a more technical knowledge of arelii- 
tecturo and art than I do. Nor, 
dear reader, would you thank me 
for a dry catalogue. 1 sllall there- 
fol^ briefly touch upon some of the 
most wjmarkable objects which pre¬ 
sent themselves in the*mirror of my 
memory, happy if I shall be ablo,to 
induce you, wheu you next cross th^» 
Alps, to forsake (he qrande route 
and the track of ten thousand tra¬ 
vellers, and take this most interest¬ 
ing of the ‘ byways ofllaly.’ I cannot 
say— 

lllo terrai-UHi niihi pi-acler oinnes, 

Angulus ridet, 

for no corner of earth can well bo 
more sombre and lonely; but I 
think that in after years the grass- 
grown streets of Eavenna, and the 
silent aisles of its pine-wood, as (hi'y 
dw ell in. 3 '’our recollection, w ill be 
thronged with associations as charm¬ 
ing as the noisy via Toledo or the 
gay piazza of St. Mpk. 

Oi all their ‘lions’—excepting 
perhaps their new theatre — the 
people of llavenna are proudest of 
‘ San Vitale,’ built by an exarch in 
the days of Justinian. It is a copy 
of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
at Jerusalem, and was so much ad¬ 


mired by Charlemagne, that in its 
turn he made it the model for his 
grea^'hurch at Aix-la-Chapclle. If 
that miperial virtuoso hud contented 
himself with taking copies only fi om 
liavenna, we should have had less 
reason to regret his visit to that 
city. As it was, he despoiled the 
pafaco which had been the abode of 
Exarchs, of Theodoric, of Ilonorius, 
and perhaps even of Augustus him¬ 
self. The robbciy, it i.s true, was 
committed with the sanctioii of the 
Pope, but Popes in those days would 
sanction anything. What Charle¬ 
magne did w ith his spoils dol h not 
appear. To return to San Vitale, 
where time has destroyed much of 
what Charlemagne, Turpin, and Co. 
had the grace to spare. The central 
cupola was once covered with mo¬ 
saics, but within the last century 
they have all crumbled aw;iy and 
been replaced by daubery, such as 
■would disgrace a respectable artist 
of ‘the house, sign, and ornamentar 
school. The pilasters, however, 
below arc still clothed witli their 
rich coloured marbles, and tlie mo¬ 
saics in the choir are as ptrfeet as 
when the great Prank looked at 
them nod regretted they were not 
portable. Oti the hue side is Justi¬ 
nian—tliinkthat, a conlemiiorai y 
portrait of Jilstiuian!—and on the 
other, Theodorti, the lady whom he 
raised ffom [he stage to the throne, 
doubtless Justifying the step by a 
proeluraafiou, and assigning excel¬ 
lent political ivasons for 'preferring 
a marriag(5^of affection to an alliance 
■with a royal liouse of secondary 
rank. She is represented as carry¬ 
ing, like her husband, a vas(! of 
sacred gifts; she wears an elaborate 
head-dress, apparently compo.sed of 
lace and pearls; for the rest she 
is hardly distinguished from her at¬ 
tendants, eitlier by feature or ex¬ 
pression. Certainly in tlie lifeless, 
stiff, and angular figure before us, 
it must be a vivid imagination, like 
that of Monsieur Valery, which can 
detect the coquetry of the gideuant 
d^nseuse, or in any way recognise 
the prototype of the historian’s de¬ 
scription. ‘ Her features’ (says Gib¬ 
bon, vol. iii. p. 4881 ‘were delieaie 
and regular; her complexion, tliough 
somevmat pale, was tinged with a 
natural colour; every sensation was 
instantly expressed by the vivacity 
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of her eyes; Iior easy motions dis¬ 
played uie graces of a small but elc- 
(jant figure; and either love or adu¬ 
lation might proclaim that painting 
and poetry were incapable of deli¬ 
neating the matchless excellence of 
her form.’ 

What the poet and the painter 
could not do with their comparatively 
tractable materials, ought not to lie 
expected from a poor maitre mo- 
saisle, who had to work with bits of 
smalt, and glass, and stone, nearlv 
the size of one’s thumb. The truth 
is, I believe, that no attempt was 
made to give individual expression, 
and that one conventional type, one 
lay figure—and a strange Guy it 
must have been—served for the 
empress and her attendants, another 
for the emperor and his. At all 
events, the mcea being full, and the 
bodies in profile, they resemble no 
living creatures who can boast of 
spinal vertebrm. It must not be 
su])posed, because I Ireal the matter 
liglitly, that the efl’ect upon the 
speelator is ludicrous ; quite the rc- 
vi'rse: the absence of all effort on 
the artist's part after reality and 
variety seems to deepen the solemn 
effect, and make you half fprgct that 
the}^ are man’« handiwork at all. 
W’lien 1 think liow, of an evening, 
as the shadows grew'^nd gathered 
o\ I r the silent ancUdeserted ehhrch, 
and the pale, ghostly facet: upon the 
wall, looking out through the gloom, 
seemed to take substauto and dis¬ 
tinct ness, one couH not but feci a 
chill, creeping sensation of awe, a 
sense, as it were, of tJic presence of 
bi'iugs not of this earth, mingled 
with a strange yearning after the 
impossible past; when I remember 
the inexplicable medley of feelings, 
which the very confusion of my de¬ 
scription best describes, and contrast 
it with my present inclination to 
laugh, I cannot but acknowledge 
that iu my futile attempts at w'ord- 
paintiiig 1 am endeavouring vainly 
lo communicate secrets which can 
only be revealed by the lips of the 
genus Loci, 

Close to the basilica of San Vifalc, 
and indeed within the sacred pre¬ 
cinct, is one of the most interesting 
relics of old dajs to be found in the 
world. Conceive a small, low bnck 
editice, not unlike the lock-up house 
which stands on many a village- 


green in England, and which you 
would pas.s a hundred times without 
notice. Yet there repose tmdis- 
turbed the remains of Giula FlacidiOw 
wife of Theodosius, and of her step¬ 
son Ilonorius, and her second hus¬ 
band Coustaiitius. The interior is 
in the shape of a Latin cross, and 
you enter Iiy a door at the end of 
the longer arm. In the centre is an 
altar of alabaster, behind which is 
the sarcophagus of the empress, of 
rough marble, without cmDlom or 
ornament, but doubtless covered 
originally with carved slabs, perhaps 
the \ cry alabaster wdiieh composes 
tlie said altar, evidently, I think, of 
a more recont date than the tombs. 
In niches to the right and loft ai*o 
the sarcophagi of Honorius and Con- 
stantius, of white marble, and co¬ 
vered with the symbols of Chris¬ 
tianity—the blooding lamb with the 
cross, two sheep eating the fruit of 
the palm, and so forui. Near the 
entrance, lot into the wall, arc two 
plain stone coilins, said—on what 
authority I know not—-to contain 
the remains of Honorius’s tutors. 
The w alls are covered with mosaics 
in excellent preservation; one, in 
particular, representing the good 
shepherd with his flock, struck me 
as bciii(> the most artistic design 1 
saw in Ilaveima. Tlierc is a cei^n 
grace in the attitude of the shepherd 
as he sits og a rock caressing a sheep 
W'itli his right hand, and holdmg a 
cross with Jiis left. 

Another show's us two harts pant¬ 
ing for the cooling stream. A third 
represent^, if I mistake not, Christ's 
descent into hell, and a fourth dis¬ 
plays an open book-case with four 
volumes lying one upon another, 
meaning of course the Evangelists. 
These are not rolls, but quartos, and 
prove that by the time of Ilonorius 
the old ciassical volumcn had gone 
out of use. All the iigurcs in these 
mosaics have on them a symbol in 
shape like a double T, the meaning 
of which no one could explain to me. 
In the church of Saint Apoliinare 
Nuovo, where the walls of the nave 
are covered from end to end with a 
procession of saints, and martyrs, 
and angels bringing gifts to the 
Saviour and the Virgin, I remarked 
the same peculiarity. In this latter 
case, how'ever, the symbols were 
very various; the angels, for in- 
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stance, were marked witli a Greek 
Gamma in gold, the other ligurea 
with different letters of the Latin 
aljihahet, single or double. 

1 am not going to weary my read¬ 
ers with a catalogue of all thechurches 
in Eavenna; hut before I take leave 
of the subject I must mention the 
ancient baptistery, where for four¬ 
teen hundred years the people of the 
city, from father to sou, have boon 
admitted into the Christian church. 
When I was there, a cliild was 
brought to be baptised, and I 
watclicd the ceremony with some 
interest. The Itoman Catholics, it 
seems, have, like ourselves, discon¬ 
tinued the practice of immersion, 
and a sort of hox, placed within the 
htige porphyry font, serves to con¬ 
tain the scanty supj)ly of water and 
the cruet of oil necessary for the 
modern rite. The water is poured 
on the child’s head with a ladle, and 
then the oil rubbed in with cotton 
wool. On the whole, prejudice 
apart, the ceremony did not scorn so 
impressive as it is in our church, 
although we, too, have marred the 
siguificance of the rite by waiving 
the immersion. 

If there be no city in Europe 
where man has done less ravage on 
the works of man within its walls 
than in Eavenna, there is also none 
in whoge vicinity natural features 
have sufTcrecl more change from 
natural causes. In the time of Auj 

S ustus I suppo.sc that the town of 
lavenna occupied the extreme verge 
of terra lirma, and between it atid 
the sea iutcr\'eued two or three 
miles of marsh. Over this marsh 
Augustus built a causeway connect¬ 
ing the city with his newly con¬ 
structed harbour. Along the cause¬ 
way in process of time grew a 
suburb called Caesarea, in honour of 
him who laid its first foundation; 
and by the side of the quays grew 
another suburb, calledPortus Classis, 
the harbs>ur of the navy. Subse¬ 
quently, we may conjecture, the 
name was divided, and to the north¬ 
ern portion of the seaboard town 
was appropriated the name Portus, 
to the southern portion, Classis. Two 
churches, three miles apart, stand¬ 
ing in the marshy waste, are the sole 
memorials of a place which, in size 
and population, may have rivalled 
any English seaport except Liver¬ 


pool. They bear the names of Santa 
Maria in Portofuori, and Sant’ 
A])ollinaro in Classe, aud date re¬ 
spectively from the eleventh and 
sixth centuries. Of nil the im¬ 
perial works, the quays of marble 
and granite, not a trace remains. 
The rivers Eonco and Montone, 
drawing down jEonian hills, have 
buried them out of the eight and 
beyond the conjecture of men in 
alluvial deposit, and thrust out the 
sea .so that the traveller who sets 
out in the direction of Classis to find 
the coast would have ten weary 
miles to go over marsh, and pine 
forest, aud sand dimes before reach¬ 
ing the marge of the Adriatic. One 
of these rivers, the Montone, passed 
to the north of the town and contri¬ 
buted much to its military strength, 
till the lost century, when, in order 
to check the ravages of its inunda 
tions, it was diverted from its course 
and made to join the Eonco on the 
south side. This fact ought to be 
remembered by one who reads on 
the spot the account of Gaston de 
Foix’s siege and battle. These river 
among otliers, arc alluded to, 1 ta* 
it, in Itie famous linos put into th 
mouth of*France.sc:i {Lfernn, Canto 
v.) 

Sictk' I.n, tciT? '.lim! nai-T. fui, 

•Sulj.a marina (love il ]'o (li.scondc. 

Per aver pjice cit, -(’'guaci su 

The eommftntators usually inter¬ 
pret the last words as ‘ tributaries of 
the Pobut surely the Pa’s tribu¬ 
taries have nothing to do with E«,> 
venun, and* i sec/uaci mean tl 
streams which follow the Po’s lea 
i. e., flow ill the same direction to 
the same sea. Otherwise, the words 
cot seffuari stti, would be an otiose 
addition to fill up the line, a weak¬ 
ness utterly alien to Dante, whoso 
every word is weighed and measured 
and fitted to its place. In any case. 
Lord Byron, in his imitation of this 
misinterpreted passage, was not jus¬ 
tified in apostrophising the Po as 

Kiver that rollest by those ancient walls, 

the.walls of Eavenna, to wit, when 
that river is at least thirty miles 
away. 

From this digression—if indeed 
it be a digression when on Italian 
ground to ^eak of Dante — I 
return to Sant’ Apollinare in 
Ciassc. One day, as soon as the 
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fierce sun of August was drawing 
towards the west, I set out alone to 
Tiflit the lonely chun;h. The road 
for some distance is garnished with 
a double row of acacias on cither 
aide. It was once the high street of 
Ca'sarea, and serves now for a pas- 
segio for the scanty remnant of 
Itttvennese nobility. A mile on you 
come to the Ponte Nuovo, built over 
the deep artificial bed of the united 
rivers, and from the summit of the 
arch you look over a wide e.vpauso 
of marsh traversed by a long straight 
road, and bordered to tlie left by 
the dark pine wood. Sight in front, 
two miles off, stands out the church, 
■with its lofty campanile. As I pur¬ 
sued my way I met now and then a 
group of peasants returning from 
their work of cutting the roods and 
*-=)Mk gra-sses of the marsh land, 
coarse -white dre-sses set o<^‘ 
’wavt cuiiiplexions. Whether 
this contrast which deceives 
e 1 cannot tell, but certainly 
lever saw skins of such deep 
•irnt umber tint. An art-loving 
•.'lid has since told me that ho 
/or bi lioved in Titian’s flesh 
' ' 'll 'g till he had seen Jhe conta- 
-lui oi llomagjia. Arrived at last 
‘he door of the clmrch I found it 
. k<‘a, and for somsWjirao looked in 
.t; for a pr sacristan* At 

ifist found a rough, unshorn pea- 
oiiit at work in a noif^ibouring out- 
lousc, and discovered t}»t he united 
1.1 hio own person those august func- 
ons. Ho lived, ho'said, in the lialf 
lined grange hard b^, and during 
e summer months quite alone, as 
is family removed then to the city 
I avoid the malaria of the marshes, 
f e need not recur to Attila or Bar- 
larossa to explain how the populous 
city has become a desert place; the 
very air is pregnant with death. 
You enter the church; there are no 
traces of frequent worshippers, no 
faint incense-odours, lingering me¬ 
mories of the sacrifice duly and daily 
offered; the pavement is dank and 
mouldy, and the chill air is like that 
of a vault. And it is better so? A 
church in a desert is a tomb and not 
a temple. How solemn in the fail¬ 
ing light looked the lines of white 
columns, how unearthly the grim 
faces wrought in mosaic ou the 
walls of the apse! An emperor, with 
his courtiers, all dead and gone these 


thirteen hundred years! Tlio em- 
cror in question, says the hand- 
ook, is Justinian; but in the teeth 
of that explanation is an inscription 
underneath which runs thus:—Co»- 
stantinus major Imperator —Oon- 
stantii et Tiherii Jmprraior. I am 
at a loss, I confess, to explain, or 
even construe, the inscription. Does 
it mean Constant)nus . . .pater Con- 
stantii cl Tibo'ii Imperatorum ? I 
have looked iu vain in Gibbon for au 
Emperor Constantinus with two 
sons, Tiberius and Constantins. The 
walls of the church, now bare, were 
once covered with precious marbles, 
which were stripped off by a Mala- 
testa to adorn the monster church 
at llimini, which is unfinished to 
this day. 

But the gathering darkness warns 
rno to turn homeward. Not a soul 
is to bo seen all along the white 
gleaming road, not a sound is heard 
except the dismal chorus of frogs, 
thousands of which are eroaking far 
and near, BptKfKtKf^, kou^, koo^. On 
either side the way runs a deep 
ditch rank with dull weeds and 
seething with reptile life. I saw a 
single white lily, like a star in Iho 
dark water, no mapt emblem of some 
fair leg^jndary saint, solo in her 
purity in tunes of rapine and 
■wrong. * 

The situation of the othefchurch, 
Santa Maria in Portofuori, which I 
tisited ou a subsequent day, is by 
• no means so impressive, being with¬ 
in the verge of cultivation and sur¬ 
rounded by trees and hedge-rows. 
Though fiiTe hundred years junior to 
St. Apollinare it is more dilapidated. 
Close by is a huge square tower, 
with a ruinous top, which is said to 
have been the Pharos, or lighthouse, 
to tlie harbour. A tradition adopted 
by the guide-books, which assigns it 
to tlie time of Augustus, is certainly 
wrong. It must DC more recent by 
several centuries, a fact T vainly en¬ 
deavour to prove to my Itavennose 
friend as we plod our way back to 
the city through miry roads bor¬ 
dered by poplars and redolent of 
soaking hemp. We re-enter the 
city by the southern gate, and find 
ourselves in the main street, travers¬ 
ing the whole town, which is ByjJon’a 
only justification for applying the 
epithet ‘ wide’ to the street* of Ka- 
venna. We pass on the right the 
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church of Sainta Maria in Citta, a 
modern edifice, and out of placo 
here; then we come to the church 
of St. Apollinare in Citt^ which dis¬ 
putes with its namesake in tlie 
marsh the honour of possessing tlio 
saiut’s bones. The one shows his 
sacrophogus, fito other maintains its 
claim by a series of elaborate in¬ 
scriptions. A few steps further and 
wo stand before a fragment of wall, 
with two or throe pillars and a semi- 
circiilar recess above. Lot in to the 
wall below is a porplyrry bath. Be¬ 
hold the remains of the ])alace of 
the Cffisars and Thoodoric! In the 
neighbouring church is a rude re¬ 
presentation in mosaic of the palace 
as it was in the days of the Exarchs. 
The palace of Theodoric reminds us 
of his tomb, and as there is still an 
hour of daylight we beg the reader 
to accompany us so far m our walk. 
Eoliowing still the main street, we 
come to the church of St. Jolm the 
Evangelist, in which there la a 
chapel whose roof is adorned with 
frescoes of Giotto, still fresh in 
colour, full of beauty and repose. 
It was Dante who suggested to iho 
Polentaui, then lords oi‘ llavcnna, to 
send for his friend Giotto and em¬ 
ploy him in the doeoratiou of the 
city. Several other frescoes in vari- 
ous*convcnt8 and churches are attri¬ 
buted to liim, but they^re for the 
mo.st part ruined l>eyond redemp¬ 
tion, and of the others none 8ho\^ 
the master hand so eminently as the * 
figures in the church of St. John. 
A few hundred yards more bring 
us to the northern gate, the Porta 
Serrata, so called because it was 
once blocked up by the Venetians, 
though it has been wide open these 
three centuries past. This side of 
the city presents a striking contrast 
to the other. There all is barren, 
here all is fertile. Fields of Indian 
oom and hemp, little homesteads 
nestling among acacias and fruit 
trees, thfck hedge-rows set with 
poplars, and green shady lanes meet 
us m our walk. Scarce a mile from 
the gate we dip down into a green 
hollow between acacias which brings 
us in front of the tomb of the great 
Goth. 

"We have to thank Eugene Beau- 
haruoiB for clearing out the soilwhich 
ha4 accumulated round the build¬ 
ing, and for erecting a flight of steps 
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by which the upper story is made 
accessible. The lower story is some 
feet below the surface still, and,when 
I saw it, was filled with water. The 
domed top is composed of one single 
stone, the lifting of which even now 
would tax our mechanical skill to 
the utmost. There can he no doubt 
that the ashes of Theodoric wore 
placed here, and were scattered to 
the winds by the triumphant Ca¬ 
tholics after they had finally put 
down the Arians, and dared to be 
insolent. What pliu*e they occupied 
in the building, and why the said 
building is of two stories, are (pie-s- 
tions llcrcely debated among the 
genua irritahlle of antiquaries. The 
porphyry bath before mentioned was 
found near tbo tomb, and the u’ise- 
acres immediately conjectured that 
it had ccuitaincd the king’s remains, 
and had been placed on the centre 
of the roof outside! Others with 
more probability have supposed that 
it was placed in a kind of recess in 
the upper story, where a little altar 
now stands. Ilowcvcr, on examin¬ 
ing closely the structure I found 
that this recess was of a dilfcrent 
stone from the rest. I, therefore, 
suppose that. when the Catholics 
ejected the kiiigls remains, originally 
lilaced in thd centre of the upper 
apartment, the^ turned it into a 
church, and built the recess in ques¬ 
tion for an allStr. Tlio lower story 
was perhaps destined for a bap¬ 
tistery, and thc,porphyrj' bath may 
have served for a font, as, if I mis¬ 
take not, it docs in St. John Lateran 
at Rome. 

This is a dry discussion, my friends, 
so if you please we will stop at the 
next cocoraeria and quench our 
thirst. What is a cocomeria, say 
you ? Do you not see by the roaa- 
side that rude hut made of matting 
and thatched with reeds, in the little 
plot of ground where the water¬ 
melons grow ? ‘ A lodge in a garden 
of cucumbers,' as the Bible says. 
Our friend the cocomeraio, who was 
preparing to retire for the night, 
jum^s out at our call, and draws up 
from the well where it had been put 
to cool a water-melon of gigantic 
size, for which we pay a sum inflni- 
tesimally small. 

If I had mentioned the lions of 
Eavenna in due order, I ought to 
have given precedence to the pine 
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forest, that iinmemorial wood 
which Dante and Boceacio, and 
Dry den and Byron, hare made 
BO famous through the world. The 
pine is the weed of the country, and 
wherever there is a bit of dry ground 
there a pine is sure to grow. The 
forest is a narrow belt, varying from 
one to three miles in breadUi, ex¬ 
tending along the shore from the 
mouths of the Po to where the Apen¬ 
nines approach the Adriatic, in¬ 
tersected here and there by lagunes 
and marshes and sand-hills. Many 
an evening I walked there with 
Dante or Boccacio in hand, and sat 
on the dry grass, in spite of the 
warnings I received from my Ka- 
venna friends to beware of the 
vipers, whose bite was death to any 
man unprovided with the balsam of 
Orvieto—an infallible remedy which 
I was told men always took with 
them when out shooting, to amply to 
them.sclves or their dogs. I never 
saw a viper, only once or twice a 
large harmless snake ; but I confess 
to an uncomfortable sensation when, 
close by me virides rvbum dimovere 
lacertep. I was somewhat disap- 
puinted in the size of the pines; they 
are, it seems, cjit down periodically, 
and none spared for the sake of their 
picturesque beout/^%^o that you 
might seek ‘ the forest through’ and 
find not a single tA'e to match those 
in the gardens about ^me. In the 
most ancient forest of, Italy there 
are no pld trees. However, a pine 
is not like beech oi^Iane ; it never 
looks young, and 1 found many a 
single tree and many a group which 
would be fine subjects for an artist. 
The ground is plentifully covered 
with an undergrowth of pyracanthug, 
and clematis, and juniper, and wild 
Tine, not to mention the familiar and 
ubiquitous blackberry. There were 
many flowers with strong aromatic 
odours, which I had never seen be¬ 
fore, and also many which we con¬ 
stantly see in our own fields and 
lanes at home, looking up in our 
faces, quite old frieuds, though we 
never think of asking their noipes. 

The Campo Santo, where many 
generations of Bavenna’s citizens 
sleep, is on the borders of the forest, 
umid fitting solitude and silence. 
One Sunday I extended my walk as 
far as the modern Porto, eight mfles 
away. The road, after crossing the 


forest, traverses an unlovely swamp. 
On each side tamarisks have been 
planted to prevent the sand of which 
it consists oeing blown away by the 
wind. The Porto is a miserable 
place, consisting of a dogana, a 
wretched pttblic-bou.se, and two or 
throe cottages for the custom col¬ 
lectors and their families. Add to 
this it is very malarious, as the com¬ 
plexions of the inhabitants suffi¬ 
ciently testified. During the siege 
of Vf'nice, in 1849, the port was 
crowded with craft of all shapes and 
sizes, which were employed in 
victualling the city from the rich 
granaries of Ilomagua, bat since 
that exceptional period its trado 
has become as stomiant os its 
waters. On the ^y in ques¬ 
tion, however, the place was the 
scene of unwonted lostinty, being 
some saint’s da^ or other. There 
was a crowd of thirty or forty as¬ 
sembled by the canal side, and the 
landlord of the public-house was 
playing cards with his elder guests. 
The scene which attracted the crowd 
was it giuoco delV oca —‘ the game of 
the goose’—which I will briefly de¬ 
scribe. A Topo running over a 
pnlley at efther side is stretched 
across the canal; to the centre a 
goose is*bang dangling by tho Ws, 
with its head downwards. Jthe 
feathers have been previously 
plucked from the poor bird's neck. 
Pno after another the boys who are 
competitors for the prize jump into 
the water, and get hold of the 
goose’s neck and hold on as tight as 
they can- The men on the bank 
who have charge of the rope pnli it 
up and down, so that the goose and 
boy are now swinging high in air, 
and now dipped below the surface 
of the water. This is continued till 
the goose’s head is fairly pulled off, 
and the boy who has held on longest 
is declared victor. A truly humrae 
and Christian way of celebrating 
the' feast of Saint What’%-his-name. 
There was also a sack-race, which I 
before supposed to be a peculiarly 
British sport. I forewent the plea¬ 
sure of witnessing it for the sake of 
a bath in the Adriaiio. As 1 was 
preparing for a walk back, I met two 
gentlemen with whom I had formed 
an acquaintance at the Caf^ in Ba- 
venna, and th^ politely offered me 
a seat in their carrozza. It was. 
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thej told me, of tlio Jnglesc. 
This ‘ carriage of the English form,’ 
rescmhled a dog-cart, inasmuch as 
it would accommodate four persons 
sitting back to back, but it nad no 
a])ring8 or cushions, and you had to 
set your feet upon something like 
the cording of a bed. The liarness, 
too. Mas of ropes. JMcvorlheless 
the horse stepped out M’ell, and 
brought us in an hour’s time to the 
tiity gates. By ingeniously dove¬ 
tailing our elbows we contrived to 
escape being jolted out. 

The Cafti degli Specchi in the 
principal jiiazza, kept by a Jfeapo- 
litan, is the place of resort for all 
the belter sort of Eaveunese. The 
term ‘ bettor sort’ has in Italy a 
wider signification than in our free 
and exclusive land. It comprised 
at Kavenna the Capitano dvi Jp'inan- 
zieri, or principal exciseman of the 
place, who used to sip his coHce and 
smoko his cigar M'ith the longest- 
descended noble quite familiarly. 
The last evening of my stay this poor 
fellow had been sitting M'ith the rest 
of us, and had not gone twenty 
yards from the door, when, as ho 
crossed the end of a dark lainpless 
street, an unknown assassin rushed 
out and stabbed him in the side. 
The weapon, w'hich was left in the 
woiyid, M’as a peasant’s knife lashed 
to a bit of heavy wood, that the 
blow mfght reach horn*. 1 learnt 
afterMards that lie had died fron^ 
the efiects of the wound, the mur¬ 
derer remaining undiscovered and ' 
Tuigucsscd at. I had brought 
letters of introduction to a few 
of the residents, and they, com¬ 
passionating my loneliness, intro¬ 
duced me of an evening at the cafe 
to almost every body. A stranger 
who pays more than a flying visit is 
sufficiently rare to bo an object of 
some curiosity. So I got to know 
nearly all I cared to know in 
venna. There are a few of the old 
provincial^ noblesse still loft, their 
vast palaces, as I fancy, a M'orld too 
wide for their shrunk fortunes; of 
these the Basponi family is chief. 
One of them married a daughter of 
Murat; his two sons were among 
tlie habituds of the Cafe degli 
Specchi. 

There are also the Oambas, whose 
name Byron has familiarized us 
vrith. My chief friends M'ere the 


Count Alessandro C—, mIiosc kind¬ 
ness in lionizing me over his native 
toM-n, which ho had rarely quitted, 
and of which he knew every stone, 
M-as unbounded; the artist. Signor 
M——, whose sketch of the pineta 
is before me os I M-ritc; the Dr. 

F-, M'lio bore the troubles of tbc 

time with such philosophic calm; 
Don Paolo, the librarian, a kind 
and courteous priest. But I am 
forgetting my renders; M'hat to me 
are pleasant memories arc but names 
to you. 

Tiiere was one acquaintance of a 
luunbler class, assistant in the 
library, mLo was very useful and 
obliging. lie took great pride in 
bis connexion with Lord Byron ; be 
had been an ajqirtmtice to liis 
lordship’s tailor. Whether it Mas 
the indirect serviijps thus rendered 
to literature whicli obtained him his 
post in tbc library, 1 know not. He 
insisted upon introducing mo to the 
tailor himself, noM' an octogenarian, 
who has many anecdotes of tlie poet. 
Among Olliers he said that the lirst 
order his lordship gave him M as for 
foi'ty iiairs of trousers, all of which, 
I Mas glad to hear, he paid for. 
While Byron stayed at Eavenna he 
used nine hundred'^rac' ie of gold 
laee for his \isPric8. I met many 
other pei8on.s w Iio m ere eager to tell 
me anecdotes of^my great eountry- 
ninn. He soeips by his eccentricities 
and bounties to have made an inde¬ 
lible impression upon both yich and 
poor, and Mill* henceforth divide 
with Dante Uie hcro-M or.ship of the 
city. When he first went to Ea¬ 
venna he look up his abode in a 
house, then an inn, close to Dante’s 
tomb and the church of San Fran¬ 
cesco-, afterMards he removed to 
the Palazzo Guiccioli, noM' Easponi, 
not far from the Church of San 
Vitale. The house of Dante, let the 
handbooks say what they please, 
exists no longer, nor is there any 
memory of it. Tlie house of the 
Polentani may very likely have been, 
in the site assigned, but no one can 
read, attentively the account of 
Dante’s funeral by Boccacio with¬ 
out seeing that he bad a separate 
house of his own. The narrow 
house he has now is, as Byron de¬ 
scribes it, ‘ more neat than solemn,’ 
but M'hat architect could build a 
monument commensurate Mith the 
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magnificonco of liia fame ? I passed 
it every day in my Tvay to the library 
(which is in the (Jollegio, once a con¬ 
vent). There I had a little quiet 
recess appropriated to me, the win¬ 
dow of which looked south-west 
over the plain, dark green with trees 
and maize, to the blue Apennines ris¬ 
ing ridge upotj ridge. On the lowest 
and nearest the white villages and 
dark woods could bo clearly seen; 


lor 

the highest and farthest was scarcely 
to be distinguished from a faint 
vapour on the horizon. I looked to 
tWm with longing eye, hoinug when 
my task was done to escape from 
the monotony of the plain to their 
breezy heights. 

At last niy task is done. With n 
light heart, yet not without a touch 
of regret, I bid farewell to llavonna. 
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Mil. BEETLETON BllOWN AND HIS AMERICAN TOUR. 

DEETLETON BROWN has loft his home. 

For a venture across the seas; 

Some there are who cheerfully roam, • 

Some who repose at their ease. 

Beetleton Brown is bound for New York 
In the Sons of Liberty packet; 

His pantaloons are padded with cork, 

He is cased in a floating jacket. 

Safe from the sea he reaches his goal— 

One Hiram Doolittle’s store; 

Tremor and wrath perplex his soul; 

He votes his journey a bore; 

For he has miles and miles to go 
On a^perilous migration, • 

To a prairie town, which lies below 
, The westernmost location. 

here Hiram Doolittle’s eldest son 
• Is vending grocer’s wares ; 

Powder and shot for the trappw’s gun, 

^launches and sk^s of bears. 

Doolittle’s son is a vgry cool hand— 

’Tik but two years ago, 

(Much, to the elder Doolittle’s woe,) 

While apprentic’d to ‘ Lawyer Dison,' 

He had taken a Midsummer holiday, 

And w'ith modest case, had lengthen’d his stay. 

Hunting the prairie bison. 

He at a venture stak’d out the land, 

He, with a small and resolute band. 

Had this very location settled and plann'd— 

This very location, ‘ Smoky Hill’— 

’Mid a solitude dreary, vast, and still, 

Some hundreds of miles from the settler’s quarters, 

‘ An eminence rising out of the plains, • 

Yerdont and fed by the mountain rains; 

Fring’d with the aider and stunted thorn. 

Swept by a stream which was headlong borne 
To the mighty Arkansas’ waters.’ 

’Twas a thriving place, was ‘ Smoky Hill;’ 

They’d built a forge and established a mill— 

They’d a parson and lawyer of grace and skill— 

Two democrats fierce from Tomkinsvillc— 

A printer, who thought himself lucky 
To be own correspondent by weekly mail 
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(Of all that was gossipp’d fresh or stale, 

The price of honey, cheese, or ale,) 

To the Jf'reedom’s Flag of Kentuckr- 
But though 'twas a colony well to Jo, 

Some of the housewives look’d very blue. 

When they thought of a want— 

An unsatisfied want— 

Of the Hygiene font, 

Whence they could draw Esculnpian aid; 

In case the grim shade 

Should this far region but chance to invade; 

When they found they were hundreds of miles from a doctor. 
Pillule or potion, 

Unguent or lotion, 

A chemist, herbal, or drug concoctor. 

So Doolittle’s son acquainted his sire 
That the price of a medical man was higher 
Than liquors, or guns, or clothing attire. 
«.*«**« 

Hitherwards journeyed Beetlcton Brown; 

He had reach’d the uttermost western town, 

JjaUdy located below' Swamp Vale, 

(The furthest branch of the Illinois rail,) 

Quite out of any society’s pale, 

Either those who i^rcfer or reject Adam’s ale ; 

Whence a troop of settlers wdth wcU-fiU’d wains. 

Sheep and swine, 

Horses and kine, 

Wci’o happily bound for the wide-spread plains 
Beneath the oasis, ‘ Smoky Hill;’ 

They form the party ho ought to havQ eaught. 

Ere he left New' York on his lonely walk; 

Jjank and thin. 

There are three merry lads of the Doolittfc’Jiin— 

There is Colonel Spike, • 

And his son, Jjong Mike, 

And a malcontent loafer, ‘croaking Will.’** 

• « 

Sometimes afoot, or jolting along 

In the low'-covcr’d, broad-whoel’d waggon, * 

He can hear the colonel’s cheerful song ;* 

Jjong Mike empties the flagon— 

Croaking Will tells truculent tales : 

Snakes m the grass, and venomous snails— 

The cougar, the wolf, and the grizzly bear— 

The drought from the sun—the damp of the air— 

The Blackfoot Indians never spare, 

They cat their captives, dark or fair, 

They roast them with a gourmand's care— 

Gastritis, bronchitis, and peritonitis— 

I’ve had them all—you’ll nave your share.’ 

■•You may fancy a Cockney, cognominis’d Brown, 

Didn’t quietly gulp such a history down; 

With a piteous yawn and a desperate frown. 

He mus’d of St. Paul’s and the famous old town— 

The crowds and the streets—the bustle and din— 

Each intimate haunt—each cosy old inn— 

J oe’s—Simpson’s—the Shades—Dr. Johnson’s—the Cellars— 
Casinos—the Musical Unions— {not Ella’s)- 
And fifty delights which a London apprentice. 

Night and day will pursue, when for pleasure his bent is. 

He wish’d himself back in the crowd of Chcapsidc, 
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Or on Finsbury pavement, cleanly and wide, 

He w ish’d he was taking his aftomoon ride 
On the omnibus bound from the bells of St. Bride 
To Xcnnington-gate, where the Browns still reside. 

Seven days more, and their goal will bo won; 
They’ve ample store, they’ve a pleasant run , 

By the course of a stream transparent and sweet. 
Cool for the .cattle’s wayworn feet, 

With the caves on the banks as a still retreat, 

From the dewy night, and the noonday heat. 

*«*««* 

Glance, if you will, at their evening meal— 
Oatcakes and steaks— 

Steaks from a buffalo shot by the colonel, 

(Xconest of shots, says the Smoky Hill Journal,) 
Which Beetleton turns with a couple of sticks, 

On the cotton-log embers heating the bricks 
Where the dough is baked and the hominy dried 
Potatoes—roasted, and boiled, and fried— 

There’s an Irish stew in the pot au feu. 

Which one of tlie Doolittles swears will do 
Whilst the colonel’s w’ifc and Croaking Will, 
(Whose eyes are solemnly fixed on the ctUI) 

Are handing round to th’ expectant souls. 

Platters and trenchers, spoons and bowls. 

How they relish their food I how the appetite keen 
Of a nomadic tramp licks the platter clean: 

Hound goes the grog, the arrack, and brandy, 
Bcctleton’s fiask is notably handy : 

To the coioriel’s song they troll out a chorus— 

‘ The soul and its clay are- moist and porous. 

All ^jjiture drinks, and the grog’s before us.’ 

^ 

Tts the dead of night—not a sound is heard, 

• The clouds are dark, for the moon is blurr’d 

With fiakes of a rainji mist : 

The wind sweeps sadly along the grass, 

And moans like the firiest at midnight moss. 

For one who has ceased to exist: 

Beetleton snores like the deep bdssoon, 

(A drony, fitful, lachrymose tune) 

Or a pig on his back in balmy Juno: 

He dreams of the land of his birth. 

He dreams he is dressing to go to a ball, 

His tie and collar are much too small. 

And he struggles to loosen their girth; 

He shakes like a rat in the grip of a stoat— 

He wakes ! for a hand is clinching his throat 
With a giant’s grasp,—he.es88y8 to gasp. 

And scream himself free from the horrible dreafh. 
No dream i’faith, for he’s dragged into view 
Of a midnight maraud and a wild halloo. 

Shots and shodts, and the savage's yell. 

The colonel is roaring epithets fell, 

Loafer Will is raging ‘ like mad,' 

Some ‘ Indian erittur’s out on the pad. 

Arrant, resistless sons of plunder, 

Arc down on the camp as sadden os thunder. 

Such a swarm: like the bees on a chestnut cone! 
Such thews and sinew! such muscle and bone! 
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So, maugre the stoutness, valour, and slcill 
Of'the Colonel, the Doolittles, Mike and Will, 

The whites arc o’crmastered, strapped and tiei 
With inflexible thongs of a buffalo hide, 

Each transferred to a mounted chief: 

’Tis Will's belief they’re a Blackfoot tribe, 

Who’ll keep’em abve in hopes of a bribe. 

There’s ample spoil, with the com and rifles, 

Blue ruin, tobacco, and emigrants’ trifles, 

And a pack or portmanteau, with buck-leather flaps. 

Part of the venturesome Beetleton's traps. 

A motley cortege they advance o’er the plain, 

With a silent tramp till morning wane, 

When the vanguard enters a village of huts. 

Heeds and mud on pinewood struts. 

Whence ugly children and uglier squaws 
Burst into sight like a flight of daws, 

Screaming like old Ijady Green’s macaws. 

Dishevelled and bare. 

Their arms in the air. 

With yells and grimaces, and passionate erics. 

They shriek out a welcome of n ild surprise. 

Swiftly the spoil, the clothes and the guns. 

Are tossed in a heap by the thieving lluus— 

The cattle are led to the village leas— 

The captives unbound arc hnned to the ground. 

Beetleton stares wdth a grim despair. 

Tremors and qualms unbend his Knees ; 

The Colonel and Will ferociously swear. 

And freed from their gyves. 

Arc freshnihg their fives:— ' 

’Tis in vain—for the ring don’t relish the si^ort; 

They're howled at, hunted, hustled and cg/;^ht; 

While rough-ready hands examine the wares. 

Just as a custom-house oilicer tears 
Out your traps, 

AVhen, in spite of your prayers. 

Ho scents either Eau de Cologne or Schnaps. 

* * * - # # < * 

The delight of all eyes is the leather portmanteau, 

A relic as strange as the iielm at Otranto; 

They loosen its clasps with inquisitive haste— 

A score of blue packets I three pots of paste 1 
Black and red placards, full six feet high. 

An advice to the world ! Try! every one try!! 
Aldboroiigh’s ointment and Aldborough’s pills. 

By royal appointment—a cure for all ills !!! 

Loss of appetite, honour, or money, or name, 

Life itself and its aim. 

Attested by thousands and thousands of cases. 

In thousands and thousands and thousands of places. 
****** 

Still as stocks and stones tliey stand, 

Staring with a wild surprise: 

Such as smote the Ethiop band. 

Meeting the Medusa's eyes. 
****** 

None of them move, till a brave, in disdain, 

Eagerly snatches a crimson bill. 

Envelops his loins, and stalks with a train: 

Beetleton groans to malcontent Will: 
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‘ That a proclamation prepared to hum 
Polite society pale and mum. 

Should cover a half-naked savage’s back.’ 

But a transfer is presently made of the pack, 

For three of the proeeres nobles or nobs, 

Distinguish’d in all tho most murd’rous jobs. 

Determined, with greedy cadaverous eyes, 

Each his own choice and particular prize; 

And amid a noisy. ap».>cryphal jargon, 

A puzzle to Hawlinson, Madden, or Waagen, 
lietreat to their huts to examine their bargain. 

The warrior to whom Mr. Brown is assign’d 
(H<i’8 throng’d again with his pack behind), 

Is aged and dame, decrepid and blind ; 

Minus one eye, like the great Polyphemc, 

Very deaf, very grave, but can hallo and scream 
Like a Bacchanal tinker or hungry hymna; 

No vulture or wolf can bo meaner or leaner. 

Nicknamed the ‘ Grey Hat,’ for his fi(*r(;enes8 and cunning. 
As astute ibr his ‘ fee’ as Scarlett or Dunning, 
lie’s a widower, left with a fair nubile girl, 

(So fortune oft favours a pig with a pearl.) 

1 picture Janita a rich coppered bclh*, 

Der voice had a tremulous musical spell; 

Full beaming eyes, like a Pei'sian gazelle, 

And glossy jet curls, winch wavingly fell 
O’er cheeks full as ])lump as a ripe iargonelle ; 

Tier dress. Western fashion w'ould fancy too simple— 

No corset or hood, no mantle or whiraple, 

’Twas a costume of ease. 

It cover’d,her hips, and fell down to her knees— 

• An embroidered chemise. 

Whilst behind from her shoulders depended a quilt, 
Frin^^d with feathers and shells, and beads double gilt. 

Arriv’d at his hut, the CTeody old screw, 

Witlk an eye and a hand like a WTiitechapcl Jew, 

Pusses his prizes in eager review 

(The malcontent loafer is one of the two); 

Sedns with eager precision, 

Their cheer and condition, 

From tho crown of tho hat to the, solo of the shoe. 

How he peers o’er the pack, ev’ry corner and chink. 

Takes a taste of the paste, 

Tries the pills and the ointment, his oxide of zinc! 

Be8tow.s on each mouthful a lunatic wink. 

And roars with delight, like a dustman in drink. 

‘ Eat,’ said the Loafer, ‘ take and oat. 

Such is the aged Eagle’s meat; 

By its art the White Man’s sage, 

Otfers an eternal age. 

Free from ache, disease, or pain— 

Let my father take agrun.’ 

Sicken’d and siirfeitcd tumbles the loon. 

Declining at length in a stupiiicd swoon. 

Like a mariner struck by a tropical noon,— 

Gaping and listless, bewilder’d, jejune, 

He couB himself up like an aged racoon. 

The Loafer will laugh, 

’Twas his crafty and hypocritical chaff 
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That had piqu’d such gluttony. 

Beetleton, spite of his comrade's jeers. 

Is trying to calm Jauita’s fears. 

Pale in amazement, she, 

Anon as her sire in 8luml)er is droTrn’d, 

The Loafer and Beetleton forage around. 
Sensibly moved by a hunger profound, 

Near a whole day in captivity bound, 

Near a whole day since they sat at the mound 
Enjoying a meal with festivity crowne*. 

Little, I ween, did they gain by their quest. 

Till the timid Janita discloses the best 
Of the household store. 

There’s the ham of a bear stow’d over the door; 
A pot of honey and cakes of maize. 

And a bottle of rum, their senses to daze. 

Simple the meal, hungry the men, 

Nignt is shrouding mountain and glen. 

"With sticks and leaves they kindle a tire. 

And sit and smoke to their heart’s desire. 
Beetleton paints their probable fate. 

The Loafer is cool, and content to W'ait— 

He has ample time to deliberate. 

He measures the chief with a knowing glance, 

* It’s sartinly something more than a trance. 

If aught should happen, 

I’m never caught napping! 

We’re newly got, and a welcome prize, 

I dcBsay the envy of neighbouring eyes.’ 


Hark ! wbat howls and yells of despair, 
Catamount,.leopard, or uolfin bis lair. 

Could not a wilder frenzy declare! 

'Tbs the chief in J.lie spasms, cramps, and thfocs, 
Such as a too daring epicur.e knows, 

After a surfeit of turtle and puncli. 

Stew’d o.vste|*8 at supper, a lobster at lunch. 
Pine-apple, pear, or muscatel bunch, 

A tarragon salad, or perf^ord pie, 

A dish of baked lampreys^ or delicate fry, 

Of entraillcs dc rcau or child of the sty. 

’Tis the chief, be wifi presently finish his woes; 
Who such a drop-scene cares to exposeP 
Wonder and fear check the savages’ breath. 

As the news is declared of the chieftain’s death; 
Earnest and .solemn debate ensues. 

Who shall stand in the dead man’s shoes? 

Who shall retain his plunder and gain P 
What shall they do with his eiptivcs twain? 

Shall they bo beaten, or eaten, or slain P 
The quostiou is solved by the captives’ flight; 

They are gone and away in the dead of the night. 

'■ The Loafer, whose rcacfincss nothing can dim. 

Has shaped their course for a fork or limb 
Of the river, where fleets may safely swim. 
Mississippi the great, the fatuef of waters, 

If streams are maids and damsels fountains, 

Well’d from the hearts of the giant mountains, 

'Tis the father of I don’t know how many daughters. 
They've reach’d Arkansas, wayworn and sore, 
Where the Loafer’s relatives keep a store. 
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Here they recruit and replenish their meapUS, 

Till Beolloton starts for Hew Orleans. 

His sorrows are ended. He’s horoeward bound, 

In the barque Mary Anne, ‘ well timber'd and sound.’ 
***** 

'Tis a year since their flight—Jauita, forlorn. 

Is ceaselessly weeping, daylight and dawn. 

Ceaselessly weeping, like rfiobe, she 
Can never relinquish BeetleLon B. 

His iiuaf 0 is fixedly stamp'd in her heart 
Since the start 

Which the detenus made. Till Fortune, the jade. 
Despatch’d to her aid, a showman ronown’d in the novelty 
trade, 

Who is prowling about for a vast exhibition. 

To illustrate clearly tho race and condition 
Of the few aborigines loft in the world. 

Straight hair’d or curl’d. 

Perhaps to discover the proximate link 
For the savaus who think, 

To their shame, that tho man and the monkey's tho same. 

’Twas a showman in zeal 

Fclipsing the ofl'orts of Barnum or Beale, 

Whose invincible ardour had reach’d the far tribe ; 

And by drams and a bribe 

Of scarlet dyed cloth and mirrors of glass 

Had tempted two crones, two credulous crones. 

And a half-witted chief, nicknam'd the ‘ Sad Ass,’ 

Along with Jauita, who snatch’d tills relief 
From her grief. 

To roam from the home of their ancestors’ bones. 

So tho bai;^ain is struck—they are to the States, 

•Where the showman dilates, 

Conjectures and lectures, • 

VViWIicenes of their prairies, their swamps, and savannahs. 
And fully illusitrutcs their own and his manners. * 

His adventure proves lucky, , 

Succ^s at his heels from Hew York to Kentucky, 

So he .sCraight is posset 

With a longing that finally leaves him rest, 

A longing romantic, 

To visit ‘ his cousins’ across the Atlantic; 

The nation of shopkeepers—wealthy and proud, 

Credulous, lavish, bragging, and loud. 

Who, 'tis certain, to none otlicr people knock under, 

In rushing to gape at the last arriv’d wonder. 

Paying and praising—hooraying and dazing 
The dancers—romancers— 

The singers—news-bringers— 

Tho fiddlers, and cv’ry dchcription of Jeremy Diddlors. 
******* 

’Tis a Midsummer day— 

All London is gay— * 

For .Tunc is the season of active display; 

Fetes, concerts, and flower-shows all in full sway. 

Mr. Beetleton Brown and his friend Mr. Gray, 

Arm-iii-arm down the Strand are wending their way. 

From Beetleton’.s shop, close beside Temple-bar, 

W'^ben Beetlotoii’s eye is caught from afar 
By the bills of a street-stopping van crawling by— 

Posters at least five-and-twenty feet high! 
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‘ At the Lowtbcr Arcade this day are displayed 
Four of the wildest implacable race, 

Which none of the Wihites ever dared to invade : 

Four of the Ulackfoot American Race.’ 

****** it 

Conceive the event. Mr. Brown and his friend, 

TJieir minds to unbend. 

Have determined to go in the very front row, 

And examine the show. 

Mr. Brown, who must know 
U'he worth and the truth of an Indian tableau. 

Conceive the event when the curtain is drawn. 

And bounding along like a forest-bred fawn, 
ifanita appears in the front of the stage ; 

Conceive the event, and the manager’s rage. 

When down on the benches she leaps without chock, 

And throwing her arms around Bcetleton’s neck, 

Ifugs him, and whimpers with lachrjunose glee, 

That ‘ ’Tis he—oh, ’tis he !’ 

Jn her fond ecstasy, 

Kcgardless of all the alarm and confusion 
Of those sitting near, who think this a t^ucer 
And comical ])hase of the dramo or illusion. 

Mr. Brown hasn’t words to express his surprise; 

His heart’s in his mouth! transfix’d are his eyes! 

.Janita wont leave him; so during the fume and grumbling 
w'hich all the spectators assume. 

They retreat ofi’thc stage to the manager’s room. 

Where the manager hears Mr. Brown’s explanation. 

(The story will vastly improve the narration 
M^hich had pi’cviously seasoned the guide’s illustration 
Of ‘ (Tlimpses^ml Glances ' 

Of Life in the Prairies and AVilds of Arkansas.’) 

The denoucuwnt ia'pleasant; 1 think ’twouki be worse 
than a sin to essay it in verse a — 

‘ On the Pith insl., Beetleton Brown, of the respected firm of 
AkIIxu’ough and Co., p.alcnt medicine vendors, near 'rcmplc-bar, led to 
llic altar .lauita, or the Wild Cherry, one of the Red'Amerieau Aborigines 
<‘xhibi(ing at the Lq|j'ther Arcade.’ " 
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I T is now just twenty years since 
the clear blue waters off Cape 
SigRMitn, and the funereal mounds 
that rise on the surrounding shores, 
witnessed a sight scarcely equalled 
since tiie old day whet^ the hollow 
ships of the Auhicans approached 
those shores in swarming numbers, 
not indeed to cast anchor there, 
but to be hauled up on the beach, 
safe from crery blast that might 
sweep either from woody Ida, or 
from the rugged Imbros— 
TraiwaXoi'triTfjs. 

On a sunny morning, in the 
month of July, 1833, au English 
squadron of six sail of the line 
and a few frigates, led by the old 
JJritanMia, approached the island 
of ToiK‘doa and llesika Uay. This 
squadron, however, was but the 
woatiier division of a fleet. To lee¬ 
ward six other ships, with frigates 
and sloops, formed another column : 
but these were ships of France, and 
the small tri-coloured flag at the 
foremast of the leading one, told 
the observer that she bore a French 
vice-admiral, a gallant and good 
ollifcr, old Admiral iioussin. All 
was harmony in Uiis allied fleet; 
Sir Ihiltoney Mnlcoims movements 
wer(“ as carefully .followed by tlio 
French Admiral as though the red 
Hag at the Britannkt's ma.st head 
had boon the flag of a Tull admiral 
of b'rancc. , 

Tencclos was weathered, and, as 
a fresh breeze from the north-west 
made the ships breast on their way 
miecdily towards tJie mouth of the 
iJardanelles, a casual observer, 
watching the movements in and be¬ 
tween the decks of each ship, would 
have noticed indications that some¬ 
thing of no ordinary interest occu¬ 
pied the minds of the officers, old 
and young. All was ready for an¬ 
choring—^yet no one ejmocted that 
the fleet would anchor. No drum had 
beaten to quarters,—^yet was there 
a more than usual readiness. Every 
lashing w as examined, and seeS to 
be unencumbered, as though the 
■word ‘ clear for action’was expected 
to be heard; and gunners and cap¬ 
tains of guns, lieutenants and mid¬ 
shipmen, might have been seen in¬ 
specting minutely the state of their 
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respective batteries. And why was 
all this? Not a syllable had been 
formally uttered by superior officers; 
but something ha^ oozed out, and, 
right or wrong, the belief obtained 
that the fleet was about to force the 
Dardanelles. 

We may briefly remind cm: 
readers what w'us the thou condition 
of ailairs in the East, a state of things 
widely difl’erent, indeed, from tliat 
of the present time, but which yet 
brought the floct.<! of England and 
Franco in unwonted amity to the 
Trojan waters, even as now tliey are 
riding, with the same old Britannia 
as their leader, in those same waters 
of Besika Bay. 

The Pasha of Egypt was in oneu 
rebellion against his suzerain. The 
hardy stunted troops of the Nilotic 
plains, led on by Ibrahim, had de¬ 
feated a superior array of GO.OtX) 
Turks, at Koniah, and raptured 
their General, Kedshid Pasha. No¬ 
thing seemed to intervene between 
the Sublime Porte and the victorious 
rebel, who advanced in apparent ex¬ 
pectation of* a triumphant entry. 
England and Franco had been ap¬ 
pealed to, hut in vain. They were 
willing to protest and to reipon- 
atrate: hut protests and remon¬ 
strances hisidcrod not the advance 
of the Pasha’s host. Fleets and ar¬ 
mies were the aid which Turkey 
• needed from her allies, and tliese 
she did not obtain. In utter des¬ 
peration she appealed to liassia, 
and had not to repeat her appeal. 
A fleet from Sebastopol anchored, 
in the month of Fehruaty, at the 
mouth of the Bosphorus, and, 
in April, 15,000 liussiau soldiers 
landed at Scutari, on the Asiatic 
shore of the dividing strait. And 
now Turkey trembled before the 
protectors she had invoked. Con¬ 
stantinople was in actual though 
not nominal, possession of uiat stea¬ 
dily advancing foe, who long and 
warily bad looked for such a day of 
adversity, to pounce n^n her prey. 
Concession was speedily made to 
the demands of Egj^t: the Pashalik 
of Aleppo wa8«ceded, everything was 
done, eveiv argument used, to in¬ 
duce Ibranim to retreat, in order 
that there might remain no reason 

o 
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for th(‘ delay of the feared, thoiifrlx 
invited ItuHsians. But they did not 
Btir. 

Endarid and France now became 
senRiWc of the error tliey had com¬ 
mitted, in not sooner assisting the 
iSultan, and ordered their fleets and 
ambassadors to take prompt action. 
We speak of England and France, 
as though their wishes and interests 
had he«‘a the same, but wo would 
especially remind our readers, that, 
at that very time, Franco was 
secretly upholding the Pasha of 
]ilgypt, anxious that the Porte 
shoultl be humbled, and that Egypt 
shouhl lx; advanced at her <‘xj)cnse, 
never atiticii>ating the Sultan's aj)- 
pcal to JiuHsia. French influence 
was parainount at Alexandria, and 
France ha<l already fully entere<l 
upon that line of policy which led 
to tlio eTenl.H of 184f), when the cw- 
Icnie rurdUtlc was broken, and our 
statesmen took a decided part in 
supporting the Ottoman throne 
against the prolcyd of France. 

France, then, as wo have said, 
sided with Egypt, against the Porte, 
and against the steadily pursued 
policy of England, but was glad to 
join us, when she found that Eussiaii 
troops were actually at Constanti¬ 
nople ; and while nominally«oue with 
us.jind w Idle our fleets were riding 
side by side, she was seeretly con¬ 
tinuing that very course of action 
which iiad brought about the erisig 
she was uniting w'ith us to avert. 

There is thus a remarkable pa- • 
rallel between the events of I8;i:5 
and 1853, wliich we leave our rea¬ 
ders to follow out at their leisure. 
Flow, as then, the policy of France 
afforded an excuse for the aggres¬ 
sion of Kussia; IjOuis Nu^ioleon’s 
pretensions touching Iho Holy 
PJa< •os have led to Nicholas’s claims 
for headship of the Greek subjects 
of Abdul Medjid. 

But, to return to the fleets as wo 
saw them in July, 1833, As they 
neared the Trojan shore, both fleets 
slackened sail, and every eye w-as 
turned to where the narrow line of 
sea ports the two continents, marked 
out oy the rugged rising of Cherso- 
nesus on the European side. By 
this time it was generally known 
that the ambassadors of England 
and France had intimated to Eussia 
and to the Porte, that unless the 


Eussian army quitted Scutari before 
a given day, the allied fleet would 
force its way up the Dardanelles, 
and cast anchor off the Golden 
Horn. We pretend to no secret or 
intimate knowledge of tlie diplomacy 
of that time: wo relate w hat we saw 
On the appointed day, the fleet was 
steering for the Castle of Asia, and 
Sir Ihutcney Malcoliri only waited 
for the return of his tender, the 
Mind cutter—the little Hind, so 
distiuguishedatNavarino. At length 
her gaff-top-sail was seen over the 
fiat alluvial plain of the Scamauder, 
rapialy advancing, with wind and 
current in her favour, just as a sail 
is often seen amongst the meadows 
of England, revealing the e-xistcuce 
of an unsuspected canal. Three 
flags were soon hoisted, and haidcd 
down—and again and again was this 
repeated, and then all eyes were 
directed to the flag ship, as she, in 
her turn, hoisted a general sigual to 
the fleet to stand off from the shore. 
The Eussians had retreated. 

In our former paper we showed, 
that in the minds of French ad¬ 
mirals and French statesmen, there 
existed a deeply-sealed feeling of— 
whatmusj we call if:* hatred,or envj% 
or jealousy f at all tv^'cMs, a feeling 
that bodes not veil for the mainte¬ 
nance of pcacftVctw ecn England and 
Fraiicc. Surely ..it will be said, the 
present state of things must change 
the aspect o# matters. The fleets 
are now working together; oflicers 
and moil must fgcl that their present 
mission is a just and a righteous one ; 
tliey must see the value to Eiu-oimj 
of such a union as that w Inch now 
e.\ist8. Moreover, kindlyfeelings will 
be engendered between the tw o na¬ 
tions ; indeed wo hear that it is so. 
The flag of England will no longer 
be tliought of as that of a deadly foe; 
and, while a uoblc emulation will 
arise of excelling our seamen in 
skill and dexterity, and of equalling 
our navy iu aU its points of excel¬ 
lence, we grosser and baser desire 
which kindles the passions of the 
Prince do Joinyille, the desire of re- 
veiJgeforpastroverseSjWillwcariUelf 
out and become effaced. Would that 
this may be the happy result! and 
were this the first occasion of a 
junction of our fleets we might ho^ 
for this result. But experience tells 
ns another tale. It is no new thing. 
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tliis junction of oxu* foreos. At 
Navarino we fongbt aide by side. 
For years our ships and those of 
Franco were in close alliance, watch¬ 
ing over the interests of infant 
Greece, and in 1833 we adTonccd 
together, as we have already de¬ 
scribed, to the Turkish waters. 

Our rciiders may imagine, how¬ 
ever, that the mere fact of ships thus 
serving together can do nothing in 
itself. The ships may be together, 
while the brave hearts that man 
them may be far asunder. What 
is the present stale of things in the 
fleets wc learn from public report; 
what it was in former days wc 
know; and an incident or two 
that came under the writer’s own 
notice may servo to illustrate this 
point. 

During the troublous times that 
befel the Greek nation before the 
arrival of King Otho, when they 
were rent asunder by intestine di¬ 
visions, and were looking for the ad- 
rcMit of their king as the panacea for 
all their woes, it hapmned that an 
English frigate and a French 18 gun 
brig were stationed off Patras, which 
town was in the possession of Kitsos 
Tzavellas, a bravo old Suliotc, who 
bad, howevef, taken upon himself to 
rebel against tho’#)pporary govern¬ 
ment established at Naujjua and 
supported by tli6 allied powers. For 
six months thcsi^ two ships re¬ 
mained together at,anchor. The* 
French captain formally placed him¬ 
self under the orders of the English¬ 
man, who being a eapitaine de vais- 
sea u, was, he said, his superior officer. 
In all such small matters as loosing 
sails, crossing topgallant yards, and 
the routine of harbour work, the 
French brig followed most respect¬ 
fully her English commodore. ISTot a 
day passed but the officers of one na¬ 
tion were on board the ship of the 
other. At last the King of England’s 
birthday came round, and a very un¬ 
usual sight presented itself, when the 
marines fired off their eight o'clock 
mnskets, and the ensigns and fl^s 
with which the ship was, in technical 
language, ‘ to be dressed,’ were 
hoisted to the several mastheads of 
the frigate. Preparations for dress¬ 
ing ship had been evident on board 
the French brig, and to the astonish¬ 
ment of all, she was seen, in addition 
to the numerous signal flags em- 


^oyed for mere ornament, to hoist an 
English Eoyal Standard at her main, 
and at her peak—where the national 
colour alone, according to all naval 
etiquette, should fly—she actually 
hoisted an English rod ensign side 
by side with her own tricolour! 
Ent this was insuificient to testify 
the kindly feeling towards England.' 
At one o’clock, at the moment of 
firing the first gun of her royp sa¬ 
lute, the Freneh colours at the peak 
were actually hauled down, and 
there we saw a French brig of war 
with English colours flying, and a 
Koval Standard at her masthead. 
What made this piece of courtesy 
oven more amusing was the circum¬ 
stance that the name of the brig was 
notL'AlacritdhntL'Alacrity; being 
called afl(>r a prize taken from us 
during tire last war; and often did 
her captain jump up on the signal 
lockers of the English ship, when ho 
wanted his gig to be sent for him, 
and hail w ith sonorous voice ‘ Alacri- 
tee, O de I'Alaeritee /’ emphasizing 
most carefully iho closing syllable. 

God grant that peace may bo 
maintained, but os the day may come 
when this can no longer bo, we fool 
tliatinaflbrdinginformationtouchiug 
the navy of France, information that 
can bb depended upon, we are doing 
good service to the cause of England, 
the cause of peace, the cause of good 
order, add all that man respects and 
reveres. Without further preface 
wc turn again to the FnqztMe Parle- 
mentaire, and having ascertained 
what was considered by the Com¬ 
mission'the fitting strength for the 
navy of France, wo next find thorn 
consulting how this fleet should be 
emplo 3 'e^ A squadron of evolution 
is of course necessary for the train¬ 
ing of both officers and men, but 
where shall this fleet b^ stationed C 
Shall it be in the Mediterranean, or 
in the Northern or Ocean Station, as 
they call it F 

' M. Daru proposed tiwit the fleet 
of eight or ten line of battle-ships be 
divided into two squadrons, one in 
the Mediterranean, and one in the 
ocean or North Seas, and that on 
certain occasions these squadrons 
shall nniteand manoeuvre in concert; 
but M. Dupin objected to this that 
it was necessa^ to have a large 
force together ‘ in order to establish 
a fine naval fqpirit, and to keep up 
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the habitude of those raanceuvres on 
a grand scale which are necessary 
to intiko good flag officers— indis- 
pensuhfex pour les officiersgeneraux.' 
M. Darn replied again that many 
iiaval officers had confessed to him 
that tliey n cre so ignorant of the 
navigation of the (Ihautud and North 
Seas, that if called to service there 
they might be exposed to serious 
niisfortunes, arising from their in¬ 
experience, as often ha])peucd with 
the navy of fonner times. 

Two naval members of the ('om- 
mission, MM. Ijaine and t.'har- 
nier, agreed withM. Darn as to the 
necessity of the two squadrons, and 
other members spoke for and against 
AI. Darus proposition. At last a 
new lino of argument w'as entered 
njion, and to this we shall call our 
renders’ attention more ])artieularly. 

M. Daru, in reply to some re¬ 
marks of M. Collas, said that the 
N orth Sea was not tlie only scene to 
be selected for the evolutions of the 
ocean licet, and that the shores of 
England, of .b'rance, and of Portugal 
as tar a.s the Antilles, oUer a wider 
Held than the Mediterranean, lie 
then ])roceedod to expri'ss his aslo- 
nishuient that there had always 
existed a sort of scruple about 
letting their fleets appear In the 
Pritish Channel, and added,— 

This sen holongs to us as w«'ll as to our 
iieighl>our.s, and must luft, through 
an exiiggoratod fear of wounding tho 
jealou-! teeluigs of Kngl.nnl, (df/roUner 
/es ffiitimalts jaloii.r de I'Aiu/litenv,) 
•leju i\o our ships of tlie iia>igatiuu of 
this sea, to wlucli they will be e.specially 
ealleil, as .soon ns a maritime w.ar shall 
Ih.' declared, {/jejuurou la ijuiric ina- 
rilihie .wa ilMar^e.) 

M. t'hnrnier insisted upon having 
a fleet in tho Channel;— 

'Ibis sea (he said), in spite of what uiny 
have been said, i.s of much more difficult 
navigation th.an tholfcditeiTanean. Our 
sailors are but little acquainted with it, 
and if proof of this stateiiieiit lie wanted, 
one,need otdy refer to what hap}iene<i to 
the fleet (I'rscadre de» dunes*) in 1831. 
At that period our crews, little ac¬ 
customed to the navigation of that sta¬ 
tion, met with almost iiisui-muuiitable 
difficulties in accomplishing their mission. 

M.de Montebello said that it was 
not from any fear of oSending Eng¬ 
land, but from political exigencies 


that the fleet was kept in the Medi¬ 
terranean, and M. Hernoux, an¬ 
other naval member, asserted that, 
during nine months of tho year tho 
navigation of the Mediterranean 
was as difficult and perilous as that 
of the ocean. 

Finally, AI. Dahirel, one of the 
secretaries of the Commission, sup¬ 
ported the opinion of M. Daru, that 
there should bo two fleets for 
mauccuvres:— 

The Com!nis.sion, he remarked, had 
heard two sailors, MM. Laiue and Char- 
iiiur, whose oiiiuion ought to have much 
weight, and who assert that, for the sake 
of the instruction of the officers and sea- 
iiien, one fleet or squadron should navi¬ 
gate the ocean. Aii<l if the opinion, 
that ocean navigation is more difficult 
than that of the Mediterranean be 
oidy a prejudice, even this jirejudiee 
ought to be res])ected. An»l if the 
English have tho impression that our 
sailors are most at home in the Me¬ 
diterranean, we must show them that 
they can behave equally well in tin; 
Channel, leg Awjlais swit con- 

ra Incus qne nos niatclots sont lilus d leur 
ui.ic dans la Mcditerraide, il faut leur 
fuire roir qn’ils frruient fyalement bonne 
cvulentinre ditn.i la Manche.) 

As to tho fear of wounding tho sus¬ 
ceptibilities of England Jjy causing our 
shq>H to navigate tlqit .'o.a, we need not 
trouble ourselve.snfsiut it (il ncfmd pas 
s'ln prU>ccu}Hr). Indeed it is much to 
be regretted that, in 1840, we in some 
sort gave w ay to ^ingland (nous avions 
• eii qndque segie hlchc pied derant 
I'Anpletrnr), and caused our fleet to re- 
furii to Toulon, when its presence would 
have been so necessary on tlie theatre of 
events. 

The Commission tlien voted that 
ten ships form the squadron of evo¬ 
lutions, and that its employment, 
whether together or divided, depend 
upon political events, 

"Without any comment upon the 
above we will remind our readers of 
a slight incident which occurred late 
in 1850. To many the matter seemed 
worthy of no notice whatever, and 
was forgotten as soon as it occurred. 
It was not so with thinking men, 
and the deliberations of the Com¬ 
mission of Enquiry now fully justify 
the suspicions that were entertained 
at the time. 

On Monday afternoon, late in tho 
month of October, 1850, tJie French 
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fleet under the command of Vice- 
Admiral Deschenes, consisting of 
six sail of the lineand a steam-frigate, 
made their most unexpected ap- 

J )earance in Torbay, having sailed 
rom Cherbourg, where they had 
recently been inspected by the Pre¬ 
sident, on the preceding day, the 
wind beitiff northerly and fine. None 
of the officers landed. 

A contemporary newspaper thus 
remarks:— 

It was rather a novelty to see a French 
fleet at anchor on the English coast, and 
Commander Storey, the inspecting com¬ 
mander of the coast guard at Tonjuay, 
it would appear, deemed it his duty U* 
visit tile admiral’s ship to discover tho 
reason of their visit. He was informed 
that stress of weather obliged them to 
seek shelter under Harry Head, but the 
wind being at tho time north, and the 
weather modeinte, the gallant com¬ 
mander was determined to watch their 
movements, and to report them. 

No doubt the gallant commander’s 
doings were sneered at, at the time; 
but little could he himself have ima¬ 
gined that one of the objects of the 
visit of that fleet was to blunt tho 
‘susceptibilities,’ tho ‘jealous feel¬ 
ings,’ of England I t>ut it went 
further tha^ this—it aIos thought 
W'ell by the French authorities of 
the day, to let tfitir men see these 
same sliorcs of ^England,—perhaps 
tliat when they come again they may 
not be wholly strange to them. 

An incident occuraed in tho year' 
previous, in 1849, not unworthy (jf 
notice. A F^en^h man-of-war, en¬ 
gaged in superintending tho fisheries 
in the ('hauncl, had occasion to visit 
ShcerncBs. When oil' the Foreland, 
she was visited, os a matter of course, 
by a pilot; but the French com¬ 
mander politely declined tho pilot’s 
services, saying that he was quite 
able to take his ship up the 'I'hames. 

Having settled tho number of 
ships of which the French fleet is to 
consist, the commissioners next took 
into consideration the quality of the 
8hi{)s. They decided that no more 
100-gun ships should bo built, as 
they cost much more than a^o-gun 
ship, without affording correspond¬ 
ing advantages. 

Next came the truly imjwrtant 
question of the application of steam 
to ships of war; and we shall endea¬ 
vour most briefly to sum up the 
various opinions oflSered. At once 


and unanimously fJiey resolved upon 
applying steam power to all their 
snips, as M. Maissiat happily ex¬ 
pressed it, ‘ in order to render them 
much more • vulncrant, and but a 
little more vulnerable’ — beancoup 
plus vulncrant et settlement un pea 
plus vulnerable. All new ships, then, 
are to be built for steJim power, and 
steam power is to bo nuded to all 
old ships, excepting only such ns 
are so iw advanced in their decay 
as tt> require a renovation to the 
extent of one half of their innterial 
or value; or, to use their ow ii mode 
of expression, qui auraient besoiii 
d'un radoiib excedant les J i*. 

Some opinions, liowever, were 
tendered in evidence before the 
commissioners contrary to the con¬ 
clusion to which they unanimously 
carao on this subject. Several hints 
w<*ro given of tho great expense of 
placing even a screw steam engine of 
small speed in an old ship; ovi'ii tho 
change in a ship on the stocks w'as 
objected to, and some French officers 
were strongly in favour of atlacliiug a 
towing steamer to eatjli line-of-battle 
ship, rather than giving her a small 
motive power within her own bowels. 

We wilfgive an extract from the 
depnsi tion of M. Laurencin, ( kipi taino 
de Valsseau, commanding Le Moga- 
dor, a frigate of 650 horse power: 

Qttctflon (by M. llufaure.) —Have you 
had any o|)[)ortunity of comparing your 
frigate with ’English steam frigates > 

Atuwer. —Never, as to speed. I have 
seen many of them, and 1 have found 
all their engines very inferior to ours. 
We mu^t be on our guard as to what 
the English B.ay about their mitirid 
naval. Their newspapers are full of 
statements which must not bo trusted— 
(r/a’it ne faut j>as prendre ait strieiix.) 
When I went to London with tlie Uomr, 
I ha<l heard speak of extraordinai-y 
speeds attained, such as twelve, fifteen, 
and sixteen knots; I was much sur¬ 
prised at finding that the Oomer, which 
never ran more than ten knots by the 
log, at the most, went aliQ^st as fast os 
these vessels of whose speed so fliuch 
had been said. 

Captain Laurencin, we may just 
state, has a high opinion of the 
engine of tho Mogador. He calls it 
a complete and perfect engine—so 
pt'rfect, that it weighs ‘2(X> tons less 
than an engine of 4oB horse power. 

Queation .—Have you heard of tho 
trials made by the English at Lisbon ( 
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Anmver .—I have heard a great deal 
al>out their ecrew-sbipfl^butlam much in¬ 
clined to suspect that they are not theui- 
Mclvcs over well satisfied with the results, 
as theytalk no more about them. For my 
part, I should much regret to see screws 
put into our ships already built and not 
yet launched. Our liuo-of-battle ships 

-even without screws—are a very con¬ 
siderable, very res]>ectalile force, if, as 
in the fleet at Naples, they are accom- 
(laiiied by steam satellites. 

Tho next question put to Captain 
1 iuurencin touches upon the reten- 
1 ion of paddle-w heel ships for notion, 
and liis answer, devotedly attached 
)is he is to the Mogador, is of im¬ 
portance. In tho minds of most 
people it seems a setthid point that 
the screw, and nothing but the 
screw, will serve tho end.s of a man- 
of-war; but our readers sliould be 
mmre that a very able and expe- 
riciieed officer in our own service, 
ivlio has made steam and its ap¬ 
plicability to purptjses of war his 
study. Captain Hoseason, has, to the 
astonishment of men, I'ceently pub¬ 
lished and lectured in favour of 
jiaddle-wheels against screws. 

Qnt’iitimi (.still by the President Du- 
fivure). —What think you of the incon- 
venien(’e.s which the form of the Afof/ador 
oflers in time of war. and wliat means 
can you suggest for giving her gveater 
aggressive power ? 

Aiutwer .—\Va have done everything 
th.at could 1)0 done for tho production of 
tho engine ; we have .surrounded it with 
eoal-holos ; hut she will always he a 
very vulner.xble ship. Her armament 
is the fure-and-.aft armament (I’arnmncnt 
ell ‘po'hite), adapted for war ste.amers. 
There are four bow ports, and four in 
tiio stern, in which 80 pounders, or long 
110 pounders, may be mounted—these 
guns firing in a lino with the keel. Ilut 
I must repeat, that with her engine 
above her water line, she will alw.ays he 
vulnerable. 

Quc.ition d’y M. lo Commandant Obar- 
nier).— -What think you of the trans¬ 
formation of our old lino-of battle ships 
into screw steamers '! 

Amiiie ]'.—tirthink it well to try the 
experiment On one of them; but as the 
expense of altering an old ship will 
always bo considerable—the stern-frame 
must lie destroyed and built again, with 
the addition of a double stern-post—it 
is possible that tho advantages may be 
found not equivalent to the outlay. 

Queslioti .—Would it not at least be a 
means of making use of those line-of- 
battle ships which are yet on the stocks 
aiitiniahea? 


Aneteei -.—The beat way to make use 
of these ships is to place a steam-fngata 
alongside of each of them. Here you 
will have two forces united, whereas a 
sailing-vessel, with a small engine of 
200 or 300 horse-power, will always bo 
a feeble concern (iwie chose tr^s faibk), 
and in certain eventualities dependence 
would be placed on a force which is not 
possessed. I put the case of a ship 
driven on a lee-shore, her little engine 
would not get her off, whereas a steiun- 
frigatc would always accomplish it, and 
even should she be a-ground, she would 
be got off, unless, indeed, she was deeply 
bedded in mud. 

Questioii ,.—but if every ship ha,s her 
tow-ship, what becomes of tho tow-ship 
in action ? 

A newer .—The tow-ship would bake no 
]iart in the action, but would get out of 
range of fire, and if the line-of-battlo 
ship requires to advance or retire, the 
steamer approaches and docs what is 
reipiired. 

Question (by Admiral Lalnc).—Then 
you will need a steamer for every ship, 
and that will bo very expensive. 

Answer .—You cannot have a navy 
without spending money. 

Question (by M. Dahirel, one of tho 
Hccretarios).—You wish, tlien, to retain 
our sailing vessels ! 

Answer .—We should retain all that 
we possess; and as to steaii^^liuo-of-battle 
sliips, we must wait fur thi result of the 
experiments now made, before we 
pronounce decidedly what we should do. 

.1 do nut btiUeve that all our 

liue-of-battle ships will become useless, 
^ut I fear that in^giving them small 
auxiliary engine^ we shall spend much 
iiwney and get but popr results. I con¬ 
clude by saying that our ships, such as 
they now are, are equal to cartying a 
l.vrge supply of provisions and ammuni¬ 
tion, and consequently are able to carry 
on war at a distant point, if the interests 
of Fnuice require it. Clive them this 
small auxiliary engine, and without 
giving them the real advantages of veri¬ 
table steam-vessels, you unfit them for 
distant cruizing. 

in spite of all this, as we have 
already stated, the commission de- 
eided upon giving steam power to 
all their ships. But what amount 
of power, that is, of speed, is to be 
given P cCaptain Chamier, and a few 
others, seemed to think speed the 
great thing. The French ships 
must outrun the English, or they 
will be beaten. The English are 
building steam liue-of-battle ships 
of great speed: France must follow 
her example. 
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On the other hand, other honour¬ 
able members contended that a 
small motive power added to the 
power which a line-oi-battle ship 
now possesses is sufficient for ail 

f >ractical purposes. To give her a 
argo and weighty engine, something 
must be sacniiced—either guns or 
stowage of provisions and stores; 
and this they objected to. England 
was only trying experiments, and it 
was better to await their results. 
One member thought that there 
was great danger in placing in any 
vessel an engine of 900 horse power, 
such as that of the NapolSon. 

When this inquiry was proceed¬ 
ing, the Napoleon was on the stocks 
at Toulon, and opinions were greatly 
divided as to the results. 

M. Mimerel, membve du conseil 
des traraiir, gives us the history of 
the Napoleon in terms which we 
sliall quote, lie had just presented 
at length his opinion on the navires 
mixic/s, or ships with auxiliary 
power, and described the Pomone, 
the first French ship of war of this 
kind. Tlio Pomone, upon which 
this e.vperimcut uas tried, was a 
third-class frigate. She was length¬ 
ened one-tw cyth, to give*hor greater 
di.splaceincnt witl^ont increasing her 
draught of water. ,*t»he was to carry 
only half the regulation quantity of 
•Heater, the rest to bo supplied by a 
dLstilling :ipparatu%* ana in this 
manner they contrived to place a 
screw steam engine on board of hcr^ 
of 220 horse poviler. The Pomone 
eventually carried all her guns, five 
months' provisions, and ran seven 
and seven-and-a-half knots by steam 
alone. The success of this trial led 
attempts at giving steam power 
to old line-of-battle ships, and M. 
Mimerel then proceeds to say— 

The success of the screw thus applied 
gave rise to the idea of a line-of-battlo 
ship propelled by steam at great speed, 
and having her sails as an auxiliary, 
instead of the steam being auxiliary to 


the sails. Such ships could ^ in all 
weathers convey with great rapidity an 
im|)OBing force to distant places. In 
case of maritime expeditions, they would 
escort the steam transports, which would 
carry the troops and their muniments 
of war, and would efficaciously protect 
the debarcation against attack of every 
kind, whether by sea or land. This 
project has been laboriously studied by 
an able engineer, who is now superin¬ 
tending its execution at Toulon, on 
board the Vimjt~qu<Ure Fevrier (name 
since changed to Le. NapoUim.) The 
Vinyt-qaatre Fevrier has been so 
lengthened as to have sufficient displace¬ 
ment without im[>airing her qualities for 
sjieed. Sho will carry guns, and will bo 
fitted with n screw steam-engine of DSO 
horse-power, and will carry coal enough 
for ten days run at full speeil. Theo¬ 
retical calculations allow ua to reckon 
upon a speed of ten or eleven knots. 
The ship is nearly ready, and will bo 
launched without loss of time. Her 
engineH, made at tlie factory at Indret, 
will soon bo sent round to Toulon, and 
}ii'ubably the first trials of the ship will 
be made in the beginning of 18S0. 
Those trials will assuredly bo of great 
interest to the n.avy.+ 

M. le Commandant Charnior was 
of opinion that ships like the Najoo- 
leon might easily go even to India: 
all that they would have to do w'ould 
be to flike in two days’ supply less 
of coal, and to toko, in its stead, 
four months’ provisions. 

M. HtJtnoux held that the day 
for sailing ships was past and gone, 
—that a man-of-war propelled by 
sails alone is now incomplete, but 
he ivas far from thinking that the 
iVtfpoZeioa, would give entire satisfac¬ 
tion, and he protested against build¬ 
ing more ships of the kind until this 
one had been well tried. ‘Expe¬ 
rience alone ean resolve many 
doubtful points. The stem frame 
of the NapoUon Las been thought 
wanting in strength. The length of 
the ship may render her slow in 
obeying her helm {ralentird ses 
mOuvementa although this 


* Great results were expected by the French authorities in the way of saving 
of stowage by these distilling apparatus. Admiral Desehdues, now at the Darda¬ 
nelles, said in his deposition :—Tne iitiaine diatiUtfKnre has lost much of its prestige. 
This machine being attached to the cooking-stoves, was not much attended to so 
long as witer was not wanted ; the consequence was, that it got burnt up, and was 
useless at the time of need. It is a most imiTOrtant auxiliary to all ships, but it 
should be detached from the cooking-place, and kept in the hold. 

t On the 16tii May, 1850, the Napolem was launched at Mourillon, under the 
superintendence of M. Uupuy de LOme, and was blessed by the Bishop of Frejus, 
who preached on the occasion. 
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may in some degree bo compensated 
for by tlio position of her screw be¬ 
fore the rudder. An engine of HX)0 
horse power on board a ship of war 
is something unknown— e'est l’in~ 
cotinn ! The employment of fire¬ 
men in a place so low down in the 
ship, and of a length of only 2‘6 
metres (K feet 6 inches), is also 
a thing unknown— rest encore I’in- 
connii! Tlie rapid rotation of the 
shaft on its bearings may be too 
much for the resistance of the metals. 
There may likewise be doubts as to 
the stability of the sliip, wdicn 
much of her coal is consumed and 
replaced by soa-w’ater.’ 

VV 0 may licrc mention that when 
the dei)utation of the commissioners 
visited Indret, a small bsland in the 
river Ijoire, upon which is esta¬ 
blished the chief (tovemment steam 
factory, they saw the engines of tho 
Napoleon, then nearly eoraplctod, 
and inspected the drawings of 
them. They describe these engines 
as being 4'1 metres (i:b-15 feet) in 
height, 9 metres (29'5 feet) in 
breadth, and 30 metres (nearly 33 
yards) in total length. Between 
the engine and the turo„ groups of 
boilers placed before and benind, 
there is a space of about 2 ,') pictres 
or 2'fi metres (alluded to above by 
]Vr. Hernoiiv) reserved for the fire¬ 
men and for the workitig of the 
fire-irons. Tliis increases the total 
space occupied by the engine, and 
yet it is probable that great efforts 
will have to be made to obtain a 
pr^cr ventilation. 

They further ascertained, that 
there will bo 2160 tubes in the 
boilers. The coal holes will be 

J placed laterally, along the whole 
ength of tho engines. Tho water 
lino will he 1‘40 metro (4‘0 feet) 
abovo the highest point of the 
engine. The length of stroke is 
l‘t) metro (5‘25 feet); diameter of 
cylinder 2'6 metres (8-2 feet). Tho 
dmqietor of steam pipes is 0'8 metres 
(2"6 feet.) The total weight of the 
engine, water in tho boilers in¬ 
cluded, will be 750,000 kilogrammes, 
or about 1090 tons. All particulars 
respecting the Napoleon, tho ship 
on which France prides herself, are 
interesting; and as these details 
cannot be had elsewhere, we have 
not hesitated to extract them. She 
has since been launched. Her trials 


of speed exceeded, we believe, tho 
expectations of her constructors; 
and she is now with the fleet at 
Besika Bay. We shall soon know 
tho truth respecting her. We have 
heard rumours that tlie weakness 
in her stern frame, which was feared, 
has proved to be true, and that her 
engines aretoomuchfor the strength, 
or rather the weakness, of her frame, 
and that she is shaking to pieces. 

Indeed, the French shipbuilders 
are wofully deficient in the art of 
putting a snip together. The Prince 
de .Tomville, in one of his recent 
publications, complains of the weak¬ 
ness of their charpenle, or frame 
work; and on this subject we must 
record an anecdote of the late worthy 
master shipwright of ^Voolwic^l 
Dockyard, Mr. Oliver J^ang. Two 
days before his untimely dealli, ho 
was in animated conversation with 
tho writer on tho subject of a life 
boat, wliicb he had inventecl, and 
the models of which were not yet 
completed. From this subjoe.t he 
reverted to his patent safely keel, 
and otlicr improvements he had ef¬ 
fected in shipbuilding—all of which 
he hadmad^* known to the principal 
nations of Europe; and for which 
he had received iypni many of (heir 
sovereigns diamRiwl rings, and other 
tokens «f gratitude.. He related, that 
on one occasion the late Sir Thomas 
Hardy remonstrated with him, 
• saying, that lue should keep his itn- 
pi’ovcmouts to himself, and not give 
the benefit of them to nations which 
might at some future time become 
our enemies. Mr. Lang’s charac¬ 
teristic reply was, ‘ Sir Thomas, if I 
can teach the French to build ships 
properly, so much tho better for us 
if ever we go to w'ar with them; for 
you well know, during the last war, 
what sums of money we had to spend 
in putting the ships we captured in 
sea-going order.’ 

The Commission d'EnquSte wisely 
ended their discussion by resolving 
not to fix definitely w bat amount of 
steam power shall be given to every 
vessel.*' Two experiments are now 
being made—one of a high power, 
in tho NapoUon, another of a lesser 
pow’er, in the Charlemagne and 
Ausierliiz; and they recommend 
that another trial be made with en¬ 
gines of 200 or 300 horse pow-er. 

In a short discussion that followed 
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on tbe rarioQS sizes and kinds of 
frigates to be constructed, and the 
speed to be giren to them, the Com¬ 
mission felt it necessary to record 
their opinion that in future maritime 
wars cruizing after mercliantrocn 
should be continued, or, os they ex¬ 
pressed it, the law of nations is not 
to be departed from on this subject. 
Now, we are not aware that any in¬ 
tention or idea has ever been enter¬ 
tained by statesmen to chango this 
necessary evil accompanying the 
worst of evds—war. Why, then, 
WHS this resolution recorded P M. 
Ileriioux mourns over the evil so 
poetically that wo do not well un¬ 
derstand him, and therefore give his 
w'ords as they stand : — ‘ I^t our 
cruizers make prizes; let them bum 
them, or bring them to harbour to 
sell for their own profit, l^'rance 
will have much to gain by it, ct la 
philanthrope' devra s’incline r aussi 
lungtemps quelle restera ^trangerc 
d la politique de toutes Ics nations’ 
The President, M.Dufaure, how¬ 
ever, says that this state of things 
must be maintained, because other- 
n isc England, freed from all concern 
fur her distant possessions, would 
have a freedom of acfioii at homo 
w hich would beyei'y prejudicial. 

Tlie discussioy* ended in resolu¬ 
tions that stconj power be given to 
all the frigates and corvettes, and 
all new frigates aio to be built for 
high steam pow er. • * 

The discussion next turned upmi 
the various stations of the Frendi 
navy. Some were condemned as use¬ 
less and unnecessary, and the num¬ 
ber of ships at others reduced or in¬ 
creased according to circumstances. 
On one point, liowever, through 
some error of the printers, we are 
really unable to inform our readers 
whether or not Ireland is one of the 
stations of the French navy. In the 
classified index at the beginning of 
the book w^e find it stated that two 
vessels, a vapeur mirtes, are to be 
attached to the station of Scotland 
and Ireland, and we are referred to 
^age 200. We turn to thv alpha- 
^tical index at the end, ana we 
read, Station des cotes d’JScosse et 
dllrlande, p. 200, We turn to 
page 200, and there we find a para¬ 
graph headed — Station des cotes 
d'Ecosse et d’Islande, although the 
marginal note even here has it 


Irlande. So that while wo kn»w 
that a French steamer is to he sta¬ 
tioned on the coasts of Scotland, we 
are left in doubt whether the other 
id to go to Ireland or to Iceland. 

A final sentence was given to the 
employment of paddle-wheel steatn- 
ers as vessels of war. The paddle- 
wheel steamers actually in Uie ser¬ 
vice arc no longer to bo dignified 
with tlie name of frigate or corvette, 
but are henceforth to bo called and. 
to bo used as transports. 

Having thus deeided all points 
connected wdth the material, tho 
coinmisBioners took up the (pies- 
tion of the personal condition of 
the French navy, and first of all 
arose the question as to whether 
the marine infantry should bo main¬ 
tained. Let not our readers for a 
moment suppose that tho regimens 
d'infanierie marine of the French 
serviite at all resemble our Iloyal 
Marines. No one can be more con¬ 
scious of tbo diU'ereneo that exists 
between these two bodies than the 
French ollicers and authorities theiu- 
selves. 

M. de Fitte do Souey, Inspector 
General o^tliissame M arinclutantry, 
was examined, and ho of course de- 
poses^strongly in favour of this body. 
FronI him and other witucsscs wo 
learn that the marine infantry is a 
body which up to the year 1848 
numbered 15,918 men, but was then 
reduced to 12,351. They do not 
serve, and never have served on 
board of men-of-war, although in 
time of war they are to be embarked, 
and to do duty as a garrison in liiie- 
of-battle skips and frigates. Their 
ordinary duty is to garrison tho 
arsenals and the colonics of I'rance, 
which colonies—Martiniiiue, Guade¬ 
loupe, Senegal, and Cayenne—have, 
justly or unjustly, a bad name in 
France as fatal to tho garrisons sta¬ 
tioned there. On one occasion in 
1825 it w aa attempted to garrison 
these colonies with troops of tho 
lino; but the regiments ordered for 
the service mutinied and refused to 
go. We must further add that this 
marine infantry is in no good odour 
in France. Toe men are said to be 
imbued with communistic ideas, im¬ 
bibed from their constant contact 
with i\xe formats or convicts in the 
dockyards, and also with the lofty 
spirits amongst the dockyard la- 
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bowers. Indeed, when the commis- 
sioners were at Toulon, where the 
3rd regiment of morute infantry was 
stationed, tliey found that the colo¬ 
nel of the 10th regiment of the line 
was obliged to take severe measures, 
us tlio sub-officers, from constant in¬ 
tercourse with those of the marine 
infantry, had been seduced from 
tlieir uuty, and had become abso¬ 
lutely dangerous to the peace of the 
city, (iladly, then, as they would 
have dispensed with this body alto¬ 
gether, and incorporated it with tli(J 
rest of the army, they dared not do 
so. The colonies must be garri¬ 
soned, and the army has liitherto 
refused this duty. 

Many of the admirals examined 
were st rongly in favour of the reton- 
tion of this corps ; nevertheless the 
commission decided on its suppres¬ 
sion. Wo must quote a few w'ords 
from Admiral Hugori's evidence in 
conseiiueuco of the compliment he 
pays our own admirable and gallant 
»!orps of royal marines. The admi¬ 
ral cxpresseil a fear that the Govern- 
inont lutcnded to embark the marine 
infantry as part of the complement 
of men, whieh, from their Juen 
of feeble constitution, would greatly 
diminish the total strength of tho 
crews, upon which M. Heruoux 
asked him whether it would not bo 
possible to make the marine infantry 
iyaler hs marines I Tfie word 
marines is printed in italics to show 
that it is an English word, and 
means our Eoyal Marinos. 

Admiral Ilugon replies :— 

There will always beagrcatiiiforiority. 
Tlie Marines[of Englaiul) enlistforsixteen 
years, they become sailoi's; they are for- 
liiddeu to go aloft, not because they are 
unfit fur this work, but in order that they 
may nut interfero with the career of the 
regular seamen. They are not allowed to 
enlist a second time for more than eight 
years; and they become such complete 
sailors, besides being nii ked men 
(homitm d’ilite) strong and hardy, that 
after •their twenty-four years service, 
they enter the commercial navy as 
seamen, .a thing which we could never 
expect from our marine infantry. 

The Marines are the princijial strength 
of an English ship, and it is they who 
keep in order the crew, which is com¬ 
posed for the most part of men not so 
sober as ours. 

Being asked whether he did not 
thiuk that the marine infantry might 


be reorganized and made a corps 
d’dlile, he replied— 

In that case the law of conscription 
must be altered. In the levy of 80,000 
men raised every year, we are only 
allowed to choose after the special corps 
have been helped. We come, however, 
before the Infantry of the line. Now 
you have the Infantry constantly before 
your eyes, and you seo that they are not 
very robust men. On board ship we 
want strong men. Weakly men are 
mouths to be fed, and we want arms to 
work. 

The question of maiming the navy, 
which has happily at last fully and 
fairly attracted the attention of our 
ow n authorities, has long been settled 
and placed on a satisfactory fooling 
in France. By two methods is their 
navy manned —Ist, by that of mari¬ 
time inscription, and 2ndly, by a 
system of recruiting, or rather con¬ 
scription. 

The pages of the JSnquSte give ns 
very copious information on both 
these methods. M. Lanjuinais was 
commissioned to draw up a report 
on maritime inscription, which he 
laid before his colleagues, and of 
which, on account of its interest and 
importance, ,wc purpose to make a 
full analysis. » 

Abstract of M. £aitjuinais' Rapport 
sur Tinscripiiotf Maritime, 

The defence of liie country is a duty 
tucumhent upon every citizen. All 
nyiy lawfully be called upon to serve, 
whether in the forces afloat or on 
sliore. But whilst all stout able- 
bodied men are gifted with nearly 
an equal fitness for service in the 
army, it is not so as regards the 
naval service. A young man, if he 
be strong and robust, will make 
equally well a horseman, a foot sol¬ 
dier, or an artilleryman ; hut at the 
same time he would be wholly unfit 
for a topman’s duty on board a ship 
of war, for which none are adapted 
hut those who have from their in¬ 
fancy followed the seaman’s trade. 

This difference, in the very nature 
of thiuge, must make a great differ-* 
ence between the laws for manuing 
tho navy and those for recruiting 
for the army. 

For tho army the law provides 
roluntary enrolment and forced ser¬ 
vice, laying hold of all young men 
capable of enduring the har^hips 
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of war as soon as they reach their 
twentieth year. The mimber of 
young men who each year attain 
to the age of twenty is greater than 
the number required to till the va¬ 
cancies in the army. Every one, 
therefore, need not serve, but only 
those to w'hose lot it falls, and they 
are only required to remain with 
their colours for seven years. The 
navy, on the contrary, can only be 
supplied from that very limited por¬ 
tion of the population who, being 
seamen by profession, are lit for the 
service of the fleet. The existing 
proportion between the number of 
men required for the navy and the 
small number of men who are sailora 
by trade, has rendered it necess^ 
to ijnpose the obligation of serving 
upon them all, and for nearly the 
whole of their lives. 

Before the days of Louis XIV., 
whenever a maritime war called for 
armaments, it was not to tlie town 
or country populations that atten¬ 
tion was turned. Every harbour 
w'as closed, iind with or against 
their will, as many sailors as were 
needed were taken and sent on board 
the ships of the fleet. It was im- 

f tressment, as practised bj' the Eng- 
ish up to our own limes. This 
violent mode of rey»iting came on 
a sudden, and upset all the ari;gnge- 
ments of trade, and weighed in a 
most unequal maqper upon the 
sailors, who were taken without 
distinction of age or previous ser¬ 
vice. * 

An ordonnanee of 17th December, 
1665, made a first attempt at classifi¬ 
cation in some of the departments, 
which was afterwards applied to all 
the ports of the kingdom by ordon- 
nances in 1608, 1673, and 1689. 
The system rested upon the prepa¬ 
ration for every town or village on 
the coasts of a general roll of the 
sailors established there. They 
were divided into three classes, 
each of which were to serve one 
year on board the king’s ships, and 
two years in the merchant service. 
In Bnttany, Guyenne, Normandy', 
and Picardy, the service was only 
one year in four. Maritime districts 
were formed with inspectors to each. 
Those who disobeyed the summons 
to serve were treated as deserters, 
and captains were forbidden to em¬ 
ploy men thus refusing to serve, or 


whose names were not duly inscribed 
in the rolls. 

(Every year the rolls were ex¬ 
amined; dead men and invalids 
struck ofT, and names added of those 
who had embraced the sea as their 

f trofeaskm; M. Lanjuinais enters at 
ength into these points and other 
details, which complete the subjoot.) 

TJie maritime in.scription thus 
established wa.s, at the period of the 
first revolution, the subjc'ot of seri¬ 
ous discussion in the Constituent 
Assembly and the National Conven¬ 
tion ; but even in those days of uni¬ 
versal revision of laws and institu¬ 
tions it was seen advisable to main¬ 
tain that system which had for more 
than a century ensured the supply 
of men for the navy. The laws of 
the 15th May and Slst December, 
1790. 13th May, 1791, and above 
all, that of the 3 Brumaire, year 
IV.. did, in fact, keep up, with some 
modifications, the system which, 
since the time of Louis XIV., placed 
at the disposition of the slate, in 
time of peace as well as of war, from 
the age of 18 to that of 50, an entire 
class of citizens. And this is the 
legislation wdiich, in all its funda¬ 
mental dispositions, is in force at the 
present time. 

The * rigours of the Insoripliou 
have beeu compensated for by cer¬ 
tain exemptions, and by financial 
advantages acceded to them. 

• 1. The enrolled seamen alone have 
the right of navigating, of fishing, 
and of plying with boats on the 
waters of the sea, and of the road¬ 
steads, stveams, rivers, and pools 
which the law assimilates to the 
sea. 

2. They arc entitled, when in 
the service of tlie state, to pen¬ 
sions after twenty-five years’ ser¬ 
vice, and to pensions for wounds 
and infirmities, like those of the 
officers and soldiers of the array. 
(Law of the 18th April, 1831.J 
3.' After reaching fifty*years ^of 
age, and after twenty-five years’ 
service, whether in the navy or mer¬ 
chant service, or even in tlie mer¬ 
chant .service alone, the seamen to 
whom the Jaw last mentioned does 
not apply, have a claim upon the 
chest of the Marine Invalicfes (into 
which a reserve of three per cent, of 
their wages has been paid) for half¬ 
pay, according to the provisions of 
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the law of the 13th Maj, 1791. This 
half-pay is either a third or a quar¬ 
ter of the pay of their rcspectire 
ranks, and may, with certain addi¬ 
tions authorised by law, reach the 
amount of 600 franca. 

4. The widows and children of 
sailors have a right, by the same 
law, to pensions or half-pay, and to 
assistance. 

6. The sailors have the right to 
receive and to transmit gratuitously 
to their families, allotments of their 
pay and prize money, &c. 

0. Every citizen comprised in the 
Naval In.scription is cxcrnjit' from 
all other public senice except that 
of the navy, the arsenals, and the 
seclentnr}” national guard of his 
arrondissement. 

7. They have the right at any 
ago to free IheinBolvcs from the 
duties attached to the Naval In¬ 
scription by a simple declaration 
that they renounce the profession of 
the sea. 

The Maritime Inscription has its 
admirers and it.s opponents. Two 
centimes of experience do not allow 
us to doubt its elflcacy, but we 
must, nevertheless, examine the ob¬ 
jection rnised, and also compare it 
with the modes practised other 
nations for recruiting tlieir navies. 

The general objection is that the 
duty of military service fulls much 
more heavily upon seilhieu than 
upon soldiers, and in efieet, after' 
seven years’ service a soldier is free, 
whilst a sailor is placed at the dis¬ 
posal of (lovernment from 18 years 
of age to 50, is liehl to servo 
whenever required, and is obliged 
to reside within his own quartier, 
unless furnislied with a tielcet of 
leave from the Commissioners of 
Inscription. No doubt there is here 
a great inequality, but there is no¬ 
thing contrary toihe priuciplesof the 
Constitution, since the defence of 
the coasts and of the commercial 
an^ maritime interests con only be 
confided to men devoted to mari¬ 
time pursuits, and their small num¬ 
ber renders it necessary that all 
should be called in order to render 
the defence effective. But, at the 
sanie time, the sailor has a liberty 
which the soldier has not, as a sailor 
can at any time renounce his profes¬ 
sion. This state of things is well 
defined in 1st article of the law of 


the 16th May, 1790, and the 25th 
article of the law of 3rd Brumaire, 
year IV. 

The first of these articles says— 

‘ Every French citizen may embrace 
the maritime professions; all those 
who do embrace them will be liable 
to public service at sea or in the 
arsenals.’ 

The second says—‘ Every seaman, 
whatever be his age, who wishes to 
renounce either going to seaor fish¬ 
ing, w’i 11 be erased from the Maritime 
Inscription, ly his simple declara¬ 
tion to that effect, one year after it 
has been made.’ 

The right of the State is thus esta¬ 
blished on solid grounds. The ser¬ 
vice is also less rigorous than it ap¬ 
pears, when we take into account 
the advantages granted; and by 
the reports made on the subjeet, it 
is shown that the exacted service 
does not exceed six years for each 
man, that is to say, one year les.s than 
that of a soldier. The condition of 
the soldier, moreover, is not always 
the most favourable. He cannot 
marry. He leaves a profession, and 
becomes less able to exercise it after 
his term of service is over. The 
sailor, on fhe other hand, continues 
in civil life and can marry. lie 
remains in hi* *qwn profession and 
acquires more skill in it, so that he 
is more sought after by captains of 
vessels when h% has served his time 
in a ship of war. He receives also a 
^much higher pay than does the 
soldier. 

Moreover, what other means could 
he substituted for this ? There are 
three. Impressment, military re¬ 
cruiting, and v'oluntary engage¬ 
ment. 

Impressment is a barbarous 
means, the time for which is passed. 
It would not he endured, even in 
time of war. 

Military recruiting is employed 
by no maritime power of first rank. 
It is practised in Bussia, and the 
results do not invite imitation. Some 
experience of it is gained in France 
by the loans which the fleet receive 
every year from the contingents of 
the army. Naval ofiBcers highly 
prize the robust and disciplined men 
thus obtained, but they are only fit, 
except with rare exceptions, for 
gunnery and work on deck, and tho 
proportion of one third of these men 
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to tho whole crew could not be ex¬ 
ceeded without great inconvenienoe. 
No doubt tlic U 80 of steam propul¬ 
sion becoming more general, tliia 
roportion may be increased. But 
owever much such recruiting may 
enable the State to husband the re¬ 
sources adbrded by tho Inscription, 
it never can supply its place. 

Voluntary enrolment remains to 
be considered. This is the method 
adopted for manning tho powerful 
navies of England and the United 
States. In France, a sailor receives 
from 21 to 36 francs a month, whilst 
tho United States gives them on an 
average 75 francs, and England 45 
francs. It would, therefore, bo 
necessary greatly to increase the 
pay of tho sailor. In fact, sailors 
will not enter the service of tho 
State unless tho advantages are 
equal to or greater than those of the 
commercial navy; that is to say, un- 
le.sa tlieir pay is 4itJ to 50 francs a 
month, and tho price demanded 
would rise very much whenever tho 
State required a thousand seamen 
at once, and on a fixed day, for some 
perilous expedition. Nevertheless, 
although from tho restricted numbers 
of the seafaryig profession, volun¬ 
tary enrolment cannot be the prin¬ 
cipal means of rec^tiiting the navy, 
it would be useful to i*eeur to it 
more than has b'een done hitherto, 
and to encourage jt by sufficient 
bounties. • 

It is, therefore, prudent to main-^ 
lain the law of M^itimc Inscription 
so long as tho amount of our mari¬ 
time population remains so low ns 
to prevent our liaving recourse to 
other means. As tho Maritime In¬ 
scription is the general and perma¬ 
nent enrolment of the sailors scat- 
hired over the French territory, it 
become.s useful to study w’bat are tho 
real efficacious resources offered to 
the fleet by its lists, and what 
modifications it is susceptible of. 

On the Ist of January, 1850, tho 
maritime population presented an ef¬ 
fective total of 139,310 men; of this 
number 67,805 are, from various 
causes, exempt from service, leaving 
71,505 as the number of men avail¬ 
able for the service of the State. 

M. Lanjuinais enters next into 
minate calculations on the growth 


and progress—or the diminution 
and decay of the naval service of 
France ; and then remarks :— 

To sum tip, we believe that, taking 
into account all eventualities, we may 
reckon on 10,000 seamen thoroughly 
qualified for war, and on 20,000 men 
borrowed from the inscription and 
from the roeruitji, cap.ahlo of doing 
good aervlco if properly emhotliud with 
tlie former. 

It would be easy to g<t beyond these 
limits, hut our ships would loso in 
their ajititudu for navigation and cuni- 
hat more than they wouhl gain by 
the more increase of numbers. Wo 
should tlicrehy ho only falling back, 
again into tho errors which brought 
about tho ruin of our fleets under tho 
Kiiqiire, and which taught us, most 
cruelly, that at sea as on shore, victory 
belongs to the army which is best or¬ 
ganised and first on the field of battle' 

Not that we arc to count as nothing 
the novice.s, the itficicr-i niariniem, and 
the seamen above age, who are not 
included in tho 60,000 men of whom you 
are certain, hut you niu.st reserve them 
for services on short;, for transports, and 
the defence of the coasts. 

After having ascertained what are tlio 
re8ourcc.s furnished by the inscription 
for a great w.ar, it will he easily soon 
that such a nfode of recruiting can, with¬ 
out pressing too heavily on the m.aritimc 
populatmn, suffice for the wants of the 
fleet, such as you will require it in ordi¬ 
nary times. 

The peripanent levy has, since the 
year 183.*;, given 5000 seaniou a-year to 
’the fleet. If to tlioso wo add 1000 
volunteers of all ranks, nil alike lioing 
for three years of service, we have 
18,000 seamen. In addition to these wo 
may reckoq on 1000 young soldiers en¬ 
tered fur seven years' service, making a 
total of 25,000 men, which may easily 
he raised to 30,000 men by an increase 
of the voluntary enrolment and of the 
military contingent. 

Witliout having recourse then to 
extraordinary levies, which must he re¬ 
served for great events, there is a suf¬ 
ficient effective force to enable France 
always to keep a powerful fleet afloat. 

After hearing this rdport, tho 
Commission d'Enquele decide that 
the system of maritime insoriptioa 
should be maintained, as well as all 
the rights and privileges attached to 
the seaman’s profession. 

They then entered into a full and 
lengthy consideration of tho posi¬ 
tion 01 the engineers and firemen. 
We cannot but regret that on our 
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Bide of the water, just at the mo¬ 
ment when everything should have 
been attempted to render the ano¬ 
malous position of the engineers 
more comfortable, an order has 
been issued to enforce their wear¬ 
ing the humiliating uniform, with 
a steam engine on the button, 
w'hieh the dress regulations pro¬ 
vide. Hitherto this regulation has 
been wisely allowed to fall into de¬ 
suetude, and the engineers dressed 
themselves respectably in a round 
blue jachet, and looked like seamen, 
if they did not look like dashing 
ofTieers. This unhappy steam-en- 

i jine button, if the order bo but 
oolishly enforced, will disgust many 
of these valuable men, and drive 
them out of a service which offers, 
at the best, but few attractions. 

Passing over, most unwillingly, 
nearly 100 pages, which relate to 
naval schools, and the education 
and training both of men and officers, 
wo come to the inijiortant subject 
of the allotment of men to ships—or 
rather, to the discussion of what a 
ship’s company ought to be. Shall 
it be divided into special companies 
of top - men, gunners, boarders, 
small-arms men, ic-t — or shall 
every man, more or leas, bo called 
upon, as eircumstiuices mayrrcqnire, 
to discharge any or all of these 
varied duties? 

Admiral Mnekau, in hw evidence, 
states clearly enough how llie matter* 
now stands in the Prench navy. He 
says 

We hiive only anived at this system 
of organization by companies in our 
fquipuifes (if llffiie after trying many 
systems, f'irst we had ftfnipoffea dc haul 
lord, or line-of-bnttlo ship's crews. Tliis 
answered well enough for a 74-gun ship, 
but when we wanted to fit out a ship 
heavier than a 74, or one smaller than a 
line-of battle ship, it was necessaiy to 
add to the liner’s complement, or to take 
fractions of it, both of which processes 
were inconvenient. Next we came to 
ba^talions 4 one of which was to fonn a 
frigate’s crew, and two that of a line-of¬ 
battle ship; but tin's was no improve¬ 
ment. At last we came to the company 
a« the unit best adapted to so varied re¬ 
quirements.The company as a 

unit gives great facilities in forming the 
crews of sliips of all ranks. Four com¬ 
panies for a 74 ; five or six for heavier 
shim; two or three for frigates of second 
and third rank ; a company or a com¬ 


pany and a half for corvettes and brigs, 
and half companies for vessels of the 
flotilla. These companies being under 
the permanent and direct command of 
lieutenants and ensigns {de vaisseau) and 
of midshipmen, attached to them for a 
whole campaign, and subject to the au¬ 
thority of the captains of the ships, have 
omistantly offered good examples of dis¬ 
cipline and interior administration. 

The commission eventually de¬ 
cided upon a gradual iutroduction 
of the system of companies of ar¬ 
tillerymen and of marksmen. 

Much attention seems to be di¬ 
rected in France to the plan of 
having a number of practised marks¬ 
men on board, armed with what 
they call armes de precision, or pre¬ 
cise arms—the last improvement 
that can he made on Minit^. On 
this subject we must quote a few 
words from Admiral Yerniimc:— 

QttestUyn. —Do you think tli.at the men 
on board our ships are sufficiently well 
prepared for the duties of inusquetry ? 

A7Uiwcr. —That di-pends very much 
upon the cemm.aiiding officer.^ of fleets, or 
of divisions. I will cite, as a good ex¬ 
ample, tlie conduct of the rrince de 
Joinville, that prince in wliom are 
united all tlie virtiie.s of a great citizen, 
and all the' qualities of a groat captain. 
Evoi-y ship’s <-onipany in his squadron 
was able to h.andfb'a musket sufficiently 
well to ensure the success of a landing, or 
of a tight of sharpsHooters. In contrast 
with this example, I have seen crews 
who b.arely knew how to load a firelock. 
"Was this their own fault * No! they 
I had not been taugjit. In short, there is 
no reason why a good sailor should not 
be an excellent marksman. In addition 
to the exam[)le offered by the Prince do 
.loinville’s fleet, if .another be wanted, 1 
will cite that of the crew of the Bedmibt- 
ahk, at the battle of 'IVafalgar. ’flus 
ship of 74 guns, boarded, at the very 
commencement of the actien by the 
Victory, of 120 guns, with Nelson on 
board, was about to come out of the 
strife triumphant, thanks to tlie supe¬ 
riority of her musquetiy; already a por¬ 
tion of her crew were masters of the 
deck of the Victory, when a second three- 
decker, and a two-decker, came and 
riddled her with the fire of their artilleiy, 
and «bliged her, in self-defence, to recal 
her men, who were already preparing to 
make good prize of the ship of the 
English admiiwl (!!) Tliis example of the 
crew of a small sliip, subduing in fifteen 
minutes the crew of a larger vessel, by 
tte superiority of her musquetry practice, 
ie sufBcieut to prove that there is no 
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incompatibility between the trade of the 
soldier and of tho siulor: and when the 
sailor is nnnble to load a luusquot and to 
use it, it is because be has nut been 
properly taught. 

We shall not say a word touching 
this a}K>cryphal proximate capture 
of the Jlrioty ; the point has been 
thoroughly set at rest by Admiral 
Hoste, whoso letter on tho sub¬ 
ject has been printed far and wide. 


It is enough to say, that not a man 
from the Redoubtable ever even set 
foot upon the Viotorj/’s decks. 

Wo must now conclude, hoping 
at some future period to resume 
the subject, and to lay before our 
readers'some particulars respecting 
tho artillery and fire-arms adopted 
by tho French navy, aud against 
which, in the event of a war, wo 
shall have to contend. 


NEKO. 

A PiCTUBB. By E. H. IIobnb. 

I jNNATirilAL light awakes tho midnight sky ! 

The faces of the marble Gods of Homo 
Flush and turn red around each lofty dome. 

And Tiber’s current glimmers hideously ! 

And now tho portals of the night 
Start asunder with flashes bright!— 

Frantic figures, to aud fro, 

Hush through tho golden hell below! 

Flames wrap tlic city, like a new-born sfca,— 

The Mutress of the World shrieks Jn her agony 1 
• ^ 

• * * 

What mortal fiend holds orgio at tliis hour P — 

Hark tP yon harp, whoso chords no cry can drown. 
Swayed by a naked maniac in a crown, 

Who sits, midst rolling clbuds, upon a tower! 
Forward he bends with flying hair. 

And tiger clasp of limbs all bore ; ' 

Splendours, terrors, clamours, screams, 

Make real his devouring dreams; 

The while, with voice that pierces through the roar. 
He sings of horning Troy and Heath’s insatiate shore I 
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EMILY OEFOEl). 


CHArTEE IX. 

pAPTAIN DENT removed Emily 
^ from tlio office of the superinten¬ 
dent of police in a state oi insensi¬ 
bility. in those days there were no 
vehicles for hire in the colony, and 
th(! captain had to walk with, or 
rather to carry, his unfortunate 
charge through the streets. When 
tlioy v»ere on their way from the 
shore to the ship, Emily, having 
recovered from her swoon, stared 
wildly at Captain Dent, and then 
attempted to leap overboard; but 
the old man kept his arm tightly 
around her w'aist, and in spite 
of her struggles detained her in 
his grasp. The shock had been 
too much for her, and she was now 
insane. It was with groat difficulty 
that she was rcimoved from the boat, 
and secured in the stern cabin. 

Jn a few days Emily’s insanity 
beeaino less violent in character, 
and gradually it assumed that me¬ 
lancholy form from which it is so 
difficult to arouse the patient. The 
Jjadj/Jane had sutfered some 
injury on the voyage? out, and it 
was necessary to heave her dow’ii to 
repair it. This rendered k, inipos- 
siblo for Emily to remain any longer 
on board, anti Captain Dent, then*- 
fore, hired for her ,a • small fur¬ 
nished cottage at the end of a street, 
called Castlercagh Street. 

* * m * * 

The Lady Jane Grey had been 
repairctl, filh'il with oil, wool, Ac., 
and Captain Dent was now ready 
to sail vid Capo Horn. Again the 
old man imjdored Emily to return 
with him to England. Her obsti¬ 
nacy, such he termed it, had se¬ 
verely tried his patience, and one 
evening he spoke of the convict 
Itoberts as an incorrigible black¬ 
guard, who had married her under 
fdso pfttenccs and a false name, 
and who, therefore, had no claim 
upon her affections. But Emily 
thought differently. 

• Knowing as I do,’ said she, 

* that what you have just expressed, 
Captain Dent, was dictated by the 
kindest feelings, and remembering, 
as 1 do, how much gratitude I owe 
you, I cannot be angry; but I im¬ 


plore you not to speak again un¬ 
favourably of a man whom I 
Lave loved, whom I still love, 
and whom I shall continue to love, 
yea, even if he be all that you 
have described him. So long ns 
he may remain in this uncouth 
and cruel land, here also will I re¬ 
main, aiid whatever may be his suf¬ 
ferings he shall have that consola¬ 
tion which a wife’s sympathy ought 
ever to afford. I w ould rather work 
beside that man upon the road.s, 
with fetters on my feet—share with 
him the coarsest food, and a bed of 
straw, than return to the home of 
iny father or my friends, and par- 
talce of all the comforts, luxurie.s, 
and gaiety that once fell to my 
lot.’ 

With tears in his eves the old 
ship captain raised Emily’s thin 
hand to his lips, and kissing it affec¬ 
tionately, he bade her ‘ farewell.’ 

# * # * * 

Nelson, Mrs. White’s assigned 
servant, was out one evening on an 
errand. Walking down ' Brickfield 
Hill,’ he^ met Itoberts, who uns 
disguised in person as well as in 
dress ; but N<jlsou instantly recog- 
nis ed his shijftnatc. 

‘ Hulloa! IS that you P’ said Nel¬ 
son. 

lloberts stntted, and, giving Nel¬ 
son a look uhich was meant to 
say, ‘you have made a mistake,’ 
moved on. Nfclson followed him, 
and walking by his side said, ‘ Its 
of no U80 your attempting to de¬ 
ceive me. I know you well; but 
I am not going to split. Just 
come and treat me, and I will tell 
you something which you’ll be glad 
to hear, perhaps.’ 

After looking round to see that 
there was no one near, Eoberts, feel¬ 
ing that he was in Nelson’s power, 
replied, ‘ Bo leary, Sam; I’ll make 
it all right with you.’ 

The two convicts proceeded to a 
public-house, called ' The Wheat 
Shrtif,’ where lloberts ordered half 
a pint of rum, and pipes and to¬ 
bacco for two. When they had 
seated themselves in the comer of 
the tap, and had drunk ‘luck’ to 
each other, Eoberts commenced the 
dialogue. 
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‘ What’s this you have to tell mo,’ 
he inquired. 

' Perhaps you know,’ said Nel* 
son. 

‘ Perhaps I do,’ said Koberts: 

* but wliat is it ?’ 

‘ It wont do beating about the 
bush,’ said Jfelson, blowing a dense 
cloud of smoke, and watching the 
festoons vanish as they neared the 
ceiling. 

• No,’ said Eoberts, knocking the 
ashes out of his pipe Jipon the 
table ; ‘ No, don’t beat about thp 
bush, Sam.’ 

‘ 1 say, Charley,’ said Nelson, 
resting his elbows on the table, 
and placing his chin between the 
palms of his hands, ‘ where’s your 
wife 

h’oberts, with a caution which did 
credit to the profession to which ho 
once had the honour to belong, re¬ 
plied, ‘ 1 forget non' where her last 
letter was dated from.’ 

‘ Where is she, I say ?’ returned 
Nelson. 

‘At homo in England with her 
friends,’ said Eoberts, ‘ unless she 
has taken the office of Maid of 
Honour to the Queen, as perhaps 
she will do, just to excitTher influ¬ 
ence, and jiroctirc my free pardon.’ 

‘ That’s all you’^Aow almut it,’ 
said jN elson. ‘ I’yo seen your .wife, 
lalkcil to her, received coin from 
her hand. Pelievo jne, or believe 
me not. but it’s true, so*-.’ 

'None of your nonsense,’ said 
Roberts. • 

‘ There you go, again !’ cried Nel¬ 
son. 

‘ Don’t talk so loud,’ said Roberts; 

* I am not deaf.’ 

‘ Then hear this,’ said Nelson, in 
a whisper; ‘ she is in Sydney; and 
if you can make it wortn my w bile, 
and will meet me at the market¬ 
place at ten o’clock to-night, you 
shall see her at a quarter to eleven.’ 

‘ You are chafilng me,’ said Ro¬ 
berts ; ‘ you want tune to {five the 
office, and have mo taken. You 
think it would make you good for 
a ticket-of-leave. I see your dodge, 
Sam.' 

‘ No, Charley, believe me, on mv 
honour, you are mistaken,’ said N el- 
son. ‘ I know I’m a thorough pwed 
convicted viUaln, but I have_ still a 
lingering regard for friendsbip, and 
all that sort of thing; and what I 
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have spoken is the truth. Your 
wife is m Sydney. If you doubt it. 
I’ll describe her.’ 

‘ Do,’ said Roberts, eagerly, 
holding up his ear to catch Nelson’s 
every word. 

‘ I’ll do it ns if she was like you, 
Charley, a. bolter, with a ten- 
pounder oflerod for her apprehen¬ 
sion by her missis, in the news¬ 
papers,’ said Nelson. 

‘ Go on,’ said Roberts, impa¬ 
tiently. 

‘Name, ITarcourt,’ said Nelson; 

‘ ship, Lad^ Jane Grey; trade or 
calling,emigrant; nge,twcnty-two or 
twenty-three; heiglit, five feet seven; 
hair, dark brown; eyes, hazel; nose, 
slightly cuiTed ; mouth small, witli 
white teeth; complexion fair, but 
pale; long thin neck, and very small 
ears. Walks remarkably erect; 
wears on little finger of left liand a 
white cornelian sot in gold, and on 
third finger of ditto a pearl ring as a 
guard to wedding-ring. Has a habit 
of saying, ‘ You arc very kind,’ to 
anybody who docs anything for 
her.’ 

‘ Hold!’ cried Roberts, his bosom 
BW'clling with the hope that Emily’s 
presence in Australia might be of 
service to him.—‘ Where is she to 
be found ?’ 

* IIow much can you stand P’ said 
Nelson, re-|il]ing his pipe. 

‘ I have only tiiirty shillings about 
^ne,’ said Eoberts, ‘ buk if she has 
, money, you shall not complain of my 
want of liberality, Sam.’ 


Chaptbh X. 

Geouge Flo we k was a great clia- 
raeter in the colony of N cw South 
Wales. Ho had been transported, 
some twelve years previous, for dis¬ 
charging, in cold blood, the contents 
of a double-barrelled gun into the 
body of a yoiuig squire who had 
ruined his sister. This misfortune 
had overtaken Flower whetfhe was 
only nineteen years of age. He 
was the son of a gamekeeper; and 
a handsomer lad had rarely 
breathed. Flower had received a 
conditional pardon from the Colonial 
Government for capturing single- 
handed tliree desperate btishi- 
rangers, for whose apprehension 
a reward of one hundred pounds 
had been offered in the Government 
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Gazette. Flovrer was now' ii ‘ sworn 
constablo,’ and as a thief-taker he 
was without a rival in the colony. 
So many attempts had been raatlo 
npou his life, that, like Macbeth, 
luowcr used to boast of having a 
charmed existence. His sagacity 
was on a par with his courage and 
personal prowess; and in many 
points he strikii^ly resembled the 
blood-hound. lie walked about 
the police ollice in Sydney with a 
swagger which spoke a consciousness 
of his superiority in his profession, 
ile was u hard drinker, but liquor 
rarely bad any effect upon him— 
that Is to say, it never interfered 
with the exerei.se of his faculties. 
Although he made a great deal of 
money by taking runaways aud 
claiming rewards, Flower was always 
(to use his own phrase) ‘without 
enough to ])ay turnpike for a 
walking stick.’ Like some other 
men in much loftier positions, 
his ‘attachments’ wero too nume¬ 
rous aud too transitory to admit 
of his living within his means. 
ITe had no fixed residence; but ho 
was gi'iicrally ‘ to be found,’ about 
sunset, at a public hoyso kept by a 
Jew, called I’olack, immediately 
opposite to the policc-ofliee. Flow er 
was just on the point of ppoeeedingto 
Parramata when Nelson approaclied 
him, and .’’aid— 

* Mr. Flower, I w aul*to speak to 
you.’ • 

No great man was ever more easy 
of access than George Flower, and' 
no one more popular wnth infoniicrs, 
for he invariably acted ‘ on the 
square.’ His word Avas his bond; 
and be never made a promise, either 
to do a favour for a friend, or briug 
about attenomy’sniin, witliout eoui- 
pleting it to the very letter. After 
hearing what Nelson had to say. 
Flow er ordered his horse to bo jiiit 
into the stable, and invited Nelson 
to have a little dinner witli him. 
It was a prominent feature in 
Flower’s character, that ho had 
uo petty pride—none of tliat vul¬ 
gar nrejumce which most emanci¬ 
pated constables entertained, against 
men in an actual state of bondage. It 
must also bo mentioned that no in¬ 
former ever dared to name his price 
for putting Flower upon a scent. 
His terms were well known: half-a- 
crowu out of every pound. 


‘ He has only been out a short 
time, you see,*^ said Flower, con¬ 
fidentially, ‘ and at present he’s 
hardly worth having—10/. from Ids 
master, and 5/. from the Govern¬ 
ment. Are you quite sure he would 
never grow' into a buslirangcr, and 
be worth JlJty from the Government, 
besides a ticket to anybody that 
wanted it—yourself, for instance 'i' 

‘ N ever,’ said Nelson. 

‘ What w as he ‘ lagged’ for i'’ said 
Flower. 

‘Forgery,’said Nelson. 

‘Oh!’ groaned J'lower. ‘Then 
there’s no hope of his taking to 
powder and shot. Forgery! I 
never knew a forger llial w^w orth 
his salt. Forgery! perjury !*lar- 
eeny! bigamy !—-all Llioso crimes 
ending in * y’ ought to lie made 
death, and no reprieve. Why they 
send such fellows out here, J don’t 
kuow. What were otm lagged for r’ 

‘ Stealing,’ said Nelson. 

‘Stealing? Under what circum¬ 
stances ?’ said Flower. • Don't 
speak false. I can find out, yon 
know, in five minute.'!.’ 

Nelson detailed the parliculars 
of his offence, and Flower cyiicm- 
platcd hifti with a searching look of 
scorn and contempt. - 

‘ 1 hate *Ythief!’ exclaimed 
Geojgc Flower, loudly, to hinnself; 
but suddenly recollecti iig tluil N elson 
had just coufijssed bim.self one, he 
said, in on apologetic tone, ‘ I 
beg your pardon. Have another 
glass of whiskyf 

It was finally arranged that Nelson 
was to convey lloherts to Emily’s 
cottage, and leave him there, at a 
quarter to cloven o’clock. / 

Chapteb XI. 

It was a bleak niglit in July—tho 
depth of the Austnuian winter. The 
Avind blew keenly from the south, 
lifting a hard, gritty dust, which 
battered the faces of those 
Avho attempted to make headway 
against it. It was ten o'clock, and 
tha convict Eoberts, at the cor¬ 
ner of the market-place, anxiously 
waited for Nelson, who w'as to con¬ 
duct him to the cottage where his 
wretched wife had taken up her 
abode. Roberts ‘ heard footsteps, 
and trembled lest they should be 
those of some constable who might 
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take him into custody. He walked 
stealthily to the other side of the 
street to wait for the subdued 
whistle, which it was understood 
Nelson was to give as the signal of 
the coast being clear. Presently 
Poberts heard that whistle, and 
neared his shipmate. Nelson hav¬ 
ing taken from Itoberts every far¬ 
thing that he had about him, pro¬ 
ceeded to lend the way. When they 
arrived at Emily’s cottage, Eoberts 
leaped over the palings and looked 
through tlie crevices of the shutters. 
Emily was seated at the table, read¬ 
ing her Bible previous to retiring 
for the night. 

‘All right, Sam, it is her.’said 
Eoberts to Nelson ; ‘ now you may 
go.’ 

‘Ami your friend, or am I not ?’ 
asked Nelson. 

‘You are,’ said Eoberts. ‘OH’ 
with you.’ 

Nelson obeyed him, and in 
another moment he was round the 
corner and out of sight. 

Eoberts tapped at the shutter, 
and Emily, alarmed, inquired, 
‘ Who is there P’ , 

‘ It’s me, Emmy darling! It is 
our Keginald, dejjfest!’ said Eo- 
erts, in a low voice. ‘ Open tho 
door, my own dear Emmy !’ • 

Emily recognised the voice, hut 
could not believe hw cars. ‘ Who 
is there P’ she again demanded, to 
satisfy herself; and she placed her 
car close to the window. 

‘ Reginald, my love—your own 
EeginaJd!’ said the convict. ‘ Don’t 
make a noise, dearest; open the door 
and admit your fond but wretched 
husband to your arms.' 

Emily’s doubts were at once dis- 

{ )plled. She flew to the door, un- 
ocked it, and beheld once more her 
husband. Under otlicr circum¬ 
stances, his altered appearance—his 
costume—his sunburnt face and 
hands—his shabby clothes—^would 
have struck her forcibly; but 
just then, when she was in the 
arms of the man to whom sheliad 
given herself in passionate and con- 
hding love, she was overcome with 
the feeling of joy that they had once 
more met on the face of the earth, 
and she clung to him as fondly as 
she did on the day when she became 
his bride. 

* Tell me, dearest Reginald,’ said 


Emily ; ‘ tell mo tho truth—do not 
be oflended with me for questioning 
you—but do, with your own doar 
lips, assure mo that you have not 
been guilty of the crime they im- 

f mlc to you; tell me truly, Reginald, 
or you know I could never love you 
less than I do at this moment, Regi¬ 
nald, dearest.’ 

‘ 1 am as innocent, Emily, as your 
owm dear self,’ said Roberts; and 
he called upon the Almighty to wit¬ 
ness his assertion. 

‘ And you are not Charles RobertsP 
You ai’c my own Reginald Hor- 
courtP It is false that you are an 
impostor ?’ 

* False as hell!’ said Roberts 

theatrically. 

‘Thank heaven!’ exclaimed Emily, 
clinging to her husband and falling- 
on his bri'ast. ‘ Oh Reginald, I am 
so happy. Never mind, dearest, our 
present troubles. Truth in the end 
18 sure to prevail. For some wise 
puiqiose, Reginald, it is ordainod 
that wo shonld boar this awful re¬ 
verse of fortune, and let us bear it, 
as clioorfully as wo best can. Oh I 
Reginald- 

At this moment George Flowi’r, 
who hadcoutrived to secrete himself 
in Emily’s bedroom, whence he over¬ 
heard all that had passed be(.woea 
the convict^nd his wife, broke upon 
^tho scene—not abruptly, but in the 
’quietest manner. Ilaving gently 
opened the door he raised a hug© 
pistol and brought the sight to bear 
on Roberts’s .breast. lie remained 
in that position until he had caught 
Roberts’s eye, when he called out— 
‘ If you move hand or foot you are a 
dead man ! Stand as you arc !’ 

Roberts stood — aghast; and 
Emily, terrified to tho last degree, 
sank into an oak arm-chair, and, 
speechless, beheld wliat followed. 

With his eyes, which were like 
those of an eagle, firmly fixed, and 
with his forefinger on the tngger <Jf 
the pistol, Flower slowly approached 
Roberts, ‘ Captain,’ said George 
Flower, * you know the penalty of 
even putting your hand into your 
pocket.’ G^ually he came withis 
arm’s length of his -victim.who stood, 
pale and agitated. Suddenly Flower 
sprang upon Roberts and secured 
ms hands, and in another instant 
Roberts’s wrists were in a pair of 
brightly polished handcofis. 
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‘ Xow then, captain, by your leave 
J’ll go through tne usual form,’ said 
Flower. ‘ You need not be alarmed, 
madam,' be added, twning to Emily, 

' but I really must pick the captain’s 
)ocket—lirst, of his handkerchief,’ 
10 continued, spreading it on the 

table; ‘ secondly, of a-oh ! nh! 

you did happfm to have a little pis¬ 
tol about you, did youP Is it 
loaded ?’ 

‘ Is'o !’ said Roberta, feebly. 

‘ Tliirdly, of a pipe,* said Elowcr, 

‘ and, fourthly, of a small tin boA, 
containing — ch’r' A\hatP oli, you 
artful! you ovrdaeious lifer! a 
certificate of freedom, eh Y AN lio 
have you robbed of lhi.>i, I wonder!' 
AVliy, it describes you exactly. 
How’s thntP JlulJoa! NVhy, you 
must have boon up to your ohl tricks 
again.This is uncommon We old 
iSeeretary Macleuy’s signature, but 
bang me if it is Ins—no, it can’t be. 

I say, bow comes the water-mark on 
tile paper to be of later dale than 
the ])ardon itselfP Well, while you 
were about it, you niiglit have seen 
to that, I think. A small fbi box’ 
(Flower ])assed back to the Inven¬ 
tory), ‘<‘ontainiug a forged certificate 
of fi’cedoin. AVhy, tliis wQuId hang 
yiiu,’ added Flower, ‘ and as I 
cannot aflbrd to lose you yet, I’ll 
put it into the lire, anilsay nothing 
about it.’ 

Roberts involuntarily thankett 
Flower for this act of grace. Emily « 
knelt down and prayed, hut the 
words she uttered were inaudible. 

* Therc’.s no need of giving this 
little pistol to the government,’ said 
Flower. ‘ It’s a pretty little thing. 
It was Dawson’s once, 1 Bup])ose. 
TJien it became yoni’s. INow it’s 
raiu('.’ (Ho placed the little weapon 
in his waistcoat pocket, wdth a eom- 
]daccnt smile.) ‘ Tlien that reduces 
the property found on the prisoner's 
person to tliis handkerchief and thi.s 
pipe. Well, that will not hurt yon, 
any how. Have you got any 
money?’ 

‘ Mot a farthing,’ said Roberts. 

‘ Well, I’ll put a shilling and a few 
coppers into the handkercliief,’ said 
Flower, ‘ just to make au appearance 
in the court, and show that you are 
not a despnato character. It will 
look suspicious if I find no money 
upon you.’ These preliminaries 
arranged, Flower was about to lead 


Roberts to the nearest cells, and 
there lock him up, when Emily 
fell upon her knees and im- 
lored Flower to he kind toher hiis- 
and, and if possible allow' him to 
remain. Flower’s iron heart was 
touched by her tears, and gladly 
would he have relinquished the re¬ 
ward, and set the convict at liberty, 
had he dared to do so. In Flower’s 
presence Emily hung about the neck 
of the manacled felon, and kis.seil 
him fervently, and prayed for him. 

‘Ho shall be treated with the 
greatest kindness and consideration, 
for your sake, madam,’ said Flower. 
‘ It sliall not go hard witli liim,’ 
that I promise you.’ 

‘Oh. tliank you, thank you!’ 
cried Emily. ‘Ah, sir, if you only 
knew hovv cruelly he has been 
treated you would Jiave pity on liim 
us well as on me.’ 

‘ You ma) deuend upon mt*,’ said 
Flower, in a k ml aiid soothing voice; 

‘ to-morrow I will come and liniig you 
good news. Make yourself quite 
easy, madam, (-rood night, fk^me 
along, t'liarley,’ he turned to Ro- 
bert.s ; ‘ j'vc a eomfortablo bed and 
a hot stij'iier, and i^botllo of port 
wiiie, all reajiy for you at my 
house.’ * . 

ClC.^PTEK XII. 

Flow'k '* had not walked more 
than twenty paces with Roberts, 
when he pulled* tip beside a lamp- 

t iost—one of the very few* in tliat 
onely street—and by the dim light 
ho looked pi .*riugly into tlie con¬ 
vict’s hazel eyes. 

‘ I have a precious good mind.’ 
said Flower, ‘ to take your haiid- 
eull’s ofi’ and blow’ your brutal brain.s 
out. I’ll swear I did it to prevent 
your escaping. It could be done,’ 
ho addl’d, with a movement of the 
head which convinced Roberts, not 
only of the practicability of the mea¬ 
sure, but of the earnestness of the 
man w ho contemplated it. 

'Oh, don’t, for God’s sake! It 
would break my wife’s heart! Why 
should you shoot me P’ said Roberts. 

‘ To rid that beautiful and amiable 
lady of such a villain as you—to 
make her free of the crime, the 
curse, of belonging to such a diabo¬ 
lical scdbltdrel.’ 

'Oh, pwiy, don’t! You would 
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not murder me in cold blood, surely P’ 
said Roberts, growing more and 
more alarmed, as be watched tlio 
nervous action of George Flower’s 
mouth. 

‘Murder!’ cried Flower. ‘ That 
would not bo murder: it would be 
praiseworthy homicide—an act of 
mercy t.nvarda one of (iod's fairest 
creature.s. I could forgive your 
forgeries, your thefts, your anything 
else : but what business liad you to 
marry ^ lady like that—to link her 
to your felonies, and then deceive 
her by calling God to u itucss your 
innocence P I heard you, vou dog, 
toll her those falsehoods, llad she 
a brother P’ 

* i\o.’ said llf)bcrts. 

‘ Then lot me take off those hand- 
cuffs.’ said Flower; ‘ and I'll fancy 
myself her bmtlier. If you attempt 
to run aw ay, I'llseud abullot through 
you.’ 

‘ Oh, pray ion’t.’ said Roberts. 

‘ Pray, Mr l''low' r, (toii'i strike me.’ 

Ills oiitroalies, however, were in 
vain, Flower unscrewed the hand- 
culls, and leisurely tlir.ashed Robi'rts 
0 the eclls, Avhero he locked him up 
111 Ihc coldest and most uncomfort¬ 
able apai (incnt he could Jind. 

Kmil> .s ww>ugs had tilled the 
mind of tlje liosvjiearted thief- 
taker. He could not rest. Late ns 
itwas, In- saddled his horse [Sheriff), 
and gallojied to the cottage to give 
Emily some good adrice. He tapped 
at the window, and sai^, ‘ Throw % 
cloak on, Mrs. fl^rcourt, and let* 
mo speak to you. I am Flower— 
George Flower, who was hero a 
little wliilc ago. Pon t bo frightened, 
Mrs. llarcourt.’ 

Emily, who had not retired, 
opened the door, and allowed Flower 
to enter the cottage. 

‘ You must be very careful in this 
country, Mrs. Jfarcourt,’ said 
Flower. ‘They a.e a queer set of 
people. You must net leave your 
shutters unbolted, or you'll bo 
robbed, and murdered, perhaps. I 
got in without any sort of diiliculty, 
while you werereadingherc, all alone. 
To-morrow night I’ll send a*biaa 
dowm to protect you, and if you lose 
anything ho shall be answerable for 
it.’ 

‘ Oh yo» arc very kind indeed, 
Mr. Flower,’ said Emily; ‘ very 
kind,’ 


‘ Don^t mention it, madam,* said 
George, bis eyes filling with tears. 

‘ I’d part with my he^’s blood to 
serv’e you. You remind me of the 
days of my boyhood, when my 
father was Lord AVoldane's game¬ 
keeper, and the young ladies used 
to como down to the Lodge, and 
talk to my mother and my sister, and 
sometimes to me. Ah, Mrs. liar- 
court, wo were as happy a family as 
any in all England, until a young 
gentleman—one that I used to go 
shooting witli, and W’as like a brother 
to—came and talked of love to my 
sister Bessy, and robbed her of her 
honour and her virtue. 1. couldn’t 
stand it, Mrs. liarcourt. 1 took his 
life, and they transported me for it 1’ 

‘Dear me!’ erica Emily; ‘ 1 have 
often heard the story, and licard 
ou piti('d. It happened near Yovr- 
ray Bridge.’ 

‘Jt did so,’ said Flower, elated 
at the idea that the deed had bc- 
eoino notorious. ‘It did, madam; 
I am tho man. It was not a 
crime, Mrs. Hareouvt, or 1 should 
liavc repented of it before now, 
iii.stea I of glorying in it, as I 
did s’ld do. 1 was not a rogue; 
thougii I was obliged to become ono 
aftiT J came here, or 1 should never 
have got on in tho profession 1 hare 
to live by^. Do you know the comitry 
about kowbray, Mrs. llarcourt P] 

‘ Yes; i»y father’s ('state joins 
,, that of Lord Waldano, of whom you 
spoke,’ said Emily. 

‘ Indeed! said Flower, looking at 
her reverentially. 

‘ My father was member for tho 
county at that time—Mr. Orford; 
you may have heard of him,’ said 
Emily. 

Flower ro.so from tho chair on 
whicli Emily had polite ly requested 
him to sit down. Ho contemplated 
her with curiosity, pity, and respect. 
Ho could not speak for several 
minutes, but tears, and they wercs 
scalding hot, chased each other so 
rapidly down his cheeks, tUiat. they 
dropped from his chin upon tho 
floor. 

‘ You tho daughter of Mr. Or¬ 
ford!’ exclaimed Elower, when his 
voice was restored to him. ‘ You, 
the daughter of Mr. Orford, the 
gentleman who saved my life by 
going to tho Home Secretary on 
my DchalfP You know I was cast 
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Jbr death. You hero, in this ac> 
eursed jail P You tho wife of a man 
transportod for life P You in Botany- 
Say ! This is a strange world, but 
I never expected to witness a scene 
lUto this!’ And tho thief-taker went 
down upon his knees, and with the 
Ungers which liad been long used 
to roughly handle the most despe¬ 
rate (criminals, lie gently pressed, 
willi tho spirit of an idolater, tho 
feet of the wretched woman, who 
shrank at the thought of being alone 
with and touched by a man who had 
taken the life of a fellow'-creature. 
‘I will repay the kindness your 
father showed to me when he came 
to see me in the condemned cells, 
with heavy chains upon me, boy as 
I then was,’ said hiower. ' I can 
do anything 1 like in this country, 
Mrs. ilarcourt. They say I am 
the greatest niun in this largo island, 
and 1 believe I am. ]Cvery member 
of council, and magistrates, when 
they meet me, pull up and say, 

‘ Well, George, how are you P’ They 
know I’m an awful rascal, because 
I’m obliged to be one. There’s no¬ 
thing that I can’t do. I might own 
thousands upon thousands of acres 
of land, and flocks of sheep, and 
herds of cattle, as big as Macarthur’s 
or Wentworth’s, and I iniglit have 
kiis of ships in the harbour, like 
Cooper and Wright; but wlmt use 
woidd they all be to me, when I 
ean't get rid of this thought, which^ 
iti always uppermost in iny brainP— 
why had not that man that 1 killed 
^ve hundred thousand lives, instead 
of one, for mo to take ?—I mean tho 
man that seduced my sister Bossy. 
She was a dear girl, and very 
good looking, and gentle, and nice 
spoken, and oh! so like you, that 
you might have been sisters.’ 

* Be kbd to n»y unfortunate hus¬ 
band,’ said Emily, in reply to this 
impassioned harangue. ‘ Bo kind to 
poor Eeginald, Mr. Flower.’ 

‘I will,’ returned Flower. ‘But 
don’t saj^ Mister —it feels so cold 
and distant. Sw George, do this, 
or do that, and it shsill be done. 
Now toll me, Mrs. Hareourt, what 
-would make you happy P’ 

‘ To have my husband restored to 
sae,’ said Emily. ‘ I care not how 
frugally and humbly we may have to 
Kto, but all I want is to bo vrith my 
bnshand, Mr. Flower—I beg your 


pardon—George. I want to be alone 
with my husband.’ 

‘ It shall bo done,’ said Flower. 
‘ I, who have the power of life and 
death constantly in my hands—I, 
George Flower, say it snail be done; 
but you must wait for a fortnight.’ 

Emily was convinced that George 
Flower really possessed the influ¬ 
ence of which he boasted; she fur¬ 
thermore felt that she was safe under 
his protection. Something assured 
her that Flower was an honest man 
at heart, though he was perpetually 
priding himself on his own rascality. 

Chapteb XIII. 

Flowkr did not over-estimate his 
influence, when he informed Emily 
of its extent. By fair means or 
foul, there was nothing, st'cmingly, 
that George could not do. In the 
police ofllco he exorcised supreme 
power, albeit he w'as in a subor- 
uinuie position; and amongst ‘ the 
gentry of New South Wales’ there 
was scarcely a persou -w'lio was not 
under some obligation to him, either 
for recovering cattle, or horses, or 
other property, that had been stolen, 
or for apprehending bushrangers 
who visited the roads between 
Sydney and fhfir cstatQS. Mr. 
Dawson, llobcrfs’s master, had a 
partisular regard for George Flower. 
He had on oue occasion been an 
eye-witnoss oftFlower’s wonderful 
coolness and bravery, when a gang 
of convicts rebelled, knocked out 
tho brains of sundry overseers, and 
set a whole gang at liberty, and aU 
authority at defiance. 

When Flower left Emily, he re¬ 
turned to the colls -where Boberts 
was locked up. With a very bad 
grace, he gave directions that 
Boberts shomd have a bed to lie 
upon, a plate to eat his victuals from, 
and some tobacco now and then, if 
he wanted to smoke. 

‘Don’t speak to me, you hang 
dog villain,’ said Flower to Boberts, 
when the latter returned thanks for 
the former’s kindness. ‘ Don’t look 
at mb, even, or I’ll spoil your beaufy, 
you white-livered, black-hearted, 
pettyfogging, filthy-minded double 
distilled essence of a cowardly, 
cringing, woman-deceiving criminal. 
You are a nice fellow to represent 
yourself as an oflicer and a gentle* 
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man!’ Hereupon he seized Roberts 
by the left ear, and pinched it 
savagely. 

‘ Let him bo taken into court at 
ten o’clock this morning, Johnson, 
and remanded for a week,’ said 
Flower, to a brother constable. 
‘ Tell the magistrate I will give my 
deposition as soon as I come back 
from Campbell Town.' 

‘ All right,’ returned Johnson. 
‘ Is he worth anything P’ 

‘ No, the beast, only 10/.,' said 
Flower; ‘ ai)d here am I with a ride 
of tliirty miles there and thirty back 
before me.’ 

# « * # # 

It would be diificult to say which 
of the two w'as superior in the en¬ 
durance of fatigue, and in abstinence 
from sleep and food—George Flower 
or his little horse. Sheriff'. 

Sheri If was not more than thir¬ 
teen hands high, and Flower was 
not less than twelve stone ; and yet 
they had frc(]uentljfr been seen to¬ 
gether at Sydney in the morning, 
and at Bong Bong at night—the 
distance between the two places 
being one hundred and four miles 
— the road a very bad one, and 
several rivers and broad streams 
to wade through or swftn across. 

Slier iff, t^o, liad shared many of 
bis master’s dai^drs, and boro the 
marks upon his compact, body. 
When the famous Donahough, 
from behind a ^ huge iron-bark 
tree, upon the Livewpool-road, dis-* 
charged from an old Tower musket 
a handful of swftn shot, at the dil- 
tance of eighty yards, at George 
Flower, Sherifi’ received a goodly 
number of them in his left shoulder, 
and one in his left eye, which de¬ 
stroyed the sight thereof. On an¬ 
other occasion, a bullet, which broke 
George Flower’s arm, had struck 
Sheriff' on the near quarter, and 
left a large mark; but (to use 
Flower’s own words,) 'ho never 
said a word, but stood like a stone, 
as if he enjoyed a lark of that sort.’ 
And there was a small piece out of 
SheriflTa right car. Kiat, too, had 
Wn lost in an engagement with the 
enemy. 

Onward jogged Flower and 
Sheriff*, as jauntily as though there 
was no danger to be met with on 
the road. Flower looking out keenly 
whenever they passed a dense scrub. 


or came to a bridge. The huge 
pockets of his fustian shooting coat 
contained each a large pistol, and 
several pairs of handcuflfs; and in 
each' waistcoat pocket there was a 
small weapon, besides the one which 
had been taken from Roberts. In 
his trousers’ pockets were sundry 
rounds of ball cartridge, and a 
clasp knife, with which Flower had 
been ‘compelled to hamstring two 
of tho gang whom he caught lu the 
bush near Prospect—the one a 
fifty pounder, and the other ‘a 
twenty-fiver,’ besides ‘a sweat at the 
silver swag,’ which ' they hod just 
taken from two harmless gents, who 
had come out free from England to 
buy sheep and cattle, and turn 
fanners, and all that sort of thing.’ 

Flower considered it a part of liis 
duty to enter every public house on 
the road; and in the days wo write 
of, they were, at least, lour or live 
miles apart. Outof compliment to tho 
landlord, he always drank something, 
and frequently treated Sheriff* to a 

f >int of beer, a liquor to which the 
ittlo nag was extremely partial, 
especially when an egg was lieaten, 
up in it. 

With all tho bar-maids Flower 
was a pro(®giou8 favourite; ho was 
always so lively and pleasant in his 
convefsation—so kind and gentle 
in his manners; but invariably so 
respectful and modest in his de¬ 
meanour? No being In this world 
was over more completely under 
the influence of the softer sex than 
George Flower. After inflicting 
summary punishment on a prisoner, 
and using the strongest language, in 
the verandali of a public house, ho 
would approach a female at the bar, 
and tala to her in a strain which 
was frequently refined and sonti- 
mental. With young children he 
Avas a child liimself. He would en¬ 
courage them to pull his hair and 
whiskers, boat him with his own 
whip, which he would put into their 
tiny hands—give themyi ride on 
Sheriff, or chacc the fowls and dhokl 
round the yard for their especial 
amusement. 

CnAPTBB XIV. 

‘What! Flower!' exclaimed Mr. 
Dawson, on George riding up and 
touching his straw hat to him. 
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‘ Good morning, sir,’ said Flower; 
* I happened to linvo a little business 
in this quarter, and thought I’d just 
look in and say how do yo do, as I 
was passing.’ 

‘I’m delighted to sco you,’ said 
Mr. Dawson. ‘ Get off, and send the 
little horse round to the stables for 
a feed of corn, and come in and have 
a glas.s of porter and a pipe, and tell 
me of your adventures.^ 

‘Not many to tell, sir,’ said 
Flower. ‘ There is not a really 
good placard on the walls—t(‘ns, and 
iifteens, and twenties; but not a 
single three-ligure gentleman’ (he 
meant KXJ/.) ‘ among 'em. By the 
way, Mr. i)awson, there’s a little 
money of yours in tlie market, 1 
see.’ 

‘Yes, George, and T wish you 
could linger it,’ said IVlr. Dawson. 
‘ He is hardly worth your while, but 
if you eoidd lay hold of him, I’d be 
very much obliged to jmu, and be¬ 
sides the 10/. you should have any 
colt or filly out of the two-year-old 
batch. I am very anxious to have 
that man apprehended.’ 

‘ Why, has ho been and done any¬ 
thing besides running away Y asked 
Flower. 

‘ Done P’ cried Mr. Dnw.son. ‘ He 
has spoilt the whole of ray assigned 
BCiwants. Made them diseoiiXented 
and bad men. Caused them to 
complain of me to the nearest 
bench of magistrates. ‘ I have 
been ropresciited as a master who 
limes their flour, and feeds them 
on shins of beef instead of wholo- 
soino. flesh ; and as one who works 
them to death. Before that fellow 
came here, 1 had not occasion for 
three years to get a man punished; 
and since he came, almost every man 
has either been flogged or put upon 
the treadmill.’ 

‘ I know you are a good master,’ 
said Flower. ‘ But tell me, Mr. 
Dawson, how did you employ this 
runaway?’ 

‘ Why, J used to set him to shell 
Iiidfan corn, skim the cream off the 
milk bowls, drive the parrots out of 
the wheat fields, feed the pigs, and, 
on baking day.s, the fire in the oven, 
and all such light and easy jobs I 
used to give him, for he had never 
been accustomed to hard work, and 
could nut do it; it blistered his 
hands.’ 


‘ Why didn’t von break him in to 
bnllock driving r’ said Flower. 

‘ Because I am sure he would liave 
upset the carts,’ replied Mr. Daw¬ 
son. ‘Besides, I pitied the black¬ 
guard at first.’ 

‘ Ah! pity’s a dangerous thing in 
this country, Mr. Dawson,’ said 
Flower; ‘ a little of it ought to go 
a very long way. I’ve known many 
a promising young man ruined by 
pity. Now, sir, suppose I was to 
get a scent of this lioberts and 
arouse him from his slumbers by 
rattling these handcuffs in his ears, 
what would yon do with him after 
he was punisiicd ?’ 

‘ Turn him into Government,’ said 
Mr, Dawson. 

‘Don’t do that, sir. Look hero, 
Mr. Dawson,’ said Flowi'r, ‘ I ap¬ 
plied to Gov’ment the otluT day for 
a 8(‘rvant. who tarns out to be a 
tailor. Ho made tliese clothes I’ve 
got on, and very well made they are. 
But of tailors in Sydney there’s a 
regular glut, and my tailor cannot 
earn more than nine and sixpeneo 
a week, out of which I take seven 
shillings. Now, your lawyer—I 
know he’s a lawyer—would be able 
to earn at least a pound a week, 
copying jiapers and all that sort of 
thing; and by keeping a tight hand 
over him I could iurn the fellow to 
good account. Why not make a 
bwapP" You have got a lot of men, 
and you might buy duck and cloth, 
«and let this tailor be alw ays em¬ 
ployed, instead of buying ready made 
slops in the market. 'To tell you the 
honest truth, I have got Koberts in 
my possession, and have come hero 
to talk about liim; never mind the 
filly and the 10/,, give me the man 
and take the tailor, and I’ll be satis¬ 
fied, The papers can be got ready 
in the olKce, and Gov’ment'a 
sanction I’ll procure by the time 
he's dealt with.’ 

Mr. Dawson accepted Flower’s 
proposal, and the business being 
concluded, George saddled Sheriff 
and returned to Sydney. He pro¬ 
ceeded at once to Emily’s cott^e, 
and fc^md her in great grief. Her 
writing-desk had been stolen, and it 
contained all the money she bad in 
the world, besides several little 
trinkets which were very precious in 
her sight. 

' Don't let this distress you,’ said 
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Flower, after a few minntes’ reflec¬ 
tion; ‘you shall have it back to¬ 
night.’ 

‘ Pray sit down,’ said Emily; 

‘ you look very tired.’ 

‘No, Mrs. Harcourt, I will not 
sit down in your presence,’ said 
Flow (T. 

‘ Will Ileginald bo restored to 
me?' she inquired. 

‘ Yes,’ said Flower. 

‘ God bless you!’ cried Emily; 
‘you are, indeed, a kind friend to 
me.’ 

Flower cantered Sheriff down to 
Mrs. White’s house, and called out, 
‘Nelson!’ 

Nelson came. 

‘ I want to talk to you, my boy, 
about lloberts,’ said Flower. ‘Just 
come into the Barraok-squaro w'ith 
me. Ill leavo my horse at these 
palings. He’ll not let anybody steal 
the* saddle.’ 

Nelson, who was flattered by this 
concleseeii.sion, accompanied Flower 
into the Barrack-sejuare. 

‘ 1 say, where’s that writing-desk P’ 
said Flow’er, when they were alone. 

‘What writing-desk?’ said Nel¬ 
son. 

‘ That writing-desk,’ said Flower, 
striking N cison on the bridge of the 
nose a blow" which swelled up both 
his eyes and felled him to the 
earth. ‘ That writing-desk,’ re¬ 
peated Flower, placing the thick solo 
of his boot upoi); Nelson’s neck. 

‘ Gurgle up the roceiTCr, you villain,* 
or I’ll squeeze out your poisonous 
existence.’ * 

‘Abrahams!’ gasped Nelson. 

‘ If ever you steal that writing- 
desk again,’ said Flower, leaving 
Nelson on the ground, writhing in 
pain from the kicks he had received, 

‘ I’ll give you such a thrashing as 
you W'ill not forget in a hurry.’ 

Chapter XV. 

When Flower left Nelson, he 
directed his steps towards the jx)lico 
office, where he provided himself 
with a ‘ jemmy,’ an instrument 
used by burclara for eft’cet«ig an 
entrance. Thus armed. Flower 
hastenedtothe residence of Mr. Isaac 
Abrahams, an old Jew, who had 
been transported to the colony so 
far back as Governor Bligh’s ad¬ 
ministration. Mr. Isaac Abrahams 


was very rich. He had become so 
by being engaged in rarious occu¬ 
pations—to wit, receiving stolon 
property, lending money at usurious 
rates of interest, crimping, dealing 
in second-hand clothes, and keeping 
for many years a public house in 
that part of the town of Sydney 
which is frequented by sailors—a 
place I'allod ‘ tho rocks.’ Abrahams 
anil his wife were in bed when 
Flower arrived at their clivclling. 
Without any sort of cerem^y. 
Flower inserted tho ‘jemmy’ imo a 
window shutter, w hich ho wrenclied 
from its hinges. Ho then broke a 
pane of glass, put his hand 1 hrough 
tho aperture, drew tho bolt, lifted 
the sash, and vaulted into Abrahams’ 
dining parlour. 'Tlic Jew heard the 
noise, got out of bed, and called 
aloud— 

* W'ho’s there P’ 

‘ It's only me, Ikey,’ cried Flower. 
‘ You nocil not come down. You’ll 
catch cold. I am coming up. It’s 
onlyme—George Flower, you know, 
Ikey.’ And in anotlier moment 
Flower was in tlie Jew’s bedroom. 

‘ By heaven! Mr. Flow'cr, what 
do you moan?’ cried the Jew. 
‘ WJiy do .you come into my bed¬ 
room ? At this hour of night, too !’ 

‘ On business, Ikey,’ said Flower. 

‘ Tlienwhydoyducomo like a thief, 
breaking into the house? Couldn’t 
you knock at tho door ?’ 

‘No, Ikey,’ said Flower, bolding 
up the jemmy; ‘ this is my card, 
and I’m corao to leavo it on you, if 
you don’t fish up that writing-box 
you fenced this ai’ternoon !' 

‘Are’you mad, Mr. Flower?’ in¬ 
quired tho Jew. 

‘ No, Ikey; but you must be,’ 
replied Flower. ‘ To think tliat a 
man of your time of life, with all 
your money, sliould go putting your 
neck into the noose for a paltry 
thing like that!—to think that you 
shouldn’t be able to leavo off' your 
old kicks after you’ve made your 
fortune! Forbes’ (Flovier always 
spoke of tho Chief Justice in this 
familiar manner) ‘would lag you 
to Norfolk Island for life for fencing 
that bo.x.’ 

‘ What box?' again demanded tho 
Jew. 

‘Now, none of your nonsense,’ 
said Flower. ‘ 1 can’t stop here all 
night. And if I have to search for 
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it, and find it, I’ll take both you 
and the box away together.' 

‘ Take a glass of spirits-and'Water, 
Mr. Flowor,' said the Jew. 

‘ Well, I will,’said Flower, ‘on 
the lid of that writing-box; fish both 
the box and the grog up at one dive 
—they are both in this room." 

The .Tew opened an iron chest, 
in w'hich he kept the title-deeds 
of estates mortgaged to him, 
bonds, promissory and banknotes— 
jev^ls, gold and silver, and other 
vaJaablcB; and from this chest 
the Jew reluctantly brought out 
tho writing-desk that Nelson had 
stolen from Emily’s bod-room. Ho 
then produced a ca.se bottle, and a 
ttimblcr, which Flower half filled 
with liquor. 

* Ikey,’ said Flower, after ho had 
refre.shed himself with the gin, ‘ I 
arn awfuJIyhardup. Londusaflim.'iy. 
J don't want to be hard with you, 
Ikey. Make it a fifty; for which 
I’ll give you my verbal promissory 
note, ])ayable, with interest.’ 

‘ Mr. IHowor,’ said the Jew, ‘ I 
always had a great respect for you, 
and I’ve often felt sorry that you 
didn’t belong to our persuasion.’ 

‘ Don’t flatter mo, Ikey,’ said 
Flower, ‘or you’ll make me vain, 
and vanity is a bad thing; so stump 
up tho money, and let mo go.’ 

The Jew again visited the iron 
chest, and produced a bank note 
for 50/. Having satisiiocr liirnsolf 
that it w as not a bad one. Flow er 
proceeded to Emily’s cottage, which 
was not very far distant from w'hero 
tho Jew then lived. 


Chapteb XVI. 

The next day lloberts was placed 
at the bar of the Police Office. Flower 
was in 1 he court, and made a depo¬ 
sition to the following effect:—‘ I, 
George Flower, police constable, 
hert^by make oath and say, that this 
deponent met the prisoner at the bar 
in a hous^in Castlcreagh-strcct on 
the night of the 26th instant. That 
this deponent took the prisoner into 
custody, and found upon his person 
a jiocket-handkerchief and a pipe, 
here produced; that this deponent, 
after apprehending the prisoner, 
who is an assigned servant of Mr. 
Dawson of Campbell Town, pro¬ 
ceeded to his master, and inqmrcd 


whether he had any charge to bring 
forward against him, beyond that 
of ab.scondmg from his employ, and 
this dejionent states that tho said 
Mr. Dawson told this deponent that 
he had no charge whatever to bring 
forward against tho prisoner in this 
court.’ 

‘ Did he make any resistance. 
Flower P’ inquired the magistrate. 

‘None whatever, your worship,’ 
said Flow'er; ‘ he’s a poor harmless 
wretch, led away. I fancy.’ 

‘ 1 suppose fifty lashes would do 
for him,’ said the magistrate. 

‘ Idon’t think he could stand fifty,’ 
said Flower. ‘ The mill and the 
Carter’s liarracks crop would suit 
liis circumstances better, your wor- 
sliip, I think. As he has never run 
away before, seven days, perhaps, 
would be a saflicieiit lesson.’ 

Jtoberts was accordingly sentenced 
to seven days’ hard labour on tho 
tread mill, and was forthwith re¬ 
moved to Carter’s Barracks, where, 
preparatory to entering upon his 
punishment, liis hair was cut as 
closely as possible with a pair of 
very sharp shears. 

Flower made an excuse to Emily 
for her husband’s absence, by 8ayin<T 
that ho had* gone up .o Campbell 
Town, to get his e|yth’s from Mr. 
Dawson’s; and lupanwhilo Flow'cr 
ncgotiajicd ‘ tho transfer.’ 

NV'^hen lloberts came off the mill. 
Flower went dow^i to Carter’s Bar- 
tracks to receive Imn. ‘ Holloa, Cap¬ 
tain!’ cried he, ‘you are now my 
assigned servant, rihd I’m going to 
leave you down at that house in 
Castlcreagh-street, just to look after 
the premises. Come along.’ 

While they were walking down 
the road, Flower harangued Boberts: 
‘ Don’t suppose, you miserable thief,’ 
he thus began, ‘ that you are going 
to lead a life of idleness. Quito the 
contrary. I intend to make you 
work. I shall let you out to an 
attorney for three pounds a-weok, 
and if ever you absent yourself from 
office—and I shaU keep a sharp 
look out upon you—I’ll dust your 
jacket «vith this cane, and you know 
how it makes you tingle, don’t you P’ 
And fearing that Eoberia’s memory 
might be treacherous on this head, 
he gave him several smart blows on 
the calves of his legs, which made 
the convict dance in the street and 
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cry for mercy. ‘And if ever you 
say one word to your wife of how I 
BPiweyou,’ said Flower, ‘you’ll be 
missing some fine morning, and no 
one will ever hear anything more 
about you. By the bye, what 
plausible reason can you assign to 
your wife for that blacking-brush 
condition of your infamous poll, you 
pettifogging blackguard, you P’ 

* I’ll say I had a stroke of the sun,’ 
said Boberts, ‘and was obliged to 
get my head shaved tho other day.’ 

‘Capital!’ cried Flower; ‘if I’d 
known you’d have been so ready as 
that, I’d have spared you that stroke 
of the cane which I gave you just 
now. There’s another thing I wish 
to say to you,’ continued Flower— 
‘ Never nsk your wife for money, and 
if she offers you any, don’t take it. 
If I find you di.«iobeying me in this. 
I’ll flog you within an inch of your 
life. And don’t you allow any of 
your acquaintances ever to come 
inside tho house where your wife is 
—do you hear P And sec that tho 
garden is weeded with your own 
hands, and everything kept in jirojier 
order. I shall come down pretty 
often, just to see how you’re getting 
on, 3 '-ou know. You understand me, 
Captain P’ 

‘ Oh yes,^ sayl^Roberts, ‘ and I’m 
very much obliged to you, Mr. 
Flow'er, and you’ll find tliat my 
conduct will be most exemplary, 1 
assure you, and bii the end you will 
discover that I hav<? not been, anft 
that I am not, anything like so b|.d 
as you at preschl conceive,’ 

‘ I don’t wish to have any of your 
talk,’ returned Flower; ' and as for 
my kindness to you, I give you to 
understand that you’re under no 
obligations to mo whatsoever. I 
tell you plainly, that if I had my 
will, I’d hang you this very day.' 

Chaptke XVII. 

Nothing could exceed tho pro¬ 
priety of Eoherts’s behaviour for two 
or three months. Flower hired him 
out, as he threatened, to an attorney, 
at a salary of 150/. a-year. Boberts, 
it was discovered, had a very good 
insight into the art of special plead¬ 
ing and the princmles of convey¬ 
ancing. In short, Charles Boberts 
was a very clever fellow, and could 
do an immense deal of work, when 


he was so disposed, in a very short 
time. His s^ry was drawn every 
week by Flower, and duly handeil 
over to Emily, who incrcMed this 
income by giving lessons in music 
and dancing. Boberts had provided 
himself with becoming apparel, and 
his external appearance once more re- 
sembled that of a gentleman. Though 
Flower hated BoWts with the same 
intensity as over, ho had neverthe¬ 
less no fault to find with him, and 
he rejoiced beyond measure to sco 
Emily so happy and so comfortable 
in her small abode. But at tho end 
of these three months, Boberts 
began to w'eary of leading a steady 
and virtuous life. He was afraid of 
Flower while ho continued Flower’s 
assigned servant; and be did not 
daro to indulge iu tho slightest irre¬ 
gularity so long as he was owned W 
80 firm and powerful a master. Ho 
therefore begged Emily to request 
Flower to transfer him to herself, 
and thus make him Ids own wife’s 
assigned servant. 

« * * # * 

One evening, when Flower wont 
down to visit Mts. Hareourt (al¬ 
though Boberts was called by his 
proper nape, his wife continued to 
DC called Mrs. Ilarcourt), she pro¬ 
posed this transfer of her husband. 

‘ My dear madam,’ said Flower, 
‘ it would end in your own misery. 
What hold, ]. should like to know, 
would you have upon him P’ 

‘ What hold!’ cried Emily, ‘what 
stronger bold con there be than my 
aflection for him, and his ailcetion 
for me P Ah! George Flower, you 
don’t know dear Bcginald 1 If you 
only knew what a kind, good, gene¬ 
rous, noble-minded, single-hearted 
creature lie really is, you would not 
think so harshly of him as you now 
seem to do.’ 

‘ My dear madam,’ returned 
Flower, ‘ 1 know that your husband 
is all that you have described him ; 
hut in my opinion it would bo as 
well if matters were allowed to stand 
as they now arc. See how nappy 
you are. What more can you de¬ 
sire P’ 

‘ Yes, it is very true, George, and I 
ought to be, and 1 am, very grateful 
indeed for all your goodness to me, 
and to my unfortunate, innocent 
Beginald; but, oh 1 if you wotdd 
grant me tins request,’ said Emily. 
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‘ I tell you it would be the worst 
thing in the world, Mrs. Ilarcourt,’ 
said Flower. ‘Do you suppose I 
should refuse or make any objection 
if I thought it would be to your ad- 
rantago Y Now, take my advice ; 
I beg of you not to press this any 
further.’ 

But Emily had promised her hus¬ 
band that she would prtiss it, and 
she therefore began to coax Flower 
into compliance. 

‘ Ah, you were never so obstinate 
before,’ she began. ‘ Of late you 
seem quite changed. You seldom 
visit us now, and when you do, you 
only stay a low minutes.’ 

‘ Obstinate !’ exclaimed Flower. 

‘ Obstinate ! I'd go through fire and 
brimstone to do you a service; but 
to grant what you now ask would 
bo downright madness.’ 

‘ Then you mean to tell uio that 
dear llcginald is not to be trusted?’ 
said Emily. 

‘No, 1 do not say that.* 

‘ Then what can be your objec¬ 
tion ?’ 

‘ It would bo unlucky, Mrs. Har- 
court.’ 

‘ Unlucky ! nli! you are trifling 
with me,’ And Emily’s pyes filled 
with tears. 

Flower’s heart was again toiiched 
by her tears; he immediately agreed 
to Emily’s proposition, and ex¬ 
pressed his sorrow that ho had 
refused her in the first instance. 

Boberts came home shortly after 
this, and Flower exchanged civilities 
with him, and presently asked 
Koberts to accompany him to look 
at a liorse which Flower said he was 
about to buy. 

‘And so you wish to be trans¬ 
ferred to your wife, do you P Oh, 
I should like to break your bones !’ 
said Flower, when they were out of 
Emily’s hearing. 

‘ It is her own wish, I assure you, 
on ray honour,’ said Boberts. 

‘ Oil your honour V said Flower, 
and he kicked Boberts several times 
w'ith great severity. 

• I assure you it is her own 
thought, her own wish,’ llobcrts 
repeated. 

In his violent anger Flower lost 
his presence of minC and instead of 
beating llobcrts, as was his wont, in 
suoh a way as to leave no visible 
marks, he struck him a heavy blow 


in the face, which laid openBoberts' 
upper lip, • 

llobcrts took out his lawn pocket- 
handkerchief, and applied it to his 
mouth, wliicli was now bleeding pro¬ 
fusely. 

‘ Turn upon mo, you spaniel dog, 
you contemptible forger, you thief!’ 
cried Flower. ‘ Turn upon me—‘ 
strike roe in return—throw a stono 
at mo, do —do something that v ill 
justify me in pounding the breath 
out or your dastardly body.’ 

‘ Strike my deliverer, my bene¬ 
factor,*'' said Boberts. ‘No, Mr, 
Flower, whatever may bo my sins, I 
am not ungfateful.’ 

‘ Ob, heavens!’ groaned I’lower. 
‘ And things like you are called 
men! Now, don’t look at me in 
that cringing way, or I’ll gouge 
both of your eyes out, I will. My 
blood is up, and 1 am thirsting to 
avenge the wrongs of that ladj^ by 
tearing you to pieces.’ And with 
these wordsFlowergnaslicd his teeth, 
and seized Boberts by tlic hair, and 
shook him, with the boisterous fero¬ 
city of an excited fiend. ‘ I’ll be in 
at your death yet,’ gasped F^lower, 
exhausted by passion, ‘ 1 will. I 
feel it. I wiV! I will! I will!’ 


Chapter XYIII. 

* 

FiiOWEU abstained from visiting 
Emily for several 4;lys. He intended 
fo keep Lis prfirase, that he would 
transfer her husband ; but be wished 
to*delay doing so ifntil the last mo¬ 
ment. Besides, i'lower was not 
quite satisfied that Boberts would, 
on this occasion, conceal from Emily 
the rough handling to which he had 
been subjected; and this formed an 
addition^ reason for staying away. 
At length Emily wrote to Flower, 
and begged him to come and see her, 
as she had something very particular 
to say to him. It was curious to 
observe the sudden changes in the 
expression of F’lower’s countcqanco 
when ho read Emily’s note. At 
first a very pleasing smile—a smile 
which was called up by aifectionate 
regard and pity—played over his 
fine bold features; then came a 
scowl and compressed lips, while his 
eyes seemed to flash fire; and then, 
when he again looked at Emily’s 
haiid-wntmg, the kind smile re- 
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" turned, speedily followed by that 
awful, ay, diabolical look. 

It was just as Flower expected. 
Tbo ‘something very particular* was 
the ‘ transfer.’ Emily had reasons, 
she said, for having it effected at 
onco; and tlie delay that had already 
occurred, she {idded, had made her 
quite nervous and ill. Flower went 
down upon his knees and implored 
her to forego her demand, and 
passionately, but tenderlj', uplifting 
his hands, assured her that she 
was asking him to sign the warrant 
for lloberts’s ruin and h^ 3wn eter¬ 
nal w retebedness. ‘ Mrs. Harcouvt! ’ 
ho exclaimed, ‘ must I tell you tho 
trutli ? Yes, you drive mo to do so. 
Your husband is not what you think 
him, not what you have described 
liim to be. Ilis outside is like that 
of a gentleman ; but within he is 
low, and tainted with the ideas and 
habits that belong only to the very 
dregs of mankind.’ 

‘ Air. Flower I’ said Emily, in¬ 
dignantly, ‘do you imagine that 
Chq)tain Ilarcourt would deceive 
me ?’ 

‘ How can you bo so blind, so 
childishly simple, as tb be imposed 
upon by tlfat man, when the very 
proofs of his d?db»t are ever before 
your eyes F saitT Flower. ^ Did ho 
not tell you that he was a captain in 
a dragoon regiment, and that he 
had never done ahy avork in his life 
until he came to this country ?’ 

‘ Nor had he, Mr. Flower.’ • 

‘ Then how comes it that he is, 
suddenly, the best lav^er in Sydney ? 
How- comes it that, if you will only 
let him remain as he now is, he shall 
earn 500f. a year, but that if ho 


is freed from my authority he 
will not earn a shilling himself, but 
drain you of all your little hard- 
earned savings to gratify his low and 
inborn tastes ?’ 

‘ Mr. Flower!’ again cried Emily, 
indignantly. 

‘Mrs. Ilarcourt, hear me!’ re¬ 
turned Flower. 

* N o, Mr. Flower, this is a more 
pretext,’ said Emily. • You made 
me a promise, and now you wish to 
break it.’ She wept and subbed 
violently. 

‘ Don’t cry, Mrs. Ilarcourt. don’t 
cry, I cunnotstandthat.’said Flower. 

‘ 1 did not mean to hurt your feel¬ 
ings.’ 

‘ Then wliy did you slander poor 
Keginald P It is hard enough to bo 
convicted when iimoceut. and sent 
to tliis horriil country, and debarred 
the comforts of bis former life, with¬ 
out being vililied in such a dreadful 
manner.’ 

‘ Y'c's, but don’t cry any more. 
What 1 said was meant lor your ow u 
good, you know%’ said b'lowor. 

‘As for being suddenly the bc.st 
lawyer iii Sy<lney,’ sa'id Emily, 
‘ why, of bourse ho is. Jleginald is 
so clever that he could learn any- 
thiuff quickly. lie would be the 
best doctor in a montli, if ho were 
study medicine ; or tho host any- 
ung thlht he gave his mind to for a 
tie time, x ou do not know Regi¬ 
nald, Mr. Flower.’ 

‘ I’m afraid I do not,’ said Flower. 
‘You are determined that 1 shall 
transfer him to yon ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Emily, 

‘ Then the day after to-morrow 
the deed shall be done,’ said Flower. 
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WHAT IS THE I^’DIAN QUESTION P 


rpHERE are many tilings that the 
A House of Commons and England 
gpnci'ally can and should do for 
India; many which they cannot 
and should not. Tho misfortune 
of tho Government measure is, 
that it deals with the impracti¬ 
cable and undesirable objects, to the 
neglect of those which are possible 
and urgently required. Alterations 
in tho number and mode of election 
of tho Court of Directors may in¬ 
deed bo within the power of an Act 
of Parliament; but was the knot 
worthy of such an interposition—a 
long delayed (iovernment measure 
and a live hours’ speech from a 
Cabinet Minister P It may be within 
the power of IhcHouse to change tho 
source from which India has hither¬ 
to deriveil her soldiers and admi¬ 
nistrators, but there are strong ron- 
Bons for doubting whether India 
will gain by such a change. The 
other articles coutained in the me¬ 
morandum subunited by Sir C. 
Wood to the Court of T)irect®rs, 
such as 80 i>araling the Government 
of Bengal from tliat of India, amal¬ 
gamating the Sudder and Supreme 
courts, giving leave to form a now 
Presideiiey, I'lianging the constitu¬ 
tion of the Legislative Council, and 
so on, arc uuinjurious, porliaps de¬ 
sirable, but too Iriiling to win much 
regard; while the negative sins of 
tho Bill may be suraracd up hi two 
lines; the double Government is 
retained, and no direct chain of 
responsibility from the local Govern¬ 
ment of India to tho House of Com¬ 
mons is established. 

Tho hill, indeed, with all its tiiuHs, 
and still more all its shortcomings, 
thick upon it, holds its triumphant 
course, niid seems likely to pass into 
law with but little opposition. But 
if the Ministerial measure is, as wo 
believe it 04 ^ tho whole to bo, prudent 
and dexterously harmless, but im¬ 
perfect and inellicicnt, then the 
eiTvirts of a strong Government may 
indeed carryit triumphantly through 
Parliament; but the Indian ques¬ 
tion will remain unsettled, notwith¬ 
standing. 

There never was a question more 
mystified than this of the renewal 
of tho Indian Charter. Every one 
must see at once how differently, in 


how much less business-like a man¬ 
ner, it is approached and treated by 
tho House of Commons than those 
matters of domestic or foreign policy, 
which people know something and 
care much about. A debate on the 
Budget, on Maynooth, on Church- 
rates, or our relations with P'rance 
and llussia, fills the Honsc; tho 
fate of India is debated by thirty 
members. Wo do not complain 
much of this. It is idle to talk in¬ 
dignantly about the contempt thus 
shown towards 150 millions of our 
fellow-subjects and so on ; English¬ 
men will never care much about 
what they do not understand. Our 
relations to India may be a subject 
of interest to the philosopher, of 
w’onder and admiration to thonght- 
ful men; of aspiration and seli-re- 
proaeh to patriots; but to the majo¬ 
rity of men of business, that is, to 
the OTcat majority of Englishmen, 
it nill never bo a subject of vivid 
and animating interest, and this not 
because Knglishmeu are more sel¬ 
fishly indifferent than their neigh¬ 
bours, hut Ik'cause tliey are more 
practical, and must ufidcrstand a 
thing, and knovf the fads, before 
they begin to take a violent interest 
in it. And do they know the 
facts in the present instance? Wo 
toneeivo not. ■ Much abuse tliero 
has been; as Mr. Hastie complains, 

‘ everything that tho Government of 
India has (lone for the last twenty 
years has been decriedMr. Dick¬ 
inson, as we all know, has written 
a pamphlet eloquent in unsupport ed 
accusation; poor John Bull, honestly 
anxious to do right, is (|uito bewil¬ 
dered by eoiiHieting a.ssertions ; now 
he is horrified by a catalogue of sins 
of commission and omission which 
he has been guilty of towards the 
oppressed 150 millions of Hindus¬ 
tan, and is only saved from despair 
by a counter pamphlet, founded on 
tlic same facts, handling tho same 
figuros„but establishing tho delight¬ 
fully different conclusion that of all 
perfect governments the world has 
ever seen, that of the English in 
India has been tho most perfect. 
These contradictions spring chiefly 
from people’s overlooking tho siiimle 
fact thatindia is a largecountry. The 
EngliBh correspondent who desires 
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his friend at Madras to remember 
him,when next Jio comes in his way, 
to his cousin at Laliore, is not guilty 
of a greater absurdity than these 
declniniers for and against the Indian 
Government, who eitlier carelessly 
overlook or dishonestly suppress the 
fsict that w hat may be true of Bom¬ 
bay is false of Agra, that Madras 
is innocent of Calcutta’s sins. 

Perplexed by these counter state¬ 
ments, stunned more than is his wont 
by the loudness of the conflicting 
cries, .Tohn Bull begins to think that 
lie hasbeen for this loiy, while shame¬ 
fully neglecting his Indian posses¬ 
sions ; that he must now take them 
in liiind and effect a root and branch 
reform of every alleged corruption; 
being the more incited to this course 
by his well-known propensity to¬ 
wards philanthropic iuten’ention on 
behalf of those distant races, of 
whom ho knows the least; a gene¬ 
rous propensity, and useful, or at 
least innocuous, where its utmost 
result consists in sending out a cer¬ 
tain number of missionaries, but 
terribly inconvenient if it leads to 
headstrong and ignorant interfer¬ 
ence w ilh the fundamental laws and 
still more fundamental ewstoms and 
usages by wlii«h 160 millions of peo¬ 
ple are, and for cenkiries have been, 
governed. 

And yet no right - thiflking 
I^nglishnmn will he contented to bo 
told that ho must leive^Indian mat¬ 
ters to those whose business it is to 
mind them; he wiU feel tliat ns an 
Englishman it is partly his business; 
and he vi ill be right. It will be our 
endeavour now to point out how far 
and in what manner he is capable of 
dealing with Indian questions, and 
how far not. 

To take the latter first. What 
can he not do for India? Clearly 
he cannot meddle, without danger¬ 
ous presumption, in the details 
of its internal government. And 
he may be surprised to leam how 
#innch is excluded from his interfer¬ 
ence by this prohibition. The 
great question of the Land llevenue, 
W'hich he hears debated on all'sides 
with so much vehemence; this, we 
maintain, is not a question upon 
which Englishmen, or the English 
lAjgislaturc, can with propriety en- 
ter. 

Every one who is acquainted 


vrith India knows that this is the 
problem upon w'hich almost everj'- 
thing else depends; he knows, more¬ 
over, that it is a problem of which 
not even those who have devoted 
laborious lives to its study, throwing 
upon it the continually increasing 
light of abundant iuLoIligenco ana 
unwearied experience, have yet ven¬ 
tured to cry Eureka. They know 
that it is a question not mei'cly of 
theoretical, financial, or political in¬ 
terest, but closely interwoven with 
the personal happiness or misery of 
every individual man of those hun¬ 
dred and fifty millions w lio, in a loose 
aggregate way, are so iimiih talked 
about; and knowing this, wdimi they 
read in the Times that ‘ tSir Charles 
Wood proceeded to discuss tlie ipm- 
parativo merits of the xemiud.ary, 
the ryotwary, and the village sys¬ 
tem of re-veuuc settlement prevailing 
ill the Bengal, the Madras, and the 
western provinces respectively,’ they 
are only prevented from laughing at 
the absurdity of such presumjitiou 
by their horror at tlic possible con¬ 
sequences of it. They wish that the 
President of the Board of Control 
had partaken somcwliat more of the 
wiser modesty of Jjord Granville, 
w'lio declared in the House of Lords 
‘ that his experience as Cliairman of 
the Indian Committee had only 
served to convince liim of one tiling 
—namely, 4hat it would require the 
*study of a lifetime to bceomo 
thoroughly master of even oiu* of 
the heads into which the Cominitteo 
had been desired to inmiire.’ 

Andshovld it be urged, in answer to 
all tills, that if the revenue sysfeni bo 
indeed so important to the individual 
and collective happiness and w'cll- 
heing of the Indian people, it is only 
all the more necessary that Ihissystem 
should be thoroughly examined and 
reformed by Parliament, we do not 
hesitate to reply that no system w'as 
ever benefited by partial inquiry 
and*ignorant reform; that an in¬ 
quiry has Jbeen and is still {^oing bn 
—not for one or two sessions, but 
for twenty or thirty years—in India 
itself; an injiuiry conducted not 
indeed by leading Members of Par¬ 
liament, who have never thought of 
India at all except on the two occa¬ 
sions that have occurre<l in this 
generation of the renewal of the 
Company’s Charter, but by men 
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eucU as Lawrence and Thomason, 
W'ho liavG devoted their lives to the 
invesiiKatioii; that the work of re¬ 
form lias been more than eom- 
ineiieed, as the settlement of the 
north-v^est provinces and the Pun- 
ia\il),andthc results allowed by all to 
luivo proceeded therefrom, amj>ly 
testify. 

^V(! are much mistaken if the 
Liiglisli people sutler tliemKel\’e.s 
in the end to bo misled in lliis 
matter. It is, indeed, sometimes 
mortifyint' to spuriouH jihiianthropy 
to llud Itself anticipated; that tlio 
1 ‘ovniptioiis wliieli it has lieen eom- 
forlably deiioiiiiciiig have in reality 
no e\.i.steiice; but we lieliere that 
Enifhsli philanthropy, with all its 
infiimities, i.s for the most part ge¬ 
nuine, and will, on the whole, he 
more glad tliun sorry to find that 
things arc not so bad as hn.s been 
alh'ged. It being an acknowledged 
fact tliut the hind revenue system is 
Me one great tinancial and politienl 

a uestion in India; when they Hnd 
lat for more than forty year.s, 
ever sinee the famous mistake 
of Lord Cornwallis and his ))er- 
maiioiil settlement in Jtengal, 
men have been eontimiivlly test¬ 
ing the iiierils of that system 
more and more seienlilleaKy—that 
is, less by ahsti’aet tliooretieal prni- 
eiples, and more by the standard of 
experienee ; and as its difeets, and, 
above' all, its great defect, its ineon-) 
gniitywilh fact, has become more 
and more apparent, have been 
silently but surely, slowly but gra¬ 
dually, part tally but efl’eetually, aban¬ 
doning it, and iutroducing when¬ 
ever tliere has been an opportunity of 
doing so, a new system more in ac¬ 
cordance with fact—that is, with 
the iialure of native tenures, and 
still more of native habit and feel¬ 
ing; that this new system has in 
every case been successful, and espe¬ 
cially in the Punjaub, where, with 
the greatest light of experience, it 
has most recently been applied; find¬ 
ing this to bo the case, Euglislinien 
will surely think it more just to 
infer that their countrymen in India, 
having made a mistake in days when 
governments both in England and 
India were less careful for justice 
than they are now, have since seen 
and acknowledged it, and with rare 
patience and sincerity, we may add, 


with rare wisdom and success, en¬ 
deavoured to rectify it, and that 
the more healthy state of our pos¬ 
sessions in the Punjaub and north¬ 
west provinces is to be attributed to 
these ollbrts ; than to adopt Ihe cou- 
clusion of Mr. Jlickinson and his 
fellow’s, as logical as it is charitable, 
‘that theI’lirijaub is better off tliaii 
the rest of llritisli India, because it 
lias been the shortest time in our 
jmssessioii.’ 

It may indeed be just, though it 
can scarcely be profitable, to laiiiit 
the Indian Governmeiit with tlioir 
original mistake; but then, in the 
name of common .'jciise, seeing that 
they are quite ready to allow that 
it was a mistake, and more tliuu 
this, are busy setting it straight, 
siilfor them to <lo so. ft may b(' 
ea.sy—tliough in this ease neither 
just nor profitable- to say. ‘ You 
allow your new ly diseovered system 
to be tlic true one, why not, then, 
apply it everywhere?’ Hut those 
wlio denoiinee the absolutism and 
tyranny of the Indian (Tovernrnent 
should at least refrain from uiciling 
them to an ai’t of tyranny such a.s 
no tJovernment ever yet ventured 
upon. TI«3 very error of the old 
selUeinciit lay in its ]^rpetuity; its 
very name is it.i*iOndemnation—the 
‘perpetual settlement.’ It is pos¬ 
sible'to depart from this system in 
newly aeijuirod countries, and in 
every case, the Government has 
done SO; it is jiossiblc to depart 
from it when in-the old teiTitorie.s 
titles become lost and estates lapse 
to the State; and in every ease the 
Government is doing so. But it is 
not possible for the Government to 
be guilty of a broach of good faith 
to which the repudiation of the 
national debt would furnish the 
only English parallel; neither is it 
possible for those who have made 
the question of land revenue the 
study of their lives—however easy 
it may be for those who declaim in 
}iamphlcts—to declare by a stroke 
of the pen that a system, the very 
excellence of which consists in its 
extreme minuteness, in its careful 
and laborious adaptation to the pe¬ 
culiarities of particular provinces 
and departments of the country, is 
generally applicable to the whole. 

If the Indian Government xoas so 
indifferent to good faith and honesty 
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as to be willing to repudiate its en- 
gai^emeDta to present holders, and 
BO Ignorant as to be ready to make 
such a sweeping application of a 
rinciple which it allows, there can 
e little doubt that it would be 
to its interest to do so. For it has 
long been felt, not only that the 
permanent system is the false, and 
that more recently adopted in north¬ 
western India the true one, but as 
a natural consequence of this, that 
the latter pays, and the former 
docs not. Honesty and knowledge 
alone stand in the way of a largo 
increase to their revenues, such as 
the worst enemies of tho Indian 
Government havo never accused 
them of regarding with indiftcrence. ’ 
Thendbre, because the ((U(‘stiouof 
the land revenue can only be under¬ 
stood, where alone it can be studied, 
in India itself, because men in India 
are not slow to study it, nor yet un¬ 
willing to a«:t upon their discoveries; 
because the old and erroneous sys¬ 
tem complained of is in fact exploded 
and abandoned in all cases except 
those in which good faith makes its 
inimodiatc abandonment impossible; 
because a now system, allowed to 
be the true one, has been iR groat 
mea-sure carried oRt with remarkable 
success, and is being tflntinually ex- 
y tended within all possible and rea- 
^ sonable limits; because the adoption 
of this system is consistent not only 
with the honour and tflo iluty, but 
also with the pecuniary interest of 
the Indian Government;—for these 
reasons we would have this question, 
so important and so dilOcult, left for 
Indian reformers in India (a large 
class, though they do not write 
pamphlets) to deal with as they havo 
been and are already dealing. 

Another subject of frequent loud 
complaint is the state of the courts 
of iustice in India. Amid the be¬ 
wildering statements and counter¬ 
statements on this head, what is an 
honest, well-disposed Englislunan— 
what is the English legislature, sup¬ 
posed to be made up of such—to 
think and to do P Shall they act, or 
shall they forbear? On tho one 
hand they are told that the judicial 
» proceedings in the Company’s courts 
are overloaded by legal niceties and 
unmeaning forms, tiiat justice is 


smothered by teclinicalities, that 
the plain, common-sense dispensa¬ 
tion of right between man and man, 
which tho natives alone desire and 
comprehend, is abandoned in favour 
of a complicated procedure, more 
suited to English tlian Indian ideas ; 
on tho other, it is complained that 
judges arc set upou the bench with 
no light but common sense to guide 
them; that there is no Hheltcriug 
form of precedents, no saleguard of 
timo-hallowod formal proceeding; 
that cases arc decided ou their own 
bare merits, vtdiich tho judge, re¬ 
gardless alike of code, statute-book, 
or precedent, never looks beyond. 

In suiiport of these charges, 
tho Times brings forward a 
list of iniquitous or absurd judg¬ 
ments, selected from Mr. Norton’u 
pamphlet. Now', in the first place, 
as we observed on a former occa¬ 
sion,* we very much doubt whether 
any courts in tho ivorld would stand 
such an ordeal as having their worst 
decisions selocted by their worst 
cnoinios, and then jiaraded in a mu¬ 
tilated form before tho public as 
speeimons of what the courts them¬ 
selves are. Bqt, besides this, wo 
doubt whether any impartial reader 
will have thought that tho cases 
quoted by the Times (which of 
course may fairly be supjiosed to bo 
the worst that could be found) even 
as stated in tlfai journal, justify tho 
stRsng language of condemnutiou 
appended to tncm. In every case 
v^e have a strong suspicion that tho 
officer who presidea at the trial 
could give usR very diflerent version 
of tho matter. But even supposing 
this not to be tho case—that tho 
dccisioushadnothing more than what 
appears in the Times to justify them 
—still, are they really so very bad, 
to bo the worst tliat could be found? 
One of the most flagrant perversions 
of justice in criminal casus that can 
bo brought forward is tho remission 
of sentence of death upon a ckarly , 
convicted murderer, because his 
conviction took place a long time— 
about twenty years — after the 
offence. The mercy shown may have 
been injudicious, weak, illogicm; but 
it was not an unnatural expression of 
an instinctive human feeling: at any 
rate such a case does not appear 


* Fixuer'a MagaaM, April 1853, page 481. 
TOL. XLVIII. SO. CCLXXXIV. 
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rery strong when figuring in the 
foremost rank of those which are in¬ 
tended to prove that the judges in 
the Company’s courts ‘exhibit an 
utter want of knowledge of those 
points to which judiciu attention 
should be confined—a most la¬ 
mentable ignorance of the laws of 
evidence—an utter helplessness in 
the appreciation of testimony—a 
frequent oversight of material issues 
—perpetual digressions into purely 
irrelevant matter—wrong applica¬ 
tions of the law where they venture 
to ap[)ly it—an inability to control 
the proceedings before them—ad¬ 
missions of documents not legally 
roved, and of evideneo the merest 
earsay—decisions upon issues not 
raised, or upon wrong or immaterial 
issues — strange and iucom-lusive 
lines of argument, and reasoning 
foreign to the matter in hand— 
irregularities in nroceodiugs—care¬ 
lessness or inability in drawing up 
decrees—findings utterly contrary 
to the evidence—and so forth. Of 
all which copious instances’ (of 
W'iiich the above is a specimen) 

‘ shall bo given; in short, it is one 
uniform dead level of incompo- 
teney.’* 

Hut, after all, what yi wanted’f 
Make which complaint you will, hut 
not both. Mon of clear common 
sense, unhami>erod by legal niceties 
—or counsel IcariUHi in the law F 
Dealing with cases on their merits, 
by a summary process—or formal 
proecedmgs founded on a code^ 
And if a code, wo all know uhat 
code. We know what a job Mr. 
Macaulay has made of that business, 
and what the Indian government 


by the highest authorities in that 
country, that in administration, as 
well 08 all other sciences, it is wise 
to proceed, not by hypothesis, but 
by induction from ex^rieuce; not 
by propounding principles, to bo 
fitted with facts afterwards; but by 
observing facts, to be reduced after¬ 
wards to principles. In short, wo 
have of late years begun to d<h— 
what wo should certainly have done 
at first—to examine the native cus¬ 
tom, to consider the native feeling, 
and, in grc'at measure, to assimilate 
our own to native institutions. And 
h(‘re, again, the result has been suc¬ 
cessful. A person who condemns 
the Indian courts on account of 
their mode of proceeding in civil 
causes, grounds his condemnation on 
u hat has, in the latest practice, and 
in the now acknowledged general 
pi ineiplc of the Indian government, 
absolutely no existence at all. The 
civil courts in the Pun jauh have been 
entirely remodelled—the office of 
civil judge (as distinct from tliat of 
magistrate) nttc'rly abolished. This 
has been done in conformity with 
native feeling and usage; and no¬ 
body who knows India will deny 
the suedess of the alteration. 

"Well, then, is "it fair to con¬ 
demn the diTOr of past ignorance, 
wjiilo more recent enlightenment, 
the result of e.\perienco. is earnestly 
trying to remove itP It is easy to 
march off in a pamphlet or a review 
with the honour of a discovery which 
has been wofked out by others in 
much toil, amidst the pain of climate, 
of exile, of opposition : it is easy to 
do this, and while robbing the real 
discoverers of the reward of their 


has had to pay for it. And wo know, 
too, where tlio code is. ‘P listing 
upon shelves in the India House!’ 
exclaim indignant reformers. True; 
because no judge whatever—lawyer 
or no lawyer—could make head or tail 
of it; because, however philosophi- 
•cal, ii was absolutely impracticable. 
But in this matter, as well as that of 


the land revenue, while dcclaimers 
have been declaiming, and pam¬ 
phleteers have been pomphletixing 
m England, workers have been 
working out the true solution of the 
problem in India itself. It has been 
mscoverod, and is now recognise^ 


labours, to reproach them with the 
exploded errors, which they were 
the first to denounce and abandon. 

It is easy; but is it honest P It is 
true that the Indian police are in¬ 
ferior to the Loudon detective force; 
bat it is true, also, that they ore 
far better than any that India ever 
before possessed; that they mre con¬ 
stantly bemg improved, and that by 
tkeir means life and property are 
more secure in our newly acquired 
provinces (and we cannot too often 
repeat, that these aflbrd the only - 
fair test of what is the present 
animus of the government) than 


* Mr. Norton, as quoted by the Times newspaper, March 16,1853. 
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they are, or eyer have been, in any 
part of India. It is true that there 
are occasionally to be found foolish 
and incapable judges; bat it is also 
true, that their hands are tied by a 
prompt and cheap facility of appeal, 
while the decisions of most magis¬ 
trates arc received with unquestion¬ 
ing acquiescence. It is true that 
disatlcctod and disappointed native 
pleaders, ejected from the courts 
whieli theyliavo too long corrupted, 
arc loud in their complaints of the 
ineflieieucy and unpopularity of our 
judicial system; and that these 
comjilaints, embodied in petitions, of 
which every person of Indian ex- 
erienco knows the precise value, 
ave been received by the legislature 
with a gravity of attention which 
only Jioiiest ignorance can excuse; 
but it is also true that the courts of 
the I'higlish magistratesarc thronged 
daily by hundreds of applicants; that 
thei r number has a eonstant tendency 
to increase; so that it must always bo 
o 0 (' o rtl le magistrates’ most strenuous 
efforts to cheek rather than encou¬ 
rage litigation: and that natives 
only resort to those courts in wdiieh 
tliey have confidence is fully esta¬ 
blished by the occasional exceptions 
w hich do occur, ny Ijijj speeay de¬ 
sertion of the justice liidl wdiicu in- 
♦'cvitably follows upon the presence 
of .an ineapiible or an indolent judge 
upon the bench. « 

Far are wo from sayifig that 
the judicial system of India is 
perfect. Wo know thal the police 
requires infinite improvement; that 
the maintenance of an inefficient 
or careless man upon the seat 
of judgment should bo even more 
impossible than it now is; that those 
who are set to judge could not but 
be the better (qualified for their 
office if a scientific 8tu% of those 
fundamental principles of law which 
arc the same mways to all men, were 
superadded to the still more indis¬ 
pensable qualification of knowledge 
of the native language and native 
manners and customs; that our 
system may perhaps with advantagt? 
be yet more simplified; our institu¬ 
tions yet more assimilated to the 
fancieut indigenous institutions of 
the country; but what we say is, 
that these reforms are being effected, 
and will beefi'ected best, most surely 
and speedily in India itself; that it 


is unfair and impolitic to interfere 
with the natural course of that re- 
fonning tendency which has recently 
shown such undoubted symptoms 
of vitality ; to hinder the develop¬ 
ment of those true principles which 
the Indian government has of late 
years recognised, and is now with 
progressive consistency carrying into 
practice; that in this matter, even 
more than that of the land revenue, 
an extraneous ill-informed inter¬ 
ference in things requiring such 
delicacy of subtle distinguishing 
knowledge of native men and mau- 
ni'rs, would bo fatally injurious; 
that it will go far to neutralize ouo 
of the greatest benefits that has 
been conferred on Indian litigants, 
viz. the exclusion from courts of 
justice of native attoriH'ys, if this 
country now insists upon presenting 
them with the unwclcomo services 
of Knglisli barristers. 

Wo come next to the considera¬ 
tion of public works, intimately con¬ 
nected w'ith the llnances of tho 
country. Are these proper subjects 
for English interference ‘i* Within 
certain limits they undoubtedly arc, 
and it is strange -and interesting to 
observe how exactly these limits are 
marked by tho natural laws of sup¬ 
ply and demand. So fur as those 
operate, English intervention is 
powerfully eflcrfjtual. The want of 
cot^ri naturally leads to that ex¬ 
cited demand for tho means of pro- 
cqfing it, such as railroads and other 
roads, which has been so strikingly 
felt, though as^yct but partially re¬ 
sponded to, in India during the last 
few years. And undoubtodly public 
works—roads, bridges, canals— these 
being the same in their nature all 
over the world, it requires no Indian 
experience to appreciate their ad¬ 
vantages ; nor yet—engineering re¬ 
ports being once obtained—to form 
an opinion as to the possibility of 
making them. It is not like the 
revenue settlement and the cottrts 
of justice, to deal with which not 
only must a man put off his Euro¬ 
pean garb of thought to put on an 
Oriental, but must be acquainted 
more particular^ with the historical 
antecedents and local traits of parti¬ 
cular districts. In this case we have 
same struggle against nature in 
country as another; the laws of 
friction, gravity, velocity donotalter. 

4 2 
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Neither can it be said with regard 
to this as it can with regard to 
the two charges against the Indian 
government before noticed, that tlie 
desired reform has anticipated the 
present demand for it. iNo doubt 
something has been done, and some¬ 
thing is still doing; the grand trunk 
road from Benares to Meerut has 
been open for several years, and the 
railroad from Bombay to Tatinah 
for several weeks. It hardly needed 
the ability of such a man as Sir 
Henry Elliot to answer the foolish 
charge that the Mahommeclan cm- 

} >orors, with all their splendid palaces 
or themselves and tomb.s for their 
dancing girls, did more for India in 
the way of great national works than 
wo have done. Still it cannot bo 
denied that the state of communica¬ 
tion generally in India, both by land 
and water, is very far reraoveu from 
what it might, and by this time 
should have been. Even in this 
respect a better spirit has been 
shown in our most recently acquired 
province, the Puujaub, the roads in 
which, bad as they maybe, are on the 
whole better than those in the older 
provinces, with the exception of 
that alluded to above from Benares 
to Meerut, and wEere the judicious 
liberality of Lord Dalhousie from the 
iirst set apart a large annual sum out 
of tlio revenues of the new territory, 
(the largest indeed that it pas 
in his power to grant)* for tho 
express puroose of making and main¬ 
taining public w'orks, especially con¬ 
necting tho great rivers by canals 
for the purposes of irrigation. 

Still the complaint is made that 
much revenue is lost to the state, and 
much military economy prevented ; 
much inconvenience and loss sus¬ 
tained by tho commercial interests 
both of India and England, owing to 
the want of efficient public works, 
and especially of^ood roads, and the 
Government of !mdia is not in a con- 
ditftSn, even prospectively, to deny 
the truth of the complaint. Their 
answer is that they have no money, 
whereupon the complaincrs change 
their ground and denounce a tinan- 
cial system which, with all the arti¬ 
ficial assistance of opium and salt 
monopolies, manages to leave the 
people poorer than they ever w^||^ 


[August, 

and yet not yield a sufficient revenue 
to enable the Government to carry 
out the most obvious and important 
works of public benefit. 

In Buen complaints it is in tho 
first place necessary to separate 
the wheat from the chaff. When 
it is said that the people arc more 
highly taxed and consequently more 
miserably poor under us than they 
were under Mogul emperors or 
native princes, we are not careful 
to give an answer to such a 
charge. When the data on which 
it is founded are produced it will 
be time enough to see if it cannot 
be met. It is easy indeed to c.\cito 
horror by painting the poverty- 
stricken condition of a people who 
live upon two anas a-day; but it 
should be known that the jiovcriyso 
expressed, and the poverty which we 
should understand to bo meant if 
told that the working classes in Eng¬ 
land were living upon threepence 
a Ixead per diem, are two totally 
different things. The former im¬ 
plies an absence not only of tho 
means of suppljdng wants, but of 
the wants themselves; the latter in¬ 
cludes the pain and the misery of 
desires that cannot bo gratified. It 
is marvellous how little dilferenco 
there is between the wants of a 
wealthy chief and of a poor eoolio - 
w ith his two anas a day. The latter, 
it is true, ho' no clothes, neither does 
he wish 'for them ; he eats less de- 
licateJ}^ but^he eats plentifully; for 
his two anas a-day will supply him 
with as much bhang to smoke, as 
much bread, almost as much ghee, to 
eat a.s ho can want, and ho requires 
nothing more, except perhaps tho 
luxury of an occasional sweetmeat, 
which he often manages to obtain. 
The little Higidand boy, wliose 
highest notion of regal felicity was 
‘ to eat cream-porridge and to swing 
upon a gate all day,’ would hardly 
have required more than a eoolie^a 
income to realize his idea. Poverty 
indeed is all but universal in India, 
if by that term is meant an average 
Of incomes which we should regard 
as intolerably small; but if poverty 
means hunger, thirst, cold, want, 
Btarvatiou—all but unknown. We*^ 
doubt whether the main staple of 
the Indian peasantry has ever been 


* Blue Booh, pp. 161. 1667*1669. 
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richer or TOorer than they are at 
present; the only difference that 
our rule has given rise to, has been 
the formation and gradual increase 
of a middio class, with more ex¬ 
tended wants and comparatively 
larger means of gratiMng them, and 
peniaps, we may add, a diminution 
of the number of those creatures of 
native tyrants, whose gross wants 
had been multiplied, not by civili¬ 
zation, but by a debased ingenuity 
of sensual appetite, and who gratified 
these wants by oppressing and plun¬ 
dering the poor. 

But still the charge remains; 
that system of finance must surely 
be radically wrong which fails to 
furnish sufficient revenue for the 
accomplishment of the most ordi¬ 
nary of those great public works 
which an absolute Government 
is undoubtedly bound to provide 
for its subjects. And to this it 
is replied that in ordinary circum¬ 
stances the revenue would be and 
has been sufficient; as the great 
progress made under the pacific 
reign of Lord William Bentinck 
sufficiently testifies; but that the 
circumstances of India have been for 
the most part c,xtraordinary ;* that is 
to say, that it ha^ been for the last 
twenty years almost Wiftinually en- 
^ gaged in war. , 

So that revenue languishes for 
lack of public works, yhereby the 
resources of the countrythe na¬ 
tural foundations of revenue-may 
be developed ; and public works aro 
not made for lack of revenue, and 
revenue again is lacking for such 
purposes, because it is squandered 
in war. Here, then—exclaim the 
accusers of the Company—here is a 
vicious circle for you! A vicious 
circle, truly; or, rather, a vicious 
pyramid, rejiosing upon a most 
vicious base. And what is this base? 
What but those wars in which the 
revenues of India have been wasted? 
The lingering, distressing, and in¬ 
glorious war in Burmah; the ques¬ 
tionable conquest of Scinde, the dis¬ 
grace of Aughanistan, the awfal 
catastrophe of the Khyber, these 
are the precious purchases which 
► we have made with that treasure 
which should have gone to fer¬ 
tilize the fields and open up the 
communications of India; to nil the 
coffers of the Indian government, 


and help to civilize the Indian peo¬ 
ple. And whom have wc to thank 
tor these? Lord Broughton has 
given an answer to that question 
which is not likely to be forgotten. 
Let Englishmen and the English 
parliament remember this. The man 
who, more than ten years after tlie 
event, could assert with boastful 
nonchalant indifference, in a eoni- 
mittee-room of the House of Com¬ 
mons, ‘ that he was solely respon¬ 
sible for the Alfghan war,’ was, not 
the Chairman of the Court of 
Directors, not a director at all, Init 
an ox-President of the Board of Con¬ 
trol—that Minister of the Crown 
who, according to Sir Charles Wood, 
is as much responsible to parliament 
for what goes on in bis deportment 
as the different Secretaries of State 
ore for what occurs in theirs. Most 
earnestly do we hope that Lord Cla¬ 
rendon is somewhat more respon¬ 
sible as to our relation.s with foreign 
powers, or we may have him men¬ 
tioning, as a new fact, some ten or 
twelve years lienee, when Europe 
has been deluged in blood, that ‘ it 
was all bis doing.’ 

When Englaijd, then, luis forced 
upon her notice the deficiencies of 
the public works and financial re¬ 
sources of "India, let her remem¬ 
ber that this is mainly to be at¬ 
tributed to wars which the Imperial, 
and not the Inflian, Government has 
initiated; and that the most efficient 
way in wliich these deficiencies can 
1)6 supplied is, not by making vague 
comparisons which cannot bo sup¬ 
ported, betwoeh the past and pre¬ 
sent condition of the natives, nor by 
dealing in this matter, any more 
than with regard to the land settle¬ 
ment or the adminbtration of justice, 
with details which can bo best un¬ 
derstood and most satisfactorily dis- 
osed of by the local authorities; 
nt by feeling as sincerely averse to 
Asiatic as slic docs to European war; 
and (as we hope to show more fifilv., 
presently) by insisting on the aboli¬ 
tion of that cumbrous and mischie¬ 
vous system of double government 
which can screen the Minister of the 
Crown, who has power to make or 
unmake Affghan wars and Cabul 
massacres, from parliamentary, 
^at is to say from national, respoB- 
Sbility. 

The matter of patronage has been 
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mixod up with those more vital 
questions which we have just been 
considering, and has assumed a 
strange prominence in the Govern¬ 
ment measure. Not, indeed, that 
the patronage is an unimportant 
matter, fur from it. Tliis unpieasing 
word servos to express tlie selection 
and nomination of those to whom 
the destinies of India are confided; 
tliose in fact upon wliom, according 
to the gist of our whole argument, 
the welfare of India must—when all 
is done—principally depend. We 
do not deny that tlii.s is a matter on 
which this coimtry has a right to in¬ 
terfere ; on which—if any case of cor¬ 
ruption or gross partiality, or the 
habitual or even ireqiient appoint- 
raentofnotorioualyunfilpersons wore 
fairly made out—it would be bound 
to interfere. But if there is one 
question which, more than another, 
lias been decidedly begged, it is this 
of the abuse of patronage. We hear 
tirades in all directions against it. 
Sneers as to what it i.s worth; indig¬ 
nant exclamations against the way 
in which it is distributed. But no 
one ventures to allimt that appoint¬ 
ments arc sold; yet this, if anything, 
must be meant when it is asked. 
What is the pecuniary value of 
patronage to a director P'TMr. Bright, 
indeed, has made insinuations to this 
cficct; but as he refused, notwith¬ 
standing I ho earue.sf appeal of the 
Court of Directors and the cloiK-ly 
expressed feeling of the House— 
justly sensible of the unfairness of 
vague, general accusations—to name 
the partii's imiilieated in the trans¬ 
action which he described, all that 
foil from him must be regarded as 
slanderous allusion rather than a 
fair and answerable charge; and 
as to the men appointed, no one 
has been bold enough to have re¬ 
course eveu to the miserable final 
resource of naming instances of bad 
appointments. Of course, such might 
be ^imd, but is it not a proof that 
vituperation is shy of facts, when it 
does not venture to put forward this 
very last leg of logical support? 
Such might bo found, to bo met in¬ 
stantly by a dazzling list, in which 
the names of Thomason, Mont¬ 
gomery, Currie, Lake, Edwardes, 
and, last and greatest, Lawrence, 


would soon silence those who dared 
to play at that game. But no, it is 
easier to prefer vague charges of 
nepotism and corruption. 

llieso men who have won and 
kept the Indian Empire, unbacked 
by English help or sympathy, en¬ 
tirely removed from the range of 
English interest till within the last 
twenty months; these men are, it 
appears, all sons, nephews, or grand¬ 
children of the diflereut members of 
the Court of Directors. Shame on 
the Minister who, if this be so, 
would destroy or diminish, even by 
six, the breed! But is it so? Have 
these relations been so I'rcelv and 
unscrupulously appointed, to the ex¬ 
clusion, as it is complained, of the 
sons of civilians and soldiers ? From 
the year 1835 to 1851, out of 586 
civil aiipointinciita, 2(50 (nearly one 
half) wore given to the sons of civil 
and military officers of the ("ompiiiiy: 
out of 4922 cadetships, J 39(5 (consi¬ 
derably more than a quarter) u ere 
similarly disposed of;* no incon- 
sidorablo proportion, when it is 
admitted ou all hands that those 
appointments arc objects of con¬ 
tinual solicitation from all classes in 
all parts of the country. But it is 
beartlesswork quoling for the fiftieth 
lime liguref. that have been so long 

E iteut to every imjuircr in the I’ar- 
imentary Eeporl, and never yet so 
much as noticed by those who prefer 
to pour fiirlh mere vague accusations 
without a single fact towarrunt them. 

The CoBipatiy has been un¬ 
fairly dealt uitb in this respect-— 
more pcrliaps than in any other: 
but it certainly docs not follow from 
this, that the proposed change is 
tluTcfore imdcsirahle ; the conclu¬ 
sion may be true though founded 
upon false premises. We do not 
undertake to pronounce upon this 
matter, for it is one which experience 
must decide. Liberal men shrink 
instinctively from the plain speaking 
of Lord Elfenborough, when he say* 
broadly that the son of a horse- 
dealer, and the son of an officer will 
Tiot be, ceteris paribus, equally good 
members of the governing body in 
India; but old Indians shrug tneir 
shoulders with a shrewd suspicion ^ 
that liberal or illiberal Ids lordship ' 
is right. For ourselves, w’e should 


* Report of Select Committee. Appendix, No. 4, pp. 351, 352. 
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be sorry to say a Trord against the 
system of throwing the prizes cither 
of this country or of India open to 
competition : wc may perhaps won¬ 
der that the system should bo 
reserved for India, and no mention 
of it made for our own public otfices; 
may wonder whether the gorgeous 
East is selected as a more than or¬ 
dinarily favoured region, or as a 
corpus vile for an experiment, of 
which those u ho make it get all the 
credit wliilo others pay the price; 
wo may even go so far as to doubt 
with Ijord KUenborough w hetlicr an 
examination which proves ‘cram- 
ming’ will at the same time gauge 
‘merit;’ still the principle is 
doubtless a correct one in the ab¬ 
stract, .and the application of it may 
succeed not so much by the grace, 
as in spite, of those who apply it. 

Wo earnestly hope tliat, having 
said so inucli, wc snail not be re¬ 
garded as blind and partial advocates 
of the East India Company. We 
have indeed felt indignant at the 
injufltiee with which they have been 
treated, and have not 8cru]»led to 
express an indignation which is 
shared by all who know anything 
of the real wants of India. But at 
the outset^of this article w'c said that 
while there wtft^iuuch that Eiigli.‘<h- 
men in England could not and 
should not attempt to do fbr India, 
there w^as much that they both could 
and should; wc*have hitherto bean 
atternj)ting to point out how much 
of th(j recent outcry upon Indian 
affairs has been, as far as practical 
intci-fercnce is concerned, delusive 
or at least misleading; that upon 
one or two points wc cannot in this 
country interfere at all without 
hampering and hindering those w ho 
by position and training are better 
qualified to act; that in others womay 
indeed interfere if we will, but that 
our interference will bo but of ques¬ 
tionable benefit: it remains to be 
shown how we may and ought to exert 
ourselves; Heaven forbid that wo 
should bo contented W'ith saying 
how far Englishmen may ^d ought 
to be careless regarding Inman mat¬ 
ters ; we would endeavour, diffi¬ 
dently indeed, but earnestly, to show 
how and where their utmost care 
and most energetic action is urgently 
called for. 

In the first place, let ns not 


be thought v^ue and unpractical 
when wo assert that thti inilu* 
enco of England over India is and 
must be chiefly a moral iufluenee. 
Nor is it paradoxical to say^ that this 
influence is rather increased than 
diminished by tliat very ignorance 
which mokes any more direct inter¬ 
ference inadvisable. The prevailing 
feeling in England nith regard to 
India is one of generosity, of com¬ 
passion, in short, of pbilantbropy. 
That English philanthropy which we 
have before alluded to, somclimes so 
glorious, sometimes so foolish; now 
gloriously showing itself in the work 
of slave emancipation, now foolishly 
wasted in na^ral pocket - handker¬ 
chiefs and religious flaunol-waist¬ 
coats ; in its use associated with the 
honoured name of Wiiberforce, in 
its abuse disgraced by all the tribe 
of .lellabys and Bardigglcs — this 
feeling, so natural to the English 
people, is not wanting with regard to 
India. It is our teudoney to sym- 

i mthizc w ith the mild Hindoo against 
lis rude oppressors; nine people outof 
ton, when they talk of the Indian em¬ 
pire, shake their heads and sigh and 
make sonic self-reproachful observa¬ 
tion, so that a foreigner might sup¬ 
pose that this most wonderful result 
and signal proof of English energy 
—and notwithstanding all the faults 
tha t have been committed, we will say 
of hhighsh virtue and wisdom,—was 
rather matter for shame than ex¬ 
ultation. There is a true and a noble 
feeling at tlie bottom of this. 

In England w'c have no temptafion 
to lead us astray with regard to India, 
and it is easy as well as pleasant to 
think and talk virtuously. We dwell 
much on the duty of raising the na¬ 
tives—on the noble task of civilizing 
Asia; of preparing tlie people of 
India to govern themselves, and so 
on; the natural view i'or those who 
are aided by the enchantment of 
distance, who with no temptation to 
do wrong are willing and desirous to 
do right. In India it ft otherwise. 
The mild Hindoo seen face to face 
attracts less spontaneous sympathy. 
In the dull routine of ollimai busi¬ 
ness, the high idea, which alone is 
the true one, as to the nature of our 
position in India, is apt to be lost 
sight of: W'bou men are engaged 
day and night in striving to main- 
tam their hold upon a country, they 
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are not very careful to recal tlie 
objects whien brought them there. 
And yet it is surely true that the 
idea of our position in India is that 
wo should civilize its people and 
enable them in good time to govern 
themselves ; m o all profess to believe 
this; but in the meantime the local 
government seeing and feeling the 
thousand obstacles that stand in the 
way of the realization of this idea, 
are apt to lose all faith in it, and to 
work on in a hard utilitarian spirit. 
It must bo so, wo may be sure. 
Those who execute the minute de¬ 
tails of any work arc not those who 
best appreciate the idea of tho wliole. 
What tho magistrate is to the con¬ 
stable, what the ruler of a province 
is to the magistrate, what the go¬ 
vernment of India is to the ruler of 
a province, that English opinion is 
to the government of India. English 
opinion, English philanthropy, these 
arc tho religion of the Indian execu¬ 
tive. JJo matter in comparison that 
this religious element, if wo may so 
call it, is often ill-informed, often im¬ 
practicable, often very' inconvenient 
to those who with better knowledge 
and tho keen sagacity of praetical 
experience, are yet ohligtd to sub¬ 
mit to its inlluonce. Tho two 

} towers — English spcculalivc** phi- 
anthropy, and Anglo-Indian prac¬ 
tical energetic experience, will go on 
ns they have done, apparently con¬ 
tradictory but really harmonious; 
apparently weakening, but really 
strengthening one another; appa¬ 
rently inconsistent but in reality Doth 
true—and in the vitality of both of 
which the secret of tho Anglo-Indian 
empire is to be found. And is this 
all H Is England to go on talking 
and thinking, as has been her wont, 
almut India—and to do nothing P 
Not so. 11 is indeed tho existence of 
England—tho greatness of England 
ana tho public opinion of England 
which must have more efleet upon 
India than anything else; butbesides 
this there fre one or two points in 
which the Indian question doesnearly 
and practically concern ua at homo 
more than those in India. 

For it is we who send out those 
who are to govern India, and it is 
we who have to establish a system 
of home government which shall be 
a means of communication and not 
of obstruction between us and India. 


Tho appointment of Governor- 
General of India is one of universally 
allowed magnificence. The man 
who fills it combines the ostensible 
dignity of a monarch with the actual 
power of a minister. To him tho 
people of India look with far more 
of hope or fear than we are ac¬ 
customed to do either towards the 
Sovereign or the Government of the 
day. lie first receives, and it is his 
high oflSce to transmit to the country 
which he governs the induence of 
England. Besides this, he trans¬ 
mits to a wonderful degree liis own 
personal iiiilucnce. lie is not merely 
set to administer a system with more 
or less ability; his own character is 
apparent in and mark.s every act of 
his administration. It is Ins high 
privilege, and at the same time his 
almost overwhelming responsibility, 
to 1)0 every day of his life consciously 
making history. The same may be 
said, indeed, of every English states¬ 
man, if wc go into it very closely; hut 
in India the elements of civilization 
arc still so primitive and distinct,and 
epochs succeed each other with such 
strangerapidity, that he who governs 
there is more palpably seen to bo 
engaged in moulding those main 
features by which the lliistory of 
the times will be »tift,erwards reco¬ 
gnised. 

Tho Governor-General of India 
should, as no have said, in a 
special maimer «tahd between Eng¬ 
land and India, eombiniug the lofty 
g^w'calatiouB which‘distance makes 
natural to the one country, with that 
practical knowledge wliicli ex¬ 
perience furnishes in the other. 
Sincerely do we hope, therefore, 
that the system will long be con¬ 
tinued of a])])ointing to this exalted 
office, not persons of high Indian 
official reputation, but Englishmen 
of rank, unconnected by any previous 
official tie with India. It is easy to 
point out the inconvenience arising 
from the custom of appointing an 
ignorant Governor, ana then re¬ 
moving him as soon as he begins 
to undcr^stand his business: but this 
inconvenience is much more than 
balanced by the indispensable ad¬ 
vantage of having continually 
brought to bear in tho highest station 
in India tlie influence Englbh 
mind and feeling, trained in an Euro¬ 
pean rather than an Eastern school. 
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That the Gt)Temor-Gencral ehoold be 
a man of rank too is an advantage in 
a community of Englishmen having 
among themselvesno other than local 
official distinctions: he is thus at 
once raised above those social little¬ 
nesses which ore unhappily too pre¬ 
valent among Anglo-Indians. 

We do not object then to tho 
Governor-General sbeingan English 
nobleman unacquainted with India, 
nor is it to bo wondered at that 
among the English nobility the least 
wealthy should be most disposed to 
seek the office. But we do object to 
making the most splendid dignity 
that any nation has in its power to 
bestow upon a citizen, tho exclusive 

? irivilego of ‘ genteel poverty.’ 
'here has bceu before now a ten¬ 
dency to do this, and looking at re¬ 
cent ap|)ointraonts to the Governor¬ 
ships of the minor Presidcnoics, it 
seems impossible to say that the ten¬ 
dency is yet extinct. We would 
have an English nobleman as Go¬ 
vernor-General of India, but it does 
not follow that wc should bo willing 
to sec any poor lord, with a scanty 
income, w'ho is ready to undergo five 
years’ e.vile for the sake of improving 
it, exalted to that posilion. 

Let it be Sistinctly understood that 
we in no way a\|udc to or make any 
exception at the person whe^at pre¬ 
sent holds the high office in question. 
Lord Diilhousie’^was in every way 
a most "proper appointment. A 
rising statesman trained in tho 
business-like school of Sir IlobA-t 
I’eel, having creditably discharged, 
under circumstances of peculiar 
difficultv, his arduous duties as Pre¬ 
sident of the Board of Trade, his 
career and position amply justified 
those expectations of him w Inch in 
the last five years he has with so 
much credit to liimself and benefit 
to India realized. But his term of 
office has already expired, and his 
almost immediate return is looked 
for ; and it must he confessed that 
if there be any truth in the different 
rumour.s tliat have from time to time 
been circulated with regaad to his 
successor, all those who are interested 
in India will have great reason to 
deplore his retirement. Wo do 
hope that England, while discussing 
the Indian question ; while canvass¬ 
ing so freely the conduct of tho 
Court of Directors at home and of 


its servants abroad; while charging 
these so unsparingly witli abuse of 
power and neglect of duty, will bo 
mindful not to abuse the very im¬ 
portant power, nor to neglect the 
very sacred duty wliicli she herself 
will presently bo called upon to 
exercise and discharge towards 
India. Tho legislature and tho Minis¬ 
ters of the Crown may rest assured 
that no abuse of patronage in tho 
appointment of civiliuus and cadets 
can be so injurious, no neglect of 
India so ruinous, no oppression of 
the often quoted 150 millions of 
natives so gross, as the appointment 
of a bad, that is to say an mofficiout, 
Governor-General. 

This, tJicn, is England’s first 
great duty to India, to ap]>oiul good 
governors. The Government of 
this country properly insists upon 
retaining in its own power tlio 

} »raetical, if not absolutely the 
brinal, nomination, not only of tlio 
Governor-General, but also of the 
governors of the two other ])re- 
sidericies. This power has often 
been abused. No one will deny it. 
It will be one unspeakably good 
result to Lidia of the present agita¬ 
tion, if such abuse becomes for tho 
future impossible. But how is it to 
bo mode imjiossibleP Simply by 
bringing tho public opinion of Eng¬ 
land to^bear upon tlio matter, and 
opening up tho channels through 
which this opinion is to flow'; and 
this brings us at onco to tho otlicr 
division of what wo may call tho 
English side of Indian reform—tho 
abdlitioit of tho double government. 
It is hard to oveiTato the import¬ 
ance of this abolition; it is not a 

S ucstion simplyof expense and delay, 
lough the Government system of 
double government does of course 
involve these. When Mr, Bright 
complains that business is hindered 
because every transaction has to bo 
gone through first in Lcadenhall- 
strect, and then all oviu* agjiiin in 
Cannon-row, that needless expense 
is incurred by maintaining two 
establishments to do tho work of 
one, he is not answered, because ho 
is unansw'crable. It is as if an 
attorney were to insist upon liaving 
every deed copied by two different 
clerks, working in two diffiBrent 
offices at some dbtance from each 
other. But great os is the evil of 
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the extra expense thus recklessly 
incurred, and still greater that of the 
delay thrown in the way of public 
business, those evils are yet the 
least of those which this cumbrous 
system gives rise to. The great and 
unpardonable evil of it is, that it 
deslroys responsibility, and griev¬ 
ously impairs the chain of communi¬ 
cation between England and India. 
When we speak of England influ- 
eueing India, what is it that we 
mean? We mean public opinion in 
England. Hut how does public 
opiuion operate P Proiu'idj' and 
luitui-ally in two ways : through the 
Press, and through Parliament. The 
first way is happily stUl open, and 
whatever benent India haa derived 
from this country, it has tlerived 
pi'ineipjilly if not solely h}' means of 
the Press. Hut the other and more 
cou.slit\itional channel is stopped hy 
the double government. Jf there is 
a strong feeling in the country' about 
India, it is sure to find its expression 
in Parliament. This we may safely 
say. uithoutprejiulieingthe (|ue8tiou 
of 1‘arliamentary llcform, that on 
whatever subject the country or any 
large partj' in the country.entertaius 
a strong teoling, that feeling is sure 
to find its way into the House of 
Commons. And what is the next 
HtepP To question the mmisterP 
Ay—yon may do that; you may 
call to the IVesidenl of the Hoard of 
Control; but vidll ho come when 
you have enlleil himP Or if ho 
comes, is it to any purpose, or is it 
to ehutflo out of the matter by re¬ 
ferring it to the Court of Directors P 
Lord John ltus.seU rnny refuse for 
awliile to answer Mr. Disraeli about 
our relations with Itussia, and the 
country may have the good sense pa¬ 
tiently to assent for a w bile to the re¬ 
fusal, knowing that w hen it chooses 
to insist upon being imswered, Mr. 
Disraeli will ask again, and Lord 
John llussell inust reply. But 
when, Mr*. Bright interrogates Sir 
Charles Wood about some Indian 
matter, he is met not by a refusal, 
but by an intimation that the 
Minister knows notliing,—that he 
must ask the Court of Directors! 
If a too credulous member, trusting 
to these instructions, wore really to 
betake himself to Leadenholl-streot, 
and put his questions there, it would 
be amusing to witness the con¬ 
temptuous bewilderment with which 


he would bo met. ' The sole ma¬ 
chinery by means of which tliat 
Court can bo interrogated is the 
Court of Proprietors, to which only 
a limited number of stockholders 
Jiave access; and these, if ever they 
do succeed in getting any answer at 
all from their somewhat imperious 
directors, are assured that the 
matter about wliieh they inquire 
does not concern the Court, that 
they are not responsible, that the 
Board of Control has done it all, 
whatover tlie particular i( may be. 

And oven were it otherwise, what 
are the East India l)ire<‘tor.s, tliat 
the country should interrogate 
them P The genius of the Brili.sh 
Constitution recognises hut one 
menus apart from the public press 
by whieh the nation may obtain 
information and express itself upon 
nfliiirs of State, and that means is 
tlic presence of a responsible Mi¬ 
nister of the Crown in I’arliamcnt. 
It is by this responsibility alone that 
England can cflootually act upon 
India. Is it complainocl that a had 
and incapable Goveraor-Creiicral is 
from time to time appointed, that 
rash, needless, costly, and inglorious 
wars are soiActimes ("itercu upon, 
that public works in^ India are neg¬ 
lected, or the pefiplc of India de- 
fraude^of their rights P TJie remedy 
is the same in all cases. Let there 
be a Minister whj) shall really bo 
dbliged on all' occasions to render 
true account. Is the English mind 
bestirring itself about India, anxious 
for information more precise and 
less cumbrous, more regularly sup¬ 
plied and less bewildering than that 
contained in the voluminous reports 
of committees appointed every 
twenty years? The reply is still 
the same. Let there be in Parlia¬ 
ment a well-informed, responsible 
minister, ready to furnish informa¬ 
tion session after session, or, if re¬ 
quired, night after night. In a 
word, let England be put in real, 
regular, andconstitutional connexion 
with India; that is to say, let the 
local authorities of India lie respon¬ 
sible to the Governor-General, the 
Goremor-Gcneral to the Minister 
of the Crown for Indian Aflairs, the 
Minister of the Crown to Parlia^ 
ment, and Parliament to the country. 
It will be acknowledged by all that 
tills is the chain that oo^ht to exist; 
some venture to assert that it exists 
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already. Some of the links arc, 
indeed, perfect, but two at least are 
faidty, if not altogether wanting. 
The communication between the 
Govemor-Goncral in India and the 
Minister in Downiug-streot is not 
so direct as it might be, as it would 
be, wore it not for the diversion ex¬ 
isting in Leadenhull-street. And is 
the President of the Board of 
Control really as responsible for 
the atlairs of India as the difieront 
Secretaries of State are for what 
goes on in their respective depart¬ 
ments ? Credai Sir Charles Wood. 
Yes, let him believe it himself, and 
assert it too, if ho will, but for 
India’s sake, let him not, in making 
such an assertion, be believed. 

There are strong and terrible 
facts to be set against the assertion. 
The ETiglish people, anxious by tits 
and .starts to express themselves 
towards India, but iinding no con¬ 
stitutional means by which to do 
so; a Burmese war dragging its slow 
length along, disapproved by the 
country, avowed by uo ono, and yet 
continuing; and, above all, the ever 
memorable confession of a former 
Indian minister, *I was the solo 
author of the Affghan w'*r.’ 

But, it may be said, it is all very 
^Tell to condennp.thc system of 
double government, but what do 
you propose to substitute ftr itP 
Kow, ill this question lies practically 
tlie whole problem* with regard to 
the renewal of the Company’s char¬ 
ter ; and it has been our object ini 
tins paper not to answer this ques¬ 
tion, but simply to state it clearly, 
and bring matters distinctly to this 
issue. We believe that if we could 
succeed in doing this, wo should bo 
rendering very essential service; 
for that there never was a question 
so confused and mystified for want 
of being clearly stated. People are 
led off into a fresh track every day. 
Each number of the Times, indeed 
of all the London journals, opens 
up some fresh issue, or furnishes a 
string of fresh facta imconnected 
with any that have gone before. 
With a considerable amount oi what 
is thought to bo knowledge thus 
acquir^, but undigested, crude, 
contra^otoiy, we are sure that very 
many are absolutely at sea as to 
what is the real question to be de¬ 
cided about India. And to state 
this question has been our present 


endeavour; to call people off from 
following up vogue tracks of inquiry 
which can only lead to confusion, 
because they cannot by any possi¬ 
bility bo pursued for enough to 
establish any satisfactory conclu¬ 
sions, and to show what it is that 
this country may, and can, and 
should do for India; and (iu still 
more practical language) wbal should 
be the great object of any measure 
brought before Parliament on tho 
subject — namely, to abolish the 
system of double government; and 
by so doing to establish a I’cnl 
ministerial responsibility, which may 
make all future reforms p<issil)lo; 
which, in fact, may not so much 
efleet ono or two jiarticular reforms, 
as initiate an epoch of continual 
reformatory progress. 

Let Parliament give to India that 
great boon directly and abundantly 
wbicli now'it derives only indirectly 
and in too sparing measure—that 
Imwu w'bicJi tho local govcriimeut <‘an- 
not give, which the local govcirnnient 
itself staudsmostiiumeditttclyiuiioed 
of,—wemeanKnglishmoraliulluencc. 
Let the local government bo left to 
remove or modify those hindrances 
to the actual present material well¬ 
being of India, which it is instinc¬ 
tively yxompted and by its interest 
induced to do: to efl'ccl tliosc re¬ 
forms which, if not made by them, 
will certainly never bo made at all; 
and let England be content (nor 
think the task a mean one) to im¬ 
part to tlie Indian govei'ntnent that 
more exalted, dignified, historical, 

J n'ospcctivp view of our position in 
[ndia and our relation to its inhabi¬ 
tants, wdiich distance and ignoranoo 
of detail make.s at once pleasant 
and natural to Englishmen; which 
is natural because it is pleasant, 
pleasant because it is noble, and 
noble because it is true; in a word, 
leave India to be administered by 
those best qualified to do so—viz., 
those best acquainted with its people, 
its customs, and its law's; but let it 
be brought into more direct com¬ 
munication with English mind— 
that is to say, let tho government of 
India be made responsible to an 
English Minister of the Crown, and 
that Minister to tho peoiile of Eng¬ 
land. 

It could hardly be difficult, in¬ 
deed, to make numerous suggeatious 
in answer to the question, ‘What 
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would you Bubstitate for the doable 
government ?’ The idea of turning 
tho Court of Directors into a Coun¬ 
cil, con n ected with, subsidiary to, 
and dependent upon, the Indian 
Minister of State, would be one of 
tho first to present itself; but this 
u ould require a separate article for 
its consideration. It may sound 
prudent to demand that abolition 
should bo accompanied by substitu¬ 
tion, but practically the demand 
docs not succeed. Men see an evil 
and protest against and destroy it, 
in full coniidenco that whatever is 
needful to be substituted will ap¬ 
pear in good lime. ‘Good gover¬ 
nors, responsible ministers — and 
away with the double government!’ 
Englishmen like a cry—^long may 
they do so; Tadpoles.and Tapers 
may abuse it, but at bottom the 
feeling is one of honest desire to 
have a question fairly and pointedly 
stated —a very practical and fruitful 
feeling. TiCt the above bo the cry 
of In'*' ' ••''f'"'merH. 

L' objected that 

wha.. we Jiuve oeen saying supposes 
coiisidcrable zeal for reform on the 

J iart of the Company’s servants in 
India. We know it (foes. Let it 
not be , ircd that the zeal, or the 
discretion cither, (mIucIi is some¬ 
times forgotten at home,) will ho 
wanting there. We only wish that 
the Company’s servants*—that is, 
tho actual governors of India—w'cre 
more thought of and consulted in 
this matter. They are at this time 
watching, with an interest little 
thought of at home, the proceedings 
of Parliament, and, still more, the 
stirrings of England, about India. 
They BOO that tlie nation is begin¬ 
ning to take more interest in India 
thiu it ever tlid before, and they 
rejoice to see it. They perceive 
that the men of Maneliestor are 
taking a more particular and, it 
must be owned, a more energetic 
interest, because they want cotton. 
They hope, indeed, that the national 
may keep pace with tlio Manchester 
interest; out they do not regret, 
but rather rejoice, in the activity of 
the latter, knowing that it is a 
natural and a legitimate interest, 
which cannot fan in the end to 
benefit India. They hear much said 
a^ut India tliat evinces great igno¬ 
rance and yet great conceit of know¬ 
ledge; but they know that this is 


one of the penalties which must 
be paid for long indifference and 
neglect, and bear it patiently. They 
hear themselves abused, ridiculed, 
and traduced; denounced as op¬ 
pressors—laughed at as bunglers—• 
spoken of as ludicrously incompetent 
judges—stem and cruel exactors of 
revenue—over-paid, luxurious, care- 
less, some do not hesitate to add, 
corrupt—but they look at the map 
of British India, which the Indian 
army has conquered, and which the 
Indian civil service administers, and 
can afford to bear p.aticntly with all 
that. But one tiling docs rouse tlieir 
indignation. When fliey see young 
men in and out of Parliament making 
politieal capital out of Indian griev- 
aiice.s—young men who like to write 
slashing Hadieal pamphlet.s, or who 
wish to conciliate Hadieal eou- 
stituencies, sauntering from the 
club or the park into the House of 
Commons, inflated with a two wet‘lc.s’ 
knowledge of Indian history, and 
a string of one-sided stalistie.s eulleil 
at random from the Blue-book, and 
there declaiming witli all the em¬ 
phasis of ignorant impunity, agaiirst 
the follies and iniquities of those 
who have made India what it is; 
saying—and that, too, without being 
silenced by indi}|ivaMt ridicule- that 
the Indian poojile ure worse oft' mnv 
than ^hey wore under their own 
native princes, or the Mahommedau 
• emperors; then *Lheir patience does 
almost fail them, and they are 
(tempted to wish that for a year or 
tw’o tho Mogul emperors were in¬ 
deed back again, and that tlicso 
young west-end Bodicals might bo 
triuisplantcd for a while as ryots 
from the neighbourhood of Belgravia 
to that of Delhi, to learn the amazing 
difl’erence that exists between de¬ 
clamation and fact. 

But tho impatience passes away, 
almost as speedily as do the words of 
these frothy dcclairoers, and there 
remains one general earnest feeling 
among tho members of the Indian 
services, that England may deal 
with Jndia honestly and wisely; 
minding first her own business, that 
is to say, appointing good governors, 
and trusting them when appointed; 
but taking ample security to herself 
that this trust is not abased by 
bringing both governed and gover¬ 
nor nearer to herself, connected by 
tho golden chain of responsibility. 
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BY LAND 

G ood travpl-nriting requires a 
certaLn sort of egotism. It is 
indeed autobiograpliy—a narrative 
of personal adventure. The little 
tnonosyllahle must be bold, and for¬ 
ward, and familiar. Shyness, hau¬ 
teur, and fastidiousness are no garb 
for the pilgrim ego. But / need not 
be always proclaiming myself a hero; 
I need not show a consciousness of 
iny own merits; no vanity need 
glitter in my storv. I may tell it 
plainly and naturally, setting down 
what I felt, and not wliat 1 ought 
to feel; the experience of the day, 
and not the after-thought of the 
morrow. Yes. sir: and so, or not 
at all, you will be roadalde and 
pleasant; journeying by this rule, 
you will give freslmess to the most 
liuckueyed ground. There is always, 
we have said it before, sonietliing 
left to see; there is always some¬ 
thing new to be felt in*what has 
been scon beftfre. And the difter- 
ence of manner *y(/h have boon 
^ pleased to do,scribe makes the dif- 
■^ferenco between Mr. Robinson 
,^soe, who is our choice compa- 
and this or that gmnd tourist 
wh(» condescends to line our trunks. 

Nowhere is there more of that 
fine and true humour which prevents 
egotism from becoming ollensive, 
than in our own country. No¬ 
where is there so genuine and ready 
a sense of the ridiculous. We 
should seem, therefore, to bo well 
qualified for narrating our personal 
experience. Yet English reserve 
has passed into a proverb. Wo are 
said cither to wrap ourselves up in 
coldness and disdain, or to seek re¬ 
fuge from our sliyncss in bustle and 
rattle. De Tocqiieville pretends we 
areafraidof making acquaintanceswe 
might afterwards regret. But there 
is no ground for this imputation of 
selfishness. Onr real fear is in an 
opposite direction, and is in truth a 
part of our humour. On the one 
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hand, onr quick sense of the ritU^ 
culous makes us ever afraid of ridi¬ 
cule, and on the other tho tender¬ 
ness which is always found with, 
humour shrinks from meeting im¬ 
perfect sympathy. Only tho confi¬ 
dence of power can overcome this 
double timidity, and enable its for¬ 
tunate possessor to present himself 
before the world witli cose and grace 
in bis natural character. 

Hence jierhaps it is tliat so few 
of our tourists attain any marked 
success in what, on a former occa¬ 
sion, we described as apparently the 
easiest of all arts — travel-writing. 
Another pile of vari-eolourcd vo¬ 
lumes now courts our attention, and 
invites us into (‘very quarter of tho 
globe except our own. Europi* alono 
is absent from our table*. Wo will, 
then, take flight to the other hemi¬ 
sphere, and jmconipany Mr. Mac 
Cann* in his ride tlirough the Ar¬ 
gentine Provinces of South America. 
Mr. MacCann travelled for the pur¬ 
pose of examining the great snoop 
and cattle farms of the country, and 
seeking now*opening8 for commerce. 
*He finds a vast field for emigrant 
enterprise, but liable to tlie desolat- 
*ing influence of the civil dudgeon 
always running high in that luckless 
clime. 

Many settlers, especially among 
the Irish, have realized an indepen¬ 
dence in a very short time. But 
slicep-famiing is a gigantic affair on 
those boundless plains. A Mr. 
Handy, known otWwise as Irish 
Mike, and again as the Duke of 
Leinster, goes south, and buys his 
eight thousand sheep at eighteen 
pence a dozen. A hundred ve lqi)t 
or onion on the journey home. 
About a thousand are killed as soon 
08 they become fat; the fleeces bring 
fivcshillings and threepence a dozen; 
the mutton fattens a herd of swine. 
Mr. MacCann says nothing of the 
quality of the pork, but the profit 


* Turn Thougand Miles' Ride through the Argeviime Provmea. WiA lUtMtn- 
iioBs. By Wiiiiam HacCann. 2 vois. Smith and Elder. 
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speaks for itself. On the other 
uandilic cattle-farmer now and then 
learns the cost of civil war. The 
soldiers disdain to cat bull-beef, and 
certain Kn^flish proprietors in the 
Banda Oriental found on collecting 
their beasts after an inroad that they 
possessed a herd of a thousand bulls 
with 110 companions of the softer 
Bex. To travel over those endless 

{ irairios with your horizon always 
lying before you, you should, like 
the author of Motlirn, have learnt 
to tind a homo in your saddle. 
Everything is done on horseback. 
Only a few miles out of Buenos 
Ayres Mr. MaeCann tinds an Ar¬ 
cadian amazon tending her sheep. 
In Corrientes, during the war with 
Itosas, Ocncral Baz, like the king 
of Uahoincy, had a regiment of 
lady lancers, nine hundred strong. 
Th(*y took no part in the light, but 
rejoiced, it is said, both in the spoil 
and the carnage. Your horse, ag.ain, 
i.s no trained pacer of the inanege, 
but you are lucky if he is tamo 
enough to eat corn. Of a troop 
which Mr. MacCanu purchased for 
his journey, three w'cre de.scribed as 
tame, tw'o neither tame nor wild, 
and one only tit to be' a perch for a 
bird. There is frequent, occasion to 
try t heir meltle and your ow n. Yon 
come up with a herd of det'r and 
ostriches, and nwny you go, will you 
or not, in a elm.">e to‘which our 
hedge and ditch work is nothing.* 
You hear a inudlcd .«oiincl, tlie 
ground tremble.^ bcncatb yon. and a < 
troop of wild borses tlimulcrs by, 
tossing their crc‘.st3 in tlu' moon¬ 
light, their flowing manes and tails 
waving in the breeze. The natives 
tell you that at a certain lionr nearly 
every night their tlogs begin to 
howl and whine as if lamenting the 
dead, and that then some spirit rides 
past, mounted on a wild colt, and 
driving a troop of wild horses before 
him. A primitive liospiiulity, quite 
Arabi:y;i in its character, prevails 
wFu'revi'r you go. Th(*re are no 
inns, and you put up at the farm¬ 
houses. Tender of payment would 
be an insult, but the lodging is 
often of the rudest. The tloor is 
open for your bed, but you bad 
best be cautious in making it. Once 
towards day-break Mr. MaeCann's 
guide, Don Jo.se, seemed restless, 
and soon exclaimed, ‘ I have been 


sleeping on an ants* nest;* the cover¬ 
let was black with the creatures. 
And at another place he himself 
spread his couch over a rats’ burrow, 
the denizens of which squealed and 
scuffled under the clothes, and 
strolled freely over the person of 
their strange bed-follow. The fare 
is often novel, and the cookery not 
over nice. Armadilloes arc a fa¬ 
vourite food; roasted in their own 
armour, their flesh resembles the 
sucking-pig’s, but is more delicate 
and tender. To cook beef, the spit 
is driven into the ground so as to 
slant over the fire until the joint 
is sntlicienlly done, when it is set 
upright, and the company sitting 
round, each in turn seize the meat 
with their teeth, and so cut off tlic 
mouthful by an upward stroke of 
their knives, a mode of carving in 
which a stranger’s nose runs consi¬ 
derable risk of abbrcviiilion. 

In the iiorthorn provinces, the 
country-folk live almost entirely in 
the open air ; even in the towns tlie 
roofs and court-yards arc favourite 
sleeping places; in the plains a 
household reposes under the shade 
of a tree; what wc call a house is 
merely a jwntry or wardrobe. After 
siqqior you bid eneb vither a formal 
gooil night, amisgti otf’to find as soft 
a couch as you irtay. 

(Air author does not share in tlio 
common feeling against Rosas, the 
late dictatitf, fflid gives a pleasant 
account of bis way of life, which 
was somowbal wiedi.-eval m its clia- 
raclcr, dinner being provided daily 
for all comcr.s, and two or Ibrcc 
buffoons kept lo entertain the com¬ 
pany. GIic iirescncc of the general 
was always the .signal for fun and 
diolli'rv, but w as seldom granted, 
bis daughter usually presiding. 
DofiaManuelita was such a dashing 
borsewoman (bat Mr. Mact’ann 
says slio often foiled him in his duty 
as a cavalier of fanning the mus- 
ijuitoes from her neck and arms. 

But we must here leave these 
agreeable volumes, only adding that 
they, contain much practical infor¬ 
mation respecting the tralllc of the 
Argentine Provinces, and a com- 
jilete history of tho government, 
written with considerable spirit. 

Prom the river Plate we use our 
privilege to ascend to the isthmus 
joining tho two continents, whither 
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Mr. Gisborne has invited us with 
Ids Darien journal.* He travelled 
in the quality of civil engineer, to 
discover the best line for a ship 
canal to unite the Atlantic and Pa¬ 
cific oceans, which he thinks he 
has found between Qilodonia Bay 
on the east imd tlie Gulf of Sau 
Miguel on the west. Passing over 
some rather tedious speculation as 
to the difficulties he might expect 
to encounter, we are glad to disem¬ 
bark uilh him at Cartagena, the 
chief sea-port of Now Granada, now 
langidshing under the eflbets of 
party strife and want of enterprise. 
A detention of some weeks showed 
Mr. Gisborne more than be wished 
of tho lazy town, where the rulers 
take counsel on rocking-chairs, and 
the ladies wear necklaces of fire¬ 
flies, and tobacco and dirt are the 
order of the day. M'eary of delay, he 
at length hired a brigantine and 
sailed for Port Escoces, so named 
from those unfortunate Scotch set¬ 
tlers whose story lias lately acquired 
fresh and still melancholy interest 
from the fate of their novelist. Here 
new ground was to be broken; no¬ 
thing was known of the interior of 
the country, except front the old 
accounts of the buccaneers. The 
Indian populatiofl'tis hostile to 
foreign visits. Bui a civil engineer 
is not easily daunted. Mr. Gis¬ 
borne and his a-ssistant cfl'ected a 
landing unjicrceived* cut their way 
through the u oods for a day’s morcli 
without interruption, and slept in 
the bush with no other disturbance 
than the howliim of a huge baboon. 
On their second day they were en¬ 
countered by Indians, and straight 
conducted back to the shore, where 
their fate was for awhile in some 
suspense. Beleascd at length by 
tho influence of a chief called Bill, 
who spoke broken English, tlmy 
sailed for Chagres, satisfied that on 
this side of the isthmus there were 
no insuperable difliculties in the way 
of tho proposed canal. Between 
Chagres and Panama they fell in 
with the stream of Californian gold 
seekers, among whom was a lair¬ 


haired personage whose male habi¬ 
liments could not disguise the sex 
of Imogen and Viola. From Panama 
a short voyage took them to the 
splendid harbour of Sail Miguel, 
whence they pushed by boat up tho 
Savannah river as for as possible, 
and then continued their way on 
foot. But walking is no joke 
through those trackless woods. 
Every step of the way must bo cut 
with the hatchet,, or its substitute 
the macheto, a short kind of sw ord; 
in some plaecs the only mode of 
making a path is to fall backwards 
on the tangled vegetation; trousers 
are torn to rags, and a coating of 
mud is found a useful guard against 
the imisquitees; tlio swamps fre¬ 
quently rise to the waist; and to 
crown all, tho explorers entirely lose 
their way. We need not say with 
w'hat Joy they at length heard the 
shout 01 their boat’s crew. It w'as 
enhanced by tho conviction that 
they had suc^'eeded in their object, 
niui that the proposed canal was 
perfectly feasible. Its course is ex¬ 
hibited in several maps. Mr. Gis¬ 
borne is evidently a pleasant com- 
])anion, and a lover of his profession; 
and in spite'of some superfluous 
writing, has produced a very read¬ 
able book. 

We wish we could fairly say the 
same of Mr, l^arish Bobcrt«oii,t 
whose two ‘bulky tomes on Mexico 
mud Yucatan next attract our notice, 
souicw'hat ominously heralded by a 
• list of subscribers. But while they 
show some of the social qualities 
which .would naturally command 
such a token of friendship, they are 
sadly deficient in tho tact of author¬ 
ship. W hole pages are filled with 
what we can only designate as twad¬ 
dle, and a dreary sort of drollery 
pervades the work, far more provok¬ 
ing than amusing. Provoking, be¬ 
cause Mr. Itobertson can, when ho 
pleases, bo an entertaining and in 
structive companion. The wreck oi 
the ill-fated steamer, Forth, on the 
Alacranes reef, is even yet not so old 
a story as to be necessarily tiresome; 
but we recoil from the meetings of 


* J7ic Isthmus of Darien i/t 1852. IVith Four Maps. By Liuiiel Gisborne. 
Saunders and Stanford. 

■t A visit to Mexico, hy the West India Islaneh, Yucatan, and United States, 
^dth Observations and Adventures on the IFay. By William Farisli Kobertson, 
author of Letters on Parayuay, &c. 2 vois. Siuipkin and Marshall. 
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the paeseni^ors, Mr. llobertson ia 
the ohair, and the complimentary 
letters to the captain and the gallant 
Iiieiiti'iiaut Molesworth. Then, again, 
Mr. .Robertson’s inability to descrilw 
the pclehrated Mexican valley of 
Jalapa in his own words, is no reason 
why he should quote those of Itux- 
ton aud Madame Calderon dc la 
Barca. ‘ Forgive me,’ ho cxclaiiu.s, 

‘ dear Madame C-do la B-. 

for thus culling your sweets ; but 
how pleased must my readers be 
once more to sip them!’ Ho, too, at 
Niagara, our author may be nise in 
not attempting to explain his on n 
Bcnsatious, but lie is c<*rtainly wrong 
in using La Bruy^rc'8 iou/ cht flit, 
and still farther wrong in setting 
down the details of the falls like 
items of an auctioneer’s catalogue. 

‘1. The c|uantity of water dis¬ 
charged over the falls is, &«•. 

‘ y. The falls are situated on the 
Niagara river, <fcc. &e. 

‘3. The river forms the outlet 
of, &c. &.C,’ 

And so on through twenty-two 
particulars. Again, we cannot snulo 
when we find a chapter headed. 

‘ Bobbers! Bobbers!! Robbers !! I’ 
yet containing no robbery; and our 
risible muscles arc quite uumoved, 
when, after climbing u mduntaiii in 
Mexico, Mr. Jiobertson says you 
require ‘ summut on the summit of 
Sumate.’ But, on tho ^^ther hand, 
we delight in his account of tho8» 
Yucatan Cheoribles, the brothers 
Camacho, of Campoaeliy, monks with^ 
no claustral austerity; the elder 
plum]) aud rosy, good-tempered, 
garrulous, and facetious (something, 
wo imagine, like our traveller); tho 
younger thin, pale, and tall, meek, 
gentle, and thoughtful; who jour¬ 
neyed together over Europe, acquir¬ 
ing a high reputation for science 
and learning, and thon planted tht‘ir 
lig-trec in Campeachy, to sit under 
it for the rest of their lives. The 
elder brother collects a museum of 
ifiitural history, and of those anti¬ 
quities with which Stephens has 
made us familiar; the younger is 
devoted to mechanics. 

They affect, with pleasant raillery, to 
laugh at each other’s tastes. Tliey toll 
you of their pclitva mitSrea. ‘ If my 
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brother,’ says the eldest, ' wants to boil 
some glue, he seizes hold of one of my 
ancient Indian ]>ots, or of some beautiful 
large strong sliell, and these ho merci¬ 
lessly destroys for ino, and all for some 
foolish piece of inochnniciil work which 
nobody cares a straw for.’ ’I'he younger 
smiles. ‘ Well, Vu'other,’ he answers, 
‘ what are your bits of coarse Indian 
baked clay, or your liig shells good for, 
if not as kitchen utensils ? But when 
you take iny bust tools to clean out an 
oyster, or scra))e some barbarous image, 
1 may indeed feel some pain.’ 

Continuing our course towards 
the north, we now enter those wide 
and wild territories which own the 
sway of the Hudson’s Bay Com¬ 
pany. A ‘Fur Trader’* presents 
us with some episode.s of his adven¬ 
turous life among the ‘ Flat-hoads,’ 
and ‘ Crows,’ aud ‘ Blackfcet,’ and 
‘ Carriei's.’ We find him exi)loring 
an unknown tract on the Columbia 
river; a lligbt of arrows whistles 
through Lis camp; he auswors with 
his rifles; and twenty-six Indians 
are left upon iho held. Anon, he 
is travelling in concord with a band 
of Flat-heads, under tlut-thumb, 
their Ulysses, and Red - feather, 
their Achilles. Tho Blackfeet steal 
their horses. The spoil i.s recovered 
by Bed-feather, his foes fire 
the prairie In’lfihd him, and horse 
and rider perisli in tho flames. In- 
vitl'd to an Indian burial, tUc Trader 
liuds the grave is dug not only for 
tho dead.* Otie sou had died be¬ 
fore, and tho heart-broken Eagle 
W'ill not survive tbc loss of another. 
‘ The string of my bow is broken, 
tho last ho[)e of my declining days 
has forsaken me. ... 1 wa.s once a 
hunter, but 1 am so no longer. I 
was once the proud father of two 
noble sons, but alas, where are 
they.P I was once a wai'rior, but 
am so no longer. Wherefore should 
I cumber the earth F He folded his 
blanket around him, descended com¬ 
posedly into the pit, aud cast him¬ 
self upon the corpse of his son. 
‘ Throw in the carui,’ he said; ‘ I 
am resolved to die.’ The English 
Trader gazed upon his face, as the 
clods showered down upon him, tmd 
not a muscle changed to the last. 
Tho earth was levelled, and a flag 
marked the resting-place of the 


• Tuilfa of A merican-India.i Life and Character. By a Fur Trader. Smith 
and Elder. 
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living and the dead. In 1835, our 
author was strolling along Stuart's 
Lake, when harrowing shrieks broke 
from the pine thicket, and rushing 
to ascertain the cuu.se, ho found 
himself in the midst of some hun¬ 
dred Indians preparing the obse¬ 
quies of one of their race. In this 
case the body was to bo burnt. The 
widow was supporting its head, and 
beside it stood the pyro of dry fir. 
The Trader’s intrusion caused some 
demur, but ultimati'ly the een'niony 
W'ent on. The body Avas laid upon 
the pile, and instantly covered Avith 
a pile of blankets, clothing, and 
other articles sacrificed by tlie by¬ 
standers to propitiate the wandering 
spirit. Then, amidst yells and ges¬ 
ticulations, the mother of the de¬ 
ceased adA'^anced to lire the pile. 
The flames soon lighted up the 
forest, and by their glare the rela¬ 
tions of the dead rushed to torture 
his AA'idoAA'. The Avretehed AA^oman 
waft flung into the fire again and 
again, until at length she struggled 
forth and fell fainting on the grass. 
But not yet Avas she sufl'ered to rest. 
Her mother-in-law caught an axe 
from tile ground, struck her a vio¬ 
lent blow on the shoiilder»,andAA’Ould 
have rep('nted*it, but that the Trader 
sprung forw'ard lohll Ai rcsted the 
weapon from her hands. Fortu¬ 
nately for him, suliicient rovimge 
bad been taken, and his iiitcrferenco 
was nut resented. * • 

It Avere AA'cll if the dead Avcrconly 
propitiated by such Offerings as tho.se 
mentioned above. At the rapids of 
the Columbia river, in 1841, our 
author aahs present in an Indian 
camp when divine service was being 
oelcbratcd by the resident mis¬ 
sionary, and obscrA'cd in a corner of 
the lodge a youth apparently dying 
of consumption, AA'ith his brother 
seated by his side. Before the ser¬ 
vice was concluded, it avus announced 
that the spirit of the sick man had 
departed, when the brother sprang 
upon a decrepit old AA'oman among 
the congregation, and before a hand 
could be raised in help, had sesored 
her head from her body. And again, 
in the same year, Le Tranquillo, a 
Shewappe chief, died after a pro¬ 
tracted illness, having with his latest 
breath fully warranted his European 
name, by desiring that no vengeance 
should follow his decease. But not 


so eonld his Avidow be content. 
Seizing a gun, she placed it in tho 
hands of her eldest son. *Oo,’ sho 
said, ‘ go, my son, and revenge your 
father. . . .'Go, go; and let your 
victim be of no eommoii rank.’ But 
it AA as not until ho vras taunted with 
a woman’s cowardice that the young 
man could bo proA oked to tho decil. 
Then, at Inst, he took the gun, re¬ 
paired to the neighliouring fort, and 
seated himself bi'side the fire in tho 
Jiall AA'here the eoiuniaiidant, an iii- 
timato friend of our author, Avas 
AAalking to and fro. They hod 
talkeif awhile on various matters, 
Avlieri the ill-fated oiGeer turned to 
leave the room, received tho charge 
of the Indian’s gun in his back, and 
fell to tlio ground a corpsi'. The 
murderer was shot in attempting to 
escape. It seems the Indians be¬ 
lieve that death liy disease is never 
natural, but alw’ays duo to witoh- 
craft or poison, and that the 8]iiriL 
of tho departed cannot find rest 
until it is appeased hy such a sacri¬ 
fice as is here described. 

But enough of these grim stories. 
Ijft us follow' our author to tho 
house of feasting. In 1832, being 
then quartered at Fort Simpson, on 
tho coast, there came to him an 
Indian embassy. ‘ Great chief of 
the Avliites,’ said tho messenger, 
‘ you have seen my young men be¬ 
fore your fRi-t, ... It is my inten- 
'tioii to give a great feast, ... I 
require your assistance.’ Fifteen 
hundred Indians were assembled for 
the banquet; six stout fellows could 
scarce clear a Avay for tho guests to 
their place of honour; the seats 
AA'crc arranged a.s in the pit of a 
theatre; a stage erected before them. 
AAas concealed by a curtain; in fact, 
it AA'as a dramatic representation, at 
which tho traders wore to assist. 
The curtain rose and discovered tho 
chief of the tribe, wearing a gro¬ 
tesque masque of Ai ood, and having 
his head surmounted by an linage of 
the sun, lighted from the inside. *Asi 
all eyes were turned upon him, ho 
sunk slowly below the stage, leaving 
the audience in darkness, and tho 
poor whiU's in some dread of their 
dusky neighbours. But daylight 
soon rc-appeared, the orb rising 
agaiiv amidst rapturous applause, the 
Indians shouting, hoAvIing, and 
screaming in a way to appal white 
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ears. Three times was tlic setting 
and rising repented ; tlien followed 
a dance of forty young Indian girls ; 
and then a strong savour of putrid 
oil announced the banquet, jlear’s 
grease, we observe, is not used only 
as a cosmetic by the Indians. 

On another occasion, our Trader 
was invited to dine with Hanayah, 
a Carrier chief, who, among other 
distinctions, possessed the evil eye. 
Two hundred guests were! present 
at the feast. Beavers were tlie 
principal food. In the midst of tho 
entertainment, Hanayah iilled u 
large dish with bear’s oil, *lJrink 
this,’ he said, placing the bowl be¬ 
fore a Nautluy Indian near him. 
‘Wherefore this':'’ demanded the 
other. ‘ Who accused me, last 
winter, of eating all my store of 

{ 'I'easoP’ answered Hanayah: ‘I 
lave at least enough lell for yon. 
.Drink.’ Boor Knsmalah, imJcr 
fear of the evil eye, quailed off half 
the dish, hut w us glad to purchase 
exemption from linishiug it by 
Hinging his coat to Hanayah. in 
atonement for his slander. 

Wo might easily <iuote much moro 
from this unpretending but interest¬ 
ing litllc volume; but others de¬ 
mand our atteutioii. We still set 
our faces to tho north. * iSadness 
falls u|)oii us as we approach those 
icy waters, now' overhung by so 
much painful mystery. *SodiH’erent 
are the views entertained respectinf* 
the fate of tlie JUrebuft and Terror, 
that wo should regret to say a word< 
which might damp tho hopes yet 
lingering of t heir safety. "J'lie nar¬ 
ratives of two exploring parties are 
now lying before us ; the first, that of 
Captain Kennedy’s second voyage* 
in iXm Prince Albcrtf cipiipped under 
the auspices of Lady hranklin; the 
other, l)r. Sutherland's history of 
Captain Penny’s expedition. Tlie 
Prince Albert sailed from Aberdeen 
on the 22nd of May, 1S51; made 
Cape JParewell June 24th; and on 
September 4th, sighted Leopold 
Island, near the w-inter quarters of 
Sir James Boss in 1848-9, where 


the district allotted to Captain Ken¬ 
nedy for investigation might be said 
to begin. After encountering great 
difficulty and danger from the ice 
in Prince Regent Inlet, the ship 
w;is at last secured in a good posi¬ 
tion for wintering in Batty Bay, on 
tho east coast of North Somerset. 
In the beginning of January', 1852, 
a preliminary journey wa.s made to 
Fury Beach, where the stores de¬ 
posited by Sir .lolm Jioss, in the 
winter of 18;}2-3, were found still 
undisturbed, as they liad been by 
Lieutenant Robinson in 1849 ; and 
having thus tested the travelling 
powers of his erew', on Februaiy 
25th, Captain Kennedy started to 
accomplish the main purpose of liis 
exfiedition. His party consisted of 
fourteen. They proceeded south¬ 
wards from Fury Beach, crossed 
Cresswell Bay on tlie ice, and on 
the 5th of April reached Brentford 
Bay, a point of cousiderable interest. 
Here they divided,—Captain Ken- 
iietly taking tlie north side of tho 
channel, and Lieutenant Bellot the 
south. The result w as the discovery 
of a strait leading from Prince Re¬ 
gent Inlet, on the east, to an cmen 
sea on tlit'wost, which Captain Ken¬ 
nedy has since ascirttiined to he the 
iiorihcrii extvtAiity of Victoria 
Strait. This inlet he proposes to 
calf Bellot Strait, in lioiioiu' of the 
gallant French officer who volun¬ 
teered hi8»8ervice8 to the expedi¬ 
tion ; and lie observes that it sup¬ 
plies an important link in establish¬ 
ing the existeueo of the long-sought 
north-west passage. In fact, accord¬ 
ing to the map of the polar regions 
attached to Dr. Sutherland’s journal, 
the discovery does actually complete 
the line of water communication. 
The Captain also convinced himself 
that North Somerset w'os joined to 
JViiico of Wale.s Land by a conti¬ 
nuous line of coast, or at least that 
there was no navigable passage from 
Peel Sound to Victoria Strait. It 
was obvious, therefore, thatFranklin 
could not have come south from 
Capo Walker by these seas, and the 


* A Short Xarratiie of the Second Vot/tiye of the Prince Albert in search of Sir 
John Franl-H)i. Uy William Keiinwly, coininanding the Expedition. With Illus¬ 
trations, and a Map by Armwsmith Dalton. 

Journal of a Voi/a^c to Bafin's Bait and Barrow Straits. By Peter C. Suther- 
l.-i^nd, M D., M.K.C.8.E., Surgeon to the Expedition. With Maps, Plates, and 
lilustr.'vtioiis. 2 vols. Longman and Co. 
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explorers pushed directly west, in 
order to discover whether any other 
channel existed. They crossed the 
head of Victoria Strait in two days, 
and found a low, level coast, scarcely 
distinguishable from the Iloe over 
which tliey had travelled. A long 
march westward and northward 
across those plains brought them to 
the head of Ommanney Bay ; from 
tlicnco they turned back to Peel 
Sound, searched the- coast up to 
Capo Walker, and returned round 
the north coa.st of North Somerset 
to Batty Bay. They hud found no 
traces whatsoever of the missing 
ship.H, but they had narrowed the 
field of search, and rendered valu¬ 
able aid towards the termination of 
the existing suspense. 

Captain Kennedy’s narrative is 
written iji a hearty and cheery 
spirit, which carries the reader 
pleasantly along. Jt is full of (be 
usual incidents of arctic travel; and 
it IS marked tliroughout by a gene- 
rou.s apjirceiation of other efforts in 
the same cause, and by great 
modesty in tJic account of the 
author’s own. 

The discoveries m.ade by Captain 
Penny’s expedition, iir 1850, have 
scarcely yelt ceased to thrill upon 
the public car.**Tlie three graves 
found on Beecby Island of men be¬ 
longing to the missing ship?, who 
liad died in January and April, 
1846; the relics 5f tke forgo.s, and* 
huts, and stores, both there and on 
the coast of Nnrtli Devon; th« 
traces of an encampment north of 
Cape Spencer—all told clearly that 
here Franklin and his brave com¬ 
panions had passed their first winter; 
and that from henec, therefore, his 
seekers sliould begin theirrescarches. 
Unhappily, no indication could be 
discovered of the plans with which 
he broke up his camp. Probably, 
in the fulness of iiope and the con- 
fidenee of success, such indications 
were deemed superfluous—possibly ' 
they were left, but have escaped 
discovery. Wo need not discuss 
the different judgments which were 
formed on the spot concerning his 
actual course. One of the strongest 
was that which affirmerl there was 
no outlet to the north-west from 
Wellington Channel. Not so, how¬ 
ever, judged Captain Penny. After 
various attempts to explore its coasts 


in the advancing autumn, he at lost 
laid up his ships for the winter at 
the south of Cornwallis Land,having 
for a companion the veteran Sir 
John Boss, and for neighbours tho 
vessels of Captain Austin's squadron, 
winch had tnkeii up their quarters 
on the opposite i-oast of Griflith 
Island. The winter passed away, 
and with the beginning of spring 
Captain Penny organized his tra¬ 
velling parties, and commenced his 
examination of Wellington Channel. 
The result w'us the discovery of an 
outlet to tho north-west, and of 
tho extensive water to whioli tho 
name of (Queen's Channel has been 
given, it was the IGtIi of May, 
1851, when Dr. Sutherland gazed 
from Point Surprise over that ex» 
piinso of sea, then (juitc free from 
iee ; and w hile sighing for a boat to 
take advantage of the open water, 
could not refrain from tho exclama¬ 
tion—‘No one will ever reach Sir 
.lolm Franklin ; here wo are, and no 
traces arc found.’ But, us our readers 
know, a powerful sejuadron, under 
Sir Edward Belclicr, is now en¬ 
gaged infollowingupthese important 
discoveries, and some decisive in¬ 
telligence may be anticipated before 
any veiy long time has elapsed. 

Polilr adventure is now so familiar 
to our imagination, that it is not 
easy to invest it with any fresh in¬ 
terest. But Dr. Sutlicrland’s narra¬ 
tive triumphs over this dillieulty in 
a remarkable degree. To the daring 
of a seatnim, and a naturalist’s 
love of science, be unites a jioet’s 
feeling—wc might almost say enjoy- 
jnent, of the sublime dangers of 
those icy seas. You arc beset in 
the ‘ pack,’ under a dark and stormy 
sky, when tho ice all around you 
suddenly takes life and motion, 
omits deep hollow groans; and if 
two or three persons are sitting 
below in the cabin, >they hear a 
grazing sound against the ship’s 
sides, which, Dr. Sutherland says, 
interrupts your conversHtioA as 
surely us if a thunderbolt had burst 
right over head. And when it is 
resumed, some old navigator will 
tell you how'. under such circum¬ 
stances, he has seen the floes walk- 
inf) over ships, and make you none 
the more talaative when the ominous 
sound recurs. As a naturalist tho 
doctor iinds abundant occupation; 
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and Ilia drscription of llic mollusca 
inliabilin^ tlioae frozen waters 
may inako the denizens of the 
Begent's-park vwarium fold up their 
arras in sliamo. Tlicre is another 
side, also, to his love of the animal 
kingdom, lie onco saw an arctic 
fox, adrift on a stream of ice, run¬ 
ning from aide to side, evidently 
alive to tho danger of his situation, 
but never attempting to take tho 
water. Ilis ahiji was then moored 
to an iceberg, and as the stream 
came down against it, sjilil, ami 
swept on, he hud an ofiportuuity of 
throwing some w'hale’s kraiig on to 
it, and rejoiced to see tJie (iast-away 
fox making a. hearty meal. It is 
not only foxes that are thua impri¬ 
soned. A whaler on the west coast 
of (Ircenlaiid observed something on 
a pii'ce of ice drifting rapidly away 
from the shore befort' a smart liroeze, 
and ajiproaching, found it to be a 
group of human beings, detached 
by Home mishap or earelessness from 
their home, and delivered to the 
merey of wind ami wave, without a 
ray of hojie they should ever see 
their friends again. Whole families 
of Kstjuimaux, it is said, ijerish in 
this ajipalUiig manner. 

It IS iih'usuiit to perceive the 
kindly loeling with wliicji Pr. 
Sulherland always mentions this 
bumble raeo—|iraising the elibrts of 
tho Panes in their behay, and ri'- 
rettiug that our own (Jovornment 
us not exerted itself in the same 
cause on our part of tljo coast. On 
the Pani.'di shore of Gremilaud, for 
nearly eight hundred miles, tlierc 
arc Esquimaux settlements more 
than a century old, where the neat 
little church, with a cross over its 
western door, has been weathering 
tho northern blast for a much longer 
period. But tho missionaries can¬ 
not persuade llieir iloeks to abandon 
their habits of dirt and idleness, for, 
as it is amusing to learn, a taste for 
sloth and oil is supposed to betoken 
the Iruik* Innuit, the best blood of 
Greenland, prized among the Esg^ui- 
iiiaux like the sangre azul of Castile. 
But the wild unreclaimed tribes are 
savage and brutal; and Pr. Suther¬ 
land records an instance of horrible 
cruelty Avliieh he saw practised upon 

* Teii Months among the Tents of the 
Eirpedittun. in seatxh. of Sir John FrankliH. 
a Map and Illustrations. Murray. 


one of tlieir dogs. These creatures, 
invaluable to tho arctic voyager, 
naturally obtain a great share of his 
attention. Every pack has a king; 
and when two come together, they 
light fiercely for which of the two 
sovereigusshall havelhe ascendancy. 
Even the young dogs have a distinct 
uiiderslandiiig of each other’s rank 
and prowess; and any doubt is at 
once settled by au encounter fully 
as kei'ii as any over fought at Eton 
or Harrow. They are not par¬ 
ticular as to their food; and on oue 
ocea.sion, when a travelling party 
was short of jirovisions, a seal-skin 
dre.ss belonging to the interpreter 
uQbrdcd them a hearty meal. Their 
lliirst they satisfy by eating snow. 
One, atteuijiting to lick a little fat 
from auiroii sliovol, was frozen fast 
to it, and only got free at tho ex¬ 
pense of some inches of the skin of 
his tongue. 

Before leaving these interesting 
volumes wc should observe, that in 
ail Appendix they present the full 
diaries of the travelling parties, wuth 
very copious meteorological tables, 
and eataloguos of the botany, 
zoology, and geology of the country 
explored. 'Jl'horo are also numerous 
illustrations, and un.o(ig them oue 
ill eolours, of llit* dowers of t’oru- 
wallis Land, showing that even in 
tliosi'* thrilling regions, tho hues of 
summer lose none of their bright- 
nes.s. ^ • 

Wc had written thus fiir when 
Jjieutenant llooiicr’s Tents of the 
Tu-fki* inhabitants of the Asiatic 
coast of Behring’s Straits, came into 
our hands. The author was an 
ollieer of H. M. S. Plover, dis¬ 
patched in quest of Evanklin iu 1848, 
and therefore before the expeditions 
w e have noticed above. Circum- * 
stances forced his ship to winter upon 
this rarely visited coast, and thus 
gave him the materials for the first 
half of liis volume, from which por¬ 
tion it derives its name. In most 
travellers there is a tendency to pet 
and extol any strange people among 
whom they may bo thrown, which 
requirCs to be w ell watched; espe¬ 
cially when it is quickened by tho 
eliilu-liko mobility and jovial opti¬ 
mism with which sailors adapt them- 

Tvski, irith Incidents of an Ai'ctic Poat 
By Lieut. W. II. Hooper, K.N. With 
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selves to all chances. And so wo 
perused Lieutenant Hooper's praises, 
of the Tuski ladies, the buxom Mee- 
co, the budding Mi-yo, Ihe full¬ 
blown Yanecnga, the funny Attali, 
with a scepticism fully justified by 
his subsequent account of their abo¬ 
minable—what shall wo sayP—toi¬ 
let. Surely they are the genuine 
great unwashed. AVo may admit 
their good nature and obliging dis¬ 
position, but we would bo excused 
from ‘rubbing noso.s’with the hand¬ 
somest among them. Nor can the 
civilized 8we<'t tooth which tho 
Tuski exhibit in the matter of stigar 
in any wise lure us to share their 
banquets. Fish an naturel, except 
that it is the reverse of fresh, the 
unruminated food of slaughtered 
reindeer, and other similar delica- 
cie.s arc not compensated h* our 
taste by^ocoa-nut-iiavoured cubes of 
whale’s skill, or flavourless lioilod 
seal. O dura ilia! wc fear tho 
Tuski are sad savages, even while w'o 
thank our gallant lieiiteimnt for liis 
ple.nsaiit account of them and their 
ways ; their grotesque attem])l8 to 
rival himself in standing on his head 
and throwing summersets, their 
wild rites of Shamanitm, and their 
children’s dance of ‘ ermine catch 
rabbit by the ttfiP.» When they first 
came on board, all questions were 
answered by the word ‘tain,*after¬ 
wards found to mean ‘no;’ and our 
author says the Knglish expression* 
of vexation at the want of under¬ 
standing often sounded very like tli« 
Tuski negative. Leaving our readers 
to solve this riddle, wc need only 
add that the remainder of Lieuten¬ 
ant Hooper’s volume contains the 
history of a boat expedition along 
the Kortli American coast and up 
the Mackenzie river, including some 
fearful tales of hardship endured by 
the Hudson’s Jlay Company’s ser¬ 
vants ; and that it is illustrated by 
several wood-cuts and coloured 
plates, one of tho former being a 
lac-similo of the author’s portrait as 
drawn by a Tuski artist. 

Having now to quit tl:^ New 
"World, and proceed to the utmost 
limits of the Old, we may take the 


overland route, and for a while 
travel in company with Captain 
Peel on his way to the Nubian. 
Desert.* Bui this pretty little 
volume is one of those wliieh derive 
their chief value from the author’s 
name, and perhaps do positive harm, 
by occupying ilu^ market, to ibo ex¬ 
clusion of other worKs, more de¬ 
sirable, thoTigb less patrician. An 
attiiched friend seems to us scarcely 
a rarity requiring a solemn descrip¬ 
tion ; wc do not much care to learn 
that our author is of a choleric tem- 
peraraeiit, hardly prolitable, wo 
should think, on the quarter-deck; wo 
are little moved by Ids prolieiency 
in Arabian slang. But he shall speak 
for himself. The Kadi of Assouan, 
on the Nile, attempts to defraud him 
of his stipulated boat’s crow:— 

At this I burst into a rage, and witli 
no want of words to exjwi'ss it, fttr on 
these occasions 1 siKiak Arabic with 
great fluency and preeisicwi. ‘Oh ! you 
o|>l>rcssor of the peoide,’ I cried, ‘ you 
corruption, you swine, tlioro's no gracu 
of Uod ill your face.’ lie stood lire very 
well till 1 said this, and tbun Ht.aiu]icd 
and raved, and it was doubtful who 
would win, so I ajipealed to the by¬ 
standers, and said, ‘ Look at biin, 
there’s no grace of (lod iu his face.’ It 
w:vs too much for him, so he bolted and 
ran doVn to the beaeij, and cried, ‘ tlct 
the men, got tho boat ready ; this fellow 
is worse than the d.evil.’ 

The srlf-eonsciousness which is 
visible in this extract more or less 
j)ervadc8 the whole book, and toge¬ 
ther witli a certain intolerance, also 
too apparent, seems likely to mili¬ 
tate *againHt tho pious purjiose of 
Captain Peel’s journey—-the conver¬ 
sion and emancipation of tlie negroes 
of Dafour. AVc regret that his be¬ 
nevolent intention should have been 
defeated by an illne.ss W'hich com¬ 
pelled his prociiiitate retreat from 
Laboyed, when he n as almost within 
sight of tho scene of his projected 
laoours. 

Of vciy dilTercnt tone and qua¬ 
lity is Mr. Adams’ Sprftig Ht the 
Canterbury Settlement.'^ Here, con¬ 
densed into about the same space, 
we liave much valuable information 
respecting the state and xirospects of 


• A Eide. through the Nubian iJenerl. By Cajitain AV. Peel, Il.N. Longman 
and Co. 

+ A Spriiig at the Canterbury Settlement. By C. Warren Adams, E‘^q. AVitli 
Engravings, Longm.-vn and Co. 
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a colony wliich lias lately been the 
object of nineh interest. Mr. Adams 
having? been recommended to try 
tho elfbet of a long sea voyage in 
restoring his health, chose Canter¬ 
bury for his destination, and sailed 
from Ixmclon by the ship of the 
same name, in company with a large 
party of emigrants, in June, 1851. 
And hero we may remark that this 
narrative, as well ns several others 
we have already noticed, impresses 
118 very strongly with the profound 
dulness of a long voyage. Mr. 
Adams, indeed, describes life on 
board ship as a ‘lounging, dreamy, 
iotns-cating sort of existence;’ but 
in spite of the beauty of tropical 
sunsets and all other novelties, he 
fails to persuade us that the life 
thus portrayed is not really one of 
prodigious dulness. The very games 
invented to wliile away (fro slow 
hours Btrengthon this impression, 
for wo can Inirdly conceive two in¬ 
dividuals engaging in ‘ Scsostris,’ as 
hero described, uiiless they were re¬ 
duced to the very last stage of ennui. 

After rounding the Capo it was 
found that thefresh provisions n ould 
prove inauflicienl, and the necessary 
intliclioii of ‘ short commons’ in¬ 
creased the desire for tlic end of the 
voyage. The sailors attributVd the 
delay to the presence of a monkey 
which tlie oapl,aiii bad purchased 
from a passing ship, and there was 
much talk of coiisigning miustcr 
.lacko to the deep. At length, how- 
<-ycr, ho got to the rum cask, and 
died by Iiis own draught. The wind 
then became suddenly fair, and the 
ship made a rapid run to Port 
Lyttelton. A panic seized tho pas- 
sougers on their arrival. The Mid¬ 
lothian, which had sailed the same 
day witli the Canterbury, had got 
in a fortnight before her, and tlio 
passengers were so dismayed with 
the prospect before them that they 
had determined on proceeding to 
some more hopeful locality. The 
mostnlifllial tales were rife in the 
cabin; wind and hail whistled 
through tJie rigging; the liills round 
the harbour were white with snow; 
and the arrival of some gentlemen 
fsom the port covered to the knees 
with thick yellow mud, capped the 
apprehensions of the new colonists. 

sight of Lyttelton, boAvever, 
dispelled much of this consternation. 


Wide streets, neat bouses, shops, 
/itores, liotcls, and a general air of 
activity, raised the spirits of the 
emigrants. But Mr. Adams and his 
companions wore immediately made 
aware of the failure of the settle¬ 
ment in one particular, for they had 
not been twenty-four hours in the 
colony before they were solicited for 
subscriptions towards the erection 
of a church independently of the 
Association, the Ihssenters having 
already provided for their own ac¬ 
commodation. 

This, liowcver, is practically of 
trifling importance compared with 
tlie want of roads. Tlie way from 
Lyttelton to Christchurch is by a 
bridle road over a lofty liill, the 
ascent and descent being each a mile 
in lengtli, and so steep that the 
paek-hor8<'s can only carry small 
burdens. From the summifcthc eye 
looks far and wide over the cele¬ 
brated ‘ plaiiKs,’ supposed to con¬ 
tain a mine of agricultural wealth, 
but when Mr. Adams visited tlicm 
swampy and desolate. At some 
miles’ distance rises the little town 
of Christchurch, by no means, says 
Mr. Adams, so pretty a place as 
Lyttelton, bniwell situated in point 
of utility, and displeasing only to 
those who, in theiK'Ords of a leading 
colonist, ‘ consider the act of crai- 
gratitfjf merely as a protracted pic¬ 
nic, relieved with a little ornamental 
•church arehilacturc.’ 

Tho neighbourhood of Lyttelton 
had to Mr. Adanrs all the interest 
of a semi-cxplorcd district. He 
and a friend lose their way in the 
hush, give themselves a good fright 
by firing the grass, make an enforced 
bivouac, breakfast on a pigeon of 
their own shooting, using a ramrod 
for a spit, and only after the fall of 
their second night make their way 
to a settler’s ‘ warri,’ or hut, haU’ 
dead with their long struggle against 
the ‘ bush-lawyer,’ a tough and 
tangled bramble. Sheep-farming, 
he thinks, will for some time be the 
most profitable employment, but the 
farmer^ust bo prepared to undergo 
not a little hardsnip; and Mr. Adams 
smiles at the expectations of some 
of his fellow passengers—one gentle¬ 
man taking out a couple of carriages, 
and a lady being provided with a 
full stock of kid gloves and evening 
dresses. 
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About twenty miles from Christ¬ 
church there is a native villnojc, with 
a population of about eight hun¬ 
dred Maorics. Here, as elsewhere, 
they are an affectionate and faithful 
race. The daughter of an old Christ¬ 
church settler had won neatly on 
their regard by repeated little kind¬ 
nesses, and was called by them ‘ the 
White Eose.’ One severe winter 
she fell very ill. The Maories 
heard that she had wished for some 
fish. The season was long over, and 
fishing was a matter of great dan¬ 
ger. But a boat was immodiately 
sent out, and UTth much difficulty 
procured a small supply. In at¬ 
tempting to return it encountered an 
ad verse gale, and was kept at sea 
for three days. On at last reaching 
the shore, the fish, from which the 
famished boatmen had religiously 
abstained — it was for the White 
Kose—was found to he tainted. 
Again the Maories jmt to sea, and 
this time succeeded in bringing 
home their afleetionato offering. 
Tlicy are also deeply devoted to 
Bishop Selwyn, uho seems in truth 
to command the love and reverouee 
of all with whom be is brought in 
contact. We shall pr<;acntly meet 
the bishop again. 

Prom New Zaiiland we may na¬ 
turally accompany Cajitain Kr.sKim“^ 
in his cruise from Auckland n*nong 
the islands of the Western Pacilie, 
grouped togetlierahy tlic French, 
•under the name of Melanesia. The 
captain’s first visit is to the Samoan, 
islands, the head quarters of the mis¬ 
sionaries in those seas, where they 
educate native preachers, print tho 
Scriptures in the Samoan language, 
and publish a newspaper—the 6'a- 
monn Reporter, A courtly and for¬ 
mal people are the Samoans. Their 
ceremonies in drinking ava, a liquor 
roduecd by eliewiiig the root of a 
ind of pepper, and in taste re- 
Bcmhling niubarb and iiiagtiesia.may 
remind us of Ic roi boil. Among 
them vie find a peace society in full 
vigour. A Samoan Cobden declai’i s 
that his tribe ‘ not only would re¬ 
fuse to join tltcir neighbours in their 
uars, but should they be attacked 
thenr elves they would bow to the 


stroke.’ But even then civil war 
prevailed in the islands, and one of 
tho M'arrior chiefs had assumed the 
not very peaceable name of * Baging 
Bull.’ 

Leaving these polite and stately^ 
people, u <! proceed to their less for¬ 
mal neighhoui-s — the Tuugun, or 
Friendly Islanders, so minutely de- 
B(;rihed by Alariner. Indiustry and 
gentleness dlslingnisli the Tonga ns. 
Their country looks like a garden, 
and from every village comes tho 
sound, not altogether unmusical, of 
the mallet used in beating the mul¬ 
berry bark into cloth—the unceas¬ 
ing employment of tho women. 
Jhcces of this cloth are made forty 
yards long by four yards wide. Cap¬ 
tain Erskiiic gives a dinner on 
board his ship to King Ceorgo and 
his son, receiving tliem with a saluto 
of thirteen guns, a com|)liment by 
which his Tongaii majesty is said to 
set great store, 'riio king was much 
jileasetl by experiments with a div¬ 
ing dress, readily ajiprehending its 
principle, and remarking to his 
courtiers, ‘ How useless is strength 
unaccomjmnied by wisdom !’ Tho 
Tongans, it seems, have quite a 
Cambrian lore of pedigree, and are 
very fond of being questioned con¬ 
cerning* their connexions and digni¬ 
ties. And so obliging in this re¬ 
spect was Captain Krskiiie tliat an 
old chief, uaiiied Vaea-ti:u-ola, uhieh 
being interpreted means, ‘ the canoo 
that is lucky in eatehing the sharks,’ 
declared they had never heoii treated 
so like chiefs hoforo. 

Veyy different from these gentle 
and inoffensive folk are the iiiliabi- 
tanfs of the Keejee Islands, among 
whom eannihalisiii prevailed exten¬ 
sively till (piite recently, and is still 
far from unknown, hying off the 
shore at night, you will hear a drum 
beating lap-a-tap, lap-a-lap, tap-a- 
tap—it is the deatli ilrmii of a ean- 
nihal fea^t. JVol only do the F(;e- 
jetnins eat tlu'ir prisoners taken in 
■war, but tlio same horrilite’^om 
awaits the uretched victims of ship- 
Hieck. Vainly may the stranded 
mariner present himself as a canual 
traveller requiring hospitality ; tho 
hungry villagers delect what tli<*y 


■* Journal of a VruUr amoufj the JJamh of iht: Wcutr) n Pacife iiiJJ.M, S. 
Jlavnnnak. by John Lli>hmstoiie Erskine, Cajit. H.K. 'With Maps and 
51 array. 
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term ‘ salt water in his eyes,’ and 
spring like tigers on their prey. So 
habitual indeed has been the prac¬ 
tice, that the missionaries say the 
Feejoean language contains no word 
for a simple corpse, but the term 
used implies the idea of food, just 
as we might have no other word 
than mutton to describe our sheen. 
It is even asserted that at periods 
of scarcity families will exchange 
children for this horrible purpose. 
Hut the ordinary mode of obtaining 
a 8Uj)ply in time of peace is by kid¬ 
napping, and as the Hesh of women 
is preferred to tliat of men, these 
raids generally fall upon the softer 
sex. W 0 shall quote one narrative 
from among the many horrors re¬ 
lated by Captain Erskine, because 
the noble conduct of two English 
women in some degree mitigates its 
revolting features. Thakombau, 
the chieftain of Bau, having to give 
a return banquet, has surprised and 
captured fifteen women who came 
down to the beach to pick shell-lish 
for food. 

On Siuul.ay, tlie 29th of .July (1819), 
the hollow .sound of tlio awful ‘ l.'ili,’ or 
sacreil drum, boro across tho water to 
Viwa the intelligence that a cargo of 
huinait victims had arrived iti Itau, 
and a native Christian chief (I,believe 
Natnosemalna), who had quitted thu 
C'<a|)il.'il to bring the infoi'inatiun to the 
]niH.sion.s, related to the shuddering 
ladies, whose husbands were* ab.sent at 
Bau, in Sandalwood Bay, in V'aniia 
Levii, on their usual annual meeting, 
thu whole of tho eircuinstances of the 
capture. In the course of the day, dif¬ 
ferent reports as to the intentions of 
the authorities were brought over, hut 
in the evening cainc a definitive one, 
that all were to be slaughtered on the 
morrow. 

And then w.a3 eiuicted a scene which 
ought to bo ever niemoiwhle in the his¬ 
tory of this mission. 

On the Monday morning, Mrs. Lyth 
and Mrs. Oalvcrt, accompanied only bj' 
the Ohristian chief above mentioned, 
embarkeil in a c-anoe for Bau to save tho 
llvessafttie doomed victims. Each car¬ 
ried a whale’s tooth decorated with 
ribbons, a necessai^' offering on prefer- 
ing a petition to a chief, for even in 
this exciting moment, these admirable 
w'omen did not neglect the onliuary 
moans of succeeding in their benevolent 
object. As they landc<l at the wliarf, 
not far from the house of old Tanoa, the 
father of Thakombau, and in this in¬ 
stance the person to whom they were to 
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address themselves, the shrieks of two 
women then being slaughtered for the 
day’s entertainment, chilled their blood, 
hut did not daunt their resolution. 
They were yet in time to save a rem¬ 
nant of tho s.acrifice. Ten had Ijeen 
killed and eaten ; one had died of her 
wounds ; the life of one girl had been 
heggeil by Tliakombau’s principal wife, 
to whom she was delivered as a slave, 
and three only remained, llegarcllcss 
of the sanctity of the place, it being 
' tabued’ to women, they forced them- 
.selvcs into eld 'I'anua’s chamber, who 
dera.aiulcd, with astonishment at their 
temerity, what these women did there t 
The Christian cliief, who well maintained 
bis lately .adopted character, answered 
for them, that they tvaine to solicit the 
lives of the simviving prisoners, at the 
same time presenting the two wh.ale’s 
teeth. Tanoa, apparently still full of 
wonder, took up one of these, and, 
turning to a ineasenger, desired him to 
carry it immediately to Navindi (the 
cxocutionei), and ask, 'If it were good.' 
A few minutes were passed in anxioua 
suspense. 'I’he messenger ndurned, .and 
‘ It is good,’ was Navituh's answer. The 
women’s cause w.'us g.aincd, .and old 
Tanoa tlius pronounced his judgment : 

‘ I'hosc who ari‘ de.ad, are dead ; those 
wlio are alive, .sliall live.’ Witli th< ir 
throe re.scned fellow creatures tlicse 
heroic women' retired, and already had 
the satiskvclion of exiotiencing that 
their daring efforts ImuI produced a more 
than hoped-for etfetd. A yi-ar or two 
ago, m> voice but that of derision would 
have been i'ai.scd towards them, but now, 
on retuniiiig to th»ir canoe, they were 
“followed by niiTnbtirs of their own sex, 
blessing them for their exertions, and 
<irging them to perslivcre. 

Medala of Lutnane societies, and 
wLat not—how trumpery are suck 
decorations compared with a me¬ 
mory -like this! 

But cannibalism is onlj' one phase 
of the general blood-thirstiness 
these savage islanders. When the 
king builds a house, a man is buried 
alive at tho foot of each post to en¬ 
sure the stability of the edifice. At 
the death of a chief, one or more of 
his wives are invariably strangled; 
and the chiefs themselves, when 
grown old or infirm, are buried 
alive, their wives in such cases being 
previously put to death, aud thrown 
into the grave to make a bed for 
their doomed lord. The women, 
iudeed, often make it a point of 
honour to die in this manner, and 
reject the efiforts of the missionarieB 
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to save them. In order that canoes 
may be fortunate, they arc fre¬ 
quently launched over the bodies of 
living slaves as rollers. There are 
instances of all these atrocities in 
the very interesting narrative of 
John Jackson, an English sailor, 
who lived a prisoner in these islands 
for two years, which Captain Ers- 
kinc has printed in an Appendix; 
and they arc amply confirmed by 
tlie Captain’s own personal obser¬ 
vation. Eut in Jackson’s homely 
language these horrors arc too re¬ 
volting for quotation; and we can 
make but one short extract, showing 
that, with all their ferocity, the 
Feejoeans are humorists in their 
way. Here is their version of Lts 
Anglais pour rire :— 

They Hoinctiiiics .'uuiiso thcniKelves 
with ina.squei.'ides. I roiueinho at one 
of the public m;i.s<(uera(lo.s, an iiutivuhi.vl 
wild took the character of .a white man, 
and pertornied it so well, that he caused 
great mirth. He was clothed like a. 
sailor, armed with a cutl.ass, and as a 
substitute for bad teeth {ivhich is a pro- 
vcrblal charaettrUiicof ichitr 7ncii a/iiotigst 
these 2 >eople), he h:id short pieces of black 
pipe-stems jdaced irregularly, which .aii- 
Bwerod very well. The nose on his mask 
was of a disproportionate lengtli, which 
they also say is another prohiineiit fea¬ 
ture, adding iidlhiii^^to the beauty <if 
white men. His hat ’was cocked on 
tliree hairs, in the sailor fasliiou, and 
ni:ide fioiii liariana leaves. In his niobth 
was a short black pipe, which he was 
puffing away as he strolflal iijiout, cutting 
the tops of any tender herb that hap¬ 
pened to grow on either side. This iiias- 
ijnerade is can'ierl on by the slaves when 
they bring in the first fruits and offer 
them to the king; and even at such 
times, wlien allowance is made for not 
being over scrupulous in paying the ac¬ 
customed deference to superiors, they 
nevertheless keep a little guard over 
themselves, and behave with more or 
less decorum. But tliis mimicking 
Bailor .acted liis part cleverly, and paid 
no attention whatever to decorum, but 
strutted about, puffing away at his pi fie 
as uncuriceriied .os tho'igh he was walk¬ 
ing the forecastle. 

The object of Captmn Erskine’s 
cruise was the encouragement and 
protection of commerce ; and* we 
regret to learn that the while 
traders of these seas are too often 
disgraced by treachery and cruelty 
worthy even of the Fcejec islanders. 
A principal article of traffic is sandal¬ 
wood, and the foulest means are 


sometimes adopted to obtain it,—• 
natives of one island being kid¬ 
napped and carried off to cut it in 
another, whore they are then aban¬ 
doned to their fate. The mate of a 
Sydney vessel boasted of having 
shot six men, ns he sailed along 
the const of Eromnngo, one of the 
New Hebrides, merely in order to 
spoil the market for those who 
mightcomo after him. In 18:U, the 
commander of a French vessel, to 
obtain facilities for trading, per¬ 
mitted an island chief to cook 
and cat the body of an enemy on 
board his very ship. Wlmt wonder 
that in a subsequent dispute with 
hi.s ally ho was himself, together 
witli the greater part of his crew, 
subjec.ted to a like fate F I’lie white 
residents, moreover, are in the habit 
of purchasing and maintaining fe- 
juafe slaves—the eomraon jirico be¬ 
ing a musket; and the niissicmarics 
complain that even (Uiristian women 
are sometimes thus bought, and, of 
course, forced into concubinage, by 
JCnglishmen. Such jiorsons arc by 
law amenablo to the courts of New 
South Walc‘.-j; but the distance and 
prolixity of the necessary proceed¬ 
ings render the juri.sdictiou almost 
nugatory; and Captain Er.skiue is 
anxious tliat one more oircctivo 
should be created. 

Ill noble contrast with these 
vagabonds stand the missionaries of 
jlfclanesia. We have already re¬ 
corded the courageous devotion of 
JVIrs. Lyth and Mrs. Calvert. Cap¬ 
tain Erskine has constantly to re¬ 
cord his,adiniration of similar traits. 
But he observes, that their own 
published accounts do them loss 
than justice. They arc for the 
most part JVI ethodists, and repel the 
general reader by giving too much 
prominence to their jMiculiar views; 
assuming an ascetic tone, and being 
apt to ]>nradc miraculous inter¬ 
ferences exerted in their behalf. 
But this sectarianism cannot hide 
their real merits: their disinteri^ifSd- 
ness, their zeal, and their po.sBC88ion 
of that virtue which, to use the 
Captain’s words, Englishmen esteem 
beyond all others, undaunted per¬ 
sonal courage. 

We said we should again meet 
with Bishop Sch\^n. He had fitted 
out a schooner oi twenty tons, aud 
was now cruising among these 
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islandn with tlip view of obtaining 
volunteers for education in !New 
Zealand, who might afterwards re¬ 
turn lioTiie and diffuse among their 
countrymen the advantages they 
liml thus acquired. Captain Er.skiue 
fails in with tho Bishop among the 
New Hebrides, and admires his 
boldness in sailing unarmed—no 
weapon of any kind having been 
allowed by him on board tho Undine. 
But tho perfect presence of mind 
and dignified bearing of Bishop 
Sel^n overawed even the savages 
of Eroraango, whose hostilit}'^ to 
while men is notorious. Ho it is 
wherever they go ; every difficulty 
vanishes before this truly remark¬ 
able man, until, his number of 
pupils being comj)lete, he departs 
for Auckland; and t 'aptain Ei skiuo's 
company W'ave their adieus to the 
Undhie, adnuring ‘ the eornmnndmg 
figure of the truly gallant Bi.«hop of 
New Zealand, as steering his own 
little vessel, he stood, surrounded 
by the black heads of his disciiiles.’ 

We have said enough to show the 
great interest of Captain Erakine’s 
journal. We have only to add that 
it abounds with information respect¬ 
ing tho ethnology, eommerce, and 
navigation of Melanesia, and i.s 
illustrated by portraits aiid land- 
scimes. 

Dr. Thomson’s iiai ralive'*' of his 
journey through the, Himalaya 
luoiintains is almost too purely seu'ii-^ 
tifii! in its eharaeter to oeeupy inueh 
of our space. The doctor seems to 
have eye.s only for the flowers, and 
rocks, and glaciers that adorn or im¬ 
pede his way,and has scarcely a w ord 
to say of the iuhabiliiuls who may 
dwell beside it, or of his ouu liain. 
Indeed, in reading his volume w o 
were often impressed n ilh t he not um 
that ho was absolutely alone- a sort 
of last man nniul the awful solitude 
of t hose barren mountains. We can 
understand, theretbre, how he was 
w ell entitled to the honour of giving 
hiw^fliime to a rhododendron, and 
how \ aluable his labours have been 
to the botanist and geologist. Nor. 
perhaps, ought we to complain of 
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the absence of the human element 
from his journal; he knew his busi¬ 
ness, and has doubtless done it well. 
Yet travelling through regions al¬ 
most unknown to Europeans, lodg¬ 
ing in temples among idols of 
Buddha, encamping often at heights 
considerably greater than that of 
Mont Blanc, crossing mountain tor¬ 
rents by swinging bridges of willow 
twigs, halting aw'hile in the vale of 
Kaslimir, and visiting the famous 
gardens of Shalimar, ho might, we 
think, have made his narrative more 
picturesque without impairing its 
utilitarian qualities. And when he 
tells us in four lines how' the inhabi¬ 
tants of a village w here ho was rest¬ 
ing turned out w itli drums to scare 
away the demons who were eclips¬ 
ing the sun; when en passant he 
mentions raonasleries of Lamas; 
when he tells how tho way-side was 
strewn with the skeletons of pack- 
horses, killed by fatigue under their 
burdens of merebandize ; when he 
describes partridge lumting in the 
plain of Iskardo—w'C feel a wdsh to 
know more of the villagers, and 
monks, and merehants, and huuls- 
inen. But while wo thus express 
what are^perlia])s unreasonable de¬ 
sires, we are bound to add that Dr. 
Thomson I'lill}'^^j;v<!i‘‘’'’(ls in impres¬ 
sing us with a very sublime idea of 
tho, region he exjilored, a vast table 
laud, where the bottoms of the val¬ 
leys average sq<nc IS.OtJO feet above 
the level of the sea, and the moun¬ 
tain peak.s a.seend seven thousand 
higher. His book is adorned by 
two eoloured jilates of Iskardo, and 
illustratod by an elaborate map. 

Continuing our sojourn in Asia, 
we now take up Mr. Kaikes’ Nofc.i 
on the Aorth-Western Brovinves of 
India.^i This, agaiu, is a work 
hardly within the designation of 
travels, but as it presents us with 
some lively and graphic pieture.s of 
life among tho Kajpoots we shall 
venture to include it in our review, 
hlr. Eaikes’ oJIleial eharaeter gives 
him ample opportunilios of observa¬ 
tion, auclan evidently warm heart and 
gen\iino turn for humour cnalilc him 


* iroi^fra t/linalni/a and Tilxt; aNanvtiir of a Jownry throiojh the Monvfains 
of Jiiflla, dui-iiif/ the By Thomas'lliouison, W.l)., F.L.H., 

Assistant Surgeon, Uoiigal Army. Iteeve ami Co. 

t Nnhs ()» the Norih-Ae.^lcrn rvorinres of hidia. By Charles Rvikes, Magis¬ 
trate ami Collector of Mjnpoorie, Chapman and Hall. 
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to make the most of them. "With¬ 
out oausins on his political views, 
which are favourable to the village 
system, we will at once borrow two 
stories from his work racy with 
oriental flavour. Mr. Eaikcs will 
allow us to plead our narrow 
space in excuse for abridgments 
which wo must confess to be detri¬ 
mental. 

Tlio rajpoot has the clannisli feelings 
and feuds, the love of a ride across the 
border, the readiness to appeal to sword 
or club, which marked our Celtic fore¬ 
fathers. lie has also the enduranco of 
toil, the tenacity of purpose and affec¬ 
tion, the devotion to the household gods, 
the homestead and the soil, of our Saxon 
ancestors. Such wa.s llola.si Singh, the 
elder of two brothers, proprietors of tJio 
village of Mullowlie, within Mr. iiaikes’s 
district. Thrifty and industrunis, tlieir 
wealth attracted a party of dacoits; 
llolasi was roused at dead of night, 
found his brother engaged witli the rob¬ 
bers, and arrived only in time to avenge 
liw death, and save the lives of his infant 
sons, of whom the elder was named 
Ewuz. Years paas<3d away ; Kwuz had 
married ; old Hohui, declining in life, 
had made over his estates to his son, 
Bijayeo Singh, as fine a fellow (says 31r. 
llaikes) as you often meet, e.surageous 
and high-s[>irited sis became a r.i.ipoot, 
yet gentle as a lamb, •'(•be h.Trmony of 
- the family continued unintirrupted, 
until Ewnz Singh was stiniidated, by Ws 
wifo’s relations, to demand a division of 
the hercdit.'iry estate, 'llo this he was 
entitled by law, hut old Ilohisi, being 
strongly attaelieil to the patriarchal stylo 
of life, ob.stinately resisted tho partition. 
The case came before Mr. Uaikes. It 
.soon ajipeared that the division of the 
dwelling-h(>\ise was the main simree of 
difficulty. JJoth Ewnz ant} iJijayoc were 
living in it, anil neither would yield to 
the other. It was settled to refer tho 
question to arlntr-ition, and tho collector 
w.as leaving the fort, when old Ibdasi, 
now HO infirm that he h.ad to he carried 
from place to ]>lac.e, eagerly calle<i him 
back. ‘ Sir. sir,’ he whispered, ‘you 
must nt>t go yet . you mu.st do llolasi 
justice, or these lads will fight, and de¬ 
stroy themselves and me. There i» trea¬ 
sure liuried in Mullowlie fort, and you 
must come ,and dig it up. Lift me ijp 
quick, lads, and cany me to the inner 
house.’ Scaring the women before them, 
his son and another stout follow bore 
’ llolasi into the quadiangle. ‘ Let me 
down there,' .-cre.uned the old man, 

‘ th'-re.’ It was a room where Evvuz 
Singh’s wife had ju»t been cooking ber 
husband’s ample meal. Fires were blaz- 
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ing, aud vessels sending forth a savoury 
steam. ‘ Away with all that,’ shouted 
llolasi, ‘ out with the fire, away with 
the ashes; and now, my boys, dig.’ 
Ewuz said, ' Sir, this is my house ; you 
may dig hero, but you will allow me to 
dig ill Bijayeo Singh’s house ; there ia 
the treasure, and not here.’ All agreed. 
Two sturdy follow.s were soon working 
away, with the peculiar zeal of natives 
in digging down a neighbour’s wall, 
while Ewnz flinched, as if hurt, at every 
stroke of the spade. The diggers wore 
buried to tho Hhouldi'rs, and patience 
was oozing away, when a spado 
struck upon an earthen pot, full of ru¬ 
pees. ‘There are more,’cried llolasi, 
as they paused ia their labour. So 
deejier and deeper tho digging went on, 
till a brass vessel w'lis reached, and 
hoisted out, .also flilcd with coin. All 
wont to work, some washing, soino 
counting, the vill.ago banyan weighing, 
and two t.aitors stitching barge hags of 
ciottoii-cloth, for the money. It amounted 
to h710 rtqiecH. Now came the turn of 
Fiwuz. But Bijayee’s apartments wer« 
long and dark ; Ewuz evidently did not 
know where to look, (irowing ibispe- 
rate, ‘ I'll go,’ he cxelaiined, ‘and bring 
my motlier ; sbe knows all about it.’ 
Away he rushed, .and returned presently, 
bearing in Ins arms what seemed a bun¬ 
dle of clothes. Tho old lady, emerging 
from the folds, looked round as if scared, 
an<l then, stsetehing out a withered fore¬ 
finger, jiointed to a distant wall. A foot 
below the Hurfattc, Ewuz came uiion an 
earthen vessel of coin. ‘Aly mother’s 
ni])oes !’ he exclaiineil ; hut the collector 
interposed. ‘ When did your mother 
bury her treasure ?’ ‘ 'I’wenty years 

ago.’ ‘ Tlicn this is not hers, for here, 
SCI', is the head of Queen Victoria.’ It 
was. III fact, Bijayee'.s money, hiiriod at 
tlie close of the last harvest. But tho 
old ilaiiie still kept hor sliiivelled finger 
pointed to the ground, and again Ewnz 
wont to work. Mr. Baike.s strolled out 
into tho court ; ho was recalled by a 
shout; Ewnz was uji to Ins knees in ru¬ 
pees. Together with what hud been 
found hi fore, there were now 21,^01 ru¬ 
pees. The krotty que.-itioii of its division 
was solved hy Ifijayee. ‘'lake tho 
money, sii,’ he said, addressing the i.ol- 
lector, ‘ I have plenty ; take it all, (tTOT 
i' to Kwuz : only ask him’ -and a tear 
trifkh'd down his fiuai,—-'a.^k him to 
love llolasi and me, and not to biirig 
dissension into our home ; other money 
1 lyiii get, blit where shall I find another 
brother Ewnz melted, and lell at lim 
brother’s feet. 'J'he lecuncilialion wan 
oomph te, and, we are glad to learn, has 
Luntiiiued nndistuibod. 

Our second story is of a diflereut 

s 
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kind, and may remind onr readers of 
jPicrinln. 

A frii-ml of tlio author was walkiug 
tlmptij'h tlio ward of liis Uintrict ffiiol, 
whoro the pritioners uiid<T trial were 
euiifined, when he was aecosted hy a 
iniddJe-agodinan, with small, red-look iiig, 
wild eyes, grizzled hair, a forehead 
running up to jioint. ‘They killed my 
child,’ ho reiterated, ‘ they killc-il my 
child! I hrought him ui) from so high,’ 
lowering liis hand near to the ground; ‘ I 
watche<l him, and cherished him; hut 
they killed him without any fault or 
crime.’ Iiujuiry hrought out that tlio 
jirisoner was on trial for murder, ami the 
eliild ho thus lamented was a pot tree 
which had hoen cut down liy the police. 
A native snpjilied the details. IJeerbul, 
the pi'isoner, was a jiai'chcr of grain hy 
trade, an odd reserved sort of man, with¬ 
out t'hildren, who eared for imhody but 
his old wife, and for nothing but<)Ho pet 
tree, which he had |danted wlieii .a hoy, 
and married, after his own marriage, to 
a well in his court-yaril. Kvery morn¬ 
ing lie and liis wife pimred water over 
the tree, wJiieh they looked upon as 
their cliild. By ill-luck, a hraiich of the 
tree overhung the adjoining wall, and 
damageil (he pl.ister by its droppings. 
'The neighbour, I’utni e iSful, demanded 
that It -.liould be ent olf, l>nt IJeerbiil hml 
no notion of mutilating his beloved tree, 
and returned a eioss answer, rntneit 
Went to the police, eoriijilaihi-d that the 
treo ojieiied a road for robbers to his 
house, and olitained a (no hasty onler 
for its lieing felled. 'Tins was done, 
lleerluil <;atiH) home in the evening wi(h 
a basket of leavis for bis oven on his 
head, and foinid his wife crying and 
beating liei bioast, and his iloor-w.!^’ 


blocked up with the fallen tree. Putnee 
called out, ‘ Well, Beerbul, will you do 
as 1 bid you in future, or wot?’ Heerbul 
was silent, but murder waa in his heart. 

Next morning, as I’utnee Mul came 
out in the early dawn, he saw what 
looked like three lights under liis neigh- 
liour’s wall; two were the blood-red eyes 
of Beerbul, the third wvis his match. 
Till' next instant I’utnee was on the 
e roll lid, with four bullets from the iiiatch- 
ioelv. ill Ins heart. Beerbul then sprang 
upon the ('orpse, hackeil off the arms 
and the head and .stuck them on the 
trunk and hraiielies of hi.stree, .and then 
stooping down, drank from the hollow of 
liis hand three mouthfuls of his enemy’s 
lilood. This done he reloaded his inateh- 
loek, and with it ami his sword, dagger, 
bow ami arrows, took hi.s post on the 
roof of his house. Hours passed on, but 
none were bold enougli to seize the 
murderer. A dog eaiiie to smell at the 
body, and Beerbul pinned bim to the 
ground with an arrow. The <lay and 
llie niglit w'ent hy, ainl his wife coulil be 
heaid encouraging him, ‘Well done, 
rajah! die like a man, .and never let 
lliem tie your liaiids.’ Hie jiolico sur¬ 
rounded the hon.se, Imt none ventured 
within range of the matchlock. But at 
the elo.-.e of the second day, Beerbul was 
indiieed to deseeiid by au artifice, 
pounced n]ion, ,nml seenn-d. Tlie trial 
ended in his being sent to the hUapnucc, 
or black as iransportation is 

tunned nil the country. 

• And witli this anecdote we must 
take leave at once of Mr. Kaikes’ 
plea,sant voIbiik'. and of tlio other 
travellers* with wlioiu wc have been 
journeying. , 


M A 1) O Is N A P T A: 

A Traokoy, tn One .Vct. Advpteu fitoai the Prenck. 

T HK storv of Pia, a dnnghter of the nolile house of Ihp Toloinmci. of 
ISu'nnn. who fell a Mutini to (lie jealousy of lier linsliand, Jsello da 
Pielra. in flic Tiisean Maremnia, is l.imiliar to the reader of Jlaiite, who 
has suggested the w liole tragedy of au event, no doubt familiar to his con¬ 
temporaries, in a few pregnant lines;— 

llieordi ti di me die son la I’ia, 

JSicnn.a mi fece, di.sfeee la .M.aremma, 

Sal' si eoliii die’ iiiiellnta pria 

Dispusniido in’avt-a I'oii la .sua gemma.— Purg. c. v. 

Following the suggeslion of these JiiA-.s, the Marquis de Bolloy has ron- 
strueled, with eonsiderahlo skill, a tragedy mono ad, called Malaria, which 
was recently in the full rim of popularity nt the ComciUe Fraa^aisc, wlicu 
its I uriher representation w an forhuhlen by the Emperor. The reason of tliia -% 
proliibilion ha.s never been stated, t'ertainly* it is nut to bo found in the 
trealiiient of this tragical ineideiit, which, for a French drama, is unusually 
free from exlravaganec ; while, unlike the bulk of what is presented on the 
French stage, it ex!id.s no false sympathy with guilt. The passions with 
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wliichitdealsaro.pcrliaps.too alien from our ottq to make tUepiccn aeceptable 
on our stage; but as a literary work it is full of merit. The tone is tho¬ 
roughly Italian, and as a remarkable etfovt to eoruletise a tragedy into ono 
act, we have thought an adaptation into English might not be hnintcrcstiug 
to our readers. Of course wt* have dealt freely in making such altcratiima 
as we conceived most likely to bring the work into harmony with English 
tastes. 

IBctimaiis ^^cr&onit. 

Count Nkt-LO dflia Pietra, a nolle Sienese. 

Don Casimo, Prior of a /teiffhbourint/ Vonvenl. 

h'l. vvio. a (ientleman-at‘Arms, i» (he .tenure if (he CoUNT. 

Pn DE Tolomwet, Wife qfCorsr Net.t.o ufli,a Pietha. 

Mila, ir yoiiug y'rf, in the service cf the Countess. 

The scene lies in (he Tuscan J^im'ewma, ioKards thiC close of (he (hirlecnlh 

cenitu'y. 

hall in a chateau. Poor in centre. An apartment opens mil on left; on. 
the ritjht a window, barricaded with iron stanchions. A Oot/iic couch B., 
with a table. 

(..'ouNT {discovered .teated, with a booh in hi.t hand). 

I’ll rend no more. Some fiisciuaiion draws 
Me ever back to this accursed book. 

AVliat \M-<‘teh was he who gave his nights and days 
To wring from nature all lier secret banes, 

Com{K>uad and hilK?l them, like vulgar wares. 

And make a ghastly im-iThandise of death P 
What L A^oulil have this shows me how to gain: 

But oh, not thus, not thus! 

IRi sc.t. ptoks t'c.ttlessly iotrard.t door B. 
Whal keeps this monk 

So long wilhin her chamber? J>oes she trust 
Him with tUc secret sluj withhohls from me, 
rid make to him confession ol‘th« love 
M'hiiTrbars me fi*oni the portals of her heart? 

Oh, how' I loved tip’s woman ! Ixivod? Jjovc still! 

To know' her soul mine, os her hand is, were 
Sujn’eipest bliss. But this can never be. * 

Vet, if m»t*miiK‘, no other man shall Inrast 
lie won the prize I wrestled for in vain. 

Death’oiily .shall dispntif my liriile with me. 

And him will I encounter by her side, 

It matters not how .soon! 

[ The Phuir I ntcr.t from the chambir if the Cul'NTES.5. 
At hist he comes. Oood even, holy fatluTl 
How fan's it with my gentle lady, pray ? 
jSIen laud your ciinumg in llie Jeeeii’s craft, 

]Vot less than they extol your jiiety. 

I look that she may profit much by both. 

What of iier malady ? I^’ot grave, 1 tru-st. 

How’s this ? You do not answ er—and that look P 
Prior. You'v'C sought my aid, sir, Jioniewiiat tardily. 

Col NT. TIow ? Tardily ? ' kV hat means thi.s freezing tone P 

Speak ! Tell me all! ’'Vhut fear is in your thoughl.sP 
'Within the last few days her cye.s have gained 
All their oltl Instil, and her cheek ils bloom ; 

Sinih's Silt upon her lips, her tones were glad, 

And health seem’d living m her frame anew. 

What lilight has eonie to eliange all in an hour? 

^ust not, my lord, thi.s Heeling gleam. Our art 
Warns us to dread it us a fatal sign. 

Even death at times puts on a masking guise. 


Plilolt. 
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Death! And no remedyP 

But one. 

Say on— 

Wliat must bo done P 

Eemove her hence at once— 
From the Maremma’s peetilentiul air! 

To-morrow—nay, to-night, this Tery hour. 

If it bo not even now, perchance, too late, 

Nay, nay, you must mistake. It cannot be! 

So soon to suffer— 

I do not mistake. 

Your words have struck a cold fear to my heart. 

I am to blame. Intent upon the cares 
Of patching up old flaws, adjusting feuds. 

Stopping the breaches of ungainful waste. 

Which long neglect and absence had engendered 
In my domains in the Maremnia here, 

I liaci forgot tile dangers of the climate. 

We shall depart to-morrow. Yet, now T think— 

Not that I would make (juestion of your skill,— 

You, father, though a stranger—from tlio north, 

'Tis said—have sojourned liere some twenty years, 
Defying death, yet doily fronting it 
How comc.s it, then, this malady, 1 pray, 

Is so capricious, working, as ’twould seem, 

In six short months, more mischief on my wife. 

Than on yourself in twenty years P Go to! 

’Tis something else— 

Nay, this, hut this! The air 
Of the Marcmma works in concert with 
An illness nnrlnred by the selfsame eanse: 

The heart’s home-siekness, air—a wasting banc, 

That lires the eye w ith an unnatural fight, 

J’uts a wan wislli’uiness into the smile, . 

Brings old faniiliar haunts and faces back 
In the brief rndianco of a feverish dream. 

Straight to be quenched in tears—a bane, my lord, 

That oVr a sick mind tlirows a deadlier glc^un. 

Snell is (he ninlndy, my lord. Hint now* 

Consumes tlie- sources of your lady’s life. 

But which may I'c arrested by a prompt 
Removal lieiicc to town—by gaiety - 
Nay, sir, proceed! And by a lover— 

Count! 

Oh, holy father, you mistake my thought. 

I W'ouhi not on my Oountoss lay the eliargc 
Of such disloyalty as you Hunniso. 

But did a husband's love siiflicc her heart, 

Would she so droop and fade for weariness P 
Some i’ar-oll'imagi'—ineinory, ])erehanee,— 

W e are noi alw.ays ni.a.sters of ouv dreams. 

You arc no wiser on this point than I. 

She is not like to trust her confessor 
With what she does not whisper to herself. 

In such ease silence is no sacrilege. 
dignanlly). My lord, iny lord, yoft shall noi snare me thu.s. 
Father, they fool us for their purposes ! 

As for myself, heaven knows, though bow'd with grief. 
Tortured with jealousy, 1 hold my wife 
Worthy of boundless honour ami regard. 

But there be those about her not so pure. 

The plot—I see it all!—was ripe to-day. 
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A most convenient weariness is this! 

Who ever died of weariness ? 

And von 

Think me, belike, suborn'd to aid their scheme P 
You, father? No! ’Tis Mila I accuse— 

Mila, the chosen attendant of my wife j 
A light-brained country girl, who day and night 
Dreams of the town, and scores of suitors there; 

And beiiig bent to get away from here. 

Gives out my wife is ill;—cajoles yourself 
To trust her story—laughing all the while 
At the good simple priest’s credulity. dovm. 

Pbiob {aside). Great heaven, forgive me ray suspicious thoughts ! 

[2b the Count. 

My lord, ’tis fit that I be frank with you. 

For some time past a rumour has been rife, 

Which centres darkly on yourself. 'Tis said, 

That, goaded on by jealousy to seek 
A vengeance dark, deliberate, and sure, 

You wittingly expose your innocent wife 
To this miasmal atmosphere of death. 

Count. What matters it to me what babblers say P 
If there be danger, they must see I sliare it. 

This atmosphere, that shrivels up the lips, 

Has breathed on mine;—this fever of the blood. 

This languor of the soul, 1 too partake. 

I’moB. Think you 1 know it not? Have 1 not read 
In your wild eye the traces of your pangs P 
Seen that a kindred fire consumes you, too. 

And that, if death shall bear your lady hence, 

Ifou will go dqwn with her into the grave P 
This is your purpose—your desire, your hope. 

Count. No mor<S 7 -no more ! We shall depart to-night. 

1’biou. Yes; save her, oh my son! She is most pure 
And loyal. Nothing have I learned from her 
Of you, or your designs. Should evil thoughts 
Assail yo«, listen to her voice alone! 

Sienna, when*you w'edded her, foretold 
A happy jssuc to the feuds ^hat long 
Mad ranged your sires in sanguinary strife. 

Blight not this golden promise. Wgteh yourself; 

Distrust the blood that courses in your veins. 

What you have thought is only known to heaven, 

This angel, and myself. Adieu, my son ! 

Doubt her no more, and all may yet be well. [Exit. 

Count {alone). How cheaply may an angel’s name bo bought! 

An air of meek contrition, folded hands. 

Some penitential words—the thing is done ! 

Oh, this repentance may find grace above. 

But not with frail humanity like mine. 

1 must have vengeance on this cruel girl. 

Whom they call angel. She bewails, I know, 

The false step of a moment, yet would die 
Far rather than divulge her lover’s name. 

Ah, would 1 ne’er haa known her—ne'er been bom I 
Fain would 1 die alone, no crime but one 
Upon my soul; but some fiend urges me 
To drag her down with me into the grave. 

Still is the image present to my thoughts 
Of one that dries ner hypocritic tears, 
ttich with my treasure, with my jewel blest— 

Oh cruel Fia! How 1 love her stUl! 
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A word would sare her. Why conceal this name? 

That mystery broke, I would forgive her all, 

Snare Ikt, and die content, but to have seen 
My rival for one moment face to face. 

But yield her up to one, who now, perchance,— 

Even now, stalks like a phantom round these walls, 

To pounce upon my wealth! Oh hell, to die 
Ere our good swords hare cross’d! Bear witness, heaven, 

'Tis he that tortures her—’tis he that kills, 

'Tis he that roused this hell within n^ soul! 

[A tnmpet heard without. 
A trumpet! [ Goes to wi/tdoic. 

Ha! A horse, all white with foam! 

The rider wears the Tolommei’s garb. 

He beara a letter. Now, his errand done, ’ 

Ho turns his stood, and straight is gone again. 

Pnti r Flavio with a letter, which he delivers to the CotTNT. 

'Tis oven as I surmised. Her father’s hand! 

[Zfcffrfj the tetter, then turns to Flavio. 
Nothing was told this messenger, I hope? 

Flavio. Nothing, my lord. 

CouKT. ’Tis well. Give order straight, 

Tliat no one be admitted to the castle 
Tlu'so next two days, and bear a wary eye. 

Away! [Exit Flavio. 

Her father to be hero to-morrow! 

■Well! Let him come! Some rumour, sure, has reach’d him. 
Ho says to-morrow. I reply. To-day! 

[^Stts down and resumes the hook- 
Come, trusty counsellor, advise me now. 

Lot me peruse the place again. Ila I Good! 

’Tis here ! (Xcads.) ‘ I'he cli.xir of the Mag’an king-s. 

A subtle poison* of exceeding power, •• 

Flxhales a fragrance pleasant to the sense, 

And brings about a gentle, paiiiless death.’ 

(rood, I would have it so! ‘ If smelt to only. 

Slowly it works, but still with certainty; * 

In such case ‘tis but to increase the dose.’ 

Oh, excelleut device of science, thus . 

To deaden pain—delighting while it kills. 

Here is the ^loison, then, which freeaes up 
The blood, yet pains not,—leaves no trace behind. 

Its action may be counteracted, too> 

Should she rtuent, or I repent me. Here 
I hold the antidote, in case of need. 

Once more I’ll see her; and this time, belike, 

I may learn all, without these desperate means. 

Oh, may she speak that word, and from herself 
Avert the peril to my rival's head! 

Grant, oh ye heavens I ho fall into my Imnds, 

That she may live! But let me forth awhile. 

To cool the lever of ray brain, and still 
The raging pulses of my tortured heart, 

Before I seeJt this final interviejr. 

[Aj he turns to yw out, he is met hy Mila, who enters with 
a bouquet in her hand and starts back, alarmed, on seeing 
him. 

Ha, Mila, still with the acenstomed gift! 

Mila (with embarrassment). My Lord! 

CovsT (taking the bouquet). What brilliancy.what charming tints! 

They grow choice flowers in the Maremma, giri? 

Mila. Sir, my betrothed—— 
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Cor XT. Oh, BeppoP A good youth. 

MitA. Oh no! 

CocxT. Luigi P 

Mila. Zifo, sir. 

CocNT. llovr, anollicr P 

HLs name is—Ah, well, weU, I see you l)lu 8 h. 

But, Mila, have a care. Not yet sixteou, 

And u ith a secret! (Aitide.) HcaTciis! What fire is hero! 
{Aloud) When girls arc silent, 'tis because they love. 

■ uni crossing to 

This lily never bloom’d in the Mareuiina, 

These llowers were by no rustic’s luuid nvningoJ. 

Perhaps they hide some letter P No! But stay. 

Have i not somewhere heard, that in the East 
Flowers are disjwsed, by rules well understood, 

*i’o bear the Becret inesaagos of love P 
1 charge these llouers ^^illl mine. 

[Fmpiies the contents of a phial on the bouquet. 
Heavens, what a look! 

Praj'. let me have my flowers, my lord! They’ll fade. 

I never saw more beautiful. 

Indeed 

I had to travel for them many a mile. 

You arc not angry, sir? 

Angry P Oh no. 

At such sweet tlioughtfulucss how could 1 beP 
Take back your flowers. 

Oh thank.s! 

[S/<e is about to smell to them when the CorxT snatches 
them from her. 

On second thoughts 

3 will myself present them to the Countess. 

(•o, child, and say that I await her hero. 

Oh, tlwnks, niv lord, this is so kind of you! [^F.jcit L. 

CovNT {alone). Tliey are all leagued against me, yet not one 
Can 1 find open to os.sault, not one. 

Why, even this girl, I’ve had her dogg’d in vain, 
fl’liere Ih a general compact to betray me. 

80 near tho goal, I feel my puqiosc fail. 

* , ILooking at the bouquet. 

Poor flowers! The tears lie licavy on your leaves. 

Weep on, w'eep on, for yo shall vv>rk her doom. 

No, let her live ! I will destroy thorn. Yet 
Perchance they are a present from his hand 
Perchance he cull’d them for her yestenlay 
And though he did, what matter? Such a death 
Were much too cruel. Lot me honco! 

Flavio {appearing at centre door). Are you 

Alone, my lord P 

CouxT. Speak low! 

Flavio {advancing). One of oiir people 

Has jiist come in, who tells me that he saw 
Near Civitella, at the break of day, 

A troop of cavaliers, all arm'd, upon 
The march to this^chateau. 

CorxT {aside). Ha, is it so P 

Her father here already! 

Flavio. Striking off 

By a cross path, he hai headed them an hour 
Or more. 

Count. ’Tis well! An hour? That mil sufSce. 

Flavio. Ah, I forgot. One of the jau-ty seat 
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A bunch of flowers to Mila, who, no doubt. 

Expected them. 

Count. Ha, flowers P (Aside.) ’Tis he, 'Tis he! 

Father and lover both array’d agamst me. 

[2b Flavio. 

Go find this man, and bid him wait for me. l£xit Fuavio. 
Count (alone). And so, Count Tolommei, you would fain 
Surprise us; but you'll find us on the watch. 

How to prepare to give you fitting welcome! 

[Flacek the bouquet on the table, and exit through door 
in centre. 

Enter Mila and Countess. 

Mila. How! no one here P Gone ! and my flowers P What shame! 
Countess. Mila, I’ve told you not to blame the Count. 

Ho Bufi'ers at the least as much as I, 

Without complaint. It makes him wayward,—mo<fly. 

Mila. And so ho wreaks his humours upon us. 

Countess. Hush ! Hot a word against him ! Once for all 
.Remember that he expiates with me 
My fault, and not his own. Forget not this. 

My girl, and in some future day, when we 
Have left this castle, never to return. 

Should some dark legend on its walls be traced, 

And men speak evil of him, lot your voice 
He raised in his defence. Oh, theu repeat 
This secret of my life, and for my sake 
Protect my lord and his good name from wrong! 

Mila. For «oMr sake P Well, i will obey. But ne’er 
Shall fraud or force make me accuse you, madam. 

Countess. Ho more. 1 suffer somewhat lees to-day; 

I do not seem to need your arm's support. 

My spirits are more cheerful, and I long 

To look upon the sky. [Approaches the window. 

• How beautiful! . 

Yo spreading pines, yc old primeval oaks, 

And thou, eium lake, the mirror of the sky. 

How fair yc are ! What fragrance from tljc earth, 

As from an altar heap'd with flowerets, stcains ! 

And yonder sea, that stretches far away,* 

Its deep blue fading in a s^ver line! 

I love and bless thee, thou fair Tuscau land. 

And yet 1 own, another place it is 
To wnich 1 fain had spoke my last farewell. 

Hear rne, kind heaven, show it these eyes once more. 

That so ray sunset may reflect my dawn; 

Though but a moment, grant me yet to see 
My ow n sweet native soil. My prayer is heard! 

Is this tlie murmur of my childhood's stream, 

Laving the long hair of the willows P Hush! ' 

My garden's balmy breath salutes my cheek! 

Yes, yes, it is no dream! What joy to tread 
This velvet sward again ! Who spoke of dying P 
Mil*v Oh, my poor mistress ! 

Countess. Castle of my sires. 

Grand even in ruin! War has scathed thy front, 

And o'er the scars of thy proud battlements 
The ivy and the jasmine tliickly creep. 

See, Mila, see the white swans in the fosse. 

The towers reflected in the trembling waves, 

And yon old man. It is my father! Hark, 

He caUs%> me. I come. Who dares restrain me P 
Know you it is my father P Let me go! 
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My fathor! Ah, these bars! Where am I then P 
What dream was this P Ah me, death comes so slowly! 

[MIla cusaisis her to the coueh. 
What have I saidP Nay, child, dry up your tears! 

Mila {observing the bouquet on the table). 

No, lot me weep ! But look, here are my flowers! 

CooKTESS {taking the bouquet in her hand). 

See how unjust you were! 'Tis plain he left 
Your gift for me, and will no doubt return. 

You cannot think hew kind he used to be,— 

With what a proud timidity he watch’d 
My every wish, and hover'd round my path ! 

And yet, when yielding to my father’s wish, 

And his assiduous cares, I wedded him, 

Like you, I trembled in his sight. He knew 
A childish fancy had forestall’d my heart. 

And well can I divine the bitter pangs 

This knowledge must have causca him. But at first 

Ho was so tender, so forbearing, kind. 

That day by day he grew into iny heart. 

Displacing thence my early girlish dream. 

One day you’ll learn this sweet and serious care, 

This grave imperious charm, this holy bond. 

Where love is mingled with re8[)ect and awe. 

But toll me, child, where did you find these flowers P 
How’s this ! You hesitate P 


Mila. I was forbid— 

But what of that P What have 1 to conceal P 
{Aside) And yet I vow’d! TcU her I must! 

{Aloud.) Know, then. 

One day, as I was walking by myself 
Down by tho^iver, on the opposite bank 
I spied a flower so lovely, I resolved 
To havedt; so 1 bared my feet, and stopp’d 
Into the stream, wdien all at once a man 
Sprung from the thicket and stood full before mo. 

Countess. A robber? 

Mila. ®fo,,a man of noble air. 

CoTTNTEss. Proceed. 

Mila. > For whom these fiowersP he said. I answer’d. 

Sir, for ray mistress! Do you serve, said he. 

The noble lady, whom her lord, thpy say —— P 
But for your sake I’ll not repeat— 

CouNTB.ss. He said P 

Mila. Mliat we all know; and what is more, he vow’d. 

No saint in heaven was purer tlian yourself; 

And thoiigh a stranger to you, so he said, 

Hje’d gladly die could he withdraw you hence ; 

A*thousand questions ask’d he, with an air 
So tender!— 

CocuTESS. You replied ? You stay’d to hear ? 

Mila. How could I else P He spoke to me of you. 

Besides, he had my slippers in his hand, 

Which 1 had taken oflTto cross the stream. 

You smile—but coi^d I go with feet all bare P 
Well, in a word he would not let me part 
Till I hod promised him to come again, 

To meet hun there the Tuesday afterward. 

Countess. Ah, foolish girl! That is to-day. 

Mila. It is. 

Countess. You will not go P 

Mjla. 1 have but just returned. 
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lie met mo na I went, arm’d head to foot, 

And gave this nosegay to me. How, my lady, 
l)o you reject it P 

CovNTEBs {iiaide). Woe is me! I die. 

Mila. TIk* very thing ho dreaded. If their beauty 
Surprise your mistress, were his very words. 

And siie suspects you, not a word of me, 

^'or of forgotten friends, but tell her this, 

Tliat she may crush them not beneath her feet, 

T1 lese flowers, tlie present of a stranger's hand, 
lllooni’d in lier father’s gardens yester mom. 

CoUi\Tr.ss. My father, do you sayP Oh blessed gift! 

I may tJien press them freely to rny heart. 

Inhale, without a blush, their sweet perfume ! 

My father’s gardens! Oh, my soul revives! 

These lovely flowers ! ilcnM‘ml>cr, if I die. 

That I would have them near me in the tomb, 
liook at this golden broom, this dazzling rose ! 

Heaven has sown beauty wide through every land. 

Hut underneath no other skies, methinks, 

{shall one behold such gardens, half so fair, 

As those that bloom around my father’s halls. 

This sTuilax must have drunk my own dear stream ; 

They used to praise its dark enamell’d lints 
Against my check, its coral tendrils tu ined 
Among my dusky tresses. Pnt it on. 

"Mila, No. place it on a brow more fit to wear it. 

Cui'XTESS, (White Mila is engaged in adjnsfing theJtowers in her huir. 
Would you believe, my girl, that far, far hence, 

IIeari.s have been found,—thank hoavf'ii! not often found,— 
iSo soil’d and stain’d by the jiolluting air, 

And weariness of cities—men so vile, , 

And Avomen, too, alas! sometimes—who’ve riix’d,^ 

I’oismi with th(‘ pure perfume of a flower P,' 

Mil.a (aside). .Poison ! (Jrcat heaven! This dead!)’ paleness— 

\_tSnatctus the nosegay from- the hand of the CoUNTESS. The 
C'orNT, u'hu has entered a short time before, adnances and 
tales if front her. • 

Ah! 

W^hat is the matter, IMila,® 

(Smells to the boufjiui.) I rejoice 
To find you stirring, madam. (To Mila. You may go. 

'\^'c wouhl be )»rivate with your mistress here. iJUxit Mila. 
[Count restores the bouquet to the CoUNTESS, %oho thrones 
it hastily down vpon the table. 

It is enough my Itatid has touch’d the flowers. 

To make vou cast them from you with disdain. 

Your pordou! 

Ever this sarcastic tone ? 

You do me wrong, my lord, most heavy wrong. 

AVhat are the flowers to me when you arc b}- ? 

Your eyes with sorrow wan are all I see, 

In them I read the pi-uigs that rack your heart, 

Seek in them, oh in vain! some glimpse of joy. 

Ah, to rekindle that—one gleam, but one— 

Chase with my words the trouble from your brow. 

Calm for one day the agonies I cause, 

I’d give my life—alas ! I would, I would! 

Madam, I doubt it not. Death is your hope. 

Even now you deck yourself to welcome him, 

Daily and nightly you hold converse with him. 

On him bestow the charms that moke you fair; 
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The tomb for you iei but a bed, no more, 

Fraf^nt with liowers, and wooing', ■where you 3 reani 
To sink into a long luxurious sleep. 

Countess. Ah no, my lord. Life, erea whoa bitterest, is 
A tyrant whom we love, although ho wouiuls. 

Oil, with what rapture would I cling to it. 

Would but your auger yield to my despair. 

If trusted, lored, as once, my days roll’d on 
Betwixt my father and yourself m poaee. 

When you condemn me, Nello, you forget. 

Till this grief found me, I was but a child. 

Speak but the wish, I am ready to lire on. 

CofST. Oh say, resign’d to bear a life you loathe! 

No, Bia, no, you die without regret, 

Clasping your secret to your heart—cold, calm, 

Too proud to sully my name or your own. 

But all too full oi his for mine to hud 
The sorriest comer there! What is the world. 

What sunshine or our weary life to you’t* 

You look to find a Iwltor world beyond— 

Ob, 1 am jealous of the heavens themselves I 
A world where I shall never meet you, for 
Within its limits I may never come! 

Coi'.vrrss {nmig). You fright me, Nello. What wild words are these H 
C«>L'.VT. So death but part n.s, you will smile on death. rA'/Yjf doten L* 
(.k)L\VTKss (iioinff up to Aim). Nello. this frenzy drives me to despair, 
t 'ome forth from these black labyrinths of doubt, 
lleuJ from your eyes tins curtain of thick night, 

And recognise your wife for what she is. 

I ara not what your tortured fancy paints, 

Living I sailer—sufler if 1 die. 

Death, as I lee it through a mist of tears, 

Is bh\^k to mo as life, and as unlovely. 

Yet would you pardon—oh yes, would you once 
Forgive the wrong so bitterly atoned, 

Ob, liow you might enamour mo of life. 

By giiyug me an aim, a proud desire, 

A hope, hdwe’er remote, to win you back. 

Then, Nello, then, oh 1 should fear to die. 

ITow' sVeet a task it wei% for you and me. 

Bravely to tread tliis new' path side by side, 

Each chet'r’d by each, and bcarirtg each our load. 

Which every day should lighten in the joy 
Of the returning dawn of golden hours. 

So cheer’d, the hi*art would falter not, nor fail. 

And we might find again 

Count. No more, no more! 

•(A.tide.) Oh, how her wortls confound me ! Who, to hear, 

To see her, but must deem her pure from guile f* 

(Aloud.) And so my cruelty—my fell designs. 

Might in your pity bo redeem’d at last? 

Oh, could 1 hope for that! 

Countess. I see your thought; 

That this should be, to you seems hopeless, wild; 

I own it hard, yet not impossible. 

For one who bears a noWe knightly name 
To hide him in a pestilential waste. 

To kill a wife there, is an act abhoir’d, 

And marked for infamy by all mankind: 

Yet on this victim of a jealous rage, 

Mis victim, with a softer eye can look. • 

I’assion so erring, such dark frenzied thoughts 
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Deserve her pity, who hath caused them all; 

A nd when this man, blameless till then, and brave. 

Who, if he fell, by love was hurl'd from high, 

Led back by love, regains his former self, 

Stoops for forgiveness, begs to be beloved. 

Then- 

Then? 

Oh then, in some far distant spot 
For these twin hearts are blessings yet in store. 

And in this pilgrimage you'd follow me ? 

I would! 

You could iind courage for the task! 

But he, this lover—he, who, mask'd in night, 

Held parley with you at your balcony, 

He whom your silence sliiclds from my revenge, 

Shall he, 1 pray thee, bear us company ? 

[CouwTESS covers her face with her hands; Count con~ 
iinues facing up and down the chamber as he speaks. 
This phantom who makes havoc of my sleep, 

This man, whose hand, perchance. I’ve clasp’d in mine, 

Tins musk, that vanish’d in the shapeless night. 

But lefl a stinging whisper in mine ear. 

Which mumurs evermore, ‘ She loves thee not 1’ 

Countess. Hello! 

Count. Who at this very hour, belike. 

Boasts of his triumph ’mongst his wassail friends. 

And drowning my dishonour in his cujjs. 

Completes the revel with his mistress’s name! 

Countess. Hello! \_Falls fainting at his feet. 

Count. Good heavens! W'hat have 1 done? 

[^Raises her, and places her on the couch R. 
Countess. Ftar not. 

1 am dying. Hello; this blow is the last. 

Yet is there something I woidd say before 
1 die ; heaven knows it is the very truth. 

My sole crime was this fatal interview, 

Grjwte<l in pity to importunate prayers. ^ 
the farewell to that childhood’s love, 

NN'hose story 1 have told you- 

Count. < Then it was —- P 

Countess. The object of that love of early years. 

The heart’s lii-st dream, which, for a time, despite 
Myself, disputed its command with you. 

W oaken’d by absence, it was waning out 
Before my gratitude for all your care. 

When bis return, unlook’d for—^fear, surprise, 

Oh, I was wrong! Yet all he ask’d was this. 

To see me but a moment, to receive 
A sentence less relentless from my lips, 

A farewell less unkind—the heart needs sueh! 
t'ouNT. Sentence P Farewell P What proof have I of that P 
Countess. The oath I swear in this my dying hour. 

These lonely walls, these iron bora, yourself! 

Count. What surety have I in these iron bars P 

Can love not force them in a thousand ways p 
Lacks he a messenger— a bird will serve, 

An arrow, or a nosegay waft his tale. 

CouNTSss. I understand your meaninjg. Be it so! 

I'll not defend myself, let one word more ! 

Look in my face; then say, if you read there 
The traces of disloyalty and shame! 

Count. Ho, no, guilt never spoke in tones like these 


Count. 

Countess. 

Count, 

Countess. 

Count. 
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1 feel your words are true, and 1 believe them, 

Deaf to all promptings else. That look, that voice. 
Suspicion cannot live within their sphere. 

Oh, could you know how long this nungry heart 
Has waited, Pia, for one word of thine. 

How all its golden dreams came rushing back 
At one sweet gleam of kindness in your eyes! 

Then at your feet I was content to live. 

Or die—cartHl not, if ’twero pity, duty— 

You loved me, Pia—loved, and T was happy. 

My watchful tenderness had won your soul. 

When this man came— 

Countess. Ho could not alter me. 

Count. Say, then, what made you countenance his suit P 
Emboldened by your silence, he hopes on. 

Believes you love him— 

Countess. As a sister might. 

Count. Too much for me, and not enough for him! 

Countess. He looks for, hopes for nothing more, I swear. 

Did I not know he holds your honour dear, 

Dear as my own, T should abhor the man 
I now, perforce, must pity and respect. 

Count. By heavens, I long to see him more and more! 

But this true squire, this brother, this tamo slave 
Of duty, has made shipwreck of my life, 

To black perdition hurl’d my soul, and I 
Will not believe you, madam, till your lips 
lleveal the caitifl’s name. Your liCo and mine 
Depend upon that word. Do you consent? 
Countess. No ! 

Count. If I vow’d T should forget this name, 

That, undivulgcd, thus tortures mo, or if 
Oblivion werb impossible, should swear 
To crush all thoughts of vengeance in my heart ? 

Countess. Alas, alas! 

Count. For mark, this mystery would 

Make me suspect my very brother’s self. 

He caiT\p once to Sienna. Ha, you smile! 

Countess. IP Oh swiJet heavens! 

Count. And why not he, as well 

As any’other man, or ratfler heP 
Oh, I grow mad! Gods! whom W 9 uld I not kill, 
That I might ding his heart down at your feet, 

And say, ‘ ’Tis his!' 

Countess. That name, my lord, my tongue 

Shall never speak. Itcvengc, with all your race, 

Is native in tiic blood, and, though you swore 
By every holiest vow, a clay would come. 

When words, oaths, all would fail to curb your band. 

Count. Ah, how you love this man! 

Countess. Love P I would save 

Both from a crime. 

Count. And make a double victim 

Countess. Would I might fall the only sacrifice. 

And by my death redeem another’s life ! 

Count. And whose that other’s P His alone, ay, his! 

Mock me no more ! I read it in your soul, 

’Tis some base churl you sliroud up from my wrath, 
Sliame, and not love, puts gyves upon your tongue, 
Shame to have stoop’u to a ciebasing choice. 

My rival’s name— 

Is peer, sir, to your own, 


Countess. 
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And were my life now to In'gin anew, 

I would desire no better, nobler name ; 
b^or be that bears it bears a soul as high 
As liis proud titles, wbicb were worthless else. 

Brave, but the terror of his foes alone, 

Jlcspecting my position, sir, and yours, 

Bearing his sorrow meekly, he would ne’er, 

Lik(! a foul spider, have enmesh’d his prey 
Within his coils in loatlisome nook obscure, 

To gnaw it slowly, surely, noiselessly. 

Lover or spouse, if love had warped his brain 
To murderous fhouglits against his mistress, ha 
Hud slain her by one open blow, not slunk 
Accomplice of the vaporous ])estilencc! 

Count. My wTath shall make thee tremble ! 

CouNTisss. Tremble? I, 

A daughter of the Tolominoi ? Oft 
Our ancestors have met in battle gripe ; 

W’hen did they quail before each other’s frown'? 

Their sinews, sir, are yours—their heart is mine! 

Hlav, but no outrage! Take sucli vengeance as 
Bolits your lineage. My life is yours, 

To expiate rny fault, if fault it be. 

Destroy the spirit’s mansion, hoAv you will. 

But save its mistress from indignity. 

Urge mo no more; 1 bear unto my grave 
'J'hat name, nor you, iior any one shall know. 

Count. Defend your lover, madam, to my shame! 

CouNTJSSS. Count della Biefra, J defend your wife; 

Against j'oursclf defend yo\ir lionour—mine. 

But 1 am w eak, ill, suft'ering—most nntit 
Ijonger to urge a parley, which but serves 
To quicken wounds that rankle. What, beside, 

AVould it avail me? The disguise is dropped. 

And the conditions of tlie hargain clear: 

Die, or denoimcc the object of your liale! 

My choice is made. Death ! ’Tia already near. 

CoiTNT. dfcise to the last! I look'd for not lung lesjs. 

^adam, but one word more, and 1 hate done. 

Your father— 

CoirNTEss. My fathelr!— 

l\)i N 1 '. Ilenring vague reports 

Of what you sufl'er—snfl'erings charged on me. 

But igJioraut td’ the story of my wrongs— 

Col'NTiiss. Is coming? 

Count. Ay, to-day. 

Countess. My father! I 

Shall sec him—ho may—And to you, my lord, 

I owe this! 

Count. See, I hold his letter here. 

(Vu'NTESS. Thank.s, thanks, my lord! 1 was unkind, ungrateful. 
Count. Less than you think; for those same tordy thanks. 

They are, m sooth, but little due to me. 

W'itliiu nil hour your father should be here. 

But mark me, madam, ho or I must die. 

Y’ou shall not see him. • 

Countess. How! Kotsechiin! Who 

Shall step between the father and his child? 

CoT'NT. Death, that even now sits darkly in your eyes. i 
Countess. Who told you what my sutieriugs are? 

Count. My heart. 

That shares them—my blood iced in my veins like yours. 
By the same poison ! 
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COIWTBSS. 

Count. Mine ! 

Mine, in these flo'R'ci's my hate snspected. 

Countess. TIow ! 

These flowers? Just He.iven! I have deservetl my fate. 

Oh ves! 'Tis death indeed. When hope had <hiirn’d— j 
My‘father— 

Count. Listen! You may see him still— 

You still may live to nurse his failing years. 

Countess. Ah, you deceived me, then? 

Count. No, madam, no! 

Hut my resolve gives waj' before your anguish. 

Tlie hand that dealt the wound can heal it too: 

This perfume ijwldhtg out a phial )— 

Countess. * Give it me! 

Count. Live for 5 'our father! 

Tis his eommaiul. TTarlc to that warlike air, 

The Tolommei's Alarch! 

Countess. The air T loved. 

O yes! I would live still! (rive me! 

tJie 2 >hial, and is about to smell to it. 
Count. His name? 

Countess {pushes away the phial). 




««ver! 
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Count (drawing his sicord). 

Dead with her seerot! Pend! My vengeaneo foil'd I 
Now, then, to sell niy life dear at tho least! 

My brain reels round; niy arm is powerless! Ho, 

I'lavio! 

Feavio (enters hastily). 

My lord, your people liave thrown down their arms. 

Count Tofomiuei— 

• Admit him ! Let him eome; 

He’ll fiiftl his daughter with Iht bricR'grooni here! 

I Falls, and dies at the feci of the CoUNTESS. 


Count. 
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AIN ! rain! raiu!—nothing but 
rain! All the ditclies full of 
w ater, and the pariridges’ eggs hope¬ 
lessly immersed! The poor draggh;d 
p.arent pair, serambling balf-way up 
the hedge bank, erouehing amongst 
the dank rotting grass and hraniblos, 
ruefully gazing at the wreek of their 
paternal and maternal, and of onr 
lirst of Septeinhcr hopes! Poor 
little wee tilings, with bits of ogg- 
sliell sticking aliout them, paddling 
along theplashy high-roads, squashed 
by every fat farmer's gig and hig¬ 
gler’s cart, their parents’ natural 
feelings too utterly washed oiR I'y 
the eternal drizzle to make them 
take the trouble of looking for an 
addled ant’s e^g or watcir fly 
(drowmed, possibly, the week before 
last) for their gaping and staggering 
oflKpring: everything, in short, ren¬ 
dering it a dead certainty that on 


,the ‘next first’ we shall have no¬ 
thing rising Ix'fore us but baVreii 
pairs’or phiATy cheepers. 

Snell were the miseries reported 
to UR by the liead kecpiT, in a min¬ 
gled state of grief and ale, last Juno; 
and too truly have his e.\]>ectations 
been f ulfllled. Who lias shot any- 
tliing this ye.ar! ‘ Seven men laying 
hold of the skirts of one partridge,' 
to (*seape the ilisgraeo of a blank 
(hi y! 

Alack and well-a-day! for want of 
Kjxirt, let US full back on the ' plea¬ 
sures of memory,’ and dream of 
what has been. As we are not to 
have any snort in England this year. 
Jet us go abroad for one day. 

Does any one know Herr Trostcr, 
that ‘ fat knight of the castle,’ broad 
in the .shnuhler, still broader in the 
‘ benin,’ radiant of visage, with every 
capillary of his handsome, honest 
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face tingling and glowing with glo¬ 
rious Itauenthaler wineP Has no 
one of all our up and down Rhinc- 
steaming countiymen ever met him, 
disporting himself, like a convivial 
porpoise, at his iron-grey brother- 
in-law's in the Rhine-gau, not a 
hundred stunden from the entrance 
to the beautiful and almost unknown 
WisperthalP or standing in the 
quaint old court-yard of his own 
‘ hostclrie,’ all mighty oaken beams, 
and w'ine tuns, and narrow windows, 
like the illustrations of JJer Lkd 
von der Olockc'( 

How cool, and yet how rosy he 
looks, under his press of white enu- 
vas jacket, clean shirt, and whnt 
brother Jonathan calls ‘ pants’!— 
easy and cool, curling out gracefully 
about the bows, like an eighty-four 
gun shin under full sail. He needed 
no Ilranniinical straw girt round 
his poidly person to tell him when 
he had enough!—a three-ineh rope 
would not have prevented his having 
' yet another bottle!’ 

1 fell in with the worthy Herr in 
this w ise :—Stopping at Sitz- Bad 
one summer, and becoming slightly 
bored there, 1 struck up an acquaint¬ 
ance with the goveninient school- 
mastc'r, or ‘ spraeh-lehrer'—‘ spt'eeh- 
toacher,’ as he delighted to be 
called : a innn of feeble body, and 
not much strong*'!' mind, who in his 
mellow moments («hich were not 
rare) was always lamenting his hard 
fate, ns excniphtied in his having 
marrictl a ‘ Bauer niiidchett’ (m ho^ 
by the bye. ^^aH a good woman, and 
kept him in moat excellent order; 
so cJEcellent, in fact, that his very 
soul Avas not his own) instead of 
wailing for some beautiful Kng- 
londerinn or rich Russian princess, 
for either of whom ho had ready 
prepared an ear-splitting and tooth- 
iraeturing German ode. Tins ode 
he rend to mo one evening after a 
light supper of cold boiled trout, 
n Vhuile, and of course, ns in duty 
bound, .1 admired it exceedingly, 
and eomparod it to every elfort of 
the IVutonie lyre, from 

Anna Mariecluni wo gchcst «lu liin ' 
up to 

Ih'krantz nut Lauh! 

My admiration having warmed 
his heart, he introduced me to Herr 
Triister. his great patron, as an 
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Echter Englander, in whom there 
was no guile whatever, and gave mo 
such a high character to that Teu¬ 
tonic Falstafi', that I got leave to 
fish in a little stream that trickled 
through the meadows close by, on 
the condition, however, of paying 
for tbe trout I bagged: an agree¬ 
ment which was carried out satis¬ 
factorily to both parties, by sending 
the ‘ haus-madchen’ up to the great 
hotel every evening with the con¬ 
tents of my creel; and the ‘ happy 
return’ was duly handed over to my 
stout fricifd, to his unmitigated 
satisfaction. 

Indeed, so delighted was ho with 
the bright silver ‘ gulden’ I managed 
to extract from hia stream—in 
which he himself was wont to 
popjoy in a very aboriginal man¬ 
ner—that one lint' day lie invited 
me to join in a great shooting expe¬ 
dition he had organized, over a 
manor on which he Jiad the right of 
sporting, and (as I found out after¬ 
words) over certain other Tnanor.s 
on Avhieh he had not that same; in 
short, to take my pastime with 
others, us far as we could without 
being stopjied. As it fell out. w'c 
w(*re not. stopped, which made me 
suspect that sundi'A sinu-militnry 
fore.sters had -iveeivcd a quiet liiut 
that good w me might he hail literally 
for a song, not a hundred miles from 
my worthy entertainer’s wirths- 
chaft. ^ ‘ 

Hoping and oxpei'ting not so 
much sport as fun and novelty. I 
boTTOAved a gun—a regular iiopgun, 
good enough at twenty-live yards in 
a gunmaker’s yard, but of very little 
use in the tield ; locks infamous, of 
course; Laid in a niigbty stock of 
powder and .'•hot, tiie grains of one 
nearly as large as those of the other, 
and ‘ retired for the mgJit,’as the 
novels say. 

Some time before daylight I xvns 
aroused by the clatter of a mitraitlc 
of gravel against tlie xviiidows, de¬ 
livered in unsparing bandsfull by 
Herr Trdster, who 1 firmly Ix'lioved 
in my drowsy xvrnlh to have at 
least two near and dear relations in 
the * plumbing and glazing line.’ so 
anxious he appeared to smash the 
glass : aud, 

irp 1 ro.sc, and dciin’d my clothes. 

Bid up the chamber door, 
and went out into the morning. 
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How often in one’s lifetime does 
one see a really morning ? Ho¬ 
race Walpole aoclares that he should 
not know seven o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing if ho wen? to see it, uid I really 
am not surprised. No two mornings 
are alike. If you got a bright brassy 
fine early morning, you are bitten 
to death by the gnats and grey flies 
till eight or nine o’clock, and then 
drenened to tlie skin for the rest of 
the day ; and if you arc going to 
have anything like tine weather, 
everything is dank and steaming, 
chilly and clammy, with tho trees 
and bushes looking os eheerfui ns 
a posse of Irish i)celcrs who have 
be(‘ii still-hunting all night in a 
moss. 

An utterly dank steamy morning 
was it when I appeared before Herr 
Trbster, whose rosy close-shaven 
fare gloaming through (ho mist 
would have done very good duty 
fir a London Novemlier sun. Civi¬ 
lities (and yauns) evehanged, we 
procceilcd on onr way. 

It was very melandioly ‘all out¬ 
side.’ Sluggish wreaths of vapour 
tilled up the valley below. marKing 
the twistings and turnings of (lie 
little stream, and hanging lazily on 
the oak-woods.. All was silent and 
sleeping ns we passad through the 
^village, exeept. Ilie ‘ too-wlioo’ of a 
dissipated ow 1 on the hill above u.s, 
iind the chirping of the crickets in 
the baker’s slioj). No! ^deeuledly 
no 1— 

I'p in the niortiiiig’s no for me, 

I’{» in the nioriiiiig early. 

That is to say, not m wooded and 
comparatively low-lying countries, 
or by river sidi'S. Neither ben.st8, 
tishoa, imr birds (barring ducks), are 
Tvortli looking after iii the very 
early morning in such situations. 

I ]i amongst real mountains, or hy 
the elill'-girt sell, though even there 
not always, it is tjuitc luiother thing. 
Depend upon it, that for one really 
beautiful * dawn,' we have a dozen 
beautiful eves. 

So tbrotigli the mist and miro wc 
plodded on, drearily enough, p^f 
the great grey Gast-liaus at this 
early hour fast a.slcep — wo might 
^ almost bave heard the kelliiers snor¬ 
ing -rr past the jdashing iirunnen, 
so gay and aparkliug in tho after¬ 
noon, surrounded by seedy-Iooking 
old ladies, suppo.sed to be princesses, 
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and ancient warriors, riband-W- 
deeked, with white hair and jet 
black moustachios—^now so steamy 
and sloppy, like the waste-pipe of a 
common-place factory engine—past 
the broken-down wall of the old 
sehloss, through tho dripping wet belt 
of fir-trees, invariable companions of 
three Cockney-German rcaidontzea 
out of every foui'—then along tha 
hollow slatv road, gradually ascend¬ 
ing to the high table-laud. 

\Vo were noithiT of us very cheer¬ 
ful or talkative in tlio misty morn¬ 
ing. in spite of the. grand sinirt 
■which (we hoped) was in sloro for us. 
I'he truth is, gentle reader, if tho 
truth must bo told, which, by the 
bye, I rather doubt, that tho worthy 
llcrrand myself hod, iu Meltonian 
phrase. ‘Cotne lo grief the previous 
nfternoon. He—the llerr Wirth— 
hiid asked mo down to his mighty 
cellar, to try nil the varieties ol tho 
renowned Hauciitlialer, and hod 
carried with him a long glass 
tube, a candle, and a wine-glass 
into I hat timplc of llacehus. Arrived 
there, lie had cunningly extracted 
the bungs from the casks, and in¬ 
troducing llio tube into tlic aperture, 
brouglit up by craftily sustaining the 
tliirty-ilve niile.s of atmosphere on 
hi.s fore-tingiT nail, about a glassful 
of golden nectar. How often ho re¬ 
peat ed this feat T know not now, 
though possibly I did at tlie time, 
but somehow or another the tiiho 
slipped into the deepest (oisk, and J 
W’okc the wine-glass, and Herr 
A\'irth tnmhh-d over llie candle, and 
somebody •stoli* the cclJar-steps—at 
least, vve'eouhl not find them in tho 
dark; and I tliink that at last wo 
lioth fell asleep, and Hle[>t, as far us 
1 f'aii remember, v’cry peaceably, 
till a dorir optmed just over our 
hend.s, and Frau Wirthin npjK’ared 
in the iloorvvay, with the level rays 
of tho setting sun streaming in on 
one side of her portly person, and 
demanded— 

* Heinrich! in Gottes Namon was 
tier Ilenker machen sio so laug iro 
Keller f 

As vulgar little lioys say, ‘ w-e 
cauglit it,' and possibly wo deserved 
to ‘ eateh itbut ever sine.e that 
memorable afternoon I have felt 
perfeef ly convinced that the fongi de¬ 
veloped and nourished by the ^co- 
bobc exbalatioiiB of numerous wine 
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caBlfs ffeiicraie miasmnta, producing 
the most disturbing and deJoterious 
i'ttccts on the human cerebrum. Let 
the sanitary refonner look to it! 

So, all things con.sidercd, we were 
not very cheerful at lirst; but n hen 
the mist got higher and the day got 
brighter, and particularly after we 
1<‘ft the first little dorf, wo felt quite 
lively. 

And pray in wlmt manner did the 
first little dorf contribute so much 
to the re-establishment of your 
wonted joviality, gontlomeu sports¬ 
men P 

Never yoti mm<l, gentle reader; 
bnt whatever it was, we felt inueh 
bettor after it, and trudged up the 
deep slndy roa<l like giants refre.shed, 
though our spirits w ere sadly damped 
now and then by the iiorril)Ie smell 
of the rotting ^)otato ])atches about 
the village. Tii a little higher, and 
out we came on to the tlat table land, 
spreading out before us for miles, 
parched and arid ; doited here and 
there with little groups ofpoverty- 
strieken viood and mud hovefs, 
liiiddling elosely together, slioulder 
to shoulder, half .supported, and 
pcrhnp.s more tlian half wanned, bv 
the mighty Leap of nuinure piled 
round them; seemingly,within ten 
minutes’ walk, but with two or more 
deep raviue-like i alleys intervening, 
merely niarkeil bv a slight furrow' 
trending towards Ihe Kliine, or by 
tlie lops of the lolly U'eches that 
grew on their siile.s. 

The harvest wa.s all in. so Iheiv* 
was nothing to relieie the iimnotony 
of our walk. Jlero and there an 
ngeil w riiikled erono, of .some tliirjy- 
five i*r thereabouts, might lu' seen 
jiottering about some pet pol(.li of 
turnips or kohlndu ; but there were 
no men ; they'were all—wliere the 
deuce wen' they P and where are 
they nlwavs in that part of tlie 
wi'i'ldP One never sees liiem at 
work in the fields after jdoughuigis 
over, and not always tlnsj. One 
might as well look for a i/oim,/wo- 
man, nothing female being ever seen 
between thirteen and thirty, whieh 
is decidedly im ‘ .mcient age’ in those 
‘ agricultural districts.’ 

No eheerful farmhouse, with its 
W'alls eovered with roses, and it? 

‘ misses's' well-kept emerald turfed 
flower-garden Imfore the dix*r; no 
Bjuu-kling alder - .shadowed brook, 
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with the cows 8tandiD<{ mid-leg in 
the clear water, enjoying the cool 
green shade, with the swallows 
w hisking and dipping about them ; 
no farm-boys taking their sleek 
brown horses out to the half- 
ploughed stubbles; nothing—not a 
sound, not a sight—bird, ^?ast, or 
tree—to put one in mind of an Eng- 
lish farming country; all flat, bare, 
and brown. Ijet new-fashioned 
farmers grumble as they like about 
hedgerows and hedge tiralx'r. the 
want of them makes a country look 
terribly dreary. 

It is true that the wild blue peaks 
of the ‘Eifol’ far away before us, 
aud the warmer tinted, well wiHided 
hcight.s i>f Ihe Taimus range behind 
U.S, gave a certain ‘ ipiaintness’ to 
the hindseape ; but theri‘was a want 
of incident that made it terribly 
wearyaonii' ev«-n to one well used to 
the Wiltshire side of Assheton 
Sinith’.s country. 

Ihit hungry men are never good 
judges of .scenery ; and. convineed of 
this, we hurried oil towards the next 
dorf. from which indistinct soumls, 
beti'keniiig great conviviality, were 
borne towards ns on the morning 
breeze. Soon reaeliiiig it, and jump¬ 
ing over a low mud wall into an 
orchard of slrmted apple-trees, wo 
found ourselves m tlie midst of our 
party. 

Oil my frieml.s! my friends! 
what neoy.'isity was there for your 
‘getting youi'xehes up' in that 
insane manner P Who sh.nll deseribo 
yiiuP Your leather gaiters, with 
mighty buckles and straps, half way 
lip your legs, stout enough to tura 
the tusk of the oldest Imar in the 
Kifel. V»>ur eccentrie cajis—your 
guns, with broad worsted belts and 
tas.sels, alicays in the way— 3 'otir 
enrnmsly eontriied mcchanisins to 
prevent your guns going off acci¬ 
dentally, ami wliieh never .seemed 
to have any efl’oct till the moment 
you tugged at the trigger! W’Jiy 
could you not go out partridge 
sliooling, oh most quiet of doctors 
and (tovemment otfli-ials, without 
dressing for I>er Freischiitz, and 
sticking long knives in your girdles? 

We were received with endless 
hurralus ami wild * lurie-Helie’ clio- 
nisscs; and without further ado, 
one Viaving authority plunged into 
a mighty pannier, and extracted 
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tbercfrom a cold roast iufiint pig, 
that would liave gladdened the heart 
of Ho-ti, — always the standard 
thing on these ocoasious, endless 
yards of bread, and an inimily of 
lK)ttlt* 8 , with the gleaming topaz* 
coloured wine peering through their 
sides. Tlic breakfast was quickly 
spread under the flat-topped apple- 
tree, and enjoyed as anything in the 
breakfast lino cun only be by men 
wlio have had an eight or ten inilo 
walk before getting it. The ‘ zuk- 
ker,’ as Devoniiuis love to call it, 
w us perfect; and when our wolfish 
and silent meal was over, 1 sup- 
jio.xed, from the haste with which it 
was discussed, that we should he in 
action immediately. iSut a bit of 
it! Kvery man set in to sing as 
hard as he could, and sung well too, 
thajiks to his curly truining—«jutiint 
choriissos Iblioaing every verse, 

‘ ziich-heisas tralla lallas,’ and 
' schnanpoe Bclia]q)idoe8,’ getting 
perfectly bewildering — the wine 
pii'i.smg pretty frcelj' meanwhile. 
Considering A\hnt ‘time of the 
morning’ it via.s, I am sure any 
gentleman tvith the slightest regard 
lor his leg.s wouhl have been per- 
fwtlv Justified in declining to shoot 
‘rabbit and cock over beagles’ in 
elose cover with us.lbr that duy at 
r ic.ast. 

J think very few Gennnns aro 
what wo should eall ‘ thorough 
sportsmen they posftivcly revel in 
tlie idea of a ilny’s hunting or 
shooting, they write the best 
‘sporting’ songs in the world, and 
certainly sing them better than 
any other people ; but (possibly to 
tlieir honour) be it sjxiken, it is *eer- 
taiiily not llie sport itself that they 
care so much about. T«x) happy in 
escaping but for one day in the 
season from tli^ thraldom of heaiiro- 
craey. and loving nature for its own 
.sake, they enjoy a day’s shooting as 
much, or |H.*rhups more, than anyone 
else: but little matters it tothein how 
many head arc bagged; they jilunge 
into (he fresh, fine country as into 
a bath, and positively wallow in tlie 
‘tailcr air.’ At last, having got 
through every song m our ‘ Yagd-lied 
^ JJiicli,’ clmrusses and all. we got 
under weigh, each one slinging Ids 
fancy ganie-lMg—workc'd in Berlin- 
woof by his ladie-lovc—over one 
shoulder, and hia gun over the other, 


and girding himself about with hii 
tasselled powder-horn and sbot- 
poueh, sidlied forth. 

The dogs (shade of Sancho 1 snob 
dogs!) simmperod and ran, and 
fought, and scrntelicd their fleas, as 
if the idea of sei'iithad never ororaed 
their canine intellects. Possibly 
bored by the singing, which they 
had duly accompanied by dismal 
howls, they rejoiced in their free¬ 
dom, and gambolled before us. We, 
their soi-dimnt masters, formcil into 
line, and on reaching the first hit of 
serubliy stubble, prepared resolutely 
for lU-’tion. 

AVe advanced for some timo with¬ 
out meeting with any signs of the 
enemy, the dogs caracoled and 
barked, and the men sung, and 
smoked, and ‘yodloil,’ seemingly de¬ 
termined to give the birds a hint 
that they were coming. Suddenly, 
in the midst of an exquisitely-exe¬ 
cuted chorus,— 

AYitli noise niid flutter, up did rush 

a covey of birds from a patch of 
kohlrabi, at least a hundred and 
fifty yards before us. To say ‘ wo 
fired at them’ would bo saying 
notliiiig. The entire lino kept up a 
• well-susiniped fusillado from bodn 
barrels for a minute or two at 
least. 

1 have beard or read that French 
oflieers considered the ‘rolling fire 
from tlie face of a Urilish (*olumu* 
the most deadly thing they had ever 
met with in the course of their ex¬ 
perience. wliii'li was pretty exten¬ 
sive. This, however, wok not the 
ease with us. I do not know 
whether our fire wan not rolling 
enough, or whether the face of our 
cohiniii shut its eyes when it fired, 
or whether (lie enemy was too far 
oil', but Bomciiow. w c killed nothing, 
not even one of the dogs, which 
rather surprised me. Whether that 
boh-taifed cur who, placing his 
caudal uppenduge hetw een his legs, 
Atent straight home aeross-counlry, 
enjiveniiig his journey with dismal 
howls, was ‘pe[»p«Tcd,’ or merely 
disgusted with our style of shooting, 
I know not; ho went his way, and 
we continued ours. 

The enemy having fled, or ‘ flown,’ 
we celebrated our bloodless vic¬ 
tory with more ‘ Zach-heisasaaaii 
Halloah Trallallas!' and before 
T 2 
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long, came into action again. The 
birda were scarco and wild,—not 
much to be wondered at, considering 
the rumpus we miide ; but still, by 
ateadily pursuing the rolling-fire 
system, one came down now and 
then, and great was the squabbling 
and rejoicing over it! though the 
‘ spolia' generally consisted of a 
head, a tail, and a pair of wings, all 
the intervening substance being shot 
into ‘ thin air.’ Still, it had been a 
bird, and that was something. 

I ROOD got tired and, to say the 
truth, rather alanned at tliis style 
of sporting, and hiutod to my stout 
friend that the best thing we could 
do W'ould be to ‘ lose’ ourselves in¬ 
continently. undhave a little sporting 
on our ‘own hook.' We soon ae- 
complishcd our object, and leaving 
our friends marking their way over 
the plain by fire and smoke, 
managed to pick up a few' stray 
birds and a ])aro or tw'o. Eut the 
mid-day lieat soon beeame so in¬ 
tense, liiut we were obliged to ‘shut 
up.’ My fat friend east himself 
down upon llio hard-baked ground, 
and I nestled beside him to get a 
little of his shadow, both of tis 
thirsty and baked as the ground 
iiself.' 

Aliis! here was no sturdy Tuuler- 
keei)er with a York-keg filled with 
mighty ale slung over his shoulder, 
to tuinister to us in our distress ; no 
bright little rivulet tinkling over the 
clear gnmite gravel, in and out 
amongst tlie long purjih- heather, 
serve ns a dibit out to our ‘ wee drii]»- 

{ uc;’ no sturdy farmer slalkeilout. Ins 
leart warmed by his mighty dinner 
and post, pramliul pqu*. halloing; to 
‘ilessie’ to bring out a ‘ joog o’ \ il 
all was dry. and brown, and thirsty 
ns tlie /nlifira itself, tlie ocea.^ioiinl 
fainl eliirp ofsoine Jialf-I>aked grus.'- 
hopper, or the electrical .siuipping of 
the dwarf f'ur/.o-pods, making one 
fetd hotter than ever, tbir friends 
soon auiiouneed their appivaeh like 
Christian 

Mit Itauch uiul D.vnipf, 

and in a fiwv moments wc wore all 
rc-unifed. in still fewer we were all 
discussing the remains of the break¬ 
fast, and gurgling the amber wine 
out of the ‘ loug-neeks’ whieh had 
b<'eu brought up by a posse of 
rogged peasant boys. 


Light German wine is not worth 
the drinking after it crosses the 
channel;—loses its flavour—-can’t 
stand the sea voyage—must bo doc¬ 
tored! Bah! Just have three or 
four hours' shooting in England or 
Scotland, either if you like, under 
such a sun, and over such a dry, 
burnt up expanse of stubble as that 
over which wo had been stumbling 
since breakfast, and then try a bottle 
of pure grape-blood ; not your bran- 
died, burnt sugared, and brown 
jiapered port and sherry, but pure, 
simple, fermented grape juice; and 
then abuse pure llbiuo wine if you 
have the conscience! 

Would whiskey—w'ould sherry— 
would—with deep respect be it 
spoken—would eveu real ‘strong 
beer.’ brcw’ed by the most particular 
of "N^'iltshirc farmers—have pro¬ 
duced half the fun that those poor 
half-dozen of green bottles did 
amongst us? Wc called it liy no 
name, we bullied not for ‘ Lieb- 
frauonmileb, Wurtzburger-stein,’ or 
the produce of the ‘ llunimheits- 
hausen Ilofkcllerit was a fact, a 
reality, nud merely named from the 
year of its birth, lionest ‘ Zwei und 
vcirziger Weisse.’ Tliarik heaven, 
it wa.s light and good ! The effeets 
of a quart or fv\o of strong beer on 
the joking powers of our party 
would have been dreadful! As it 
wa.-i, ilie jokes rolled out a.s thick 
aiiil lieavi' as a sliiii’a cable, and 
some of theiii niniost ns long! 
Tniie-hoaoun J puns frimi the 
blicgiMide Jflafcier— strong stories of 
Ober and Unter — Forsters — and 
slightly improper ballads about their 
w oodland advculures, streamed out 
one after the other; and not until 
tlie last morsel of the small porker 
had been discussed, and the last 
* long ncek’ draineij to the very 
dregs, did wo weigh anchor. 

(.iooil hearted, straightforward 
fellows! rejoicing in their short 
holiday—revelling in their momen¬ 
tary burst of freedom, with no one 
to spy niul tell — everything they 
said and did, they ehorussed man¬ 
fully— 

Nur wo vlie Gemsen springen 

Kaan man von die Freiheit singen, 

and refreshed, they bent their steps 
towards a port of the country which 
promised them a little sport more 
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gwtcd to their habita and inclina* 
tions thim the hardbakod atuhbleii 
over which they liad been trying 
their tempera and boots all the 
morning. 

Though the table-land on which 
we had spent the early part of the 
day seemed at iirst sight almost 
boundless, yet a short fJcrman mile 
towards the Rliine it began to dip; 
and though here and there great 
sheets of table-land kept up the ge¬ 
neral appearance, deep gullies ran 
tlirough it, soractimc.s a quarter of 
a mile or more in breadth, with 
steep sidi'S, and level, plashy bot- 
tom.s, swarming in winter with wood¬ 
cocks and snipes ; their sides clothed 
with well-grown beech-trees, all 
running down towards the larger 
valleys that carried the used-uj) 
blood of the country into that great 
vein, the Hhinc. 

Down these we went, beating and 
bru-shing, forcing our way through 
the thick wippiee of the sides, and 
tramplingthousandsofpurpleautumn 
crocuHses in the rich moist bottoms ; 
8\\ ishing through the rank-sniolliug 
beds of monkshood ; and shooting 
nothing—seeing nothing to shoot. 

At length, reaching ii thick jwitch 
of stunted beech, lying on the elope 
of one of the little #\alley8, it was* 
deteriuiued to beat it out secundum 
artem. Tho mass of men went into 
the little valley below, and I wa.s 
left at the post of honour ‘ a-top.’ 
After a few minutes’ shofiting, yell¬ 
ing, and clapping in tho distance, 
out bounced a whacking brown fox, 
and carrying his brush gallantly, he 
made a straight line across country. 

I gave spasmodically a view halloo, 
in a manner that 1 flattered myself 
would have done credit to the oldest 
‘ coverdurker’ in Leicestershire; and 
fancying at the same time that 1 hod 
^von these Teutonic yokels a lesson 
in venerie which would open their 
eyes a little. To my astonishment, 
up they came, with haggard faces 
and hurried steps, asking all manner 
of insane questions at once: ‘ Had 
I shot myself?—had 1 gone mad ?— 
had I seen a wolf, a bear, a boai*J or 
the devil himself?—was I much 
hurt?—where was ho gone?—and 
what, in the ‘ name of the hangman,’ 
was he?’ Z^aturally taken rather 
aback by all this, 1 explained, with 
due humility, that 1 viewed a 


fox, and had greeted him after the 
manner of my country. Like most 
men who are, or suppose themselves 
to he, in advance oi their age and 
2>osition, I was disbelieved and 
mildly sneered at. It wm strongly 
hinted that a proletoire like mysoff 
was positively alormdtl at tho con¬ 
sequences of iinding himself face to 
face with an animal which (as was 
well known) was reserved by tho 
hnuglity nobles of llriLiiin for their 
exclusive hunting and eating; and 
at last, utterly abaslit'd by the tor¬ 
rent of words, I entreaU'rf them to 
return to their stations, and give mo 
aiiotbor elumee of rolrieving ray 
cliaracter, devoutly hoping, and in¬ 
deed expecting, that it there woro 
another fox in the cover, he would 
have the good scuse to take a hint 
from tlie noisi'we had liecn making, 
and quietly double buck on tlio 
beaters. However, fortune was 
against me, and scarcely had tho 
‘ treihers’ rccoinimmeed their yell- 
ings, whi‘11 out bounced another 
‘ lleineke,’ not twenty yards from 
me. and for the first, and 1 liopo for 
the last time in ray life, 1 felt my 
‘ brow hurning with the brand’ of 
‘Vulpicide.’ However, when in 
Turkey, do as the Turkeys do (they 
^ wi>uld havt) done so under the cir- 
ciirastauccs, doubtless); and raising 
a feeble whoo-hoop, I soon had tho 
whole line round me again, wonder¬ 
ing at ray good luck, and condoling 
with me over the supposed nervous¬ 
ness which hail deprived me of tho 
glory of shooting two foxes in ono 
day. 

They ^re certainly right, h'oxes 
must bo killed soineiiow, and hunt¬ 
ing in that countrj" is perfectly out 
of the quc.stion; but still one did 
not like tho idea of the thing. 

Our next ‘ noble game,’ as we wont 
down tile wooded side of the ravine, 
were two or three wretched squir¬ 
rels, which were knocked ofi’ tho 
brapehes and bagged in triumph; 
nt>t by me, 1 am happy to say; nut 
at last, seeing the way the game was 
going, I got rcsignea, and made up 
my mind to shoot everything I came 
across, from a tom-tit to a tinker’s 
donkey. 

I really had liad no idea of tho 
existence of such beautiful forest 
scenery in Germany os that in which 
we soon found ourselves, so diSerent 
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from tbe weariaoTno pine forests, 
witl» the p’ound covered with the 
dead brown needle leaves, and tho 
trees standinj; so closely together, 
and HO like each other, that one can¬ 
not see twenty yards on any side, 
or fhid the way hack when the 
beaten path *is left for the same 
distance. Here the beech-woods 
were perfect; the emerald green 
mossy turf, relieved in patches by 
tho rich brown * moss-nowers,’ if 
one may call them so; n ith the j)nre 

S old green liglit liltering through 
10 dancing leaves, ina(te mo lliinic 
more of Shakspeare and.Shelley than 
of Hchiller and JIciTu*. 

Outburst the singing mania again, 
and every man roared at the lop of 
his voice,— 

Siiiil uii.Hro inntten fllicd'T 
Voin ,S<tniH'ii-gl;iii/. criiil/.t. 

So l<!g»‘ii wir tins iiiodcr 
Wo IVisehos WasstT s[>ntzt. 

Wo Zc|>byrs sariftos Hlascii 
Uer Soniio (Haiiz boait'gt, 

1)» Hchliil't man .aur <Ioin Ka-.L'ii 
Mit Aiiiiiulh einguN^iogt! 

But the outburst nas of shorter 
duration tbnu usual; everybody was 
getting rather tired, and ne were 
gradually getting nearer tbe great 
object of the day,—the covers iu| 
which wc expected to lind roe-deer.' 
Already one had been rt'ported at a 
vast tlislaneo bj’- some of tlio ])arly, 
—feeding, and, imleed, evidently 
moving. But liaviug been .stalkeil 
with va.st circumsjiect ion andtroubh', 
and after much seratehing, and 
creeping, and swearing, the sup¬ 
posed roe turned out to be an 
artistically-disposed scarecrow, ami 
tho ambitious yager ret arm'd, per¬ 
spiring and blasphemous. J'fothmg 
daunted by our companion's failim', 
w'o pressed on to tho thickest part of 
the Doech-wood, and were soon dis¬ 
posed in a row down the eentro drive, 
in remilar battue fashion. I found 
myself with only one man in sight, 
on my right hand, a thick screen of 
birch eoppieo befbre me, and the 
slaty bed of a winter stream, now 
dry as an oven, on my left. Hap¬ 
pening to look towards my right- 
nand neighliour, it seemed that 
something was going wrong. I did 
not like his looks; he handled his 
piece like a crow-keepor: he had a 
balf-unhanpy, half-determined way 
of fiourisumg his gun about, that 


augured badly for the safety of my 
legs. One iran tell in a moment 
from tho way a man handles his 
gun or hi,s billiard-cue, whether he 
knows how to use them or not. I 
called to him to know if there was 
anything the matter. ‘Not yet; 
but Hans Homebody had seen 
or heard a hoar somewhere about 
here, la.st ninter, and it was po.ssible 

-’ What was jios.sible 1 never 

heard, for at the same moment, out 
boiincetl a fine roe from the h-nf/ 
screen liefore us, and took the drive 
at a bound. ^My nervous friend ox- 

f )loded—I can hardly say fired— 
)ot!i barrels at tbe same moment, 
and the roe eraslicd, apparently un¬ 
hurt, througli the umierwood; but 
at the same instant, from tlio 
t liicki't hefope u.s. there arose a yell, 
followed by such a hurst of unearthly 
Jiowlmgs and luincntings, that 1 
fanciotl at the moment that llu' roe 
was un ‘ iilte Hexo,’ and that she had 
been hit. A\ e remained pallid at 
onr posts, and in a few moments tho 
beaters approached, bearing one of 
their cotnpanion.H, who exclaimed 
that ‘it was all out with him,’ 
and lamented lieiiig cut off in 
his youth (he was not much more 
.than si\t\) most |nteou.sly, t)ii ex- 
'nTuinution, liovevcr. itanpeared that 
tlie e.xteiit of the mi.seliief was the 
receiiit of a good-,«i/ed buck-shot 
jiLsl below the knee ; and by the aid 
of a jiOfdcet-bandkcrcliief and a 
liber.al apjnication of that true ‘ poor 
man’s pui.ster.’ ‘ small change,' ho 
was soon ns livel}' as ever. 

Instead of being at all abashed at 
his clumsiness, my friend seemed 
rather elated at having hit some¬ 
thing, and glorified himself over the 
marvellous sliooting powers of his 
gingerbread pop-gun. Happening 
to glance my eye towards him aftor 
the heaters had returned to their 
piists. 1 saw, to my intense horror, 
tlial he was loading w'ith ball, in 
order to en.sure * a kill’ at hi.s next, 
chance. Horrified, as T said before, 
I entreated him to desust; but he 
only grmned, and continued ham¬ 
mering. b'le.sh and blood could 
stand uo more, and pointing my gun 
at him, I swore by * all the powers,’ 
that if he did not get out of sight 
and shot round the corner, I should 
feel obliged to give him such a dose 
of ‘ No. 6’ as would spoil his shoot- 
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ing for that <lay at least. Evidently 
fooling the force of wy Jirguments, 
ho obeyed with alacrity, and left mo 
in peace. 

Our little discussion hod appa* 
rently been hoard and appreciated 
by the beasts of the forest. 1 sUkmI 
under my tree, straining my ears to 
catch the warning crack of a rotten 
stick, or the light rustling patter of 
roe or liaro over the dry leaves, but 
iiotiiiog came; and ie.auing against 
i"r tried to analyze the whispt'ring. 
It (I’muring, and ruslling mass of 
jittntid, now near now distant, that 
filled the air, and ruse and foil 
on the whisperings uf the evening 
bf t'f.no The ‘ too-too-tooral-do’ of 
tiio wood-pigeon and tlie asinine 
lunglitt-r 01 the wooJ-pocker were 
oltl 1‘rii‘nds. The little brown mice 
sent tied about, under and over the 
fiillon beech leaves, cheeping and 
.squeeling. The lizards on the bits 
oi hiti slate in the <lry f^irrent bed, 
elnrrii]»j>ed their appri*cialion of tlie 
ivarnith of the sotting sun on their 
plti’iip little stouioidis ; and aerus.s 
the path, on the smooth stem of a 
yoKiig ix‘<N‘h, a seieef party of grass- 
httppers. ' bright green and scarlet 

ackets. ‘c scraping awav most 

M*rsev' "I'lgly, apparently for the 
amuseie of a giggntic beetle with 

»■( ed antenna:, who stood 

’ .1 . .townward, before them, either 
j 'j;* the coiiecrl, or meditating 
which ol rite performers would make 
the best senper. A patr of great 
brown borneU, an ineli and a lialf 
long, wheeling round ray hcml, 
broke in upon my reverie, and 
warned me olf. Taking the hint, 
I was just turning to move to an¬ 
other tree, when a slight rustling 
made me give a glance Pwvarda the 
diick beech screen on the opjtosite 
inde of the path, and I found myself 
' ice to face ^ith a roebuck just 
drawing hack to make his spring 
-leroHS the ride. I do not know 
which was the most astonished; but 
le hesitated for a moment, and that 


moment was his nudoinjg^. Tlio shot 
stniiik him like a ball in tho fore¬ 
head and tumbled him head over 
heels backwards into the eovw, stono 
dead. 

I hod hardly reloaded whmi an¬ 
other roe bounded across tho ravine 
to my left, not quick enough how¬ 
ever to escape tlie contents of both 
barrels, which struck her in tho 
head and side, and killed her as in¬ 
stantly ns her partner. 

A few miuntes after tho drivers 
ctirao straggling up, hot and tind, 
and our little party being got 
together, and a few jokes ex¬ 
changed in good fellowship with 
our Tmllet-driving friend, wo were 
all only too gitid to troop otT, 
following our lengthening shadows 
towards our airy breakfast parlour 
under the tlal-tojinixi ajmle-troe. 

We had a fiiir show of game con¬ 
sidering all tilings. Eight or ten 
brace of partridge, half a dozen 
squirrels, one fox, throe too, black¬ 
birds and tliniHlies mntunerablc, a 
leash or two of liarcs, and a beater 
winged, but not bagged. All tho 
game excepting the roe, which 
were taken by tJio foresters, wm 
sold by B H[iecics of auction, like the 
fish oil Hastings beach. A glass 
or two of*wine went round, and aa 
tho last rays of the setting sun were 
pe<‘riiig over tho purple peaks of tho 
■Eifcl our merry party broke up, 
scattering in little companies of twos 
and throes towards their homes. 
The light smoke of their pipes 
litreaming steadily up in the calm 
eveniug air, and the chorusscs of 
their songs coining faintly towards 
us long alter the singers had laded 
in tho darkne.ss. Over the broad- 
backed Btubbltm my fat friend and 
myself trudged homewards in the 
bright mof)ii-ligbt, as tired, gentle 
reader, as you must bo by this time, 
but with rfoubtJesB more agrooablo 
impressions than ymu are likely to 
have of our day’s shooting in Uer- 
many. 
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TEE TOAD 

^HE following story fell into my 
A hands on the death of a yotmg 
Gorman friend. He was an inte¬ 
resting youth—full of all wild Ger¬ 
man fancies, blending together the 
known as well as the unknown ))he- 
uomena of mcsmerisin, and forming 
a whole of physical supernatui’ali.sm, 
so to speak, which would require 
large faith to refer back to any ad¬ 
missible proofs of magnetic influence. 
When I asked him the meaning of 
the adventure which he named the 
‘ Toad's t’urse,’ and u hieh 1 have 
translated in spite of it.s improla- 
biiity and detective keeping, he 
shntggi'd his shoulders, saying. 

‘ Fate or mesmerism I transmigra¬ 
tion, if you will, or wilehenilt !’ 
Then, when more closely pres.sed, 
he added, ‘My good frieml, 1 write 
tales, not dictionaries ; if tlu‘ puhlie 
cannot understand my mean mg, 1 
will not condescend to glossaries or 
purn])hra8e8.’ 

So the affair ended. I can add 
nothing, ns translator, to (he oracu¬ 
lar bri'vily of the author. Tlie tale 
may be one of mesmerism, or of 
mere superstitious fancy; it may he 
explained by the higher pheiuunen.'i 
of elaifVMyunee, or be sent into 
the reee.sses of faded fables. 1 know- 
nothing more than what I now 
give to the reader, who must inter¬ 
pret, according to lii.s own mental 
state, a tale whieli might have been 
written by a madimui equally with 
a scholar. 

« * * > 

The toad had got a.'- far as the 
drawing-nxmi door, where it hid in 
the white sheejiskiu mat, like a 
‘ brown russet' m the snow. Muff, 
the poodle, and Tiny, the spaniel, 
were as nothing to it; they might 
have been jminted toys from AN ur- 
teraberg, and tlieir barks nothing 
better tliau the product of leather 
and acoustics, for ail the elleet they 
had on that speckled philosopher. 
Silence and immovability were the 
toad’s vital characteristics, and canine 
patriotism was weak against reptilian 
invasion. It sat and gravely riuni- 
nated, while the dogs pi-aneod and 
growled till they fairly panted: a 
]>lulo8ophic indifference which a few 
of bur popular leaders might imitate 
with advantage. 


S CUESE. 

This was not an ordinary beast; 
it wag larger than common, and 
had a more witched and wicked 
look, and its colours were brighter, 
and its jewelled eyes more iiery. 
It seemed to have come from 
a foreign land, and to be some- 
tiling different to, and more myste¬ 
rious than, the ordinary brown 
toads of a European garden, A 
row' of burning spots round ius 
throat looked like living carbuncles, 
and tlio splashes of colour on its 
broad back seemed every one a 
glnni'ing gem ; its Hat head bore a 
ercsoeiit-likc growtli, many-coloured, 
which gave a singular and weird 
o.xpression to the reptile face be- 
ueath ; wliile the restless eyes, 
sparkling with all the glory of great 
diamonds, had the pow'er of load- 
Btom "- ill their luagieal fascination. 
It might have heoii a toad from 
fairy-land, an ellin sport, a w iekeJ 
gnome, a w izard long transformed ; 
it might have been a creature of the 
mysteries of Jiulia, a waiter at the 
door of a Peruvian temple, a dweller 
in the emerald mines, or the gnnr- 
diiin of till’ central tire; it might 
have been tlu’ (hnizen of all mystic 
]ilaees. and the product of all .super¬ 
natural power rather than the 
eomnion lug iirowii toad of common 
weeds and grass. It would have 
made the staple of a hundred talcs 
by Ticek,'while Fouque and Hoff¬ 
mann would have expanded it into 
something more wonderful than 
Faust’s grim dog. Is’ot the most 
ju'osaie Eursch who ever wore blue 
spcetaeles, and insulted thePhibster, 
would have overlooked its marvel- 
lousiiess ; not the most materialistic 
jirofessor w ouhl have dared to prag- 
matizc its mystic wonders. Even 
the Aery dogs were afraid of it, and 
barked as much from superstition as 
from rage. 

Down came the young master, son 
and heir of the house, casting about 
as usual for something whereon he 
might oxiiond that superfluous 
emrgy which was liis own misery 
and the tonnent of every one about 
him. He had more than once nearly 
broken his mother's heart with grief 
and vexation at his evil ways, and 
tw ice had roused the whole village 
into a combined conspinuy against 
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lii« freedom. The he^d bailiff had 
threatened him with a do/^ging if 
ever he caught him in his orchard 
again, and the schoolmaater had 
publicly expelled him from his school 
as too dangerous and too turbulent 
to be sudered there. He had killed 
countless eats and dogs, lamtnl in¬ 
numerable liorses, spoiled multit udes 
of cows with untimely milking, 
driven the village bull mad with 
teasing, and created a dearth among 
the barn-door population which 
threatened to leave the country des¬ 
titute of eggs and ijoultry for a 
chicken generation: he was the ti^r- 
ment of the neighbourhood—tho 
great public grievance of ttriindorf. 

Yet Horace Sommcrling was not 
wholly evil. As there is a bright 
lining to every cloud, so is there a 
•vu'tuous side to every character. 
Unmitigated black jnay do very wi-ll 
for preachers ami laoivalists; it 
heightens the picture, and jiroduccs 
good effects. Ibit the mornli.st 
knows that every heart contains a 
germ of good, wliich, under judici¬ 
ous managomeiit, may spring up 
and boar a rich harvest. Horace 
iSommerling, sane, was a frank, 
loving, brave, young hero; lionico 
Soramerling, insane, was niuther 
more nor less t^n a little devil, for 
whom eai'th wR' too narrow and 
human life too tame. Tho four 
quarters of the globe could not show 
a truer specimen of a human fiend 
th.an that strong, bright, blue-eyed 
Saxon lad when his blood was up ; 
no court held anything more 
lished, no convent anything morn 
meek and loving, than the sarno 
Saxon lad when his blood was 
‘ down.’ But the mischief was, 
these intervals of quiet were so rare! 
His calmness was of the most fragile 
materials; it did not last the life of 
an ephemoris. A vapour-wreath, a 
puff of smoke, a mere glance of the 
eye, and the whole fabric of Hornee’s 
virtue fell to the ground, while a 
very tempest of passion swept by. 
You were always on tho edge of a 
volcano with him; never safe, never 
satisfied that the cloudless sky would 
last even so tong as the shadow on 
the hill top. Passionate tears, furi¬ 
ous exclamations, the wiitbinp of a 
madman, the anger of a wild beast 
—these were his natural instincts 
and constant expressions if but a 


feather blew the wrong way ^ his 
wishes. The familjf doctor—was 
an hydropAthist—said it was disease. 
So it might have Iieen. Heaven 
only knows where disease bt^gius 
and w here health ends in any human 
being; but ilie clear skin and bright 
eye, tho broad cheat and strong 
limbs, 8howi*d no outward evidence, 
at all events. However, tho dogma 
comforti'dtlio mother; who t hus took 
part, of tho cause thereof to herself, 
lie had no other fault of magnitude, 
he it noted; but unhappily this 
one of unrestrained temper pimed 
more than suflicient for the total 
destruction both of his ])euce and 
liis virtue. 

The ilogs w'cre making a deafen¬ 
ing uproar when Horace rushed tu¬ 
muli uously into the liall. 

‘ Down. Muff I quiet. Tiny ! have 
done, you beasts! will you be still, 
then, you devils P* and the young 
master administered a kick right 
and left, which sent tho brutes yelp¬ 
ing to bis heel; but they snarled 
plaintively still; only they knew 
him too wi‘11 to venture on any overt 
act rif disobedience. 

At fir.st the boy could not discover 
the cause of all this iqiroar, and tho 
dogs came in for a second beating 
for having started a false scent. At 
lust, scarebiug through the long 
fibres of the mat, he unearthed the 
old toad, as he held his solitary 
court like n w icked gnome undergo¬ 
ing transformation and keeping out 
of the way of recognition. Horace 
saw that the beast had very bright 
eyes, and a human expression in 
them.* and that its skin was mot¬ 
tled in a peculiar manner, more rain¬ 
bow-like than anything else, with so 
many colours and nU so vivid I Ami 
then the glowing eyes! how they 
flamed ana stared! and the burning 
crest—how it appeared to change in 
the changing ught, and to fairly 
breathe and palpitufe with life! 
And how large the brute was, scem- 
'ing to grow bigger and bigger as ho 
looked, its colours coming out in 
tenfold distinctness, and its eyes 
getting more of a fiendish, thoj^h 
still a human, store in them. I%e 
young head elaborated all this, and 
the young heart began to bdat very 
fa.-)t; for fairies are ugly tilings to 
deal with, revenging themselves how 
and when you least expect, and 
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coming down upon you in all manner 
of forms and fashions of temptation 
to do evil. Jfowever, the boy u as 
no cow aAl, even in the presence of 
W'hat might be—of w hat was, in the 
eager inductions of childhood—an 
enchanted toad. 

‘ llish! shu ! get out!' cried Ho¬ 
race, shaking his fists at the toad. 

The toad looked sedattdy into his 
face, and despised his lists. It must 
be confessed that the brute looked 
at this moment terribly unlike a 
Hosb and blood beast. 

Horace attacked the sheejiakin on 
this. ITe tore up the mat, and shook 
it roughly. The toad eame out of it 
at a marvellous pacej sjirawliiig 
with all four legs Hying like tlio 
s])i'ung cords of a U'nt; its colours 
bright and angry; and swelling a 
little, its eyes grow larger, and a 
peculiar expression gathered in 
them, defiant and threatening, whih* 
it opened and shut its mouth in a 
queer way; withou t spi tting though. 

‘ Get out!’ cried Horace, kicking 
it with his foot. 

The toad made a short sprawl for¬ 
ward. hut showed jk> further sign of 
voluntary progression. 

‘iShu! Bshl ash!’ cried Horace, 
again trying the jiower of niechaui- 
<‘nl iiropulsion. 

The toad swelled visibly, but did 
not stir a step beyond what it was 
compelled to do by the laws of dy¬ 
namics. 

•Here, MnlT! here, Tiny! ti'ar 
liim, boys! tear him!’ shouted thi* 
bov, hounding on the lapdoga with 
Toiec and hand, for his whole soul 
was roused now by the brute'.s oppo¬ 
sition, and his worst nature was 
rampant in heart and eye. 

Tlio dogs seemetl terribly afraid 
of coming to too close quarters, oven 
at their young master’s orders; they 
ran at the toad, and made snaps at 
it in the air, and suifl'ed at it suspi¬ 
ciously, running back on their hind 
legs like jmppy lions, and making 
jn-eat believe to pounce upon it suo- 
di'nly, and to destroy it without hojte 
when they pranced forward again; 
but yet they did not touch it, after 
the manner of those demoralized 
creatures, parlour dogs, who seem 
to borrow men’s i-ices while learning 
their ways, and to lose their courage 
while porfeeling their cdueation. 

Horace was violently excited: lie 


kicked the toad all the way before 
him, and do gentle kicks either, and 
finally accomplished its expulsion 
from the hall; but it sat on the door¬ 
step obstinately, and looked grim 
and sullen. 

Forcing it—all the while reluctant 
to move—the boy got the beast to 
the hedge by the Tow wall and the 
heap of rubble stones and then the 
toad, ns if fecliug in its own domi¬ 
nions, turned round and looked at 
him. Such a look ! If ever revenge 
were written in living lines, it was 
written then in that look of the tor¬ 
mented reptile. It swelled to thrice 
its size; its angry eyes glared as if 
lit uj) by an intoriinl fire; its bloated 
skin setimed to q:iivor with rage, and 
every faintest spi'ckle grow out in 
large bright colours that lookiol like 
livid plague-spots on the skin ; thcpl 
crimson necklace round its throat 
glowed like ilaming blootl; the 
crescent on its head ex}>ttnded, 
Iie,ivcd, and jinlpitated—the deep 
purple and the seething scarlet 
nashing like prismatic rays. Horaec 
fairly quailed. The toad sprang to¬ 
wards him, spitting and swelliiig like 
ail uicaniate devil ilcterniiued on his 
dcstrucliou. Till' boy thought of 
nil the old auper.stilitsu.s he had ever 
lic.anl coniieeted^^a toads—elves, 
eobbolds, gnome* nixies, rushed 
through his brain with a bewilder¬ 
ing ])ower; and, believing he had 
roused a spirit ho could not lay, he 
turned to rurt for liis very life. 

Hut the toad was quicker than he, 
^Vith' one huge bound it leaped 
against him,hi6sing and spitting, apd 
eoTcring him with its foam. 

Horace shook it oil', trembling 
from head to foot. Some of the 
slime fell on his fiesh, and seemed 
to blister him to the lione. 

Again the toad sprang up against 
him; again the terrible revmsiou 
siekenod the lioy to bis heart; w'heii 
in mingled rage and terror he caught 
up one of the la^st stones on tlio 
waste heap, and filing it with all ids 
strength at the beast. With good 
ami and good effect. Mutilated and 
dying,* the witched fiend lay con¬ 
quered at his feet. But never sboidd 
he forget that dying look ! All that 
spite and venom could print into 
an unspoken curse was stamped 
tliere as legibly as in so many words 
of letter-press. Every evil wish 
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hung like a noxious rapour nmiid 
tbttt crushed head; every biightiug 
curse gleamed like grave»yard lights 
ill those baleful eyes; tin' staiuod 
froth about that gaping mouth was 
the sacred blood of life witich called 
aloud to heaven for revenge; and 
young Horace stood and looked with 
all the feelings of a Cain about his 
heart. For is not the wilful di*stnic- 
tion of even the lowest fonu of life, 
murder? — murder in spirit and 
essence, if not in its legal results,— 
for crime is not to be measured 
by its results so much as by its 
Bpirit; and the unpremeditated 
homicide may not bo so inlriusieally 
evil ua wilful cruelty to a dumb 
beast. This is a truth worth think¬ 
ing of. 

^ Struck with this rellection, dimly 
jj^adn out as it was in his mind, 
Tlorace took the toad in his hand ; 
hoping, like a child, to restore by 

{ lenitenco the mischief he had dono 
)y passion. Hut when, believing it 
dead, he caressed it gently and with¬ 
out any of his former feeling of re¬ 
pugnance, it opened its glutting eyes, 
and the iihn was withdrawn for the 
same intense expression of hatred 
and inaligtiily to blu/.o out again— 
for the same dying curse to he re¬ 
corded—the sami^nuito imprecation 
—the same invocation for divmc 
vengoaiii'e ou this sin; and then (»ne 
last burst of burning slime iiliod tho 
boy’s naked palm: the row of burning 
spots turned pale, and'the crescent 
on the head shrank inw’ards. llo , 
bold only' a dead thing there—the ' 
sacred spirit of life liad gone, and 
he had been the destroyer. 

He dung the jHior beast benoaih 
the laurel hedge, iuustily and shud- 
deringly, and then went slowly to 
the house. A strange oppression 
was at his heart, and a stranger con¬ 
sciousness Aill, that he bad com¬ 
mitted an irredecraablc sin—one for 
which no reiicntance could atone. 
And for days and montlis that toad's 
last look liaunted the boy—sleeping 
or waking, it was the same thing ; 
be saw nothing else, dr<*amt of no¬ 
thing else, feared nothing* else. 
Had it been a very hydra in its 
death, it could not hare multiplied 
more horrid shapes to W his dread 
and bane, Under every form, lurk¬ 
ing behind eveiy bush, and peering 
out from the- h>ng grass—shaping 


itself from the ohmdt and dim 
mists of eai’ly momiag-^its trace 
left in the saml, and its trail tracked 
over the moss—its eyes repeated in 
the sparkling dew, and every^ jewel 
fasliioiiing out its burning ejwts—in 
all nature and in all thought that 
one fearful form was set, as witli a 
magic baud that nothing could ua- 
olasp. 

This impression lasted for a long 
time; and, together with tho growth 
and consolidalioi) of his reasoning 
jiowers, produced a notable cfl'oOT 
on tho boy. But linuUy tho moral 
ellbct died away, and young Horace 
Sonuncrling—bravo, beautiful, be¬ 
loved Horace—liad quite forgotten 
till .alxnit tho ilendish toad, its death 
and his remorse ; though every now 
and then, after some furious pa¬ 
roxysm of jiassioii, a kind of vague, 
dim picture would arise lu'foro him, 
wherein all that Jio could make out 
was tho \mdelino<l souse of sin and 

tho blurred memory of repentance. 

# # ♦ * 1 ^ 

The room was crowded with every 
splendour of eonmicrce, every luxuiy 
of art: heavy folds of richest stuns 
hung lieforo windows darkened with 
trailing flowers of exquisite perfume; 
costly vases, filled with exotics of 
such colour niid odour as one might 
believe existed only in Paradise, 
made the air within twin sister to 
that without; while small bright 
birds, no bigger than evening moths, 
flew' from this to that, stirring the 
leaves with their jewelled wings, and 
shaking the flower-uups as they 
rested within them, in a very deli¬ 
rium of delight. Cl lancing waters 
plashed into their marble basins, 
w'ith a sw'eet melody that brought 
to one’s mind every lovely image of 
fresh eountry pleasures, and tiny 
fish of ruddy gold and pearly wliito 
flitted through the wafers like gems 
instinct with life. The air was 
heavy, dark, and musical—dowers, 
and llower-Jike birds, silver waters, 
luxury, and art, all combining to 
form a home fit for houri or for peri 
who sought by knowledge <tf every 
secret of nature to forget her banish¬ 
ment from heaven. A home fit ficnr 
houri or for peri, and inhabited by 
whom ? 

Lying on a conch, covered with 
crimson drapery, gold-starred, a 
young girl, toying witJh a parrot. 
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completed the picture of that inte¬ 
rior. Her black hair hung down 
below her naist in silken bands 
without curl or braid, and lay far 
and wide over the neck and arms 
which u strange fashion of dress left 
bare. Her robes—they could not 
bo called by any morfom name— 
were of heavy silk, made stiff with 
gold, embroidery, and jewels ; her 
naked feet were thrust into tiny 
Turkish slippers set thick wifli 
golden braid and sanded over with 
small seed pearls; and breast and 
arms glittered with bands and 
bracelets of every knomi gem on 
earth, that gave a mystic kind of 
flashing light about her. A large 
fan of peacock feathers hung from 
her wrist, and soft skins of boasts, 
and nigs of feathers from every 
painted bird that flies, kept her 
small feet from the marble of the 
floor. Kound her brow was set a 
crescent formed of opal stones, ami 
n liny band of uneut earbunelcs 
I'lasped her tbrnat. Her skin was 
dark, a <>lear pale brown, and her 
eyes were large, and bluek ns the 
sky of night. She lay in tin* gloom, 
her person shadowed by eurtains. 
and tall aeneins set in a fore.st-like 
profusion around her ; but the wil¬ 
derness of gems that stmldctl robe 
and llesli, and the strange radianec 
in those lustrous orb.s, gaie a gloiy 
to her plaec in that darkened room 
whieh reiiiimled one of encliiiutnient 
rather than of arti.stic arrangement, 
and whieh seemed to belong in no¬ 
thing to real life. True, lier lyes 
had a depth of evpression and a 
strange radi.mei’—but of how fearful 
a character ! Tnic. t hey n ere largo 
and lustrous, and iheir lashes hung 
like curtains before ebon lamps; 
but their beauty gave a.s nnich pain 
as pleasure, from the malignity that 
lay beneath. Like the eves of ser¬ 
pents or of tempting fiends—like the 
eyes of one dreaming of murder 
and meditating treachery — they 
struck awe to the heart of those 
who looked—like a shrouded form 
at night, whose burning hand is oii 
your throat, lliey might lie large 
aud lustrous enough, but the blight 
and the scorn behind, tl»c poison in 
the jewel, revealed a soul capable 
of every crime beneath the sun, 
while exerting a power of fascination 
which the strongest could not with¬ 


stand, And yet how beautiful she 
was! A beauty gained one knew 
not how, and lodged one knew not 
where. It was not in those silken 
bands of raven hair, not in that low 
dark brow with the opal crescent 
glowing above, nor yet in the 
witched eye bonealh; it was not in, 
the small lips, so perfect in their 
arch, but so scornful in their linos ; 
nor in the thin nostril, dilated and 
rmivering ; it was not in this nor in 
that, but in a kind of mysterious 
attraction that lured you on to love 
what you w'OuJd voluntarily have 
hated—that dragged you to yonr 
ruin, you consenting while npbraid- 
ing. 

'I'oyiiig with her bird, teasing it 
till it uttered slirill cne-s of anger 
painful in its intensity and imp^H 
ton<*e, (he girl’s face grew diirker 
its mnlignaiit flush, yet more lovely, 
till u. seemed transformed to 
something sujicrnatural. A small 
8])aniel of rare breed barked in con- 
eeri with the cries of the maddened . 
bird, while the giri'.s voice mingled ^ 
with the discord in a wild, weird 
music, uttering words in a foreign 
tongue that .seemed to la.sli the crea¬ 
tures round lier into fury, and 
sounding more like the scream of 
Home uneiirtliiv «being than the 
voice of a youiig and beautiful 
woman. 

It w as a striking scene allogetlier; 
the orientalism of the surroundings, 
the foreign fype and fashion of the 
, girl, the shrill noises, heavy odours, 
aiul crowding birds, making up a 
whole that had but little of prosaic 
European life in it. 

The door opened, and a young 
man, with the clear blue eye, fair 
clustering curls, and strong-built 
frame of a Saxon, entered the room. 
Ho was deadl)' pale, yet manly 
too in his agitation, fflr all that a 
sliglit dash of something that was 
almost terror might be detected in 
him. 

• All! you have com© at last,’ said 
the girl carelessly, not looking up, 
but toyiii]^ with her parrot in her 
former elrin way. 

‘Isolal hare you again crossed 
my path P here, and thus!' cried the 
youth, speaking passionately thoi^b 
oelovv his broatti, as one checked % 
awe, not respect. 

Isola made no reply, excepting 
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what was contained in a mocking 
laugh. She bit her parrot’s wing 
foaUier till the bird writhed in her 
hands, and then, lifting up her 
strange eves, all alight with their 
fiendish glee, she pouited with her 
finger seornfully, crying, ‘ Poor 
fool! brave soldier! Long life to 
the raliiiui Saxon conquered by a 
slave!' 

‘ And this is your reception, Isola ? 
—this mockery and insult to the 
man you left dying on the desorts 
of Arabia—to the man whom you 
Lad sworn to love hut throe weeks 
before you delivered him over t.o an 
ignominious deutliP Vou betrayed 
ino while i slept—iny licad upon 
your knees—and then, queen of tho 
murtlerers you bad invited to tlicir 
task, you swept by in triumph at 
t^^oiir sueecss. You allured mo by 
your false light to the brink of tlio 
grave ; and hen you saw me in the 
snare, you scotl’cd at me for my 
folly. Where wa.s the love you 
vowed me when I bought you from 
the slave-market■f—where the wo¬ 
man's tonderne.>iS you jirodered for 
your freedom ?—where the truth of 
a soul ‘ which knew no deeeption,’ 
as yt)U swore in tlic tent by the rose- 
gardens of Damastnis, wlion you 
hung oil arm «u(i bmlc me rest 
ill security on your faltli? Yet in a 
iVw’ hours not yet run into weeks, 
you could plot HO foul a sin against 

J our benefactor and yonr masUT! 
sola! I sola I i.s it a uiTman’s heart 
that does indeed beat within that 
woman's form: or docs not rather a 
witched life animato a beauty as 
unearthlv as your cruelly is inhu¬ 
man ‘f i’ou hade me go witli you 
to yonr country; there, among tlic 
groves and liclds of C.tshmere, you 
jiromised mcsi'curity, love, audhap- 
pi/u-ss; youo(ri;ri‘d me a home sucli 

as angels gif<‘ us iu our dreams-’ 

‘And 1 took you to my home, 
Horace Sommcrling.'screamed Isola, 
With shrill laughter. ‘ Was it my 
fault if Its roughness displeased the 
pale-faced Sybarite!'—was I to blame 
if Europi'au courage sank before tho 
Arab’s scimitar’!' Koughness^hich 
suited me hung heavy on those deli¬ 
cate limbs of thine, and ilaslung 
atoel wuich w'ould have but roused 
my bloofl made thine quail. Who 
was to blame for this P I, who mea¬ 
sured thee by too high a standard, 


or thou, who hadst paraded thyself 
before mo in false eolours which 
would not hear the sunlight of trial, 
Horace P' And again sue Uughod 
till the room re-ecdioed with her 
voie.e. 

‘Your home, Isola!—and what 
was this ? tho tent of a robber chief 
in the midst of a patliless desert— 
the home of a gipsy king whose do¬ 
minion was by murder and rapine 1 
Was this the sanctuary you painted 
with love’s warmest eolours m that 
sunset hour of plighted troth P 
Shame, shanio! And now why 
have you sought me out, and placed 
yourself ui my way again’r' Why 
send to me holy words of penitence 
and reconciliation—such os used to 
bring me to my mollier's knee when 
a child, and which have still tho 

f lower of God’s own voice in ray 
leart—and mi'ct me tlius, wduui 1 
yield for the sake of thi'ir holiness, 
not your power P What other scheme 
of ri'vcnge have you against me P— 
what liideouH jiiuts, like swarming 
crocodiles hatching m the suu’i' I 
have given you no cause of enmity, 
Jsoln; unle.sa indeed lovo and be- 
nofaetioii he cause iu your country. 
Though my purchaseu slave, 1 have 
been Unuhr of you ns ol’ my own 
soul ; re.vpectl’ul, and exulting you 
to more than woman’s highest pla<!0. 
Y'ou have returned mo insult, 
treacherj', and tho attempt to mur¬ 
der; and now again have tliruwn 
yourself in my way with words of 
iromise on your lip, but with falsc- 
lood in your eye, and hatred in 
your heart.’ 

‘ llnWo you done P’ said the girl, 
looking up with a contemptuous 
stare, 'hop, by the bones of the 
Prophet! you nave fairly slaugii- 
tered my isior parrot!' She passed 
her hand once or twice over the bird, 
and it fell to all appearance dead iii 
Iier arms. ‘ 1 will write it an epi¬ 
taph—‘ Died of Horace Homraer- 
ling’s discourse!' .See, not a feather 
moves, tliough 1 strike it so!' She 
cast the bird up in the oir, catching 
it again with both hands, and treat¬ 
ing it roughly enough; but the poor 
beast lay stilT and motionless, and 
gave no sign of life or feeling through 
it all. 

Horace walked rapidly Uirough 
tho room. A sense of oppression 
and of terror, that he eoula neither 
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define nor almlie off, was stealing 
over liirn. Ili« eyes were growing 
dark and heavy, and a strong apcli 
seemed shnttiiig up the eirelo of 
life ■tt itliin liira. But he fought witJi 
this feeling, and finally heat it down, 
like one setting his foul u|K>n an 
enemy. 

‘1 have sent for you, Iloraec 
Sommerling, to prove to yourself 
that you are iny slave,’ said Tsola, 
atill keeping her eyes fixed on tho 

J ^outh with the same ]M‘culinr stony 
ook. ‘ 'Hie laws of the East gave me 
into your pow er, h\it a higlier law 
than these have bound you to my 
footstool instead. Von are my toy, 
lloraee fciommerling—my slavt', my 
dog. iny hor.se, niy beast ofiiurdon— 

J rou arciny ])upj)et, my doll, my w«)rth- 
esa,painted,silly pnrehase. I bought 
you years ago, when y<Mi were a 
child, and when you eommitted your 
first deep sin. You look atnaK(‘d, 
startled, terrilied. Ha! ha! ha! 
Vou Kranka, ulio arc wise in your 
own eyes beyond all (he ualioiis of 
the earth, lo us Arabian neero- 
maneers are Imt idiots and (hdls of 
eonimou elav ’. Come, sit here at 
liiy feel, amt look me in the fare. 
Do you know me again?—have imi 
ever seen me before? l^in you re¬ 
cognise me, Iloraeo Sommerling. 
under this new form, and if 1 tell 
you that I eoiiK' before yon a.s tlie 
scourge ofyoursins—the retribution 
of n—jSo! I will not say tin* word !’ 

The strong num. tlushed with 
youth and vigour, sho<jk beneath the 
glniiee of that dark e%(' liki* a rhild 
in the eieniug twilight. Kaint vi¬ 
sions of an unforgiveii sin floated np 
before him : a iliui sense of erime. 
BO deep it eoiililnevt>r be atoiunl for. 
chokea and stningied him; but he 
could make out no line to guide him 
k> a definite form : it was all hut the 
liojty m iiTor of I he eii r han t er, hlurrt'd 
with iiidisiinguishahle tliought.s ra¬ 
ther than distinct with separate pie- 
tures. And yet something in Jsola’s 
faee seemed to remind liim of the 
past; as indeed it was this \ugne 
reeolleelion which had first attracted 
him to her in the slave market, 
and whieh, addetl to a fuseina- 
tion of speech and manner, tliat 
since he had begun to think was 
more than human, had induced him 
to buy her. Something in the ar- 
rangemeuts of the room, too, brought 


back a childish dream of mystery 
and fairyland; his terror also wa« 
childish, such as he had not felt for 
year.s—not since—oh 1 he could not 
recollect the exact moment, but ho 
knew' that once in boyhood he had 
experienced just such sensations oa 
now. Her eyes he had surely seen 
lit fore; and her opal crescent bo- 
eanic almost a living thing; tliat 
vt'ry Imik, fixed on him witli such 
deathly power, was not felt for tho 
first t mu* to-day; far back in tho 
memory of the past loomed out tho 
dim prototype of the present; Lsola, 
the gipsy slave, the wandering Arab 
queen, grew to he connected with 
Ins eurlv hoihood passi'd in tho still 
quiet ol' liis (Jenuan home; a mys¬ 
terious ^•haiIl liouTul up fact with 
superstition, and the moss-grown 
long ago with the glaring now, ands 
no i ll’ort of reason or the will could 
break the links. 

He seated himself as she desired. 
He could not choose hut obey her. 
I'lioiigh her laughter stung him 
almo.st to madness—though her bale- ^ 
fill el es .seorelied up his very heart’s 
hliHid, and her mocking lingers made 
him writhe a.«i if a seraph’.s fiery 
sword had struck him. yet still ho 
mu**f ('he\ her. 8lie had said truly 
when she bo .sled that a stronger 
law than tli.it of nations had placed 
him in lier ]>ower. 

‘And you thought 1 loicd you!’ 
cried lsola, contemptuously. ‘ You 
thought thftf one of a nation which 
holds till' ki ys of natinv, and whieii 
knows the secrets of the stars, could 
bind herself as the .slav«« of a dull- 
hrained fool like you! Yon tliought 
that knowledge could obey iguo- 
vaiiee, strength bow down to impo¬ 
tence, all for love of faded hair and 
]inle blu<> eves! Idiot! when you 
pniil those shilling zeehins into tho 
old Jew’s luitid, you thllilled your 
own destiny—you did not ovi'rcome 
mine! By jire-onlained decree yon 
found yourself in that slave-market; 
by pre-ordained decree was I thero 
before you. I made you. by iny 
magic power, will to purcliase me; 
and then 1 bad you fast. Slcepiim 
or waking, near at hand or far oft, 
you have been my slave from that 
moment—ay, and for years Ixffore 
that moment; for, as I said, you 
heeanie my serf, and I liave been 
appointed the avenger, from the 
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liour of youp first deej) crime. When 
you were a b*>y you were cursed for 
Htn.; behold how the curse has taken 
root!’ 

She half rose irom her couch, and 
bent nearer to him. She jn'ercd 
into his eyes like a mocking imp 
starting from the viue-U'aves; sh<5 
insulted lam with reproaches, halt’ 
eimiest, half 8j,K»rtivc, but whose 
very confusion of spirit irritated the 
man still more; she ]K)inted at him 
with her finger, and derided him for 
cowardice and cflcmiuacy ; she made 
his cheeks hot with shame, and 
chilled liis heart stone-cold with her 
deadly irony; she revelled in his 
torture, lieoping torinent on tor- 
nu'iit. till Horace could War it no 
J<uiger. He started up with on oath, 
ana nii.'.cd his arm as if to strike 
her. lint she put it hark with a 
calm eye and a curling lip. as one 
wlio controls a child. 

‘That action again, and your arm 
falls withered to your side! liaise 
but your linger against me, and >ou 
• stand ijaralyzcd for over! 1 am nut 
a chihl—a pigmy—fairy-dwarf, com- 
{lared to you; but 1 have a greater 
Kiwer than Solomon's geiui ever 
icld, over every nerve and uniscle 
of your fnime!' 

Stic rose at the^ word, and stood 
ts fore him. Her tiny anus, her 
fairy feet, the small round shoulders 
heaving up the mas.s of coal-black 
hair, the slender figure—all that 
was material, so llglit, »o girlish, so 
fragile I But the i-yc of passion and 
coinmiind, (he lip of scorn, the atti¬ 
tude of deliaiice, the unspoken seii.«e 
of mastery—all that was .spiritual 
evidencing her power — a power 
which nothing but passion mightier 
than her will could eii'eetually with¬ 
stand. 

She waved her hands, and again 
llonwe Hoiwnierling felt the siiell 
creep over him. A dark mist sw am 
before his eyes; not like tlio mist 
of a swoon, but palpable and present 
like night. And sixui this mi-st was 
lighted up witli crowds of stars, 
paie-whitc and enmson-rod, that 
darted through the room in •thick 
confusion. Everything was fading 
from his sight, though some objects 
still rctainSi a vague outline exagge¬ 
rated in its proportions and tipped 
with fiety colours. Wliercver he 
looked ho saw this broad mass of 


priamaUo light flooding every salient 
jmint. The flowers were quivering 
tike living things under it; the birds 
flew madly about, leaving long tracks 
of fire in the air; the waters over 
tlic tiny fish fell into 8j>arklmg 
drops hao sliattered gems, and the 
w Into marhUt basins were like 
painters' {wUets, glowing with tho 
richest dyes of the rainlKiw. The 
girl herself stood as in a hath of this 
strange nuliance. Falling on the 
stones sho W'oro, till every seiiarato 
jewel gleamed like metal in a fur- 
naee; blar.ing from her eyes whidt 
shone through the mist stealing over 
him like mighty suns that scorched 
lutd blistered nil they looked on; 
glancing on the hair which glitU>red 
111 every trcs.«i till its brightness 
grew Honiothing wild and mon¬ 
strous; .streaming from her slender 
lingers and enveloping her W'holo 
figure like a robe, the flames of many- 
('olourod light leapt up ami about 
luT, and Iransfonned all within 
their sphen* us by a magician's 
wuud. Isolu drew Tut hand softly 
over the parrot, and lIortK’o saw tho 
fire p-ass swiftly over the rulQed 
feathers, and lingo these, too, with 
it.s prismatic glory. With n shriek, 
answered by a long, low cry of 
Isola, tluihird Hew'to her shoulder, 
where it .sat fla)>]niig its wings and 
caressing her dusky cheek in a per¬ 
fect ce.stosy of enjoyment. Horace 
fi'lt that he was going mad. The 
Kpi‘11 fell on him faster and thicker. 
Ills limbs were powerless, his (>ye« 
wcr<* closing fast; lie knew tliat he 
was sinking into that witch girl’s 
power, delivered over hopelessly to 
ueslructioii. 

, He struggled against tlie ehomi; 
lie re.sol 11 tcly willed to withslatid it; 
he raisetl hiinself by a mighty clfort, 
a.s thougli removing a muuiitaiu of 
brass pre-ssing him down; ho cleared 
his eyes, and stood uji. Tho fiery 
light still touched everything within 
those walls, but less vividly now. 
Jsola’s eyes took a fiercer stare, but 
more fl.x<‘d still, and more imperioiu. 
,She sang a low, sweet song, and 
w aved her hands gently biifore him. 
But tho SaxoTi pride bad wakened 
up; the blood flowed freely back 
through heart and ixraiu; the spoil 
grew weaker; the mystic light faded 
away; all things resomed iheir na¬ 
tural forms and uatuial functiouB; 
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the youth’s ])a88ion conquered the 
youth’s sujMsrBtition, and anger took 
the place of terror. A change came 
ov(‘r I sola’s face os she looked at 
him, wherein disappointment, rage, 
and wonder were curit)nsly blcndc'd 
together. ,She saw that her spell 
would not work and she gathered 
up the broken raeshe.H of her 
chann in vain: tlie strong, rough 
8axon blood had riven them all, and 
they might not be re-knit. And 
then she; laughed her elfin laugh, 
and sank down on the coueh, mock¬ 
ing him for his weakness, and taunt¬ 
ing him with her power. 

The reaction in Horace Soinmer- 
ling was strong. From the ntter 
prostration of nil his faculties, mo¬ 
mentary as it had been, beneath her 
mysterious influence, he turned to 
the most didiant anger agauist her. 
From love, which liixd penetrated 
his whole beiug and held him in her 
shadow like a slave to the service of 
his god. he changed to a loatlmig 
disgust tliat 8])re:ul itself over Iut 
like a disease. Her voice, which 
was once more beautiful than the 
most exquisite musie to his ears, be¬ 
came now a hivrsli and liatefiil 
scream; her eyes, which had been 
the very loadstars of his soul, were 
like the eyes of some most, huieoiis 
rejitile ; lier fairy hands,which might 
have bound liim iii fragile threads 
helidessU for ever, were us swords 
tliatw oiiiided.or llames (liat scorched 
as they fell; tiiid if only the tips v>f 
tluise Miiali. rare lingers loiielied 
him. Ins tiesli (piiveiwl as tliongli 
struck Ivy a siulden leprosy. Isoliiluul 
lost all lier weird fascination. Shi> 
was now but the giiisy girl who had 
betrayed and who had mocked him. 

Hut she did not read him clearly. 
If she had. she would have forborne 
any further irritation. His blood 
was thoroughly roused; tlie lieive 
old passions wore all busy in bis 
soul, and his Imyisli uaiuro of ungo¬ 
vernable temper Iiad expidled, t’or 
the present, the boyish sentiment of 
dread. 

‘Ha! ha! ha!—frightened by a 
girl!’ shrieked I sola. * Paling be¬ 
fore a bird, a few Ea.«tcrn tlow ers. a 
basin full of water, and a Chine.se 
fish!—these are my neeromautic ad¬ 
juncts : and how grandly they have 
worked! By the soul of the I’rophet ! 
Horace Souunerling, but you are in 
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truth no hero! Your clumsy Saxon 
roughness docs not hide Saxon 
bravery—^your Frankish ignorance 
does not excuse your Frankish cow¬ 
ardice. Now ask yourself, could I 
have ever loved such a one as your¬ 
self? Why, I feel as if I were an 
empress and you a child!—you are 
BO for below me in knowlcdgu and in 
power! See, you cannot do this.’ 
And again she waved her hands, and 
produced, though weaker, the same 
torturing and mysterious effect on 
Horace. 

‘ Witch! sorceress! bo still !* cried 
the youth, in agony; ' you are 
maddening me! I shall not soon con¬ 
trol myself I For the sake of your 
womanhood, be still!’ 

The elfish luec gleamed with elfish 
glee.^ 

* (Jo on, Horace ! Oh, you brave 
soldier, finish your task! What 
will you lio lO the fairy girl if you 
eimmot control yourself? Beat her, 
Horace, or kill her? No! i will not 
be still! Twill weave again autl 
again inv charm. I have you in my 
powi'r, lool: you are mine—you ai'o 
my slave, .struggle against me as you 
mav : 1111(1 J w ill prove it to yourself, 
ami make you craw 1 at mv footstool, 
iiml lieg for my mercy. 1 am armed 
with supernal oral jiowers you know 
iiolliuig of. J can control forces of 
wliivse very existence you arc igiio- 
ranl ; 1 am your superior in know¬ 
ledge and your master in might, juul 
I 1)111 V well derivle you when I 
boast !’ 

Slie made a nuh*king gesture as 
f-lie spoke, glancing down on him 
w ith such a iiiaddeuing look of deri¬ 
sion and of command, that Horace, 
1 riinsportedbeyond himself—beyond 
his mnnliiie.ss and better nature— 
raised his hand and struck her. She 
fell, uttering a cry ; and her blood 
flowed over his feet. , 4 .t the sight 
of that blood, all the youtli’s passion 
subsided, and nothing but a cold, 
dead chill wa.s left of the furious 
rage that had urged him to avenge 
insult by murder. Compassion, and 
the remembrance of all liis former 
love; lielped to calm him. As she 
lay there, stricken down by llis 
hand, her lioauty' seemed to como 
out in tenfold force; and now that 
the scoffing eye was closed, and the 
malignant smile had gone, the gnee 
of outline and the pcnection of fea- 
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tore were wonderfully evident, even 
to one who hud studied every line 
and curve with passionate devotion, 
llemorReful, lovinp, grieving;, Ho¬ 
race lifted the girl l'n)m the ground, 
bdihing her teraplea with water from 
the fountains, ehating her handa, 
showering kiaaca on her eyelids— 
kisaea mingled with bitter toars. In 
all this, how much of at range liko- 
nesa to a forgotton deed in the 
past! 

‘ I sola! dear, beloved laola! apeak 
to me one little word!—tell me tliat 
you still live, and forgive me for my 
ain! laola! my life, ray loved idol, 
©[x-n those glorious eyes on mo again, 
and recal me from the death in whi(‘}i 
1 stand! Dead! dead!—oh. it can¬ 
not be that she is dead!’ 

He bent his head beneath the tem- 

f iest of love and sorrow' that shook 
uin to the heart, and buried liis fneo 
in the silken mass of raven hair, 
stanching with kisses the broad 
deep wound in Jicr forehead from 
^wlucli tlie bl<KKl was still jiouring 
frt'ely. 

A sninll hand pressed Ins throat; 
a htiihII lip Uaiched his cheek : a soft, 
voice murmured an inoolierent 
sound ; then, with a curse that froze 
the man's blood in his veins, thu 
girl’s liny fingers aacmed to stiffen 
• into an iron grasp, the rosc-like lip 
gnashed a hideous sound, and with 
a cry like a wounded tiger the t»*etli 
of that young Arab girl closed on 
his check. 

‘ Ih-ar my murk to the grave!’ 
she cried—• to the grave, w here I 
will bunt you! It is my curse, 
coward murderer, printed on you; 
and its ]H>tHoii, whiidi will not heal, 
shall remind yon fur ever of Isola 
and your doom!’ 

She struck him as she passed ; 
tiicn bounded like a liglilning-flash 
from the Her opal crescent 

lay shiicrt’d into a tliou.<and atoms, 
and the band of carbuncles roiirul her 
throat strew cd the flour like scullered 
seeds. 

Horace stoixi for a moment, 
paralyzed by the strangencsi^ of 
what had happened. Then all tho 
past Hashed on him ; and the hour 
when he had committed his first 
wanton murder from pa'ision was 
linked will) this which had wit¬ 
nessed the same spirit, though the 
result had been different. 

▼OL. XLTlIl. no. CCIXXXT. 


Suddenly the mri’a voice sounded 
again. It seemea now to come from 
the garden outside the window, and 
to die away as if she were retreating 
as she spoke. 

• Away, fooll—away I I am weary 
now, and care nothing for the ehaae! 
Away to the darkest nook of earth, 
whore, when the appointed hour haa 
come. 1 will seek and find youl 
Hide jrourself in the thickest black 
that night and sin can weave for 
you, Isola’s eyes will pierce tJirough 
the darkness, and Isola's band mil 
strike through the defence! Away, 
for your brief respite! 1 will hunt 
my game' at my own time!’ 

The monk looked up as a shadow 
}>n8sod betwwn him and the sun, 
clouding the Ixxik he was rending 
w ith the outlines of a human iigiiro 
— a Might rarely seen in thoso 
desolate wibU of tJudn<n, where the 
Ciiriiielitvs hnd built their convent, 
mid wiuwc they Hccnicd t« .share with 
(lie cngli'M and the lizitrdH only the 
foolliold» of their burning na-k. 

‘(food day, fiither. llave you no 
w elcome for f he a\ aiidcrcr ?’ said a 

I iliiinlive v»iiee; and a young Ixiy 
(iielt, bareheaded, at his feel. 

•(lofl’M bloHsiiig on thee, my son! 
What dost thou here, child, on Iho 
wild rocks of tile Carmelite eon- 
vent? And how' hast thou found 
thy way, young and lonely an thou 
art’r’ 

, ‘ 1 came hither, father, drawn by 
a bidden spirit,’ said the boy. ‘I 
bave been Mingled out. for much 
Morrow, and 1 name here 1.0 l■vpinto 
my Mills and to forget rny grief in 
holiiioH.s!’ 

I’lie monk iiasMed Ilia hand over 
the b4>y’B briglil hair. 

‘.Sins!’ he Maid, rnourrifully, 'have 
thcHC been eoinmitted already by 
thee, to<i? Ah! rny Hon, kneel 
down and thank (lod that Ihy 
clijMirli c\il has not ripened into 
manly iniipiily—that thou hast built 
no bridge of crime betw een thy past 
and tlic dwtant future! A few 
slight peminceM will soon remit thy 
transgressions—a Ufc-long misery 
may not expiate thino elder’s!’ 

'Tho Iwy lo<>ked up, and a broad 
flash of impish mischief shono 
from his eyes as ho watched the 
monk’s downcast face. Ho uostled 

V 
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nearer to him. and otolo hia hand 
(areBsinj^lr within the oonaocrated 
patm, ana leant against him os a 
son might rest ou his father—saying, 
in a sweet, low, childish voice which 
had all the tenderness of a woman 
ia its tones— 

'Bat tho» m*t not one of those 
guilty ones, holy father F Thou hast 
such steadfast blue eyes, so frank 
ikud loving—they do not seem to 
know what sin or trouble mean!’ 

Something shook the monk, and 
brought a crimson flush into his 
cheek and a glance into his rye 
that had long been driven tbr.nrr. 
His hand burnt ben(‘ath tlie chUd’s 
touch; yet not all with pleasure; and 
his lieart beat fast, and his temples 
throbbed, till he himself was startled 
at the long unused emotion wakened 
up. 

‘ My child, judge no man—least 
of all judge hastily,’ he exclaimed. 
‘I am young yet in years, but, 
alns! nlns! old insulfcring and in 
guilt.’ 

* And yet 1 cannot believe it, 
father,’ returned the boy still more 
caressingly. 'And thou art young, 
tooF Ah! let me look into thy 
face, then, if thou art still in the 
flower of thy days. In my boyish 
ignorance I fancied that oeiyinonk 
ami priest must be venerable and 
old; it will give me fresh hoj«' if 1 
may look on u brother!’ 

He spniug up, and with a quick 
gesture Hung back thewn'iik's cowl. 
A bright red scar bund on the mail’s^ 
chei'k, and the boy’s eyes scaimed 
tlie Bcarn curiously, thougli fur¬ 
tively. But had the monk seen that 
malignant glance it would hare re¬ 
vealed a secret he little dreamt of 
now.ond might, perhaps, have spared 
some sonvw. 

‘All! you are young enough to 
be my brother, then!' he crit‘d, ki.sa- 
ing hts hand as if m ec.staey ; ' and 
1 may love you, and hang on you, 
and trust you more than if you 
were a pale old man so long smeo 
dead to the world of humanity that 
Lo had no more sym|>nthy with it ! 
You will let me love yon. will yon 
not F’ and his voice and accent 
melU'd into the most winning ten¬ 
derness, 08 ho crept elo.ser into his 
arms. 

The monk quivered beneatli some 
mighty emotion—yet why ho could 
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not himself explain. He gazed on 
that upturned face, and searched 
narrowly every feature; but the boy 
shook aown a clustering mass of 
sunny hair, and sheltered himself in 
the shadow. 

‘ You will accept me in the con¬ 
vent, father? You will put me to 
liard work—yoke my limbs to heavy 
burdens—lay on my head stern 
penances; but you will pray for me, 
father, and with me, t<jo, and help 
me lo win Heaven by my repen¬ 
tance? I will lie obedient, loving, 
ehiidliko—only let me Iw at peace, 
and under the holy roof thatohelUirs 
you!’ 

‘ Como with me, child, 1 will care 
for you,’ said the monk, hurriedly. 
‘ Come!—I wish to carry you to the 
superior.’ 

They went up the steep together 
—the "boy toiling wearily behind. 
The monk turnim round, and sa^r 
liis faintness and his trouble. 

‘ Here, child, these arras are 
stronger than those tiny feet. Come, 
I will bo your bearer and your 
shepherd!’ 

lie took the boy in his arms and 
bore him np tiu* rock. A dark 
glance, a crimson glow, a smothered 
laugh of triumph; and then tho 
childish hnnil wa’ulered slowly round 
the monk’s throat, seeming to caress 
it gently. But passing over the scar 
ou the theek, it lingered there ; tho 
taper lingers touching it daintily. 

The man started. A sharp pain 
shot through his whole frame, and 
a sense of burning penetrated the 
scarred cheek. Something, too, came 
into his heart, that made him faint 
and stagger beneath his burden, 
sh'nder as it was, and oppressed him 
with a strange .sickness. But he 
carried tho boy througli the portal 
of the convent, and delivorca him 
safely the care of the suptirior. 

The Canuclito monks, on these 
bare Jud.Tan rooks, had hitherto 
l>ecn noted fur the peace and sere¬ 
nity of their lives. Composed of 
men who had all proved the hol¬ 
lowness of earllily pleasures, and 
fled from the world a.s from a 
net of sin and wretchedness, tbero 
was nothing of that vague won¬ 
der and regret which sometimea 
sadden tho convent cells of those 
who have taken tho vowrs while 
ignorant of what they renounced. 
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Bttt he who seemrid to have brought 
most safiering, and to bare gained 
most peace, was the Brother Martin 
—Horac'e Soiuiuerling. It had been 
only by hard spiritual labour though. 
IVnauee, fasting, unwearied prayer, 
daily exercise in all tliat the natural 
man most loathed, hourly subjuga¬ 
tion of all the poasions most dear to 
him—by 8u<-h means as tiu'se had 
Horai'e ijuininerling learned to con¬ 
trol his violent temper. Gaining 
iutornnl calm though ('oupled with 
exU-rna! sailness—mode a better but 
a melanehuly man by the discipline 
of t he holy Church. 

But a ditlerciit order of things 
rcigued now m the t’armelile con¬ 
vent. .lealousies and bickerings 
t(»k flic pla^Mt of the brotherly loro 
which had formerly existod there; 
misunderstandi]^, tale-bearings, 
uncliarity preraij&d from the abbot's 
t'cll to the paUod of the meanest lay- 
broi lii*r; and tiiO bmne of every 
C'hri'.tiau rirtue beeame tiie nest of 
every heathenish passion. The only 
one who kept fair with nil parties 
was tlie latest comer, young Luigi 
the Sicilian, the fair-haired boy 
whom Brother Martin hod brought. 
Yet somehow he \va.s mi.\ed up with 
ail that took place, though always ap¬ 
pearing to admitagc as wuuld-uo 
pt>ac«-maker and universal fri<‘nd,for 
all that he was 80 iaetimc.s heard to 
laugh in his coil at night, after some 
terrible outburst among the holy 
breihr<m. Butyoung Luim, the &ir, 
pale iSiciliau boy, with Eis strange, 
nlac'k eyes and emtiasing ways, 
might have broken every rule of 
that courent home without ilnding 
an accuser in the most rigid of the 
mendiers. Every one loved him to 
idolatry, and they fought amongst 
themselves for his sockity w'ith more 
bitterness than many men would 
fight for a beloved mistress. If lie 
smiled more on Brother Joseph than 
on Father Francis, Father Francis 
was .-w one distraught; if Brother 
Ignat lUH could boast a rhUdish 
eare.«s. Brother Martin ate oat hh) 
heart for jealousy. He, indee^* Irooi 
the chastened andoontrolled hohuess 
of his c^tnventual life had lapsed back 
into all the furious paMions and un¬ 
tamed nature of the torment of Griin- 
dorf. What fiend possessed him he 
could not divine; but that he was 
given over bodily to be the prey and 



sport of devUa he never doubted. 
The abaeooe of youug laiigi made 
him almoat mad—hia premmee filled 
Jiim with terror and agonv towthor; 
the touch of hia geatki 
like fire into hia io* 

that lumd touch t 
was worse tlma 
than death. 
luLserable; hil lAali 
ness, in pv^ 
melite convent had . 
was ones aura 

wretehad t^uld m rio‘ , 

thing of •' 

w ithout the poirpr h)i',im9bve« hk 
lost virtue. lih«l wild boy the 

cause of this f Med fhoae burning 
eyes anything to do with the fever 
in bis blood r—that mocking hiugh 
any connexion with the sense of 
shame he was undergoing? Had 
those small caresses imwer to corrode 
the pure gold of Christian virtue, 
and w'as such might given to a 
mortal that he could turn away the 
holy spirit of Heaven P Brother 
Martin asked himself these ques¬ 
tions one evening, as he sat on Ihn 
rock, in the very spot where ho was 
found by Luigi. Tho sun was sink- 
log fast; and as the monk wratehed 
the let^hoiiing shadows, ho mur¬ 
mured audibly a prayer to bo re¬ 
leased from earth os soon us that 
great glolie of life. 

‘ Weary of exiatenoe, ray brotlierP' 
said Luigi, stealing up to liim. ‘And 
why ?’ 

A smile crossed his fcaturt'S ds he 
spoke, twining in his boyish way 
about luB knees. Tho monk ci)v«Tea 
bis face, h'urious in Luigi’s aliscnec, 
he was miserable when in his com- 
mny; for then lie felt degraded, he 
knew not why, and lost tVom the 
high place he tiad once gained. 

‘ Yes, I am weary of oxistenee, 
child, and long for death,’ repfied 
Horace, sadly. 

‘ But why, my brotherP* persisted 
.the Isiy.* 

‘ From sin, Luigi—and from sew- 
row. Tiicre is no peace for me on 
earth. 1 have been too deeply 
guilty, and too hardly punished ever 
to know again. My passions 
have been my curse; and X am uow 
fulfilling my destiny, and ogaia de¬ 
livered over to the fury of my nature. 
I have fought against it m vain-— 
the spell ia wrought, and the deep 

u 2 
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well boils lip at tho word. I have 
lost Ilt'aFOii as well as earth —*1 am 
shut out from God, as from life— 
and lore.’ 

A glance of triumph lighted up tho 
boy’s face. 

‘ Ah! is }j^ tbf^n true that even 
with you, pious monk, passions are 
at work, and i-Me, reveogo, and the 
desiiv im'-poslw aro driving out 
the sflupred angels pesco and hu- 
jnillWt* 

‘ Ituo ! true l-«too true 1* groaned 

the man. 

The boy slanteddpj then suddenly 
obocking haMrlf, and smothering 
tho short «nd glazing over 

tho glaring dara of his dilated eyes, 
he ro-seated himself caressingly by 
rtic monk’s side—saying, while ho 
placed his arms round his neck— 

‘ Tell me, dearest brother, what is 
your history. You lia^e often nindo 
nlliisions to it. hut never told it 
me St might oxif. Now, give me the 
hist hair hour of the sunlight, and 
when that is gone’—pointing to tho 
sun—‘you nuiy end your tale, too.’ 

‘When I was a hoy. Luigi, of 
about your age, I eominittod my 
first real sin. A Imrrnless beast 
had found its way into our hall, and 
resisting my iitteinpls to disjodge it, 
rou.s<-d np iny passion and liery 
temper, rrgeii by tho demon who 
look po.'i.session of mo at my birth, 
and w ho Ini.s never left mo to tliis 
moment, 1 killed the ^Kior brute; 
and it eiirsed me, Lnigi, ns it died. 
Do not think me mad, child —do not 
believe that I have weakened my 
brain by humbling my body ; it was 
so. That dying ri'ptile eursed mo 
soleniJily in its denlh ; and that curse 
has taken root and home a fruit of 
eternal min for me. Well, years 
passed ou, and 1 had fort'otteu all 
about tho jioor toad of Griindorr, 
1 travelled, according to the custom 
of my country; and at ('onslanti- 
uoplc bought a slave girj, whose 
strnngt' beauty llr»t altnn-ted and 
finally cnnmonrod me. She be- 
traycil me into iheliamisor robbers, 
and left mo for deml on the s-inds. 

T was rescued how ever and restored 
by the etm>s of an old Arab woman 
of Dama.seus : and then 1 rt'turned 
to Euri'pe. I sola sought me out, 
and sent for me. I went. Sho met 
mo with jeers and sarcasms, and 
roused up the alcepLng duvil in me. 


She brought back the old suTCr- 
stitious dread of my boyhood, wnile 
rousing all the passions of my man¬ 
hood. Something seemed to con¬ 
nect her with my forgotten sin—a 
sin with w'hieh she taunted me 
while boasting her superior power. 
T was maddened by rage and dread 
together, and I struck her, as T had 
.struck the toad years before, au<l 
with the same mingled feeling of 
hatred and of awe. Y'et, from the 
moment that her Idood bathed ray- 
foot, happiness forsook me. 1 have 
been tw ice a murderer—twice given 
over to the liend of ungovernable 
rage—twice damned to the lowest 
pit of hell!’ 

• That blow has to be avenged 
yet!’ said the hoy’s low voice. ‘An 
Arab never forgets an insult—least 
of all she whom you call Isoln, hut 
her Iribe, the Avenger. Uoraee 
Sonimerling, has come— 

tlio d.iy and the hour. See- the 
sun is sinking now; with its last 
ray your lifeliosforfeittothepas.sioii 
you could not check in boyhood tior 
overcome iii manhood—to the pas¬ 
sion which has wrecked yourself, 
and sold riiy blood to reieiigc my 
insult!’ 

She threw' aside her disguise, and 
ra])idly passtil lu't hand over her 
face. The sunny hair was gone, 
and in its place thick raven tresses 
8 W ept dow n below her w uist; the 
falsi* pallor was w iped aw 113 ,and the 
dark iuce of an Eastern v as turned 
. upon him. Lnigi the Sicilian liad 
molted into thin air, and Lola the 
Arabian stood where lie had faded. 

U orace rovered his face in hie robe, 
muttering—‘Sin! sin I’ 

She forced him to look up. She 
wove her spell around him, and 
bent his will beneath her own. He 
eould not rhoose but lo* k into her 
eyes. She demanded it*and be was 
fain to obey. 

‘ Li.slen now,* she said, ‘ to my 
talc, Horace. AVlien 3 '<^u tiiok rno 
from the shne market, 1 was bound 
by an oath to deliver up my pur- 
enasc* into the hands of my trilic. 
That oath 1 kept. It was my re¬ 
ligion to do so. But w hen vnu wero 
left as one deadon the sand,l scerelly 
proctired you asaistanee, and had 
you conveyed to Damascus, where 
the old Arab tended you so well. 
That Arab. was my nurse, sent' 
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thiUier by me—by Isola. I then 
escaj^ from my tribe sud hasti'ned 
to Dainiucus, to throvr myself at 
yo»ir feet, and devote myself to 
your life. For though, by a power 
which ne Arabs possess, 1 kuew all 
your post life, and liad swu in a 
vision the day when you committed 
that uiurd<'r in the (ierman village— 
though J knew you liery and irritable 
—1 loved you in my way.mixed uji as 
it was with the love of mastery tuid 
power. You had gone. I tracked 
you through the cities of Kurope, 
and at last 1 found you. 1 was 
guided by my Power, whieh showed 
me always where you were, and 
what you were about. When you 
came to see me in that Viennese 
riHiiTi, 1 dul not fling myself into 
vour arms as my heart prompted, 
but received you with ji'st and 
banter—in part to conceal iny real 
1‘eelmg. in pai^ to probe yours. 
Vour blood was hot->4mno washottor. 
You resisted, and your resistaneo 
roused my love of dominion. 1 tried 
to subdue you, and used my charm. 
Vour passion was too strong, and 
the spell failed. 1 was angry ; you 
also. You lo.st your self-eommaiid 
—and the blow lies here y«*t! With 
that blow dieil out my love, and 
reyenge sprang jip instead. And 1 


AMEKICAN 

‘ IIJIOGIIES.S’ htt3>at last caught 

1 the diploinatcs by the skirts. 
7'lie strong hold of what the Ameri* 
cans call ‘ Old Kogyism* has been 
carried, and henceforth these geutlo- 
nicn of mystery must jog on a little 
faster wiUi the rest of the world. 

Ilis majesty, the present Emperor 
of the French, is entitled to tho con¬ 
ception of the idea whi'ih has pro¬ 
duced suclaresults. AAer the battle 
of tho Jdoulcvards and the labour of 
A.-on.Htitution-makiag (not much la¬ 
bour one would think with the 
quantity of unused ones all the way 
from the Channel to the Oreeian 
Archipelago), he tamed his fertile 
imperial brain upon tho mysteries 
of Sarlor Kesartus, and decreed un¬ 
mentionables. Hut he has been 
ihronn quite in the shade by the 
Americans, who, as usual, have fol¬ 
lowed French fashions and outdone 
them. When the Pierce adminis- 


swoni then to avenn the deed by 
blood i and I will fmfll my vow to 
night! The sun is sinking. Hora^, 
our hour has come. Hark to its 
uell!' 

A shrill whistle sounded among 
the na-ks ; and Xsola, answ'ermg, 
‘ 1 come!’ with the speed of light 
drew forth a dagger and buried it 
in the monk’s hea^ Am she atfruch 
tlio blow, and the body fell heavily 
on the ground, a light st^ wat 
hoard, and an Arab sprang up tiie 
steep path. 

‘ Well done, Avenger!' he cried. 
‘ Quof'n of thy tribe!—empress of 
tho desert! With the blood of the 
Frank we anoint thee l.iady of the 
East, and bind thy brows tfiiis with 
the magic, circlet of dominion !’ 

He bound round her head the opal 
diadem, and on her throat tli(> rod 
band of carbuncles. And llius they 
lioth stood in the deejv'niiig shadows 
—thoArabchicfaiid his bride—look¬ 
ing on the slaughtered monk. The 
eagles screamed, and the toads and 
tho lisards came out from their boles 
and gathered round the bod}’. And 
tlum Isola and lier robber lord slowly 
passed down the rocks, and dis- 
ap])earud in thu depths of tho wilder- 


DIPLOMACY. 

tration took tho reins, Europe looked 
doubtingly for some demonstration 
about Cuba or Mexico, or the Sand¬ 
wich Islands, on all of wliidt Jona¬ 
than keeps as hungry an eye os the 
Indian Government does on Purmab. 
A little loud barking about Central 
America was thought to be not un¬ 
likely ; or possibly a growl at Aua- 
tria, whence no harm could come. 
The new premier, however, was oc¬ 
cupied with the subject of diplomatic 
breeches (with which New York 
journals say he was before not un¬ 
acquainted), and after three months' 
labour brought forth the following 
circular:— 

In porforniing the ceremonies ob- 
serred upon the itccasion of kts recep¬ 
tion, the reptesentative of the United 
States will conform, as far as is oonststeat 
with a just seiuie of his devotion to re- 
poblican institutions, to the eostoms of 
the country wherein be is to made, and 
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with tb« rules preacribed fur representa- 
tivua of his rank ; but the department 
would encourage a* far as practicable, 
without impairing his usefulness to his 
country, his a])pearaiice at court in the 
sitiipie dross of an Aineriuan citizen. 
Hhould there be cases whore this CJiniiot 
be done, owing to the cliaractor of the 
foreign government, witliout detriment 
to the public iiitcrmt, the nearest ap¬ 
proach to it compatible with the dne 
perforthaaoe of his duties, is eaimostly 
recouimaaded. The simplicity of our 
usages and the tone of feeling among 
our people is nitiuh more in aocordsnet* 
with tlie example of our first and ino»t 
distinguished representative at a royal 
court, tlian the |>raotioe which ha.s niiicu 
prevailed. It is to be regretted tliat 
there was ever any departure in this re¬ 
spect from the example of Dr. Fumklin. 
History has recorded and commended 
this example, so congtotial to the spirit 
of oiir {Mjlitinal institutions. The depart¬ 
ment is desirous of removing all ob¬ 
stacles to a return to the siiii|>ie and 
unostentatious oourso whioli was <leoined 
so pr(i[>or, and was so much approved in 
thu earliest days of the republic. It 
is our purjioso to cultivate the most 
amicable rolatiuiis with all countries, 
and this, wo lielievo, can be effectually 
done without reipniiug our diplomatic 
agents abroad to depart in this respect 
from what is suibsl to the general senti- 
nu-nts of our fclloa'-citizoiis at home. 
All instructioiih in regaid to wliat is 
called dijdoniatic unifunii. or court ilress, 
bi'ing witlidratvn, each of our reprosen- 
tatives in othur countries v ill l>e left to 
regulate this nuitler according to Ids 
«>wii sense of piopnety, and with a duo 
rc'spuct to the views of his govunuuent 
as uertdu expressed. 

Ail commendation to Mr. Marcy. 


If the race of Frankliiu is gone, 
Fnnklin'a breeches at least shul re¬ 
main, and we shall probably see the 
next American Minister iu the dress 
50 graphic4illr described by tbe Neva 
York Herald, But what tlie un¬ 
fortunate ‘genUemen attaches,’ as 
they are gregariously called iu court 
circulars, are to do is not so 
clear. The gold must wiine ofl':— 
but what shall go on ? llie ‘ simple 
dress of au Aiiieriran citizen' is a 
vague term, stretching all the vray 
from tlu* ellenainacy of Bmidway to 
tlie leathern breeches und buckskin 
jacket of the Kooky Mountains. Be 
it such as it may, it must not lie 
wluit every boily else wears, h-st the 
‘ aimplicily' should bo lumiurked, 
and the ‘unostentatious' unob¬ 
served. 

Seriously speaking, we did not 
look for such a document from a 
common sense Goveraineut like the 
American. This confounding of 
terms would ntffc have bc*en surpris¬ 
ing iu the llepublie. whicli pro- 
claimed Fraternity at the iioint of 
the bayonet; but a man of Fiiglish 
descent and ordinary common sense 
knows very a ell that Biniplb'ily or 
ostcutntion are ati'airs of social life 
or individual taste, eomiiig and 
going with poi erty or wealth. ‘ The 
simplicity of American u-suges' is au 
absurJily, u lien n e remember that 
more money is spent in the U nited 
States upon Sybaritic luxury* and 
display than vnywhere else iu Chris¬ 
tendom. Neither Kepublicanism nor 
lany form of free government forbids 
the acquis itiou of wealth, or its expen- 


* Tlie following description of an eating-house in Bruodwaj, taken from tbe 
New York Jouninl of Cmuuerce, of July 13. 1853, gives a vivid picture of the 
* Simplicity of American usages,’ ' Taylor’s International Hotel and Saloon, just 
openM, is deserving of esiK'ci.nl notice, as indicating the progress of luxuiy' and 
extravagance iu this city, nx well as affording a remarkable instance of the achieve¬ 
ment of individual eiite-rfiriMe. The entire expenditure has licen not far fi\>m 
400,000 dollars, of whii-h 120,000 dollars was for the ground, and about 180,000 
dollars for the tmilding—the remainder being for furniture, decorations, Ac. The 
building has a front in Broadway of fifty feet, and extends bank on Franklin-street 
one hundred anil fifty feet. It contains .altogether two hundred rooms. The whole 
estaldishment is divided into two departments, the five upper stories being set 
apart as an Iwtel, which is fo l>e o^icnod in September. The front wall is of brown 
stone, from architectural designs by 1’. Thomas and Sons. The saloon is thu great 
point of attraction, and in rendering it what it is a vast sum has lieen ex- 
pendsd. It occupies the first fioor and tiasciuent, coiinectcii by a grand marble 
stairway. The ornamental work of thu cuilirig of the main aaloon onit alone 
10,000 dollmv. It is richly overlaid with graceful moulded figiuvs and foliage, 
gokt and fresco painting. The gold thus used co«t liOO dollars; the {minting 
30(K) dtdlan; the moulding, plastering, &c. about 5000 dollars. The sides of tho 
saloon w« ooveruil with largi* mirrors arranged in nands, and surrounded with 
figures and ornamental work of rich design, in tbe Venetian style, repreaentiag 
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ditnre aocordin? to the taste of the 
owner; and as Ion" as it is easily 
at*(}uired, and will frain stHnal posU 
iioii, it will bo osud in display for 
that parpose. Still more, if a iarish 
expenditure n ill constiluto the Aine> 
ricari embassy one of tho coretod 
placiHi in fasluouahlo life, we may Ik* 
sure that it n ill be made, if wssible, 
in spite of circulars. And, to our 
way of tliinkiiiij, the minister w'ho 
Bpend.s his thousands for a splendid 
cslai>lishm(‘iit is a truer rcpreseuta> 
iiri* of the national nund titan the 
one tryiiu; to live on the niodienm 
nllowexl by a penurious Government. 
The Si*cretary is a brave man to un¬ 
dertake U) stay the progress of his 
cmiatrymen towanls lu,vurr, and 
more esjM'ciiilly towurdH doing as all 
the rest of file world dix's : but we 
doubt whether lie will succeed in 
briiigitig back the geiitloinen tinder 
lits chai'ge to the 8in)[dii-ily of good 
olil 1 >r. Kranklin, who used to hnatk- 
fa^t with lathes in their boudoirs at 
one, and make love to duchesses 
aficr late diititcrs. 

Wc soiiicttuto.s hear the diploma¬ 
tic syslcm of the United {States 
praised in thiti country, and pointed 


out for imitation by ucnny-wbo 
pohticiana. Bat it certainly h«a very 

i treat radical defects, wnieh havo 
litherto impaired its ©flScieney, and 
which must, before long, compel an 
entire reorgan iz.ation. A career baa 
been impossible, aa there liaa been 
no diatiiicl diplomatic servier. All 
appointments, from highest to 
lowest, have been given as parliaan 
rewards. Ameriivi has hitherto bldl 
little to do with Uiiropeou peditio^ 
and, consequently, not much ertl 
has resulted fi*om this lieyond the 
general isolation of her envoys. But 
now that site is ambitious of playinff 
a more important r61c, ahe will foM 
the need of a trained corjM, whoso 
itiemliers have n‘sided in t.uru ilk 
tho capitals of the world, and 
are pentoiiiilly acquaintod with the 
various publu; men, eoiuilriea and 
languages. She will n>oognise tho 
iieee.saily, too, of paying her repre¬ 
sentatives so that they iiniy be ropre- 
sentulivcfl in fact as well ».s in name 
of a wealthy and ])Owerful nation* 
and may excreise the pohtieiil influ¬ 
ence w liieli results from social star 
tion. Jlcpublicaiiism is not necM- 
sarily poverty; and Democracy oven 


fniit, ftfiwurs, human figures, heads of animals, &c. Tho entire cxpoiidituro for 
mirrors in tho nivlo»;a is nearly 10,(M)0 dollars. Tho^wiling is supiiorUnl by nine 
highly nrri.anc ntt-ii columns, and Irntwesm each ant pond.-uit drops, all v* ry olegaut 
and heavily overlaid with gold. Throe massive chandeliers of graceful pattern aro 
8up[>orttsl liuiu the ceiling, and brackets on the side walls contain near one hundred 
additiun.d liuriu.-rs The Hoor is a tosaelaicd ji.ivemcnt of black and white Italian 
inarlile. Along tho sides^arc large semicircular plush sofas, built high up againsk 
the wall, and set in the recess arc oval marble top tallies, the frames ixiiiig of iron* 
with gilt decorations on a white ground. • Tho dividing point in the sofas is fonuod 
of zinc, rejuusenting a nondescript creature with a curved beak, claws, and ilaming 
eyes. f)lher tables are arranged in the centre of the fltjor, witli moveable chairs. 
Inc back ground is filh.sj with two conservatories limxl with mirrors, each contain¬ 
ing a crystal glass fountain ingeniously constructed. Arranged in appropriate 
places are serend curious ol^ccta. One is a clock that runs a year ; another is a 
dial conuocted with the roof hy a perpendicular shafting, and indicating tho state 
of the wind. 'J'Ik; third object is a calendar elix’k, a new invention, mwJe to nut 
four years, and designating the numth, tho day of the month, and tho day of the 
week. Jieneath Uiose are two boautifuJ sUtuos in composition, syndx>lising art and 
nature. I’amiing from the main saloon to the one below, tlie desuent is made by a 
BtHircKWC of nolid marble, dividing to tho right anrl left; tho cunt of this stidrway waa 
SOdO dollars. Hut now the attention ia arrested by a still more striking object—a 
fountain of glass rising from tho lower saloon twenty-one feet in height, with jota 
of water and gold fish playing in each iMsin. The fountain consists of forty-mur 

t ioces. One of the glMs liasins weighs fifiy-two pounds, arid is ijeiieved to lot the 
irgcst ever m.vk. Ihmeath thi| l^in are six dolfihins, supplying as tnaiiy diells 
with water. The lower saloon is arranged in keeping with that above, prasonting 
mucli that is elegant and costly,’ &c. The description oontiaues in l4ie aaiiM 
but we have given cnongb to show that luxury U not unknown in the New Wudn. 
Ibe truUi is, the Americana are rich, and like rich people eveiy where, tbdr 

money to buy comfortable luxuries, and frequently to make a little dk^ay. The 
saote process of ministering to the seiuie of right baa created art in entf oountry, 
and will very soon do it there. 
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doei not disdiun to use means for movements of each other. Still 
its ends. Thun Secretaries dt State more likely is it in such a case that 

will pay loss attention to what while the Minister, on the one hand, 

covers the lower, and more to what mav have desired to arrogate to him* 
lines the upper, man; and Demo* self a larger share of discretion than 
cratic Tulleyrands and Esterluizys the just rules of responsibility die* 
will advance, by the legitimate means tate, the Secretary, on the other, 
of money and brains, the interests has aimed to make him an electric 
and influence of the great Bepublic. wire, mechanicalljr to pass mes- 
A pleasant and readable little sages from one cabinet to the other, 
book,* by Mr. Trescott, late Se* The mcagreness of the salaries also 

cretary of the Legation of the has excluded men without private 

United States at this Court (whose fortunes from some of the more 
resignation was much regretted by important posts; as gentlemen do 
a large circle of friends in London), not liki* to acc«‘pt positions where 
has called attention to the early they must receive hospitalities which 
diplomatic history of America. The they cannot return in the same s]>irit 
work professes to bo no more than a and measure. Aitiioiigli a mission 
study; but it is filled with proofs of abroad may be a very pleasant 
an acute analytical mind, embued variety in life to a gentleman of cul- 
with all tlie elements for just bisto* tivation and fortune, it is hardly just 
rical criticism. As Mr. Trescott has to a nation to make it the hali-paid 
put off the trammels of oflicial life, reward for party services; nor to 
wo hope ho will continue Lis labours the holder of it to leave him an 
in the field he has occupied so ho* automaton. 

nourably. The American mind is at Failure is a strong word to use 
present turned towards historical of a history of seventy odd years, 

research. Sparks and Bancroft have covering a growth from three 
distinguished themselves in the elu- millions of people to twenty-five, 
ciduthm of philosophical American from thirteen states to one-and* 
bistory, and I’rescott has enriched tliirty, from the Mississippi to the 
the lan^ago by bis beautiful pic* Rio Grande and the Pacific. But 
tures of Spanish comiuest. It is no thisgrow'th has been the result of 
small honour to have achieved sue- a provident ;al combination of cir- 
cess in such company. cumstauces, called in the slung of the 

"With Mr. Troseott’s book at one day, ‘ Manifest destiny,’ which man 
end and Mr. Maroy’s circular at the could not nor can prevent. As the re* 
other, wo cannot avoid the conclu- vocation of the edict of Nantes drove 
siou that American diplomai*}* has forth the Protestant artisans of 

been half a failure—that the system Fnmcc to enrich other lands, so the 

of appointing partisan friends has * too grievous w'eight of capital and 

not unfrequently placed incompe- plethora in Europe has sent its sur- 

tent, and sometimes worse, men in plus labour to tlic new world to 
office—that when it has furnished create capital, and, in the end ple- 

oompotent men it has often created thora there. The problem in the 

jealousies which have gone far to old world has been to find empl^- 
destroy the legitimate iniluence of ment for labour and investments for 
the mmister and to render his mis* capital. The problem in the new 
sion useless; and that when it has, stul is to find hands to«do the work, 
by chance, filled an important post and money to pay them with. As 
with an able man, untrammelled by long os this difference continues, 
rivalry, it has left him in office only labour will cross the Atlantic, and 
just long enough to begin to be the States will grow, be the form of 
useful. It is not impo^ible that government what it may. Diplo* 
rival candidates for the Presi* macy has neither accelerated nor 
denoy^ may hiye held the relative imp^ed their growth except so far 
rituations of Foreign Secretary and as, by peaceful treaties, it has made 
Envoy, and niay, without discredit the lalmurer sure of his reward. In 
to their patriotism, have clogged the many of the important negotiations 

* Tkt Diphmaejf nf iht Rtvotation: an Uutorical Studjf. By William llenrv 
Trescott. New York. Appleton and Co. 1852. 
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to which the United St«tes hare 
been a partr, the result has either 
been retarded hy the jealousies 
of rival politioians or brought about 
W adventitioug circutnatanoes. Mr. 
Trcscott lM*ar8 testimony to the iiiju* 
rious eflfoet of the disagreement be¬ 
tween h'rauklin and Lee in the nego¬ 
tiation of the first treaties wtih 
France. If such men as these could 
not avoid jealousies, it is fair to con¬ 
clude that, while ambition sways 
politieiaus (which may it ever d(o) 
they most regard the effeet of their 
nets upon their future career, and 
keep a good eye also u^mn those of 
their iioighimurs and rivals. 

Since the treaties of 177H, many 
eminent men have acted as diplo¬ 
matic agents of the United States 
in Europe : Dr. Franklin; Jay, the 
jurist and friend of Washington; 
.Tert’erson, tlie apostle of democracy, 
who soeins not to have been much 
OM rourunt with things at the Court 
to whicli he was acerc'dited; Cal- 
latin, the philologist; the elder and 
younger Adiuns, each in turn Presi- 
dent, and each in turn also quar¬ 
relling with his friends and ruiuing 
his party; Clay, who said he would 
rather be right than be l*residcut; 
Washington Irving; Wheaton; Cass, 
the Jlritisli-lioq hater; Everett; 
Bancroft; I^wrence; and others, 
who have had more or less social 
standing in the Courts to which they 
have been accredited. But they 
have generally been known among 
small circles as agreeable, well-in¬ 
formed men, rather than felt politi-* 
eally as the representatives of a 
grout nation. The Foreign Socn;- 
tary has judiciously selected Dr. 
Franklin as the model whose ox- 
ecllencc's the new appointees, like 
little boys at school, are to copy- 
beginning with the breeches. 

The Doetor is a capital model. 
He was a venerable-looking man; 
which is a good beginning, as 
first impressions go a long way in 
this suspecting world: it enabled 
him also to visit his female friends, 
and fathom court secrets wiUiout 
the imputation of intrigued Ho 
was a nhilosophcr, which woa eap^ 
cially fortunate in liia case, as phi¬ 
losophy happened to be. the rage in 
Paris. He was a man of wit, a dan¬ 
gerous quality in bad bands, but 
serving one well anywhere (and 


espeoiallT at X^mris) when united to 
an amiable temper aiid generoua 
heart, both of which he had. He 
was a liberal man on all subjeets 
(too much so on some); and liMral- 
ism, as well as philosophy, WM&e 
fashion at tlie Court of Louis XVI. 
He had done much for his mce, 
which, with refiimtiug men even in 
those diMTS, was aceoun<.ed no slight 
merit. He was a consistent patriot; 
but at the same time reposed a ge¬ 
nerous, and, ns events proved, a not 
unworthy trust in those lo whom he 
was accredited. Ho was industrious 
even beyond the demands of ad¬ 
vancing si'ienco—of fashion—of di¬ 
plomatic labour—of private corre¬ 
spondence—and of a sinking trea¬ 
sury,of which hewas to the last.with¬ 
out, dishonour. financier, treasurer, 
and cashier. He was an honest man 
iirhis own dealiugs, but understood 
the tricks of others. He was a man 
of the world, and, of course, a man 
of society; charming every circle 
to which he was introduced by the 
brilliancy and variety of his conver¬ 
sation, and the fund and ferlili^, 
so to speak, of his information, liis 
manners and bearing were * simple’ 
and 'unostentatious,' as, inde.ed, are 
thosoofevery gentleman, even though 
ho may«not possess Franklin’s raugo 
of knowledge and experience of life. 
And he bore himself ever as remem¬ 
bering, and at the same time for¬ 
getting, that ho was one of the most 
iIlustnouB of the founders of a now 
empire, and one of the most distin¬ 
guished lights of science. If his 
qualifications were sucli us few, if 
any, of his siiecossors (;au hope to 
acquire, tho duties imposed upon 
him, and the difficulties he sur¬ 
mounted, were anfuous in propor¬ 
tion to them. The son of a tallow- 
ebandier—apprenticed to a printer— 
a fugitive from bis roaster—editor, 
compositor, printer, and publisher 
of a newspaper, lie rose steadily to 
the rank or the fi rst Ainericansdeaa/,. 
and as a patriot, stood second only 
to Washington. Transferred from 
h» native land to Europe, he be¬ 
came the companion and friend of 
men illustrious in rank, science, and 
letters in this taetrujxilis, and hsit be¬ 
hind him here a motiumeia to be¬ 
nevolence and practiealsagacityin the 
Koynl literal^ Fund. From hence 
he carried his ripe experience and 
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knowledge of the world to France, 
and app])ed them with patriotic zeal 
to tlie diniciilt task of establiahing 
the nationality of hie country at the 
Court of Voraaillea. With a juat 
appreciation of his new associates, 
he made himself known at once in 
the salotui of the Faubourg, which 
his great reputation opened to him, 
became as intimate in political circles 
as slate policy would permit, and 
maintained himself there, a favourite 
with both sexes, by a display of 
conversational powers beyond oven 
French erigeance. And then, having 
placed himself in a position to be 
aceurately informed of every new 
move, he adn)itly urged the Ameri¬ 
can alliance uix>n the (Joremmeut, 
on the ground that it would add to 
the glory of Franco to undertake 
the cause of the oppressed. When 
honest, acute, hot-headed, puri¬ 
tanical, ])atriotic John Aiiams, who 
understood logic better than he did 
men, came to lie joined with him in 
the negotiations for the treaty of 
peac(*. ho could not comprehend the 
‘ simple’ Doctor, and nearly sjKiilcd 
cverytliing by talking of the great 
gain to Kreneh interests by the pro- 
po.sod treaty. Franklin appreciated 
tlio nation better. He says, in one 
of his despatches;— , 

Tills is ri!HU> a gonenuia natinn, fond 
of glory, and (virticularly thnt of pro- 
teoting the oppr«>.ssed. 'l’l■.'Mlc is not tbe 
mliiiiratiuu of their iiuhirssc, alio always 
govern hero. Telling them that their 
amiHit'rcc will bo advantaged Viy our 
success, and that it is their inUrfst to 
help us, seems ns nuicb as to say, help 
us, and we shall nut be obliged to you. 
Such in«lii)creet and improper langtiage 
baa been aoinctiiuea held heie by uotiiii 
of our people, and produced no good 
■effects. 

By such means, and aided by the 
victories at SaraUtga and ^'orktow n, 
ho succeeded, W'itb his colleagues, in 
nogotiatingthotrealicsofalluuiccand 
of wace, and returned to his country 
with an aillueneu of glory such as 
randy falls to the lot of man. 
Learned, wary, acute, ptmetrating, 
simple in demeanour—understand¬ 
ing the use of means—honest, i>a- 
triotio, sensible, and know ing whore 
to trust as well as to distrust, he is 
certainly a good model for now 
Hedged diplomatists to study. Tfifr. 
Marcy succeeds in bringing his regi- 
meut up to this standard, wo sh^ 


advise that ho be sent for to manage 
the Foreign OiBoe. 

We have alluded to the want of 
a cordial understanding between 
Franklin and some of his eolleagues. 
The disagreement between him and 
Lee is well known to have amounted 
to an open quarrel. But we appre¬ 
hend that his relations with John 
Adams arc not quite as well under¬ 
stood. It has been our good for¬ 
tune lately to be permitted to ex¬ 
amine a valuable collectiou of 
original manuscripts and letters 
of Franklin; of w'hich some are 
jmbli.'ihcd in Mr. Sparks’ collec¬ 
tion, but many have never yet been 
printed. These manuscripts are of 
great iinporlanco, and shed a new 
light on the history of the limes. 
It is ^K)ssiblc that wo may hereafter, 
if piTmitted, draw more largely upon 
them. For the present u o content 
ourselves with one or two c.\tracts, 
exhibiting the unfortunate truth, 
tliat when diplomatic services are 
entrusted to politicians who luive 
interests of their own at slake else¬ 
where, there is danger that rivalry 
may swell into discord, to the detri¬ 
ment of the public interests. 

Among the letters from Franklin, 
published in Mr. Sparks’ eolleclion, 
18 one to Mr. tarmichuel. Secretary 
of the I'uited States’ Legation in 
Spain, dated at I’assy, the 12tli of 
April, 1781, in which occurs the 
following sentence:— 

I tli.ank yoir much for your friendly 
hinti of the o]ier.iti(ins of my eiteuiie.s, 
' .and of the menus 1 might use to detent 
them, Ihaving in view at present no 
other point to g.uu but tliat of rest, I do 
not take their malice so much amiss, a.ti 
it may f»rttn>r my project, and perliaps 

bo some advantvge to you. -and 

- are open, and so far lionourable 

enemies; the-, if enemies, are more 

coveivd. I never did any of them the 
least injury, and can conceive iM other 
tottrec of their malice but eury. [Hie 
itaiic.s arc ours.] To be saro the cxcea- 
sive rei)|»cet shown me here by ail ranks 
of people, and the little notice taken of 
them, wim a mortifying circumstance; 
but it was what I could neither prevent 
or rei^evly. Those who fuel {Hiin at 
seeing others enjoy pleasure, and are 
unhappy, must meet daily with eu many 
causes of torment, that 1 conceive them 
to be already in a state of damnation ; 
and, on that account, I ought to drop 
all resentment with rogiud to those two 
gentlemen. But I cannot help being 
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concemoclat Uie inliichief tbeir iUtumpi'ni 
will liQ contiutullv doitig in our public 
whcuttvor they have any cuucerii 
in them. 

It appeara by reference to the 
ori|;iiiaI inanuaeript in Fnuikliii’s 
hand, which lice iH’fere u« ttp we 
write, that (he blanks in this extract 
should bo lilltnl by the names of 
Ticc. Izard, and Adamsca. respec¬ 
tively, wliich were erased (for no 
pouif reason, in our judgment) by 
'J'emplc Franklin, the original editor. 
Mr. (Sparks, not haring the manu¬ 
script, was obliged to print from 
Temple Franklin, and of course 
couhi not supply the dcficiencj-. 
The TOinnientary which follows evi¬ 
dently applies to l^c and Izard 
alone. Yet it is due to John Adams 
to say, that his pure patriuii.sm wa.s 
untainted by selfishness or maliee. 
lie was the last man in the world 
to be uBsoeinted with Franklin. Jlis 
dogged puritanism, even to the elose 
of Ills long life, never learned that 
pliability and firmness may be 
joined in the same nature without 
detriment to principle, lie always 
wanted todrivepublicopinion instead 
of lein'ing it; and, ruining the party 
which followed him, he sjienl. the 
last live-and twenty years of his life 
in retirement apart from sliition or 
influence on tlie policy of the country 
w hieh his genius han done so mucli 
to create. 

A ri unpublished letter, fromFrank- 
iin to Vergennes exhibks still nioro 
glaringly the false position in wlueh 
./Ybims contrived to ])lece himself, 
Ins colleague, and his constituents at 
home with the French court, and 
the dexterity w'ith which the Dixdor 
ex I rieaU’d himself and the Congress. 
A\'c print it entire. 

PiMVi AujfiMt 3, 17S0. 

Hta,—It was, indeed, with very great 
plca‘<uro that *1 receivod the letter your 
hlxct-lleney did me the honour of writing 
to roe. communicating that of tli« Presi¬ 
dent of Congress, and tliei resolutions of 
that body relative to tbo succours then 
expected: for the aentimeats therein 
cxprescwd arc wt ditforent from the lan¬ 
guage held by Mr. Adams in liif laic 
Fetters to your Excellency, as to make it 
clear that it wax from his particular in¬ 
discretion alone, and not from any in- 
struciioQS received by kirn, that he lias 
given such just cause of displeasure, and 
that it is impossible his conduct thoroin 
ahould be approved by hia constituents. 


1 am glad he Itas not admitted roe to 
any (HiTtioipatinn of those writings, and 
that he has taken the ^Uution lie cx- 
pretMs of not ooiuiuunioating witii mo, 
or luaking use of my intervontioii in hia 
future oorreepondt'oee; a re««luti<Mi that 
1 Itelievo he will keep, as he tms never 
yet ooromunioated to mo more of bU 
business in Eurojw tlian 1 have soen in 
uewspajHirs. I live ui>on terms of civility 
with him, not of iiitimory. I shall, as 
you desire, lay before Congress the whole 
corrcs}Kmdencc which you luivo sent rao 
fur that purpose. 

With the gruatiist and most sincere 
res])cot, 1 am, Sir, Vours, Ibc. &o, 

li. Kuaniii.in. 

An allusion Una already been 
mado to Franklin’s labours in 
Kurenc in behalf of the treasury of 
the Federation (a branch of duty 
from wliich his successors will bo 
relieved). These manuscripts give 
ahigli Uleaof the dilRcullics in w hicli 
he was frcyui'utly placed, and of his 
skill in relieving niiiiscif. (^>ngresg 
drew upon him, his colleagues ilrew 
upon him, and, in fuel, everybody’s 
luuui was in his pocket. Yet lie 
contrived to hei'p Ins credit un¬ 
tainted: not, however, without oc- 
easioiiiilly striking a hard blow for 
it. Among other loinis, was orio 
made in Holland in 1781, w ilh which 
Colonel Jjaurens and a .Mr. .Iiiekson 
wort) also concerned. Jiiekaon, it 
Booms, a young man, w anted to carry 
the money to Ameriea, proliahly for 
the sake of the Mai ut home— 
(still the same eye to inf cresls there). 
A portion of the eorrespoiidi-nco 
which ensued is puhli.'ihed by Tem¬ 
ple Franklin ami Mr. Sparks. Jjufc 
the follttwing, by far the raciest of 
the whole, is notin those eolleetion«. 
The Doctor I’ould hit a hard Mow 
when he chose. 

P»»-v, .Tut} 10 , I7S1. 

Sir,—L nstnightl tcccivcd your fourth 
letter on the same subject. 

You are nrixious to carry tho money 
writh you, because it will rcaniniato tho 
credit of America. 

My situation, .vnd long aequaintanco 
with aflairs lelating to tliu public crislit, 
enable me, I think, hi judge better than 
you can do, who are a novice in them, 
what »m]iloynicnt of it wiil most con¬ 
duce to tliat end; and 1 imagine the re¬ 
taining it to pay the Congress drafis hu 
infinitely tbo a<iv;uit»ge. 

You repeat that the sle.p is detained 
by my refuavl. You forget your having 
written to me expressly, tliat she wMted 
for iny convoy. 
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You remind me of the great expense 
the detention of the ship ocensions. 
W bo ttas given orders to stop her ? 
It was not me. I had no authority 
to do it. Have you» And do you 
imagine, if you have taken such au¬ 
thority upon you, that the Congress 
ought to l>ear the expense occasioned by 
your imprudence? and that the iilame 
of detaining tlie necessary stores the 
shi[> contains will be excused by your 
fond desire of carrying the money '( 

'Die noise you have rnslily intide almut 
this matter, contrary to the advice of 
Mr. Adams, which you asked and re¬ 
ceived, and which was to comply with 
uy rcrpiisition, inis already done great 
mischief to our credit in Holland. 
Messrs. Fixuniix have <leclared they will 
.advaiK'u to liim no more money on his 
bills upon me to assist in paying the 
Congress drafts on liim. Youi' commo¬ 
dore, too, complains in a letter I have 
seen, that he finds it ditficiilt to get 
money for my aceeptiineeh of your drafts 
111 order to clear Ins ship, though before 
this proceeding of yours hills on me 
Were, as Mr. Adams assures mo, in as 
good credit on the Kxchaiige of Amster¬ 
dam as those of any banker in Kurope. 

1 suppose the difficulty mentioned by 
tlie eoumiodore is the true reason of the 
ship's stay, if in fact tlie convoy is gone 
without lier. Credit is ,a delicate thing, 
ca)ial>le of being blasted with a breath. 
The piililic talk you have occasioned 
about my .stopping the money, and the 
coii|eclui'es of the reasons oi iieees.sity 
tif iloing it, liavi- created doubts and 
suspicious of most pernicious eunse- 
cpieiiees. It is a matter that should 
have jiassed in .silence. 

You repe.at, as a reason for your con¬ 
duct. that the money was obtained by ,, 
the great exeilions of Colonel Laurens. 
Who obtained the grant is a matter of 
no imporbanee, tliough the use 1 jiropose 
to iiinki* of it U of the greatest. But 
tlio fact is not as you state it. 1 ob¬ 
tained it befote he cniiie. And if he 
were hero I am sure I could convince 
him of the necessity of leaving it, espe¬ 
cially atfer 1 should have informed him 
that you had iii.ide in Holland the enor¬ 
mous purchase of 40,00(1/. sterling's 
wortli of gootfs over and above the 
10,000/. worth, which 1 had .-igroed , 
should be purchased by him on my cre¬ 
dit ; and that you ha<i induced me to 
engage for the payment of your pur¬ 
chase by showing me a pajter said to 
contain his order for making it, which 
1 then took to l>e his handwriting, though 
1 aflerw.anis found it to l>e yours, and 
not signed by him. It would be addi¬ 
tional reo.soii with him w-limi 1 should 
remind him that he himself, to induce 
me to come into tlie proposal of Com¬ 


modore Quillon and the rest of the Hol> 
land transaction, to which 1 was averse, 
assured me he hod mentioned it to the 
Minister, and that it was approved of. 
That on the contrary I find the Minister 
remembers nothing of it, very much dis¬ 
likes it, and absolutely refuses to furnish 
any money to discharge that .account. 

You finish your letter by telling me 
that ' the ilaily enhancement of expense 
to the Unitoil iStates from these diffi¬ 
culties is worthy the attention of those 
whose dnly it is to economise the public 
money, and to whom the commonweal 
is entrusted without deranging the 
special department of .another.' The 
sliip’s lying there with fi0t> or COO men 
oil board is undoubtedly a great daily 
expense, but it is you that occasion it; 
and tlie superior airs you give yourself, 
young gentleman, of reproof to me, and 
reminding iiin of my duty, do not become 
you, whose H[iccial dejiartinent and em¬ 
ploy ill public aff.iirs, of which you are 
HO vain, i.s Imt of yesterday, and would 
never have existed but by iiiy conoiir- 
renee, and would have ended in dis¬ 
grace if I had not supporti-d your enor¬ 
mous purchases by accejitiiig your drafts. 
The cliargiiig me with want of ccuiioiny 
is particularly improper in you, when 
the only iustanco you know of it is ray 
having iiidiHcreetly complied with your 
demand in advancing you 1*20 iouis for 
the expense of yonr |ovirne\,H to Paris, 
and when the only instance I know of 
your eeonomi.!ijig ir uiey is your sending 
me tliiec expresses one after another on 
the sjuiio day all the way from Holland 
to Paris, each with a letter saying the 
same thing to the same (iiirpose. 

This dispute is .as useless as it is un- 
]ilcasant. It can only create ill blood. 
Pray let us end it.—1 liave the honour 
to be, &c. &c. 

Benj. Fk.vnklin. 

It is duo to JaekaoQ to say that 
he subsequently acquiesced m the 
wisdom of Franklin’s views, and 
wrote him to that effect. Mr. 
Marcy's diplomates probably will 
not be calk'd upon to nvike the same 
exertions for the National Troasu^. 
If they should be, however, and bo 
obliged also to fight for the money 
after they get it, they may learn from 
their model how to strike scientifi¬ 
cally. 

Iiiyustice would be done to the 
American Government if we were 
to close without noticing the Con¬ 
sular Circular issued at the same 
time with the Diplomatic. In the 
midst of a good deal of nonsense of 
the same sort about dress, and about 
the name by which the dignitary’s 
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office shall be known—{that it shall 
not bo called fkitnvellerie, when the 
commoreial eonveiition with France, 
negotiated by this very Dr.Franklin, 

S irondes that il shall be n chaneet- 
trie )—in the midst of all this— 
shall »e call it—there is an 
important direction, that consuls 
shall collect and transmit to Waah- 
ington nil knowledge which in their 
judgment may be uaclul to their 
eounfrymen, in order that the Go¬ 
vernment may print and distribute 
it annually at the publi*' cost. 

If well dune, a compilation made 
up in thi.s way, from ail parts of the 
globe, cannot fail to be of great value; 
and wc hope that the new admiiiis- 
trnlioii, in its consular appoint¬ 
ments. has had regard to tin* <*npaeity 
of the appointee to perform this 
service to knowledge. The etl'orls 
of theAineneaiif’o'verimu'iit already 
in this way have been biglily ere- 
(lituble. Its exploring expeditions 
have trneeil iheeoasts of a new con- 
tim'iit m (he Soiilherii hemisphere; 
and in the Nortliern it has gone 
side hy side with Hntisli courage 
and enterprise—wliile the resiills of 
both have been distributed at ilie 
national expense. Its corps of en¬ 
gineers, umh'r Fremont, Kmory, 
.Siansburv. and other cajilains, lias 
with iiiiTcdible perseverance, and at 
the public i-<»st,, made large additions 
to geographical knowledge. The 
enU'rpn.sc of Alaury h%|^ gone far 


towards discovering tho lavra whicb 
govern the currents of air, aiid has 
succeeded in materially shortening 
the long voyages through the Paeilu* 
and Southern Atlantic; and hia 
labours arw given fnsjl}* to the world 
Iw an Hpnreciating Government. 
The gift oi Smithson, an F.nglisb- 
nian, in energetic bands, is making 
largo contrilmlions to knowledge. 
Owen, Foster, and Whitney, and 
other geologists, make elaborate ro- 
]iort8 upon the geology of a eMimtrv 
which, within the nmniory of ehif- 
drori, was inhahited only by tho 
Indian. Through the ngeiiey of 
the Patent-office, two bulky volume.^ 
sent without expense, to every part 
of the eountry, each year, give an 
account of the discovi-ries in iigri- 
cnllure and tho inventions in me- 
chaiiisiii during the preceding twelve 
months. The combined engineers 
of the army and navy are engaged 
upon a survey of llie eoasts, hol h of 
the Atlantic and IWilic; and tli<‘ir 
lU'curntc and beniitifiil charts are 
furnished to mivigiitnni at iihoiil the 
coat of tlic paper and prim. To this 
the Govcrmneiil now propose in add 
the aiinuiil collection of mformiition 
furnished by the various c'liisiils, 
Ilow valipihle such a document may 
he made, if properly compiled, it is 
nei'dless to say. Let it lie done in 
such a way us to he worthy I he eii- 
ler|irisiiig and enlightened nation 
which is uhoiil to umiertake it. 


AUTOUIOGJIAJ’II V 

MAN whose life has been in¬ 
spired hy a noble passion, and 
whoexpeuds himself with unwearied 
energy and daiirilli ss perhcvcrancc 
on tlie acconiplishniciit of his object, 
will not fail, wliateier his errors 
may have h»^’ii, to win symj>alhy 
and admiration. Perliaps the more 
we do homage to tin* high qiialilies 
implied by such a career, the more 
wc shall reprobate the follies and 
the faults which ban* marred its 
grandeur. fi,nl»*d its siicicss, and 
dragged its virtues through the Siit. 
Such a man was the pninler for 
W’ho.se journals Mr. Taylor has per¬ 
formed the friendly labour of an 
editor, so far as such labour was 
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required,' for Jlaydon bad hiiriself 
reduced into a regular aiitoliiogra- 
pliic narrative tin* rcconls of livo 
and tliirly years of Ida bfe in ibis 
recital no one can rcfwsj* to r<*i'ogni«o 
and atlniire a tnn* genius, n connige 
tha* never failed, an induslry (liat, 
though velu-mcnt and impassioned, 
VIas well sii'tumcd ; as charly will 
bc.«c(*n and felt the eauscH wliy 
these qiialilics did not secure to 
(lieir po.sscssor tho rewards which 
ordinarv experience altHches to 
them. Jlaydon is as candid as ho 
is egotistical; cares as little to con¬ 
ceal his want '»f wisdom ns his want 
of mo<lesty. Very likely he thought 
himself HO grand a hero that he could 
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Afford to let the world know his 
weak points, and scorning tlie pro- 
Tcrb which says, that no man is a 
Wo to Ilia Tolet, expected the world 
to worship him after he had admitted 
them to a confidence whieh no man 
exh’iids even to his valet. JLet the 
motive to the revelation have been 
wliut it may—philanthropical, de¬ 
fiant, or simply self-complacenWthe 
revelation is complete; we never 
read a book which left noon the mind 
a more detailed and deunite impres¬ 
sion; and though Mr. Taylor has 
not been able to compress his ma¬ 
terials into less than three closely- 
printed volumes, such was the vigour 
of Haydon’s intellect, so keen was 
his faculty of observation, ho lived 
with, or met with, so many interest¬ 
ing persons, and he was himself so 
singular a mixture, that lovers of 
biography—and who does not enjoy 
it above inost other literature P—will 
be disposed rather to envy Mr. Tay¬ 
lor the opportunity of perusing the 
twonty-six folio volumes of journals, 
than to complain of him forovcr-load- 
iiig his pages. The liveliness with 
which Haydon records all that hap¬ 
pens to him or interests him; tho 
terseness, point, and occasionally 
picturesque language oflii; remarks 
and descriptions; tho iuleresting 
conversations witli men of eminence 
and talent—and these constitute the 
charm and amusement of the 
volumes—wo must forego ; but the 
moral of Haydon’s story will not, 
we trust, be quite lost, or so weak-, 
ened as to bo entirely unimpressive, 
in the compendious narrative to 
which the Jaws of space confine us. 

IJenjamin Kobert Haydon was 
born in tho year 1786, at rlymouth, 
where his father kept a bookseller’s 
shop. Like most men who at¬ 
tain eminence in any pursmt, ho 
recalled, in after life, early in^ca- 
tious of tho taste which became 
tho master-passion of his being; and 
records how his mother calmed his 
infant rage by a book of pictures, 
from which he would not part the 
rest of that day. At a more au¬ 
thentic period of his histo:^, his 
schoolmaster, Dr. Hidkke, nnding 
ho had a love for art, took him, he 
says, from study to attend his 
own caprices in paintiim; and 
in his lather’s binding offio^ the 
head man was a Neapolitan, * a fine 


mnscular lazzaroni-like fellow,’ who 
used to talk to the boy of the won¬ 
ders of Italy, of Banaele and the 
Ystican, antC baring his arm, would 
say to him, ‘Don't draw de land¬ 
scape, draw de feegoore, Master 
Benjamin.’ And Master Benjamin 
tells us that he began to try the 
‘ feegoore,’ and to read anatomical 
books, by advice of a brother of 
Northcote, also a Plymouth man, 
and to fancy himself a genius, and 
an historical painter, and to look in 
tho glass, and think ho had an in¬ 
tellectual head. ' Then,’ he says, 
*1 forgot all about it, aud nent 
and played cricket, never touched a 
brush for months, rode a black pony 
about the neighbourhood, pinned 
ladies’ gowns together on market- 
days, and waited to see them split; 
knocked at doors at night, and ran 
away; swam and bathed, heated 
myself, worried niy parents, and at 
last was laid on my back by tbo 
measles.’ With enforced quiet came 
back his passion for art, and never 
again forsook him, though he was 
sent to a new school, with an ex¬ 
press understanding that he was not 
to loam drawing, because his father 
intended him for business. He spent 
his pocketmoney in enneaturt'.**,which 
he copied, and wtAi found one holiday 
afternoon, inducing a siipernalural 
quietness in the school bv forming 
a dran ing-clnss, and stalking about 
as master^, Another time he 
drew, on the school-room wall, with 
a burnt stick, so spirited a represen¬ 
tation of a hunt he had n itnessed, 
that the master had it preserved for 
some weeks. And so the natural 
bent of his mind went on displaying 
itself, and his cleverness as a juve¬ 
nile amateur was duly applauded By 
papa and mamma, and the drawings 
slioa n about to friends and relations, 
till the time came for deciding upon 
an occupation for life; and the 
father, knowing something more 
of the world than tho son, had no 
notion of letting a good business go 
out of the family for a boy’s whim ; 
and^hc boy, hatmg and spurning the 
occupation and all connected with 
it, was bound apprentice to his 
father for seven years, and sub¬ 
mitted with * silent sullenness, 
tdl, in a burst of ill-temper, he in¬ 
sulted a customer who wanted to 
beat down the price of a book, and 
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so made'biB exit, once and {at ever, 
and brought ma^ni to a crini. 
DisciuBioa and remonstrance were 
in rain, the boy was resolved to be 
a painter, and an illness, which left 
liun blind for six weeks, and perma¬ 
nently impaired his sight, did not 
shake his resolution. Plaster casts 
of the Discobolus and Apollo, the 
first ho had ever seen, and which 
he purchased out of a two-guinea 

! >iece given him by his godfather, 
ent fuel to the ilamo; and Bey. 
nolds's Discourses, with their encou* 
ragement to industry, and their doc¬ 
trine that all men could, by tliis 
quality, attain excellence in art, 
gave feasibility to his purpose. 

T came down to breakfast with Rey- 
>,^8 under my arm, and opened ray 
fixed intentions in a style of such energy 
that I demoliuhed all arguments. Hy 
mother regarding iny looks, which pro¬ 
bably were more like those of a maniac 
than of a rational being, burst into tears. 
My fitthcr was in a passion, and the 
whole house was in an unroai. Every¬ 
body that called daring the day was had 
up to bait me, but 1 attacked them so 
fiercely that they were glad to leave me 
to my own reflections. In the evening 
1 told my mother iny resolution calmly, 
and loft her. My friend Reynolds (a 
w<atch-maker) backed me. I hunted the 
shop for anatomical works, and seeing 
Alljinus among the Inioks in the C4ita- 
logue of Dr. Farr’s sale at Plymouth hos¬ 
pital, but knowing it wiia no use 
asking niy father to buy it for me, I de¬ 
termined to bid for it, and tiien appeal 
to his mercy. I went to the sale, and 
the book was knocked down to roe at 
21. 10s. I retumcil home, laid the case 
before my dear mother, who cried much 
at this proof of resolution, but promised 
to get my father to consent. When the 
book came home, my father paid with 
black looks. Oh, the delight of hurrying 
it away to my bed-room, turning over 
tbo plates, copying them out, learning 
the origin and iiwertion of the muscles, 
and then getting my sister to hear me! 
She and I used to walk about the house, 
with our arms round each other’s neck, 
—she. saying, ' How many heads to the 
deltoid r ' Where does it riaef ' Where 
is i<f inserted?’ and I answering. Dy 
these means, in the course of a ibrtn^^ 
1 got by heart all the muscles of the 
body. 

That purebase of Albinas, leaving 
tbe payment to his father, and ihe 
desperate energy with which he set 
to woi^ to maater what to most 
youths would be a dry uninviting 


study, aare, both in andaeioos xeci;- ^ 
lessness and tu^agging enraestneM 
of purpose, too sig^cant types of 
all Haydon’s sufas^nent enr^r to 
be omitted in the barest outline of 
his history. TItey mark at onoe n 
determined and an unscmpuloas na¬ 
ture, oud indicate the springs of both 
his successes and his mtafortonos 
as clearly as any actions of his 
wo shall have to record. It is 
almost needless to add that the lad 
beat down all opposition, and that 
he was finally permitted to seek 
fame and fortune in his darling pur- 
suit He left Plymouth for London 
on the 13th of May, 1804, being 
then a few months more than seven¬ 
teen years old. 

The very morning of his arrival 
in town, Haydon rushed eagerly to 
the Academy Exhibition, then held 
at Somerset House. Ho got there, 
after first mistaking the 'New 
Churcli’ in the Strand for the build'- 
ing he was in search of; and making 
up to the historical pictUFes, of 
which Opie’s 'Oil Bias,’ and a 
‘ Shipwmkod Sailor-boy,’ by West- 
all, wore attracting most attention, 
measured himself at once with the 
favourites, and marched away to 
purchase c{^ts, with the character¬ 
istic verdict, * I don't care for yon.’ 
Then followed months of intense and 
uninterrupted study. His personal 
ambitUm to be a great painter was 
ennobled by dnamsof doing honour 
to his country, and rescuing art from 
the character of littleness and inca¬ 
pacity then impressed u^ion it. At 
this tune be made acquaintance with 
John BcU’s work on the Hones, 
Joints, and Muscles ; and it formed 
from that time his own text-book, 
and afterwards the Manual of his 
school. Prom Prince Hoare, to 
whom his unde hod given him 
a letter, he received introduc¬ 
tions to Opie, Northcote, and 
Fuseli, then the keeper of the Aca¬ 
demy. The last of these impressed 
Haydon with admiration for his ge¬ 
nius and varied^ accomplishments, 
without miaicadtng him by falsa 
Togno theories and exaggerated 
prsctioe in art; gave his mind 
a stimulns, and expanded his range 
of ideas, without demoralising 
him hy profanity, hcentioaa wit, 
or infidelity; a^ mack of the 
taste for reading and espe<^ en- 
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thuiasm for noctiy which from this 
time was developed as a new 
characteristic in Haydon, was pro¬ 
bably called forth by his intercourse 
with Fuseli. Ho boj^an to draw at 
the Academy after the Christmas 
vacation of 1804-6, and there be¬ 
came intimate with Jackson, then 
studying under the patronage of 
Lord Mulgrave, and known also to 
Sir George Beaumont. 

This seems to have been the only 
intimacy formed by Haydon among 
the students in his first year ; ana 
no wonder, as he speaks of his never 
losing a day, and working twelve or 
fourteen hours, as ho felt inclined, 
till in the middle of the summer ho 
was summoned homo by the serious 
illness of his father. While at home, 
renewed efforts were made by his 
family to induce him to relinuuish 
his project, and take up his fatluT’s 
business—of course in vain. The 
day after his arrival, ho got hones 
and muscles from the surgeon at the 
hospital, and in the midst of the 
constant torture of romonslranco 
and reproach, prepared the volume 
of anatomical studies which he after¬ 
wards imposed w'ith admirable 
effect upon nil his pupils, from East- 
lake to Lance. Finally,,hi8 father, 
convinced of the inutility of fur¬ 
ther opposition, promised that he 
should be tormented no more, but 
should be supported, though it 
would be inconvenient, till he could 
support himself. Before his return 
to town in the autumn, lie heane 
from Jackson,—‘'J'licre is a raw, 
tall, pale, queer Scotchman come,— 
an odd fellow; but there is some¬ 
thing in him; lie is called Wilkie.’ 
Haydon’s comment on this infumia- 
tion is characteristic; so is his record 
of itj ho Buys, ‘Hang the fellow 
(I thought); 1 hope with his some¬ 
thing ho is not going to bo a his¬ 
torical painter.’ And again, on his 
return to town, *I was made un¬ 
easy all night, for Jackson finished 
by telling mo that Wilkie had 

{ tainted a picture at Edinburgh, 
rom Macbetht which wo all agreed 
must have been a historical one.’ 
Already Haydon’s egotism, vanity, 
self-reference are prominent; and 
as clearly the desire of personal 
importance, of his own fame, is 
taking dangerous precedence of 
sympathy with excellence in his 


art, and satisfaction at its exhibi¬ 
tion in another. Wilkie, however, 
was not at that time a historical 
painter, and the two young men 
soon formed an intimacy which 
lasted with varying cordiality during 
their whole lives. Their mntiud 
friend Jackson, perfectly free 
from envy or jedousy, or any evil 
except indolence, soon began to 
talk of them to Lord Mulgrave and 
Sir George Beaumont; and as 
Wilkie w'as in this first season 
(1805-6) painting for Lord Mansfield 
his ‘ Village Politicians,’ exhibited 
in 1806, it is no wonder that the 
report of Jackson brought the two 
patrons to the young Scotchman’s 
studio, and that the visitwas tollow'ed 
by commissions from both of them 
— one for the ‘ Bent Hay,’ the 
other for the ‘ Blind Fiddler.’ 
Wilkie’s success w'.-is at once a 
BtimuluB and an earnest of success 
to Haydon, and Lord Mulgrave, 
through Wilkie, gave him a com- 
nii.ssion for a historical picture as 
soon as he should begin to paint, 
suggesting the death of Hentatus as 
a subject. Two courses of Charles 
Bell’s (Sir Charles afterwards) lec¬ 
tures, with private dissection and 
drawing at Hie kcademy, had ad¬ 
vanced Haydon sufficiently by the 
autumn of ISOG to give him confi¬ 
dence for a picture; and he began, 
not uixm Lord Mulgravc’s com¬ 
mission, J)ut upon a jiicturc of 
‘Joseph and Mary resting on the 
road to Egypt,’ canvas six feot 
by four. ‘ Setting my palette 
(he says), and taking brush in 
liand, I knelt down and pi'ayed 
God to bless my career, to grant 
mo energy to create a new era in 
art, and to rouse the people and 
patrons to a just estimate of the 
moral value of historical painting.’ 
He describes his student life in 
language which nothing in the book 
contradicts or throws doubt upon :— 
The basis of iny character was earnest¬ 
ness of feeling. I took up everything as 
if my life depended upon it, and not 
feeling sufficient gmtificatioa in simply 
doing all that I could, iny iiua^nation 
was never satisfied if I did not call on 
the aid and blessing of Qod to curreot 
and fortify niy resolves. I never rose 
without prayer, and never retired with¬ 
out it: and occasion.^)Iy in the day, in 
the fervour of conception, I inwardly 
asked a blessing on my designs. 1 was 
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fervently lUive to the beaoty of womnn; 
«od thon^ never -vicious ms nlwnys 
felling in l 9 ve. No doubt an Etonian, 
or a mnohester or Rugby boy, or a Lon* 
don dandy, will laugh incredulously at 
this; but with me, it was a feot. At 
twenty I bad a high and noble object, 
which sustained me far above the con¬ 
taminations of a ' town life,’ and carried 
me at once into virtuous society without 
IMisaing through that ordeal of vice which 
young men think so necessary to clear 
away schoolboy shyness and lit them for 
the world. Wilkie, I have every reason 
to believe, was equally virtuous. We 
both considered our calling a high duty, 
and we both were anxious to do our 
best. 

While ‘ Joseph and Mary* was on 
tlie painter’s easel. Sir Gooreo and 
Lady Beaumont were brought by 
Wilkie to see it; and the auto- 
biographer faithAilly records his 
rapture at this visit, his instant 
communication of it to his parents 
in a letter of four sides, and their 
congratulations. An invitation to 
dinner from Sir George followed, 
and Haydon was introduced to 
fa.shionable society, listened to with 
flattering attention, and altogether 
made so much of, that he says he dis¬ 
trusted the sincerity of those -who 
could give himsorouch importance on 
such might grounds. Whether that 
..were only an aftcr-tnought coloured 
by oKperieuco, cannot he told; ho 
seems, however, to have been very 
kindly treated by the Beaumonts, 
and to have obtained, through Sir 
George, the valuable privilege of 
studying in the Staftbrd Gallery; 
but Sir George gave his opinion 
against the e.xhibition at the 
Academy, in 1807, of the * Joseph 
and Mary,’ tbongh he admitted it 
was a wonderful first picture; and 
this was quite suiBcient cause to 
imbue Haydon’s jealous soul with 
all kinds of dark suspicions. 
The picture, however, was sent, 
hung well through Fuseli’s re¬ 
monstrances, and obtained honour 
for its painter. It was afterwards 
purchased by Mr. Thomas Hope, and 
IB now at Deepdenc. A personal 
introduction to Lord Mulgrave tftok 
place in the spring of 1807, and 
Haydoa became a frequent guest 
both in Harlev-street and after¬ 
wards at the Admiralty, when Lord 
Mulgrave was the Duie of Port¬ 
land’s First Lord. He records 
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unaffectedly and withoot reserve the 
pleasure which intereotane with the 
great folks gave Mm, and the envy 
he fancied it excited among those of 
his set who did not enjoy the same 
privilege, remarking with a subhme 
air that ‘ one of the mcmt diAmilt 
things in the world is the manage¬ 
ment of the temper of friends, when 
you first burst into pnblio repute, 
and leave them in the rear.’ Yet 
at the same time he lets out that 
his prudence and temper sometimes 
failed him in preserving the exact 
tone of deference expected by the 
natrons, a feeling that probably was 
half founded on fact, as Haydon was 
not the man to conceal or soften his 
opinions to please peer or peasant, 
but probably half also a reflection 
of his own morbid jealous naturo 
misinterpreting tho manners of a 
class he was not accustomed to. 

It was during this season of 1807 
that the first seeds of dissension were 
sown between the young painter 
and the Jhiyal Academy, certain 
lending members of which were 
offended by the part he took in 
getting up a testimonial to Fuseli 
among the students. It never seems 
to have occurred to Haydon that 
fhe practice of testimonials from 
students te a teacher appointed by 
an academic body to instruct them, 
was open to any objection, and be 
con see nothing but envy of Fuseli 
in the resolunon passed by tho 
Academy forbidding such demon¬ 
strations for the future. With re¬ 
spect to himself, ho says, ‘ They 
never forgave me, and 1 newer re¬ 
spected them afterwards.’ The 
feeling, we should imagine, was 
entirely on his side; but it is worth 
noting, as showing tho readiness 
so conspicuous throughout his life 
to put the worst interpretation 
upon the actions of others when 
they opposed his opinions or 
thwarted bis wishes, and as the 
first hint of that quarrel which 
acted BO prejudicially afterwards on 
his fortune and happiness. Not to 
anticipate, however, tho shadow of 
coming events, Haydon’s life at this 
perioomust have been one of almost 
unmingled enjoyment. He loved 
his art, and bright prospects of 
Buecess were opening upon mm • hit 
mind was snsce^ble to tunr im¬ 
pressions, and tne best society in 
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Eogland wmb welcoming him, end 
offermg him the ttrongeet ctiiiraltis 
tiut eon iztflomico a vaiii yotmg 
man; and in the background wu 
a chafing circle of friends of his 
own class, of whom he says, ‘ There 
nerer was a group of young men so 
rarious and cboraoteristic.’ 

‘ Hmipy period I’ he says, ‘ jilt¬ 
ing ana living in one room, as inde¬ 
pendent as the wind—no servants— 
no responsibilities—reputation in the 
bud—hopes endless—ambition be¬ 
ginning— friends untried, believed 
to be 08 ardent and as sincere as 
ourselves—dwelling on the empty 
ehsirs after breaking up, as if the 
strings of one’s affection were torn 
out, and such meetings would be no 
more/ 

Flushed with tho success of his 
first picture, he commenced *Den- 
tatus’ for Lord Mulgrave, but 
found his dit&cultics so great, that, 
W Wilkie's advice, he went into 
Devonshire, and practised portraits. 
He obtained as much employment as 
he desired, at fifteen guineas a-head, 
a success which he modestly attri¬ 
butes, not to tho excellence* of his 
portraits, which he pronounces 
execrable, but to tho kindness of liis 
friends, anxious to give liim a lift. 
Ho remained at this ocinipation till 
he had obtained a fair iaeility in 
painting heads—-apractice he advises 
all young historical painters to pur¬ 
sue after having gone through their 
preparatory studies. Eecommene- 
ing ‘Dentatns’ on his return, he 
found liimself in face of a nefr 
difticulty. His principal figure 
was to bo heroic and in action. How 
could ho maintain the truth of imita¬ 
tion essential to a good picture, and 
yet elevate his eonception to repre¬ 
sent the ideal F how combine the 
exactness of detail, without which 
his figure would not be a man at all, 
with the grandevu* of general effect 
which he supposed would be lost by 
oopying the peculiarities of any 
individual mc^el P If ho copied 
nature his work was mean, u he 
left her it was mannered. In 
the midst of these difficulties, 
after repeated failures to satisfr 
himself, finding the antique os it 
was then understood and known 
defieient in detail, and life over¬ 
whelming and ooofusing from its 
multiplicity of detail so long as no 


principle of selectkm was settled in 
mind, Winde brings an order to 
see the Elgin marbles. His own 
words are needed to express their 
effect upon his mind: 

To Park*Ian« then we went, and after 
passing through the hall, and thence into 
an open yard, entered a damp dirty pent- 
honae, where lay the tnarbleB, ranged 
within sight and reach. The first thing 
I fixed ray eyes on, was the wrist of a 
figure in one of the female groups, in 
which were visible,, though in a feminine 
fimn,' the radius and ulna. 1 was asto¬ 
nished, fi>r I bad never seen then) hinted 
at in any female wrist in the antique. 1 
darted my eye to the elbow, and saw the 
outer condyle visibly affecting the shape 
as in nature. I saw that the arm was 
in repose and the soft parts in relaxation. 
That combination of nature and idea 
which I had felt was so much wanting 
for high art was here displayed to mid¬ 
day conviction. My heart beat! If I 
had seen nothing else, I bad beheld suf¬ 
ficient to keep me to nature for the rest 
of my life. But when I turned to the 
‘Theseus,* and saw that every form was 
altered by action oi- repose—when I saw 
that the two sides of his back varied, one 
mde stretched from the shoulder blade 
being pulled forward, and the other side 
compressed from the shoulder blade be¬ 
ing pushed close to the spine, as be 
restetl on his elliow, with tho belly flat 
because the bow« Is fell into the pelvis as 
he sat,—and wlwJn, turaingtothe ‘Ilys- 
BU8,’ 1 saw the belly protruded, from the ' 
figure lying on its side—and ag.vin, when 
in the figure of the fighting metope I 
saw the muscle shown nnder the one 
arm-pit in that instantaneous action of 
darting out, and left out in.the other 
arm-pit because not wanted,—when I 
saw, in fact, the most herrdc style of art, 
combined with all the essential detail of 
actual life, the thing was done at once 
and for ever. 

Here were principles which the com¬ 
mon sense of the English people would 
understand ; here were principles which. 

I had struggled for in my first picture, 
with timidity and apprehension; here 
were the principles which the great 
Greeks in their finest time established, 
and here was 1, the most prominent hia- 
torical student, perfectly qualified to ap¬ 
preciate all this by my own determine 
mode of study under the tnfluence of mj 
old friend the watchmaker,—here waa 
the bint at the skin perfectly compre¬ 
hended by knowing w'ell what was nn- 
derneath it! 

Oh, how I inwardly thanked God that 
1 was prepared to understand all thisL 
lifow I was rewarded for all the petty 
haraasings I had suffiued. 17ow was I 
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mad for buying AlbinuBvi^outapeimy 
to pay for it? Now was I mad for lying 
on the floor hours together, aipying its 
figures? I felt the fhture, I foretold that 
they would prove themselves the finest 
things on earth, that they would ovor- 
tum the falsa beau-ideal, where nature 
was nothing, and would establish the 
true beau-i«mal, of which nature alone is 
the basis. 

I shall never forget the horses’ beads 
•—the feet in the metopes! 1 folt as if a 
divine truth had blazesl inwardly upon 
my mind, and I knew that they would 
at last rouse the art of Europe nmu its 
slumber in the darkness. 

I do not say this imo, when all the 
world acknowledges it, but I said it 
then, when vo one would bdieve me. I 
went home in perfect excitement, Wil- _ 
kie trying to moderate my enthusiasm 
with his national caution. 

Utterly disgusted at my wretched at¬ 
tempt at tile heroic in the form and ac¬ 
tion of my ‘ Dentatus,' 1 daslied out the 
abominable mass, and breathed as if re¬ 
lieved of a nuisance. I passed the even¬ 
ing in a mixture of torture and ho{>o ; all 
night I do/.od and dreamed of the mar¬ 
bles. 1 rose at five in a fever of excite- 
ment, tried to sketch the 'Theseus’from 
memory, did so, and saw that 1 compre¬ 
hended it. 1 worke<l that day, and 
another, and another, fearing that I was 
deluded. At last 1 got an order for my¬ 
self; I rushed away to Park-lane; the 
unpressiou was more vivid than before, 
r Ilaydon’s enthusiastic apprccia* 
tion of these noblest works of the 
antique art that has come down to 
us, never faded. By Lord Mulgravo’s 
influence he obtained pennisaion to 
copy in the Elgin collection, and for 
three months he drew at the marbles, 
‘ten, fourteen, fifteen hours at a 
time,’ till he hud mastered their 
forms, and brought his mind and 
hand into subjection. Then he set 
to work again upon ‘ Dentatus,’ and 
after repeated rubbings in and rub¬ 
bings out — proofs of a mind that 
never passed ^day without observa¬ 
tion and fresh knowledge, and of a 
conscientiousness in art mat felt nola- 
hour, so only excellence were attained 
at last—^the picture was finished in 
March,1809, haring taken two years 
to paint, six months of which s^‘re 
spent in portrait-stu^, and three in 
drawing from the marbles. 

It reached the Acaoemr safely: 
but, after some changes of position, 
was put mto the ante-room, in 
a light most unfavourable for any 
great work. It is needless to re- 
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iterate Haydon'a explomonsof wnth 
at what he consider^ and what m- 
doubtedly waa, a gross inrartioe. 
We need not suppose deuberate 
mdioe or dark intrmue at work to 
baffle the hopes and dash the pro- 
BTOcts of a young genius rising into 
diangerous competition wilh esta¬ 
blished reputations. IndifiTersnee to 
merit, the absence of snropulous 
anxiety to dimharge the duty of 
hanging the pictures with a faroor* 
able consideration for young artistfo 
are suflicient to account for a huge 
picture by a young man being thrust 
into an uo&vouraDle position. Most 
yonng men are prepared for this, 
quietly submit to it, in a hope of 
better luck another time, though 
probably none are very careful to 
conceal their sense of injustioe. But 
the injury rankled in Haydon'a 
heart, he never forgave the Academy, 
and from that time took eveiy occa¬ 
sion of expressing his contempt and 
indignation, rousing against nim in 
return feelings of xiersonal animosity 
whioh ho never ceased to suffer from 
to the last day of his life. Lord 
Mulgravo paid him for the picture 
210 guineas—a li^ral mark of ap¬ 
proval for a work by ao young a 
man, thouj'h no remuneration for, 
fifteen months’ expensive labour. 
But the judgment of the patron was, 
Haydon thinks, influenced by the 
sliglit tlie Academy had put upon 
the picture, and ny unfavourable 
opinions of the academicians uttered 
ill society; and though Haydon 
continued to visit Lord Mulgrave, bo 
notices a distant coolness of manner, 
as if a kind of imposition bad been 
practised on him. Haydon con> 

J ilains, moreover, that people dT 
ashiou deserted him, and no longer 
flocked to his pointing-room—fW- 
getting that what drew them there 
was bis picture, and that it was now 
exhubited elsewhere. Sir Gooige 
Beaumont, however, stuck by him, 
eneboraging him with praises, and 
avowing that the Academy could 
produce DO such work. FoorWiUdo 
comes in as usnai for Haydon’s re¬ 
proaches : ‘ Wilkie, whom I loved so 
dearly, the friend and companion of 
all my early days and thoughts, he 
shranJe from my defence ! Howi&t 
heart ached at bis coldness 1 3ai n 
was the timid man.’ WiBde’a 
but undemonstrative iBrimulah^ and 
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kindness nerer satisfied Hajdon’s 
ardent and boisterous temperament; 
or rather, perhaps, Haydon writing 
his journal day by day reports of his 
friends accor^g to some pasring 
pique, and gives off in ex^gemted 
reproaches what was only a mo¬ 
mentary anger, and contradicts him¬ 
self again the next day and in 
the next pi^e. Thus we find 
that Lord Mulgrave, in spito of 
his fancied coomess, sympathised 
with Hajdon’s distress so far, that 
he exerted his mterest as first Lord 
of the Admiralty to give the painter 
a voya^ in a man-m-war, and sent 
him to JPortsmouth with a letter to 
the Port-Admiral—certainly a high 
mark of esteem and kindness from a 
man in Lord Mulgravo's position to 
a young artist needing relaxation, 
and smarting under academical ne¬ 
glect and the criticisms of the press. 
And immediately after the record of 
Sir George Beaumont’s kindness in 
his disappointment, we have H ay don, 
on occasion of a visit to Coleorton, 
paid after his return from his sea- 
trip, criticising in a very captious 
tone Sir George's motives in giving 
him the invitation, and recording a 
piece of rudeness, or at least brus- 
^ querio of his own, which goes far to 
' explain that Haydon was unfit for 
intercourse on uniformly pleasant 
terms, not only with those above him 
in social rank, but with any persons 
whose amiability had not unusual 
powers of endurance, or whose tem¬ 
pers and charactora were not uij- 
usually simple, equable, and kind. 
On arriving at Coleorton, with 
Wilkio, Haydon could not help 
thinking that Sir George and Lady 
Beaumont’s kind reception ‘ was 
moi’e to avoid Lord Mulgrave's 
quizzing than from any real i>lea- 
eure in our company.’ The invita¬ 
tion, it seems, had been often hinted 
before it came, and Lord Mulgrave 
had been pleasant on this theme. 
* As I was walking with him,’ savs 
Haydon, ‘ next day, about the 
gixmnd.s, he said,—^now I hope you 
and Wilkie will stay a fortnight— 
oh, said I, perceiving the motive, a 
month if you wish it. Sir George.’ 
Ko wonder ‘there was a dead silence 
for some moments,’ and no wonder 
that, with this temper and manner 
of showing it, the painter found dis¬ 
agreeable hitches in his connexion 


with his aristocratic Mends. How¬ 
ever, the fortnight was passed, ' as 
delightfully as punters couldand 
Haydon returned to town to paint a 
pictnrefrom Macbeth for Sir Gecfcget 
which had been commissioned as 
early as 1807. Into tbe history of 
this picture, and the disagreements 
that arose about it, we have not space 
to enter, and we have only Haydon’s 
version of the story. The quarrel was 
about the size, and we can see, even 
from Haydon’s own account, that 
if Sir George was whimsical and ca- 

f tricious, Haydon was obstinate, and 
brgot that a man who pays for a 
picture has a certain right to dictate 
what sort of picture it shall be. 
* After various stages of argument, 
discussion, and remonstrance, the 
dispute ran so high, and Haydon 
was so offended, that he showed the 
correspondence, and gave all possible 
publicity to a matter that a sensible 
man would have hushed up, or 
rather liave never allowed to pass 
beyond the first stage. Haydon 
supplies one motive that actuated 
him when ho says,—‘ I was fearless, 
young, proud of a quarrel with a 
man of rank, which would help to 
briny me into notice.’ There is here 
a little too dear a glimpse of a sort 
of deliberate calculation and vulpine 
cunning, under a mask of high tem¬ 
per and self-assertion, a feature that 
repeats itself in Tlaydon’s history, 
and docs ^mueh to repel sympathy 
and re.sj)cct from a course of conduct 
that Mould, but for his own con¬ 
fession, be put down at worst to an 
overweening sense of his own impor¬ 
tance, and a determination to exact 
proper respect to his art and its pro¬ 
fessors in uis ow'n person. The end 
of the quarrel was that Haydon 
painted the Macbeth on his own 
scale, and with the condition that 
Sir George should Be at liberty to 
take or refuse it when finished. 
Meanwhile ‘Dentatus’ obtained a 
welcome triumph. The British insti¬ 
tution had oll'ered one hundred 
guineas as a prize for the best his¬ 
torical picture, and Haydon carried 
it off with ‘ Dentatus,’ in opposition 
to competitors, among whom was 
Howard, the academician, who had 
been one of the hanging committee 
the previous year, and who had 
thermore help^ to consira 'Den- 
tatus’ to its dark abode. H waa not 
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long after this rictoty, in the midst 
of studies to make 'Macbeth’ so 
fine a picture that Sir Georf^e Beau* 
moot could not refuse it, that Haj- 
don’s father announced to him that 
he ^uld not maintainhim any longer. 
Tins must be regarded as the turning 

E oint of«Haydon’s career. Let us 
ear what he says of his course upon 
so important a crisis:— 

This was a dreadiiil shook, and made 
me tremble fur the consequences I fore¬ 
saw, if after aU my ' Mao^th' should Ira 
refused. I spent a day in the open 
country, turning every diffioulty over in 
my mind, and concluded tliat if it were 
a fine picture, surely it could not bo re¬ 
fused ; and if * Dentatus’ won the prise 
of one hundred guineas, I did not see 
why I had not a very good chance with 
* Macbeth’ for the throe hundred guinea 
prize now offered by the directors of the 
some institution. 

Thus reasoning I borrowed, and, pray¬ 
ing to God to bless my exertions, went 
on more vigorously than ever. And 
here began debt and oUigathn, out of 
which. / lusver hnve been, and never ehall 
be, extricated, as long as I live. 

Yet what was I to do 1 Was I to re¬ 
linquish all the advantages of so many 
years of study and thought, merely l>e- 
cause now came one of those trials of 
which life is so full ? It was natural a 
father's patience sliould wear out at last. 
It was right my sistoihshould not be for* 
r gotten. But it was not quite just to de¬ 
prive mo of necessaries, when my father 
and his partner were indulging in the 
luxuries of life. I was a virtuous and 
diligent youth. 1 ha<i ii« ex|ransive 
habitsofself-iudulgence. I never touched 
wine, dined at reasonable chop-houses, 
lived principally, indeed, always, in my 
study, worked, Giought, painte<l, drew, 
and cleaned ray own brushes, like the 
humblest student. 

After praying to God for his help and 
support, I returned to my duties. 1 
vrroto to my father, thanked him for 
doing what he luid done, and regretted 
that 1 had encumbered him so long. 

I pursued my ardent course day after 
day, and hoar by hour, lliere was a 
firiend who came forward nobly to the 
extent of his power. He is a bumble 
man, though connected with one who 
has made noise enough—John Hunt, the 
brother of Leigh, as noble a spocirngn of 
a human being as ever I met in my life; 
of him 1 borrowed 301. This haa car¬ 
ried me on with my mouldings and 
esuriings of the negro. Peter Cleghorn, 
aiifond of Wilkie's and mine, lent me 
90f. more. I called my landUord, and 
axjdained to Um my atuatioD, and asked 


him to wait tul.' Haob«&’ ww done. 
Beeaid, * Youptmine whenjwurfiitbAr 
support^ yon, and I see no reason not 
to believe you will do so when you oaa 
support yourself. 

So oainoualj dosed 1610, the 
doud of debt no bigger ret thw n 
man's hand, bnt the fatd habit of 
largely anticipating future and un* 
certain resourttes commenced. 'Mao* 
beth’ took up the whole of 1811, 
though, on a review of the year, 
Hayuon records that his ‘ habits of 
application had been energetic for at 
least eight months out of tke twelve.' 
When not at work upon his picture, 
or upon studies collateral, Haydon 
w'as not misspending his time, even 
as regarded advancement in his art. 
He was reading poetry with en¬ 
thusiastic appreciation, critically 
studying the w'orks of the old 
masters to which he had access, or 
discussing with men like Wilkie and 
Leigh Hunt the principles of art and 
literature, and keeping himself in a 
delightful state of varied intellectual 
activity. Still, neither painting a 
grand picture on speculation, nor 
wo pleasures of reading and lite¬ 
rary society, brought in money ; 
and it was unfortunately going out 
in expense of maintenance, of models, 
and the various modes iu which oven 
the economical painter must disburse 
coin. At the close of the year, 
‘ Macbeth' being then finished, his 
afiairs present a balance of debt of 
616/. lOg., of which 200/. was duo to 
his landlord for rent. And now, as 
tnight have been expected by any 
but a vefv sanguine and self-willed 
man, Sir George Beaumont declined 
to purchase the ' Macbeth’ at the 
price asked, 500 guineas; but ofiered 
either to give Haydon 100/. for the 
trouble be bad had in commencing 
the picture, or to g|ve him another 
commission, with size fixed, and 
the price to be afterwards settled 
by arbitration. Haydon declined 
both offers, and the picture and the 
debts remained on his hands. In a 
fit of exasperation and vexation, 
natural enoi^h nudor the oiroom- 
stances, Haydon tells us that' an 
attack on the Academy and its 
abominations darted into his hea0.* 
This reminds one of the gentlenaa 
who, coming down from a gambling 
house where he had lost his mon^, 
administered a savage kick to some 
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inoffensiTe flunkey, tyin|r his shoe 
on the staircase; ana in reply to a 
humble remonstrance from the 
kicked one that he was only tying 
his shoe, ho growled out, ‘ Hang y ou! 
you’re always tpng your shoe.’ But 
anger is not logical, and so Mr. 
Haydon, ofiend^ and injuriously 
treated, as he beliered, by Sir 6eor^ 
Beaumont, flew at Mr. Payne Knight 
and the Academy, who, whatever 
their faults and follies, certainly had 
no apparent connexion with Sir 
George Beaumont’s rejection of 
‘ Macbeth.’ Two letters in the 
Examiner were the weapons of re¬ 
venge and destruction. One Sun¬ 
day he ' demolished* Payne Knight, 
—‘ All the patrons were in a fury. 
Who could it bo*!' Who was this 
KnglishstudentP The Siuiday follow¬ 
ing the attack on the Academy 
followed, and never since the art was 
established were its professors in 
such a hubbub of rage and fury.’ 
His name v as told, and * from that 
moment,’ ho says, ’ the destiny of my 
lifo may be said to Lave changed. 
My picture was caricatured, my 
name detested, my peace harassed ; 
so great was the indignation at my 
impertinence, that all merit was de¬ 
nied to * Macbeth.’ Thus at tweuty- 
six he was already deeply in debt, 
had oflended one of his two kindest 
fiiends and patrons, and apparently 
cooled the friendship of the other, 
and now ended by bringing upon his 
back forty of the most eminent of 
his brother artists with their corpo¬ 
rate power, their authoritative prit 
vilege of irresponsible exclusion, and 
their high connexions ; and in 
addition making a determined enemy 
of I^yne Knight, than whom no man 
at that time was more listened to 
among dilettanti or had ahigher repu¬ 
tation for taste and knowledge. 
What did Haydon against the storm 
he had raised ! ' I made np my mind 
for the conflict, and ordei^ at onco 
a large canvas for another work.* 
Upon that canvas many of onr 
readers have been looking this 
summer, for it was the canvas upon 
which ’ Solomon’ is painted. 

So began 1812. Haydon, for a 
time, was sustained by tho excite¬ 
ment of a new work, and by the 
hope of gaining, with his * Macbeth,’ 
a prise of 300 guineas, offered by 
the British Institution for the best 


historical pictnre. This body, how¬ 
ever, acted in a way that, consider¬ 
ing its composition, is utterly unac¬ 
countable. Instead of keeping to 
their promise, of giving prizes of 
300, 200,100 guineas, respectively, 
to the best pictures sent in for com¬ 
petition, they chose to devote 500 
^ineas of the sum to the purchase, 
for their coUectimi, of a picture by 
Kichter, not sent in at all, gave the 
lOO'guinca prize to another painter, 
and offered Haydon 30 guineas, that 
he might not be out of pocket by his 
frame, which bad cost him 60. Hay¬ 
don had, before this, sold his books, 
his clothes, everything ho had; and 
now, in his sore strait, already in 
debt to Wilkie, who had himself 
suffered from serious ill-health and 
disappointments, ho applied for a 
furiuer advance from his friend and 
brother artist, and met with a re¬ 
fusal. Blame is out of tho question 
hero: no man, much less a poor and 
struggimg man, is bound or even 
entiued to involve himself in the 
coDsemience of another's reckless¬ 
ness, however intimate the friend¬ 
ship that exists between them. 
Haydon’s necessities and demands 
were already an abyss too deep for 
any prudent man of small meant 
to attempt to fill. Yet help did not 
fail him. Hie own account is too 
graphic to be omitted, and too 
honourable to the parties concerned, 
and to the class they belonged to, 
not to be dwelt upon with pride and 
pleasuro:— 

What should I dot I owed mj land¬ 
lord 2001. How was I to go on! Would 
he allow it ? > How was I to dine,—to 
live, in fact! A large picture just rubbed 
in—in w^it that day of a dinner. Btudl 
I give up my ‘ Solomon,’ relinquish my 
Hchemes, sell all, retire to obscure lodg¬ 
ings, and do anything for a living! It 
would be praiseworthy—it would be 
more. But if 1 did, I never could rea¬ 
lize enough to pay my debts. Surely it 
would be wiser to make another cast—to 
dismiss deqiair. I was in health ; I had 
no family. I knew myself capt^le at 
submitting to anything, but when ones 
a situation is relinquished, it is not pos¬ 
sibly to regain it i^ain. Besides, the 
apparent cowardice, after preaching snob 
heroic doctrines to the students. The 
apparent cowardice was nothing if I 
could approach nearer my grand object 
by it, Imt 1 thought I oomd not by sub¬ 
mission do so—and then the moannsss t 
How oould I Bulmait who had told the 
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fltodenta that future dtouM stimulate 
ead not depress ? Cuuteniptible t How 
beer my own refiectioos—how the reflec¬ 
tions m others, knowing I deserved 
them! Something instantly circulated 
through me like an essence of fire, uid 
striding with wider steps I determined 
to bear all—not to yield one partide of 
my designs—^to go at once for my model 
—to begin to-morrow, and to make the 
most iS my actual sitaation. 'Well 
done,’ eiud the god within, and instantly 
I was invincible. 1 want to the houae 
where I had always dined, iittending to 
dine without paying for that day. I 
thought the servanb did not offer me 
the same attention. I thought I per¬ 
ceived the company examine me — I 
thought the meat was worse. My heart 
sank as I said, &lteringly, ' I will pay 
you to-morrow,’ The gin smiled, and 
seemed interested. As I was escaping 
with a sort of lurking horror, she said, 
* Mr. Haydon, Mr. Haydon, my master 
wislies to see you.’ ’ My Qod,’ thought 
I, ' it is to tell me he can’t trusti’ & I 
walked like a culprit. ’ Sir, 1 beg your 
pardon, but 1 see by the {mpers you nave 
been ill-used; 1 hope you wont be angry 
—1 mean no oflence; but—you wont bo 
offended—1 just wish to say, as you have 
dined here many years and always paid, 
if it would he a convenience during your 
present work, to dine here till it is done 
-—yon know—so that you may not be 
obliged to 8{iend your money here, when 
you may want it—1 jras going to say 
u need be under no apprehension— 
m 1 for a dinner.’ 

My heart really filled. I told him I 
would take his offer. The good man’s 
fiirehead was perspiring, and he seemed 
4 Uite relieved, £'rom tiiat hour the ser¬ 
vants (who wore pretty girls) eyed me 
with alustroos nigret, and redou bled their 
attentions. The honest wife said, if I 
was ever ill she would send me broth, or 
miy sncli little luxuiy, and tl^^bildren 
used to ding round my kneJI^nd ask 
me to draw a face. * Now,’ said I, as I 
walked home with an elastio stm, ' now 
for my landlord.’ I called up rerkina, 
and laid my de«|)erato case o^ore him. 
He was quite affected. I said, ' Perkins, 
I’U leave you if you wish it, but it will 
be a pity, will it not, not to finish such 
a b^inningf Perkins looked at the 
rubbing in, and muttered, ' It’s a grand 
thing—how long will it be before it is 
done, sir!’ 'Twoyears.' ‘What,^wo 
years more, and no rent!’ ' Not a shil- 
ung.’ He rubbed his chin, and mut- 
teid, ' I dionld not like ye to go—it’s 
hard for both of os; but what I say is 
tius, you always paid me when you 
ooukl, and why dioakl you not again 
when you are ahlef ‘That’s what I 


rC 


say.’' ‘ Well, rir, here is handf <aad 
a great fkt one H wai^ ‘IHI give ym 
two years more, and if this dees not mlP 
(affecting to look very sewc^ *why 
then, sir, wo'll oonsidwr what is to M 
done; so don’t fiet, hut work.’ 

And BO he went on with. *Sdto* 
mon, food and lod«ng being than 
goaronteed him, wMe his cuneat 
expenses, oC other kinds, were pro¬ 
vided by loans from variona friends 
of hU own class, among whom ho 
particularly specifies Leigh and 
John Hunt. An application to his 
father brought back the answer that 
he liod already done more than ho 
could legitimately afford, and in the 
following year (1813) klr. Haydon 
senior med, apparently leaving to 
his son nothing. Early in 1814 
‘ Solomon’ was finished, except 
toning, when, from hard worlCf 
anxiety, and impaired digestion, 
the painter’s eyes gave way. Hil¬ 
ton Lul, just before this, sold a pic¬ 
ture for 500 guineas, and it is nlea- 
sant to find Haydon recorolug, 
that his brother painter, ihoo^ 
himself a poor man, and ena¬ 
bling himself to practise the his¬ 
torical branch of his art only by 
painting other pictures, of a smaU 
aiso, with a sore sale, immediately 
offered tomlace a considerable sum 
at llaydoirs disposal. ‘ 1 accepted,' 
says Haydon, ‘ only thirty-fivo 

f ounds, but his noble offer endeared 
im to me for the rest of his life.' 
Nor did Haydon’s good fortune, or, 
more fairly, the influence that his 
«niu8 and earnestness exerted over 
uie sympathies of most who came 
within hirf range, desert him at the 
last point. His frame-maker was 
persuaded that it was his duty to 
assist a young man, and this anxiety 
was Bormoanted. His doctor ad* 
vised stimulants. ' I sent for a wine- 
merchant, showed him ‘ Solomon,' 
said I was in bad health, 'and ap¬ 
pealed to him whether 1 ought, aftw 
such an efibrt, to be withont 
of wine, which my medical man had 
recommended. * Chrtainly not,’ said 
he,' I’ll send you two dozen; my me 
as soon as you can, and recimeet to 
drink success to ‘ Solomon,' the .first 
glass yon taste.’ While, to crown 
the list of kindnesses, the vimcrabie 
President of the Academy, Benjamin 
West, whoso income from the Khig 
had b^ just stopped, not endy ex- 
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pressed warm admiration for his pic* 
tore, and sympathy for his melan- 
chdy condition, but sent him 15/., 
which ho was himself obliged to bor¬ 
row from his banker. An utter 
alienation between Haydon and his 
aristocratic patrons is implied in the 
silence of the Journal about them, 
during the painiing of ‘ Solomon 
and, though he had no doubt given 
offence, it does seem strange that 
neither Lord Mulgrave nor Sir 
George Beaumont should have beard 
of his distress, or that if they heard 
of it, they did nothing to relieve it, 
carried, os it was, to the depth of 
privation and dependence. The pic¬ 
ture, however, was completed, 
framed, and despatched to the 
Water-Colour Exhibition, which 
then admitted paintings. It ob¬ 
tained immediate recognition. The 
first day a gentleman ollered 500/. 
for it, in the room, which was re¬ 
fused, and, on the same day, having 
asked Haydon to dinner, agreed to 
ive him his price, 600 guineas; 
ut, unfortunately, the lady of the 
house suggested that her piano 
would have to be turned out for it, 
and so the bargain was off. The 
third day Sir George Beaumont and 
Mr. Hoi well Carr were deputed to 
buy it, for tlio British Institution, 
but while they were discussing its 
beauties, another person completed 
the purchase, and the ticket ‘ sold’ 
was put on tlio frame, Just as Hay¬ 
don walked into the room. 

Just at this moment ini walked - per¬ 
fectly innocent of all this, and seeing 
*so1d,' I roally thought I should have 
faintod. My first inipulse was gr.vtitudu 
to God. Whilst I W!W inwardly mut¬ 
tering, up came Sir George Ileaumont, 
and holding out his hand, said, ' Haydon, 
1 am astonished.' We sliook hands be¬ 
fore a crowded room. Sir George saying, 
* you must paint mo a picture, after all. 
Yos, ind^, you must—Lady Beaumont 
and I will call—yes, indeed.’ At tliat 
moment in walked Lord Mulgrave and 
General Phipps—they crowded round 
me, swore it was as fine as Uaffiiele. 
‘ Haydon, you dine with us to-day, of 
COwae/' I bowed. When I came home 
my table was covered with cards of 
fashion, — noble lords, dukes, ladies, 
baronets, literary men. Wilkie, drawn 
along by the infection, was delighted. 
Calloott assured me no people had a 
higher respect fur my talents than the 
AmMlenrieians, and that 1 was quite mis¬ 
taken if I imagined they bad not! 

■ He got €00 guineas, but he owed 


1100/. However, it re-established 
his credit, restored his eonfidence, 
and immensely raised his reputation. 
He paid away 500/. in a week, and 
then, feeling need of a change, 
started with Wilkie for Paris, then 
in po ssession of the allies. 

We have no space to f^re to Hay- 
don’s enjoyment of Paris, and its 
rich sights, though the Louvre was 
then in the last year of its glory, 
and Haydon just the man fora cice¬ 
rone, with his quick sense of all that 
was grand and significant in the 
sohooTs, and his vivid faculty of 
lending to his impressions an articu¬ 
late qtterance. He had, before his 
departure, rubbed in another great 
picture, ‘ Christ’s Entry into Jeru¬ 
salem,’ and upon this he was at w'Ork 
from the winter of 1814, when he 
returned to Loudon, to the begin¬ 
ning of 1820, starting, in this six 
ears’ venture, with a debt of several 
undrods of jiounds. His only legi¬ 
timate resources, during this period, 
would appear to have been 100 

f uineas, voted him by the British 
ustitution, as a compliment for 
‘ Solomon,’ 2(X) guineas which Sir 
George Beaumont gave liim, at lus 
ow'u request, for ‘ Macbeth,' and 500 
guineas advanoJ him on a commis¬ 
sion for ‘ Christ in the Garden,’ by 
Sir George Phillips, of Manchester. 
Tlio latter sum was simply an anti¬ 
cipation of reward for work not yet 
done, and only one degree off an or¬ 
dinary loan. But we find that Hay¬ 
don had learned, by this time, tne 
dangerous secret of the open sesame 
of usurers’ counting-houses, and that 
they were willing, for a considera¬ 
tion, to stake their money on his 
emus ^d success. He had, too, 
ecome magnificent in his notion of 
loans, and we have liim, at one time, 
extracting 300/. from Jeremiah Har¬ 
man, at another time 400/. from Mr. 
Coutts. With such aid he was 
enabled to live and paint, and to 
move into larger and more healthy 
rooms, when his constitution 
threatened to give way under con¬ 
finement and dose air. His aristo¬ 
cratic friends had come back to him 
with the reputation of ‘Solomon,’ 
and Sir George Beaumont not only 
assisted him with money, but was 
frequently eudeavouring to impress 
upon him the wisdom of getting em¬ 
ployment, by which he might sup¬ 
port himself, and wamiag mm that 
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cireamataDoes more mortifyisf; than 
painting portnuts, or small pictures, 
mwt ineritably follow the neglect of 
this advice. It is fair to let him 
speak in his own defenoe, especially 
as he seems more than half conscious 
of both the folly and the wrong of 
his conduct. 

And now one word as to my npplica< 
tioDs (too frequent, alas!) for pecoinary 
asMtance. 

It would hardly be beliered that I had 
brought myself to consider I had, by 
my public devotion to High Art, a claim 
on all the nobility and opulent in ttm 
kingdom. 

lliis was no crimo, and it was perhaps 
reasonable; but it was not delicate or 
manly. There can be uo doubt I ought 
to have been hel{)ed by the State, and I 
should have been if tho Academy had 
not existed, wliich obstinately intri^ue<l 
against a vote of money either to indi- 
a-iduals or bodies, where art was con¬ 
cerned. No doubt there were means of 
earning what I wanted t)y occasionally 
devoting myself, as Sir Geoi^; suggesbm, 
to portraits and small subjects. But 
that always divided my mind. While a 
great work was in progress I alw'ays 
dwelt and muscil, and eternally, a.s it 
were, kept luy attention on it; so that 
1 began ag.ain, after an interval, .as 
eagerly as over. It was not so, I found, 
when I paintetl small things. I never, 

I must confess, trie^l the plan fairly, and 
for that I deserve censure. Be tliat as 
it may, I was resolved to go through my 
work,—to raise loan after loan to com¬ 
plete it,—to set my life upon a chance, 
and to bear tite h.azard of the die. But 
had I a right to make otnera share tho 
risk 1 I did not <lecoive them. I told, 
the rich iny condition,—that I had no 
chance of re|mying anything unless niy 
work sold. 

Amid all his distresses Haydon 
had abundant consolaticma. Apart 
from that one which never left him 
but for short seasons, when health 
and spirits yielded to the intense 
strain upoA them—the conviction 
that he was a mart^ in a noble 
cause, and the pure delight he took 
in his art—external honours were 
not wanting that peculiarly gratiAed 
his vain temper. Fl^onth gave 
him the freedom of her bo^iigh, 
Wordsworth and Ecats wrote him 
sonnets in the mostPamassiahstrain 
of compliment, Canova paid him a 
visit, and Kicholas of Jlussia in¬ 
spected tne Elgin marbles under 
hn guidance. Adotc all, the Elgin 
xaarbles were purchased by Govem- 
ment in 1810, and Haydtm was im¬ 


mensely didighted with this trinrapli 
over I^yno Enight atid hisdi^, 
who had decried their value and ms- 
puted their genuineness. orown— 
shall we sa^is woes or bis iijys P—4io 
fell, or ratW plunged in love, head 
foremost—deep, deep down iA tho 
thrilling stream. Tiio siren was a 
widow with two children, or more 
truly, she was about to become a 
widow with two children. Under 
such chequered influences was 
‘Christ’s Entry' slowly brought 
to a conclusion, and a room at 
the Egyptian Hall was engaged for 
a year, from March Ist, 1820, for 
its exhibition. Haydon has a re¬ 
markably vivid and picturesque 
power of narrative, and the scenes 
and feelings connected with this ex¬ 
hibition are effectively given. Wo 
can only state the result — that 
tho receipts from the exliibition 
amounted to nearly 3<XX)/. in 
London and Scotland, an un¬ 
paralleled ‘sum. wo imagine, to 
nave boon received iu less than a 
year from the exhibition of a single 
picture. Sir George Heaumont at¬ 
tempted to persuade tho Institution 
to purchase it, but was outvoted. 
There was talk of buying it for a 
church, but nothing was done, 
Finally,* a subscription was com¬ 
menced for its purchase, but it 
failed. Meanwhile, the 3000/., or 
rather that portion of it w'ltich vi'as 
clear profit—for a picture is not ex¬ 
hibited without consiiierable expense 
—liad only made creditors anxious 
and eager; and victorious as Hay¬ 
don Ti^as, his victory had cost him 
dear, and such another must irre¬ 
trievably ruin him. Such another, 
however, his marvellous success was 
sure to entice him to pursue, and 
almost the closing paragropli of iiis 
autobiography is, ‘ 80 I ordered a 
canvas nineteen long by fifteen high, 
and dashed in my conception, tbo 
Christ being nine feet high.' This 
was the ‘ Imzarus’ now hanging on 
tho staircase of tho Pantheon, in 
Oxford-street. One secs already 
with terrible clearness the beginning 
of the end. Striking and impressive 
as is the Napoleonic audacity of his 
method, Moscow, Elba, Waterloo, 
St. Helena, begin to loom fear¬ 
fully in the horizon, it is like 
a desperate and mined gambler 
plajdng double or quits, only to 
begin again. Li the merest com- 
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xnorciftl aspect of the proceeding;, 
Ilaydon was inresting capital which 
he borrowed and for which he waa 
responsible, unproductirely. Bioh 
as tlio return might be, it was not 
equal in exchangeable ralae to the 
capitd laid out in ite production, 
principally because private gentle¬ 
men, purchasers of pictures, pre¬ 
ferred an article of smaller size and 
of a difierent style; and neither 
the Imperial Government nor local 
corporate bodies had cither the 
habit of buying pictures, or funds 
to devote to the purpose, though 
both the one and the other coiud 
lind unlimited resources for any bad 
and sellish expenditure, without 
dread of that responsibility under 
which they sheltered themselves 
when patronage of art was urged 
upon them as a duty. For Haydon 
had already commenced that sys¬ 
tematic assault upon men in office, 
men influential in rank or talent, 
upon the loaders of politics, society, 
and literature, on behalf of state 
support to his art, which flually 
amounted to intolerable moral dun¬ 
ning, and often, indeed, obtained, 
not what Haydon clamoured for, 
but what be so much needed—^help 
for himself. So that when the huge 
oanrns was stretched for ' Lazarus’ 
—‘ Christ’s Entiy’*remaining un¬ 
sold, wd with no probable (ffiance 
of selling—and the prospect of two 
oars’ labour upon the new picture, 
cfore even a penny could be ob¬ 
tained by exhibition, was before the 
ointcr, already overwhelmed with 
ebt, we cannot but feel that wo are 
already in view of the end, however 
protracted the latter moves of the 
game may be. And they were pro¬ 
tracted for nearly thirty years, 
during which he married widow 
(October 6, 1821), and begat sons 
and daughters, who grew up to bo 
men and women. But while 
'Icarus’ was on the easel, we And 
baihiTs for the first time in possession. 
One fellow is so awestruc^ by that 
face, that now looks out with super¬ 
natural paleness and ghastly surprise 
on the Pantheon staircase, that he 
will not take Haydon, but leaves 
him Itm on his parole d'honneur, 
incident of \mich Mr. Taylor 
justly remarks, that it is as striking 
in its way as tliat of the bravos 
arrested in their murderous intent 
by the oi^an-playiog of Stradella. 


Deferred executions and suppli¬ 
cating interviews with lawyers be¬ 
came from this date entries of 
melancholy frequency in Haydon’a 
journal, and the first crash, sus¬ 
pended so long, came in 1823, when 
‘ Lazarus’ was being exhibited with 
complete success. The pointer waa 
arrested, an execution was put in 
on ‘ Lai^ras,* and the entry in the 
wumal of April 22nd is dated 
King’s Bench. His creditors were 
called together, and his letter to 
them is the best defence of his con¬ 
duct, as well as the completcst ex¬ 
position of his views and character; 

King’s Bench Frieon, 27Ui Uay, 1823. 

Oentlemen, — After nine years’ in¬ 
tense devotion to historical painting, 
known and respected by many of the 
most celebrated men in Europe, and ac¬ 
knowledged in my own country to have 
deserved encouragement, the liench is a 
refuge! That I have not failed in the 
execution of my pictures the thousands 
who have seen them in Scotland and 
England, and paid for seeing them, give 
proof. Uut in interesting the Govern¬ 
ment or the patrons, the Church or the 
Sovereign, 1 have failed; and being un¬ 
supported in the efforts 1 have made, 
overwhelmed by the immense expenses 
of my undertakings, harassed by law, 
and drained by hiw ex^ieuses, to be dis¬ 
graced by a prison is yet comparative 
relief. 

The unlimited confidence placed in 
me by my tradesmen and my friends is 
the great cause why I resisted, till I 
could resist no longer, submission to 
necessity, beihg always animated by 
hope, till 1 found at last law was an 
enemy I could not conquer. My earnest, 
my eager desire, is that by acceding to 
some arrangement, you will prevent the 
dishonour of my claiming its protection. 
I am in thoiprime of my life: my prac¬ 
tice, my talents, and my fiune, are in full 
vigour. I only want security for my 
time and my person, to obtain resources 
by their exeroi^ and make gradual 
liquidation; but if I am ke^t locked up, 
with no power of putting my art in 
practice, what will be the result f —de- 
presfflon, disquiet, and ruin. I shall 
in&llibly be destroyed, and how can you 
be ben^ted by my death 1 My life 
alone is of consequence to you, and 
having involved so many innocent and 
confiding men, my object is to devote a 
portion of it for tius reparation. I never 
wilfully wronged any man, so help me 
God 1 I have been pnraning great 
schemes for the honour of my country, 
and borne along by the ardour of iny 
own imagdnation, 1 never reflected that 
1 had no right to involve ftie property of 
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others ia panaits; misfortune has 
turned mj refleotiona inward. 1 hav» 
had time to reflect on the constructive 
want of principle that must be put on 
my conduct, and if I am rdeasea from 
this horrid place, my character will be 
saved the i^ony of tuing the act, and 
in two years the produce of my labour 
shall be laid before you, and payment 
made. I have nothing to ofbr yoa now 
—^not a shilling; my property is entirely 
gone; those who were the most severe 
possess it. 1 find no &alt with any 
man, but after living fur years in the 
silence and soUtude of my study, and 
lately in tbe most tender domestic hi^ 
piness, it is hard to be tom up by the 
roots, to liave my books, easels, prints, 
and materials of study dragged from 
their places; to see my wife for days 
distracted, and my ciiild's health in¬ 
jured from her condition, and that too 
after devoting the finest part of my life 
to the honour of my country, and want 
of support being the only failure. 

[ apologise for this tedious letter: 
Messrs. Ke.'irsey and Sjmr will make a 
proposition to you. 1 hope an anango- 
ment will take place, for 1 am anxious to 
put myself by my labours in a condition 
to repair the injuries 1 have made others 
feel. B, R. Hayoon. 

At the same time, through Mr. 
Brougham, he presented a petition 
to the House of Commons, in which 
he urges the appomtment of a com> 
mitteo to ‘ inquire into the state of 
encouragement of h istorical painting, 
and to ascertain the best method of 
preventing, by moderate and ju¬ 
dicious patronage, those who devote 
their lives to such honourable pur¬ 
suits . . . from ending their days in 
prison and in disgrace. either ar¬ 
rangement with ms creditors, nor ap« 
licatioD to House of Commons, pro- 
uced results, and Haydon passed 
the Insolvent Court, July 25th. 
On his release, he condescended 
at lost to make the sacrifioe 
BO long urged upon him, and strove 
for a time to support himself by 
portraits and small pictures. But 
nis disgust at portrait painting breaks 
out in scorn, loathing, and indigna¬ 
tion under every varied of ex¬ 
pression in his journals; and though 
at times he tnes to jiersuade^him- 
self that he is acquiring an interest 
in it, he feels at heart Uiat it u self- 
deception, and that his soul is sighing 
and longing for twenty feet square m 
canvas, and an heroic subject. Such 
a rooted and vehement dislike of an 
art wdttld imply, if it did not cause 


want i^suecoM in it, aaditoeoasiaot 
no surprise to heoir that sitters were 
scarce, and that critics found food 
for mirUi and malice in hiaportruts. 
His lawyer, Mr. Kearsey, in a bo> 
nevolent, though somew^t }imi«h 
and irritating form, guaranteed him 
security and competenoe for <mo 
year, on condition that he should 
employ himself at certain prices, on 
portraits if they offered, and in tho 
intervals on oabinot pictures. Com¬ 
missions for historioal pictures wcM 
not wanting; Lord Egroraont ki 
partienlar treated Mm with atten¬ 
tion, and employed him liberally 
on subjects to hift taste. Still, 
a wife and five ohildron, with 
necessary professional expenses, 
and loose notions about money 
liabilities, more than balanoed 
the receipts from those Tarions 
sources; and after nromonitory 
symptoms in tho shape of executions, 
bill transactions, pawning of books 
and 1^ figures times wiwout num¬ 
ber, Haydon was again arrested, 
June, 1827. It was while under¬ 
going this confinement in the ICing’s 
^nm that he witnessed tlic Mock 
Election, which he afterwards 
painted, and not only exhibited the 
picture with success, but sold it for 
6002. to-George IV. His friends 
soon extricatcdi|^m, and set him on 
his legs again, but it was of no use. 
Though he gained a moderate in¬ 
come by his profession, one way or 
another, the habit of debt was in¬ 
curable, perhaps in the irregularity 
* of employment was really dimeult to 
avoid f pnd his mind was olwajrs 
dreaming of that still distant fu^re 
when High Art should he an object 
of interest and fostering care to the 
Government. He could not bo 
brought manfully to submit to cir- 
cumstaocoB, and rely on himself, to 
reduce Ms expenditure, though not 
extravagant, except relatively to his 
means, and to give up dunning tho 
legislature and men m office. He 
naively says in one place, as a eom- 
mentonaietter from SirGeorgeBeau- 
mont, enforcing the usual prudent 
advice,—* tMjHeiuU art alwe^a ad» 
viting me what to do, instead of ad~ 
vising Oovemmsnt what to do for me/ 
Acting in this smrit, be lived b^ond 
his income, and oontinned to write 
clamorous letters to Ministers of 
State, when long experience wonld 
have shown sny other man the hope- 
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leas impraoHcability of the attempt 
to enlist their sympathies or their 
action as politicians, whatever their 
private tastes and opinions might be. 
Still his pertinacity was of some 
service to him. Sir Robert Peel, 
though he could do nothing os a 
minister, interfered to suspend an 
execution for bis taxes, sent him 
small sums of money with kind 
words of sympathy, and com¬ 
missioned him to paint a life-size 
picture of Napoleon musing at St. 
Helena. It is painful to have to re¬ 
cord that Haydon, after this and 
similar proofs of Feel’s kindness of 
heart and wish to serve him, had the 
foUy and ingratitude to reproach the 
minister with the smallness of the 
rice paid for this picture, though he 
imseJf named the price, and Peel 
ave him thirty guineas more than 
c asked. ITay don had become 

shameless and importunate from the 
influence of his circumstances de¬ 
veloping what was originally not a 
delicate or a considerate nature. 
The ‘ Napoleon Musing’ brought 
him in, however, a great deal of 
money; it was engraved, and the 
print was popular; tho painter too 
was repeatedly called on to repeat it 
in various sizes, so much so that at 
ono time ho styles ]umself,f)atcnteo 
for the manufactui^of musing Na¬ 
poleons. Lord Grey, in his turn, 
yielded to Haydoii’s assaults, and 
the painting of the ‘ Reform 
Banquet at Guildhall' introduced 
the deliglited artist to a brilliant 
succession of distinguished sitters. ' 
His records of the interviews he 
had with the Reform statesmen 
and political notorieties in his studies 
for this picture, are among tho 
liveliest and most characteristic 

J wrtions of a book that scarcely ever 
l^B in interest. But the picture 
failed on exhibition, and the money 

} )aid for it by Lord Grey, minus the 
088 on the exhibition, was poor re¬ 
muneration for the time and trouble 
expended. Tho Duke of Sutherland 
seems to have been about this period, 
and till his death, veiy kind to the 
painter. ‘Waiting for the Times’ was 
a commission from him originally, 
though duplicates of it were after¬ 
wards painted. By the Duke’s 
means Haydon was enabled to ma¬ 
triculate one of his wife's sons at 
Oxford I the other had been placed 
as a midshipman in the navy; so 


that Haydon, though by no means 
prosperous, and ever battling, still 
kept his head above water, and 
did what he thought his duty to his 
family; though the gleams of sun¬ 
shine pierce throngh dark clouds 
sometimes. ‘ Here,’ says Mr. Tay¬ 
lor truly, ‘ is a sad letter’ 

This perpetual pauperism will in the 
end destroy my mind. I look round for 
help with a feeling of despair that is 
quite dreadful. At this moment I have 
a sick house without a shilling for the 
common necessaries of life. This is no 
exaggeration. Indulged by my landlord, 
indulged by tho Lords of tho Treasuiy 
for my taxes, my want of employment 
and want of means exhaust the patience 
of my dearest friends, and give me a 
feeling as if I were branded with a curse. 
For God's sake, for the sake of my 
family, for the sake of the art 1 have 
struggled to save, pennit me, my Lord 
Duke, to say, employ me. I will honour 
your patronage with all my heart and all 
iny soul. 

Tho next page bears this decisive 
WelJingtonian answer to one of 
Haydon’s many appeals to tho Duke 
for Grovemment aid:— 

The Duke of Wellington presents bis 
compliments to Ur. Haydon, and has 
received his lettf-r of the 14tb. 

Tho Duke is convinced that Mr. 
Haydon’s own good 'jense will point out 
to liiiu the irupu3.sibility of doing what 
he suggests. 

And some time after even Peel, 
with all his kindness and courtesy, is 
exasperated by importunities to send 
him this rebuff:— 

•Sir,—] beg leave to decline acceding 
to the proposition which you have made 
to me. 

1 think it rather hard that because I 
manifested a desire to assist you in your 
former difficulties, I should be exposed 
to the incessant applications I have since 
received friun you. As I see no tlif- 
fereuce in your case from*’that of other 
artists, as, in truth, I am obliged con¬ 
stantly to decline the applications of 
others, who are suffering from the pre¬ 
sent state of political excitement, 1 can¬ 
not give you commissions for pictures I 
do not require. 

9 have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Bobebt Fabb. 

24ith May, 1832. 

The burning of the old, and the 
necessity for erecting new. Houses 
of Parhoment, gave an imexpected 
stimnlus to Haydon’s views of na- 
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tional patronoj^e for art in the grand 
style. la 1841, the Fine Arta* Com* 
suttee for the decoratioa of l^e 
sew Houses sat and examined wit* 
nesses without summoning Haydoti; 
a slight that must hare (mused him, 
as it would have caused a less sensi* 
tire and jealous man, who had so 
battled in the cause, many a bitter 
pang. This was only an omen of 
what was t-o follow. Now in the 
decline of his powers, not from age or 
decay of health, but through the 
deteriorating influence of hasty and 
careless habits of work induced by 
his pressing necessities, poor Hay- 
don competed for the prizes oflered 
for the best cartoons by the Fine 
Arts’ Commission in 1843, and had 
the mortification of being beaten by 
young and comparatively unknown 
men. Of course he puts it down to 
his old enemies the acodemieans, 
and tries to regard it as partly, at 
least, a step of dolib()rate revenge on 
the part of the Government and tlie 
aristocratic patrons, for his pertina¬ 
cious boring, and his fearless ex¬ 
posure of ignorance, incapacity, and 
mdifierenoe. The blow was driven 
home by his subsequent exclusion 
from the list of painters emifloyed 
to execute frescoes in the House of 
Lords. Still he had attained great 
popularity, and much money, for 
many, years past, by delivering in 
various places, and before- the most 
diverse audiences, but with uniform 
success, the lectures on art, twelve of 
which were published, and will form 
a lasting monument of Haydon’s 
clear and profound views, ana of his 
vigorous interesting mode of exposi¬ 
tion. His employment too as a 
painter did not desert him, though 
pecuniary dilHculties never left him 
either time or faculties fully at com¬ 
mand. During these latter years he 
was ricli cflough to pay nearly a 
thousand pounds for the education 
of his own son Frank at Cambridge, 
of course not without tronbleand de¬ 
lay—but still it was paid, and mainly 
out of professional earnings. Hero 
is the hearty and vigorous conclud¬ 
ing entry of the journal for the year 
1843, the year of his cartoon defeat: 

30th.—It is post eleven, and 1 am re¬ 
tiring to roeU In lew than sixty minutea 
1843 will be swallowed up in the golf 
of time; 1823 was my first min,—1843 
nearly brought me again to prison; bat 
Inever was better, and have got fliKnigh. 


:( have lived to oany the |mt prixud^ 
of state support, aaia, as w iBtie said, ta 
be oonvimM I shatl be the least lUce^ 
to taste its firuits. Snob is the mnMdtada 
of mankind to those who tell u»m tiio 
troth, and devote themselves to their 
service. Hysons are doing well; my 
Mary is as lovely as ever; my own 
healtlt stronger than at eighteen; my 
fiuth in Ood now become an instinot, and 
my want of money the same; I have sot 
through another great work, if not the 
greatest, Alexander, and am now fit for 
others. O QodI bless tire beginning, 
progression, and conclusion of 1844; 
and though I have less sin to repent of 
than ever I bad before, let me at its 
conclusion have conquered even that 1 
Amen, in gratitude and peace, amen. 

Haydon’s last effort to redress for 
himself the wrong he ooncuivod him¬ 
self to have suffered from his coun¬ 
try, by not being soloctod to aid in 
the decoration of the House of Lords, 
was the conception and partial exe¬ 
cution of a series of six pictures, de¬ 
signed to illustrate the blessings of 
good government. Only two of the 
series were completed, and these 
* The Banishment of Aristides,’ and 
‘ The Burning of Borne,’ were ex¬ 
hibited in April, 1846. They were 

S eciated by connoisseurs, but the 
ic had other objects of interest, 
especially Tom Thumb, as Hay don 
records with a (ginning indignation, 
under date April 21st. ’ Tom Thumb 
had 12,(XK) people last week; B. B. 
Haydon, 133^- (the ^ a little girl). 
Exfiuisite taste of the English peo- 
, pie. On the 18th May, ne closed 
the exhibition with a loss of above 
100/. vj'fcxt to a victory,’ he 
writes, ‘ is a skilful retreat; and 1 
marched out before General Thumb, 
a beaten but not conquered ex¬ 
hibitor.’ But the daily record dis¬ 
closes a state of mind writhing and 
agonized, though still trustful and 
straggling, beneath this mask of 
jocuW indifference. Sixty years', 
forty of them passed in hard labour 
and almost permanent excitement, 
had not spared even Haydon'a 
buoyant ana care-resisting tempera¬ 
ment. He prays daily to God to be 
allowed to finish his six pictures, 
repeats this prayer with a pertinad^ 
and a detail that seem all his IBe to 
have helped him in keeping up heart 
and hope. He tells -us that it is so, 
imd thowh there may be an objec¬ 
tion at DT»i sight on the score of 
taste to such prayers, or at least to 
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reoordii^ them, we know not that 
they di£^r from the prayers of most 
profound belieTers in a special pro- 
▼idcnoe, except in being directed to 
an unusual object. The prayers be¬ 
come more intense, more agonized 
leading as the trials of those last 
ays thicken. They alternate with 
sums of money due and not forth¬ 
coming, and together fill the record. 
On the 16th June, ho sits from two 
to five staring at his picture of 
Alfred like an idiot, 'My brain 
pressed’ down by anxiety and anxi¬ 
ous looks of my dear Mary and 
children, whom 1 was compelled to 
inform.’ He had written to various 
great people, stating his distress. 
‘Who answered firstP’ he writes, 
‘Tormented by Disraeli, harassed 
by public business, up came the 
following letter : 

Bir, — I am sorry to hear of your 
continual embarrassments. From a 
limited fund which is at my dtsirusal, I 
send as a contribution towards your 
relief from those embarrassments the 
sum of 501. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Robert Peel. 

The closing entries of the journal 
indicate, to our thinking, that the 
act which ended Haydon's life was 
due to a sudden spasm of weakness, 
not to a settled despair. The strong 
man battling with the waves, if not 
with the same heart as ever, yet 
with scarcely diminished strength 
and determination, suddenly throws 
np his arms and sinks with a convul- * 
aive gasp to the bottom. On the 
17th, his wife wishes him ‘ to stop 
p^ment and close the whole thing.’ 

* rwill not,’ ho writes, ‘ I will finish 
my six under the blessing of God; 
reduce my expenses; and hope his 
mercy will not desert mo, hut bring 
me tnrough in health and vigour, 
gratitude and grandeur of soul, to 
the end. In Hun alone I trust.’ 

20th.—0 Ood, bless ua all through 
the evils of this day. Amen. 

21st.—Slept horribly. Prayed in 
sorrow, and gut up in agitation. 

22nd.—Ood fonrive me. Amen. 

Finis 

of 

B. R. Haydon. 

' Stretch me no longer on thie rough world.’ 

—Xe«H*. 

Within half an hour of this entry 
he put an end to hia existence. 


If ever tale seeded no expoeitmr 
to point its moral, surely this is the 
one. He who recorded it intended 
mainly that the world should draw 
from it the infin’enoe that the British 
nation was indifferent to the grand 
style in painting, and had by their 
exclusive attachment to pictures that 
were merely humorous, or 

highly finished, suffered the greatest 
historical painter of their time and 
country to live in trouble, poverty, 
and degrading conflict with low ne¬ 
cessities, and to perish in despair 
and disgust. Accumulating day by 
day under his hand, the journu 
grew into a monster indictment 
against the Government, the aristo¬ 
cracy, the artists, and the people of 
his native land, of being blind to the 
highest form of artistic genius, and 
through that blindness of having 
embittered and crushed the exist¬ 
ence of the man who was sent from 
Heaven with a mission and a i>ower 
to exhibit this highest excellence. 
Various reasons might be given why 
the English nation is indifferent to 
that style of art which in Haydon’s 
eyes could alone claim to be called 
grand. Perhaps the predominance 
among us of humour and sentiment 
has as much to do with this indif¬ 
ference us our snvdl houses, or our 
dislike to Government patronage. 
Perhaps, though we would not urge 
this reason harshly, Haydon identi¬ 
fied size with grandeur, and though 
his drawing was bold, vigorous, and 
true, failed to appreciate and render 
the profounder charms of expression 
and sentiment. But interesting as 
the discussion may be, it would be 
beside the moral of Haydon’s story, 
which is very plain, and needs no 
subtle disquisition. Were the con¬ 
ditions under which men live and 
work altered in every case to their 
minds, there W'ould probably be no 
failures among us. But it is the 
business of men to find out the 
laws, whether of nature or society, 
under which they have to work; 
obedience to those laws is a con¬ 
ditio^ from which neither genius 
nor stupidity is exempt; disobe¬ 
dience entails upon both lamentable 
failures, and the only difference is 
that the failures of men of genius 
win a sympathy iieqaently denied 
to the mistakes and tine miseries of 
ordinary men. Haydon’s asprarion 
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to refona the art of his age, and to 
elevate the taste of his countrymen, 
backed, as it was, by corresponding 
powers, we certainly consider nather 
a mistake, a folly, nor a pretence, 
though it was unquestionably mixed 
with and tarnished by inordinate 
vanity, strong personal ambition, 
and ^ the vices of a jealous, irri< 
table, and suspicious temper. Such 
an aspiration, however soiled with 
lower motives, would have_ won 
from all thoughtful men simply 
respect, sympat%, and admiration; 
and the more trouble and distress 
he had encountered, the more would 
the world have done justice to the 
inspiration of genius assuming the 
imperative consecration of a solemn 
mission, and have ranked the man 
who sacrificed fortune, ease, and 
peace of mind to preach to his 
countrymen, after his fashion, tho 
deepest convictions of his soul, with 
those heroes and martyrs who have 
given up all that the world has to 
offer for the truth that was com¬ 
mitted to them by one higher than 
the world. Certainly the lost moral 
wc should ever think of drawing 
from any man’s life would bo the 
deadly immorality of charging high 
devutiou to a noble cause with folly, 
or even of selecting for espee>ial re- 
^probation tho mistakes of men of 
^ whose lives such devotion has been 
characteristic. But Haydon, with all 
his passion for his art, and with all 
his ambition to win distinction by it, 
did not d.evote himself to it, did not 
make for it and to it the sacrifices 
which could alone have enabled him 
to triumph over the obstacles that 
the indifference of the public and his 
own want of independent resources 
created in the path he so obstinately 
pursued. What the situation ho 
chose demanded, was that be should 
‘scorn deliglfts’ as well as live 
laborious days. He could do tho 
latter, but he wanted the self-denial 
and self-control, and rigid .con¬ 
stancy of purpose whicu would 
have tolerated no indulgence, how¬ 
ever harmless or even excellent in 
itself, that interfered with the nlain 
object of his life, with the mission 
to which he proclaimed himself con¬ 
secrated for life by the instinct of 
bis lenins a&d his deliberate choice. 
He was a Paul acting out the prin- 


that tlm labourer rru worthy 
of his hire, by taldng on credit a 
fine house in tiie gmnd sifuare at 
Cmrinth, and ofibring to eonverti his 
landlord in payment of ttw rent; 
preaching on Mars’-luU snt^me doc¬ 
trine, and sending round the hat for 
the charming wife and dear children 
who solaced tho good man’s labours 
at the close of the day; brow-beating 
Festus with terrible menace ^ 
righteousness, ^d sin, and judg¬ 
ment, and sending him a b^^g- 
letter aftern'ords, or solicitang from 
his worship an appointment in the 
body guam for his son, who had 
cost him a fortune in the schools at 
Athens, and now would uot turn bis 
learning to account. The man who 
would conquer the world to a 
faith, who feels the preaching of 
that faith a duty as well as a 

J iassion, will give no pledges to 
brtune, will encumber himself with 
no habits that give others control 
over him, and hamper him in tho 
pursuit of Ills aim. Haydon, on tho 
contrary, endeavoured to unite the 
self-will,thoindopendence, the spurn 
of control, which mark tho reformer 


and the martyr, with the pleasures 
of the man of society; and, by in¬ 
dulging habits of expense, and gra¬ 
tifying hiir passion for a charming 
woman, and his affection for his 
children, ho spent money that wot 
not his own, and suffered precisely 
the same inconveniences tWt univer¬ 
sally follow such a course. It was 
at his option to be tho priest and 
Jhartyr to high art, or to marry and 
beget children, and send them to 
expensive universities, and to live, 
in fact, at the rate of about a thou¬ 
sand the year; he strove to do both, 
and failed. We do not think his 
career deserves harsh terms, but we 
do think it full of warning to men 
whose aims are noble, but who are 
apt to pursue those aims without 
deliberately counting tho cost of the 
struggle, and, when the cost comes 
upon them, vent their disappoint¬ 
ment in exaggerated self-praise and 
exaggerated reproaches of the world, 
and, worse tlian all, throw over the 
claims of genius all the humiliatioia 
and disgrace that belong (mly to 
their own want of nuuilv dii^tv 
foresight, and self-denial. 
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EMILY OEPOED. 

[Some pamaffes and some scenes in this narrative may grate harsUy on tiie 
feelings of those who have no acquaintance with wMt was ^e state of 
'society in New South Wales some twenty years ago. But Emilg Orjford is 
the story of the life of real personages, and faithfully represents what was, 
and inevitably would be under any circumstances, the tone of morality 
in a convict colony. At the present time, when the subject of Penal 
Colonies is under discussion, information conveyed under a thin veil of 
fiction cannot fail to be interesting.] 


CnaPTEB XIX. 

^NE day, -when Emily was stand- 
ing in tie little garden in front 
of her cottage, a gentleman named 
Brade, one of the police magistrates, 
happened to pass by, and see her 
face. Mr. Brodo, whose disposition 
may bo described as ‘ very gay,’ ad¬ 
mired Emily exceedingly, and ho 
passed and re-passed several times, 
and stared at her. Emily observed 
this, and retired to the cottage, of 
which she very rarely crossed the 
thresltold. 

Mr. Brade made incmiry, and in¬ 
formed himself who Mrs. Harcourt 
was; and he further discovered 
what sort of a person her husband 
was. Mr. Brade’s informant, a 
constable, also told him of George 
Flower’s acquaintance with the lady, 
and suggested that it would be ad¬ 
visable to get Flower out of the way, 
bofon> obtaining an introduction to 
Mrs. Harcourt. 

To got Flower out of the way was 
far from diiCcidt. There happened 
to be at large, near Bathurst, three 
men who had balBcd all the eBbrts 
of the mounted police to capturij 
them. A hundred pounds reward 
had been oBered for the ap^eheu- 
sion of each of them, ana Flower 
had ofren sighed to take them 
‘ single handed,’ but he could not 
make up his mind to leave Emily 
unprotected, for he was in constant 
dread lest some person in power 
should be struck with her be^ty, 
and, in his absence, cause her an- 
noyMioe. 

Brade, while sitting on the bench, 
took up the newspaper, the Austra¬ 
lian, and read the last dating act of 
the three men alluded to. 

‘ Swinton,’ said Brade to the chief 
magistrate, ‘have you seen thisP’ 
pointing to the paragraph, 

‘Yes,’ replied the chief magis- 
tzate, ‘I have just been talking to 
Migor Boole about it.' (Major 


Boole was also a magistrate, then 
sitting on the bench.) 

‘ This ought not to be,' said BAde. 
‘ Tliese men ought to be taken. Let 
us have a meeting in the private 
room, and send for George Flower.’ 

‘ 1 have spoken to him already,’ 
said the chief, ‘but he does not 
seem disposed to have a venture. I 
don’t know whaf has come over 
George Flower, lately. He is get¬ 
ting l^y and timid, 1 fancy.’ 

‘Let us all talk to him, and put 
him upon his mettle,’ said Brade. 

At the breaking up of the court, 
for the day, George Flower was sent 
for, and token into the private room. 
The three magistrates vied with each 
other in painting the gloiy which 
attached to Flower’s past career, 
and succeeded in innaming the 
thief-taker’s vanity; but he declined 
the errand they proposed, on the 
groimd that it was not fair to rob 
the mounted pblico of their legiti¬ 
mate profits ; besides, he pleaded, 
that he was tired of being made a 
target, and thought of retiring from 
the police, taking a wife, and keep¬ 
ing a public house. 

‘ Oh! a thousand pities!’ cried 
Brade. ‘Only fancy—what would 
the police be without yon, George 
Flower P You aro the police! 
What are we, without you P What 
is the Government without youP 
Kothing! The convicts would take 
the country from us, if it were not 
for yott^ for the militfry could never 
keep down the coI^7ict8 without the 
police, and 1 repeat that you are the 
police! And if you are bent on 
marrying and keeping a pnblic- 
lionse, why you would hare these 
three hundred pounds to set you 
up*: one hundred would buy you a 
cask of rum, another a cask of gin, 
and the third, a cask of brandy; and 
then, affcmr such an exploit, the pret- 
tiest girls in the oountiy wiH be 
dying to marry you. What a finiab 
to your fame it would be!’ 
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' As to the money for setting up a 
public house,’ sida Flower, argu* 
mentatirely, * 1 could easily manage 
that. And as for the pretty girls,’ he 
^ded, with a smile pl^mg on his 
lips, ‘ there is no lack of them. But 
the fact is, 1 don’t want to go.’ 

'Come, come, George,’ said the 
chief magistrate,' und^ake it as a 
personal favour to all of us, and I 
promise you that if you are success* 
ful your couditiond shall be changed 
into a free pardon.’ 

' 1 don’t care about a free pardon 
now,’ said Flower; ‘ I don’t want to 
visit my native land again—I have 
now an inducement to remain in this 
country, and I wouldn’t go liome 
to-morrow if I could.' 

'Ah,’ cried Brade, ‘I begin to 
think, George, that you suspect that 
one of this mug is more than a match 
for you. Iney say he is monstrously 
clever, cunning, and courageous.’ 

' A match for me, Sir!’ said 
Flower. ' I believe there’s only one 
craon that’s a match for me,’ and 
e significantly pointed with his 
fore-miger—insinuatingthat the per¬ 
son he alluded to was down below. 
' However, since you are all so deter¬ 
mined upon it, 1 will go, and bring 
in this clever fellow you speak of— 
dead in a cart, and t’others tied to 
,the cart’s tail—ana I’ll do it before 
this day six weeks.’ 

‘ Bravo!’ cried out the three ma¬ 
gistrates. Brade, in his ecstasy, 
held out his hand and shook warmly 
the small but vigorous fist of the 
dauntless thief-taJeer. 

Flower tJiat night left Sydney; 
but before he went on hinoumey 
he paid a visit to Emily. He found 
her in excellent spirits, which were 
strangely in contrast with his own 
melancholy frame of mind, for he 
fancied he would never see her 
again. He gave Emily a gfbat deal 
of excellent advice, and when he 
bade her adieu he kissed her hand. 


Chapter XX. 

Flower was no sooner out of 
Sydney ^an Mr. Brade wrote a 
very polite note to ' Mr. Eoberts,’ 
revesting to call at his private 
ren^nce. Brade received Mr. 

with extreme courtesy, 
pitied his unfortunate position, ex- 
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pressed his implicit belief in the 
convict's innocence, and then in¬ 
formed Boberts that he desired his 
opinion upon a point of law on so 
delicate a subject that he did not 
wish to submit it through an at¬ 
torney to counsel. Boberts was of 
coarse highly flattered, and gave 
Mr. Brade a very sound opinion on 
the imaginary case which Mr. Brade 
verbally made known to him, and 
knowing well where Boberts lived, 
he inquured what was his address, 
in order that he might convey to 
him some sense of the obligation 
under which he said he was labour¬ 
ing. Boberts without hesitation 

E ave Mr, Brade the number of his 
ousc iu Costlereagh-street, and on 
the following morning Mr. Brade 
called, and presented Boberts with 
five sovereigns and five shillings, 
delicately folded up in a piece of 
silver paper. Whilst he was talking 
to Boberts, his eye rested upon 
Emily’s piano, and upon a basket, 
contamiiyf some Berlin wools. ‘ You 
are musical, 1 perceive,’ ssid Mr. 
Brade, addressing Boberts in the 
tone of an equal. 

‘ I am not,’ replied Boberts, ‘ but 

Mrs. ■;-, that is to say, my wife, 

sometimes amuses herself.' Boberts 

i ’ust then fblt too proud to say that 
ds wife gave lessons. 

' Oh! you’re married. I was not 
aware, or' (lie simpered and smiled) 
' 1 should not have thought of call¬ 
ing in so ragged a costume.’ 

‘ Oh, pray don’t mention that. In 
this countnr one does not expect 
that those who have business to at¬ 
tend to should bo aJu'ays attired in 
the garb of morning visitors.’ And 
Boberts went to the door and called 
out, ‘ Emily, my love, come down 
stairs.’ 

Emily, in obedience to her hus¬ 
band’s commands, made her appear¬ 
ance, much against her inclination, 
for she had from the window reco¬ 
gnised in Mr. Brade the gentleman 
who had stared so strangely at her 
on a previous day. Mr. Brade 
stayed for several hours, chatting 
with Boberts and his wife, and on 
taking his departure he invited them 
to visit him on the ensuing Sunday, 
at his villa, a few miles from tovn, 
upon the South Head-road. Bobmts 
accepted the invitation; but when 
Mr. Brade had gone, ex- 
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fffeBsed her regret iliat he had done 
eo. 

Soberts, than whom a more cnn- 
ning man nermr breathed, saw 
throngh Mr. Brade as C|iucU 7 as 
Emily had seen through him and his 
visits; bnt Boberts was not a jealous 
man, and as his wife did not breathe 
her suspicions, he was determined 
to foster, i^ither thhn obstruct, Mr. 
j^ade’s desire to become accmaintcd 
with them; so he said, ' My dear 
love, it is highly desirable we should 
bo on terms of intimacy with the 
magistracy. They hare the power 
of recommending persons in my 
position for pardons, conditional or 
absolute, as the case may be. Who 
knows bnt that Mr. Brade, who is 
satisfied of my innocence, as you will 
hear him s^ yourself on Sunday 
next—Mr. Brade, a police magis¬ 
trate, and lately an officer in her 
Majesty’s service, like myself, and 
on the most intimate terms at Go¬ 
vernment-house—who knows whe¬ 
ther he may not be the means of 
procuring my return to the land of 
my fathers, and ample compensation 
from tlie Home Government for the 
wrongs they have iufiicled upon me 
W this unmerited banishment? Mr. 
Brade, mv dear, is not a man like 
Flower; ne is a gontlemtn, a person 
of exejuisite sensibility ami good 
taste. You see it in his manner, his 
address, and his conrorsation. It 
would be madness, my dear Emily, 
to spurn the spontaneous advances 
of a gentleman of his calibre ai^d 
character.’ 

Emily was overcome by these ar- 
gumeiits, and her scnipics about 
visiting Mr. Brade speedily vanished. 

Sunday came, and Boberts drove 
Emily in his gig to Mr. Brade s 
country residence, which overlooked 
a small bniach of the harbour of 
Port Jackson, colled Bose Bay, one 
of the most lovely spots in the 
world. The bay is almost semi-cir- 
oular, and margined by a broad 
path of OTeam-white sand. It 
M so completely shut in that its 
waters are rarely troubled; and 
upon this Sunday they were as the 
smooth surface M an enormous mir¬ 
ror, which reflected the shadows of 
the trees and rooks that skirted this 
calm expanse of water. Butterflies 
were on the wing, and diamond 
Inrdg iMve ohasing each other from 


btish to bush; the moekmg-birds 
were singing in the mangrove taeee, 
and from a mstanoe there came npan 
the ear the low co<m>gs of the 
bronze-winged pigeon. Heaths of 
every deseripttoa were in full flower, 
but their perfume was drowned by 
the overpowering seeot of the mi¬ 
mosa and the wild laburnum. 

After lunoheon, Mr. Brade pro¬ 
posed a walk round the bay, and 
promised to exhibit to Emily, from 
a certain peak, its transcendaat 
beauty. They had not proceeded 
far when Booerts lagged behind, 
while Mr. Brade and bis wife walked 
leisurely on. Emily looked behind 
her several times, and at length 
stopped and called to her husband, 
who was now out of sight,—’ Ee- 
ginald, are you not coming P’ 

Boberts heard her voice, but gave 
no reply. He only miled, and 
smoked more vigorously tbe cheroot 
which he had secretly lighted. He 
was premeditating a return to the 
villa for the purpose of draining tho 
decanter of its delicious sherry. 
Again Emily stopped, and callra 
out, * Beginald !* 

’ I am afraid my husband will be 
lost,’ said she to Mr. Brade. 

‘ There is no fear of that,’ returned 
he. ‘My go<'^ madam, husbands 
are not such fools.’ / 

At that moment Boberts was act- ^ 
ing on his premeditation. He had 
drank nearly a tumblerful of the 
wine, and was pouring the like quan¬ 
tity of water into the decanter. Ho 
had heard Brade say, at laneheon, 
that this was a trick his servants 
wore addicted to, and he concluded 
that they would have to bear the 
blame, when this impudent dilation 
was detected by their master at 
dinner. 

Emily began to feel alarmed, for 
Mr. Brado’s atteidlons, and tho 
opinions he ventured to express, 
were offensive to the last degree. 
She declared she \xaA seen sufficient 
of the beauties of Bose Bay, and 
would fancy the rest. She then left 
M^r. Bradens arm, and retraced her 
steps to the villa, Mr. Brade walk¬ 
ing by side, and paying her the 
most extravagant compliments. 

When they reaeb^ the villa, 
Boberts was walking up and doim 
the verandah, jwetending to read a 
book. When he beheld his wife. 
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^ .. . ^ the 

«ti^ and Mr. Brade « feir paces 
<b(&nd her, Be jraessed that had 

veen insulted, but he suifered no 
species of resentment to raffle his 
which had seemingly been con* 
▼ieied with his body, and trans- 

K rted in bondage to a land where 
th were in subjection to ereiy 
man in power. For the fiiat time 
in her life, Emily was provoked. Sho 
could not suppose that her husband 
was a party to the insults which had 
been ofiered to her, but sbc thought 
it was unpardonably dull in him not 
io have perceived that her personal 
charms (she was quite aware of their 
extent) were the mainspring of Mr. 
Brade’s civilities. 

‘WhatI are you tired, Emmy, 
dearP’ said Eoberts. 

‘Yes;’ she replied, curtly, and 
walked into a room which had been 
given up to her. 

‘ wife never was n good walker,’ 

said Koberts, oringingly. 

‘ So it seems,’ replied the magis¬ 
trate, twirling his moustache. 

‘ She rarely takes any exercise 
whatever,’ said Roberts. 

* Ah!’ said the magistrate. 

‘ It is very warm to-day, sir, is it 
notF’ said iloberts. 

‘ Very,’ said the,n^istrate, im- 
jp^eriousfy, still twirling his mou¬ 
stache. ' 1 shall drink some wine,’ 
and he called to a servant, ‘ Br ing 
me some sherry.’ 

The sherry was brought. As soon 
as Brode had tasted it, he placed the 
glass upon the tray, and looked at 
the servemt. 

‘ What’s that you have brought 
me?’ heii)q.utred. 

‘ Wine, sir,’ said the servant. 

‘ Wine!’ Mr. Brade echoed him 
in a loud voice, which Emily heard. 

* Wine I you convicted scoundrel! 

teach you put water iilto my 
vine. Gro into my bedrocmi.’ 

The convict servant obeyed, and 
presently Mr. Brade followW him. 

‘ What do you mean, sir,’ said 
Brade, after he had closed tiie door, 
*hjr watering the wine when 1 hpve 
noests in the house? It is bad 
lough to do it when 1 am alone.’ 
"Please, air, I didn’t do it,’ said 
I man. ‘ It was that gentleman. 

win-’ 

Emily heard aU this, and was 
Shocked at tiie servant’s depravity. 


‘ How dare you 4^ ano ends n 
falsehood?* said Hb. Bvadet. ‘ I In¬ 
tended to flog you inodenMy, and 
now you ^udT lu^ it aevimy.’ 
And forthwith he hudied Ida vnth 
a huntiim whip. aMat howlad 
and cried, and ianhwed him Id db> 
sist. But Mr. Bmae, whose pasmms 
were now tenmestuous, gave no war 
to his cries. Emily was a&atd that 
ho would dog the man to 
and fain would have interceded on 
his behalf, sinful os die tfaouji^ he 
had been in attempting to put the 
blame on ‘ Beginald;’ hut she did 
not dare to interfere, although she 
felt in her own heart that we re¬ 
ception she had given to Mr. lhade’s 
attentions was intimately conneoted 
with the awful severity of the (has- 
tisement he was bestowing on his 
servant. Exhausted by his lahooiDS, 
Mr. Brade went into the verandah { 
and, when he had recovered Ids 
breath, talked to Bobercs— 

‘If they would content thom- 
selves,’ said Mr. Brade, ‘ with steol- 
ing a portion, and leaving the rest 
unspoiled, I could foiglve themi 
but watering one’s wine—’tis aho- 
minable.’ 

' Horrible,’ said Roberts; ‘ 1 have 
often felt as you now feel. Bat 
what can *one do with a parcel of 
low rascals?’ 

‘Flog their backs bare!’ cried 
Mr. Bi^e. 

Roberts, unoliservodby Mr. Brade, 
involuntarily shuddered. He thmi 
changed the conversation, and]H!aiBed 
the beauty of the viUa and the 
grounds. They happened to be 
Mr. Brade’s hobby, his weak point 

‘ Who designed them P’ inquired 
Roberts. 

‘ J did,’ said Mr. Brade. 

‘ Yon must have exquisite taste 
in architecture.’ 

‘ Yes, I have studied the art very 
attentively for years.’ 

‘ And the result has repaid you. 

. I never beheld anything so paiiact. 
Even the site on whiim you htmt 
built the villa. Amidst so mndk 
beauty it must have been very dift* 
cult where to choose.’ 

‘ Sueh was the case. But at hmt 
I fixed tqpon tids spot, andiunoMili 
had reason to regi^ it.’ 

‘ I really must show mr wib'Bm 
deUcate curve of tUs TfrsiftrV* mii 
Roberts; and he left Sir.;Bnsdol» 
t2 
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bring Emily forth. Eoborta foimd 
his wife in tears. 

‘ My dear Emily, dry yonr eyes,' 
said her husband. 'Here’s Brade 
in an awful rage because that villain 
watered tixe wme; but come out and 
put him in a good humour by prais. 
mg the verandah, and everything 
on the premises.’ 

'And the man said you did it, 
Beginald.’ 

'What, love P’ 

' Watered the wine!’ 

' What a villain!’ 

' And that’s the reason Mr. Brade 
beat him so unmercifully.’ 

'Of course, my dear. Brado 
knows that I’m a gentleman in every 
sense of the word—that I’d scorn a 
low action. He hates a liar, and so 
do I. He knows me, Brade does. 
Water sherry P No wonder some¬ 
body was found to accuse me of 
forgery! What next ? Ah, Emmy 
dearest, Brade's a man after your 
hTisband's heart.’ 

‘Not in some things, Beginald 
dear. His manners are too familiar 
with ladies.’ 

‘Bless your heart, Emmy dear, 
that’s only a way he has. Brade’s 
a gentleman, Emmy, and you may 
always trust a gentleman—Jred! and 
bom. that is to say. Now, come out 
and talk to Brade, and naake your¬ 
self agreeable, while I go and look 
at bis stables. KemeinDer, my ojrn 
love, that although Brade is kind to 
me, knowing that I am a gentleman; 
and although he treats me like an 
equal, or a superior I may say, 
knowing, m he does, that I am a 
first cousin removed (Koberts in¬ 
wardly laughed when he felt the 
force of this word) to a marchioness, 
and nephew of the oldest of the 
Nova Scotia baronets; still, bear in 
mind that it would be dangerous to 
both of us if you, by any supercili¬ 
ousness, were to turn his wratu upon 
us.’ 

‘ Dear Remnald,’ she replied, • I 
am too keenly alive to your welfare 
to admit of my treating unkindly 
suchafi'iend to you as Mr. Brade 
wpears to bej but I wish that 
Greorge Flower had returned.’ 

'Grwrge Flower—^ibat contemp¬ 
tible constable; that scoundrel that 
was transported, not for shooting a 
man, as, he says, but for arson, set¬ 
ting fire to a poor fiumer’s bum. 


Orford. [September, 

George Flower! my^beloved Emily, 
Brade could crush mm whenever he 
pleased—have him put in irons, and 
sent to Norfolk Mand for the re¬ 
mainder of his natand life, the bam* 
buniing convict! George Flower! 
If I could only tell to you, Emmy, 
the barbarity of that degraded inm- 
vidual, who, for humanity’s sake, I 
have tolerated out of sheer compas¬ 
sion for the creature, you would 
shudder, dearest! George Flower! 
that unscrupulous blackguard. I 
beg of you, out of respect for me, 
and the hospitalily or my friend 
Brade, never to mention his name 
again beneath this aristocratic roof!’ 

Emily was seldom proof against 
the eloquence of her husband. Her 
ideas invariably floated on the stream 
of w'ords which gushed from his lips 
spontaneously, and she therefore 
dried her tears and accompanied 
Eoberts into the verandah, where 
he left her with Mr. Brade, while he 
went to the stables, not to look at 
the horses, but to smoke a pipe and 
crack coarse jokes with the coach¬ 
man. 

Poor Emily! sho was afraid to 
resent the affront which Mr. Brade’s 
style of loose discourse afforded her; 
for he had now given her to under¬ 
stand how completely her convict 
husband was in his power, and he '' 
coupled Iloberta ana the servant 
who had recently been thrashed so 
artfully together that Emily almost 
fancied she could hear her ‘poor 
Beginald’ screaming under a similar 
infliction. It was not Mr. Brade’s 
wont to behave unlike a gentleman; 
but his passions had such an ascend¬ 
ancy over him on that Sunday, that 
he became recklessas to the meonsby 
which his purpose could be cffectedf. 
He had tried soft words witWut 
success, and he now adopted other 
measures. Mr. Brade ImewBoberts’s 
character well, and he knew eqiudly 
well that Emily was a woman of 
gentle birth and refined education. 
And Mr. Brade ^apbically depicted 
the awful ^If which yawned between 
two such beings. He asked Emily 
bow she could have thought of ad¬ 
mitting to a place in her tmections a 
rson of Boberts’s stamp P Had 
r. Brade been her father, or her 
brother—and had his object been to 
dissuade her from matrimony— 
nothing could have beeumorevnex- 
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Mptbnable thaa his disooonie. Bat 
hd went on to |iropose tiiat she 
shoold discard the convict, and seek 
an aaylaiii—home for ever^w-ith 
him. a man of equal hirl^. and blood, 
and rank in life. He offered to re> 
sim his a^intment and leave the 
colony .with her, and go to any part 
of the world she thought proper to 
mention. He told her that an 
ample fortune would be his on his 
father's death, and implored her on 
his knees to listen to his prayers. 
Emily hid her face in her hands and 
was silent. Mr. Brado mistook this 
for an assent, and rising, kissed 
her several times. She struggled 
from his embrace, and looked pite* 
ously into his eyes; she longed to 
scream and bring * Beginald' to her 
assistance, but, mas! she knew the 
penalty, and, kneeling to Mr. Brade, 
she prayed to him with clasped 
hands, and in a subdued voice 
* Spare me; oh! ^are me!’ 

‘ You are not offended with me P’ 
he inquired. 

‘ No,’ she replied,falsely; but her 
falsehood may be forgiven. 

‘ May I visit you to-morrow P’ 

‘ Yes 1’ and Emily rose, for she 
heard the voice of her husband, who 
was now approaching. After dinner 
Mr. Brade tried ^o make Boberts 
drunk with wine and flattery. 
Boberts humoured him, pretended 
to be ^speechlessly intoxicated. He 
then Signed to fall asleep in an easy 
chair. 

Emily endeavoured several times 
to arouse Boberts; but he acted too 
well to give her ai^ hope of success. 
Mr.Brade then bade her contemp^te 
her convict spouse, and criticized 
him without reserve. And he re¬ 
newed his offers, his insinuations, 
and his threats, and seizing Emily’s 
hand kissed it, to her disgust and 
horror. * 

It became late—eleven o'clock— 
and Emily begged that the horse and 
gig mmht be ordered. Mr. Brade. 
assuredf her that Boberts was not 
sdber enongh to drive, and that the 
road was very dangerous in many 
laces ; and he offered to driVb her 
omo lumself. This Emily declined, 
Mid again attempted to arouse her 
husband. Mr.BrMe retired suddenly 
fromUhe room. Emily beard him 
barring the windows and locking the 
doors at ^e back part of the house. 


No time was to bp lost, she pra- 
^ndy thought, aad idii^dBig itom 
the front door uaotMmed she 
reached the high road, bare-headed 
and unshawled. She did not kebuthe 
road, but akirted it,orott(hmgQOwn 
behind the bushes whenever Ae 
fancied she heard footsteps near her. 
Fortunately it was moonlight, and 
she was enabled to keep the fsnoe 
in view, and thus trace her way. 

When Mr. Brade had fastened 
every door and window he returned 
to the room where he had left 
Emily. What was his annoyance 
to find she had flown. He was now 
alone in the house with Boberts, 
who pretended still to sleep. Brade 
could not believe that she had 
left the villa, and he searched every 
r^m, looked utader every bed, be¬ 
hind every curtain, and into every 
closet. Me then ordered his horse, 
and galloped along the road, in 
the hope of overtaking the fugi¬ 
tive. Emily saw him pass by at 
full speed, and before she had tra¬ 
velled a mile further she heard him 
re-pass on his return home. Still 
she kept within the fence until she 
was out of danger. 

It was three o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing when Emily, foot-sore and heart 
broken, aerrivea at her cottage. She 
knelt down on her hearth-rug and 
fervently prayed. 

Chaptbb XXI. 

^ Let the reader imagine George 
' Flower, with his hair cut as closely 
as was Boberts’s when he came off 
the’tread-mill; imagine him un¬ 
armed, in the garb or a convict, a 
dress of coarse yellow and black 
livery, and a broad arrow painted, 
or rather tarred, on the yellow pu'ts, 
to show that he belonged to a road- 
making gang; a pair of handcuffii 
on one of his wrists, as though he 
had succeeded in pulling the left 
hand tlirough, but could not get the 
fetter from the wrist of the right 
arm. Flower soon fell in with that 
illnstrious trio—Millighan, Slobey, 
and Drohne—who were the terror 
of the district, and who had recently 
met the mounted police, and ia a 
fair fight shot two of them, and 
driven away two others, 

‘Who are youP' inqtured the 
leader, Millighan. 
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* A poor devil 1’ said Flower. whieh belosged to tlu^ unfortsBale. 

* WitBt do you do with tlMse fellow of tm mounted police, who 

derbys on your right wrist ?’ lost hk life in a most glorious man* 

‘ ^^eanse 1 can^t get ’em off*.’ ner Ihe other day. It was a nb t» 

* Where have you come from P' shoot him, but we eouldn’t he^ it.* 

‘ From a gang about thirty miles * All right,' said Flower. ‘ Xow’tt 
from this.’ find that I thoroughly understuidl 

* Are you a bolter P’ my business.’ 

* Yes. They were taking me to Captain Piper^s drays now loomed 

get seventy-five,* and I hit the over- in the distance. 

seer a blow (m the head with both ‘ Here they come,* cried Millie 
bands in the handcufis, and did for ghan; ‘ and you shall have the h<>- 

hinr, and then cut my lucky.’ nour of speaking first to the 

* Did you kill him- outright P’ drivers.’ 

‘lahoidd just think I dM. I put The drays, drawn by bullocks, 
myfootonnis throat, and kept it came slowly up the road, andFlower, 
there till be gave over breathing.’ in a stentorian voice, which charmed 

*■ Then yon’re a roper P’f the trio, commanded a ‘ halt!’ 

' That same, of course.’ The men in charge of the draya 

* And a hfer originally P’ instantly surrenderra; and Flower, 

' Wlmt else P I’m the man that with his usual activity, proceeded ta 

the judge cracked the joke upon.’ unload the drays of such stores as tha 

* Is transportation for life a joke P’ trio told him they stood in need ot 

'Ho, but whmi I told him that 1 A bag of English biscuits was found, 

ceanmitted my crime in « jfS# ^ ab- and the flour therefore remained 
tenet, he saia that’s a fi;t that must untouched. Three gallons of the 
lart &r the remaindor your life!’ best French brandy, a small keg of 

The trio langhed beartuy. Americas aegrohead tobacco, and a 

* What a jovialjodge,’ said Milli- quantity of almonds and raisins wore 

ghan, smiling. ' He must have been also selected, and a small box eon* 
an Irishman.’ taining millinery, sfiks, ribbons. 

He; tm Englidiman,’ replied tapes, (mbbins, needles, thread, de.. 
Flower. and, what a prize! a pair of sew 

' How, look hmre, yemfig man,* double-barrelled pistols, tWb" pears 
said Milhghan, ' although we think of plated spurs, a new iMSk and 
three quite enough, still you are so bridle, and a small chest flM&wttil 
worthy of being one of iis, you shall various medicines. The dr^fl|||lrere 
be added to our number. There is then sufi'ered to proceed, aad ike 
a devilry in your eye, and a taste bushrangers took the shortest road 
for %htizg about your mouth, that , to their nabitation. 

J. like amazingly. We’re all of us It was a house made by Hatnre, 
euro to be banged if we’re taken, in a limestone roek, in that regiem 
and thereibre you'll have no sort of of the world where gedd in each 
objection to be shot rather than sur- quantities is now found. It over* 
raider. We have been out for more looked a beantifnl vaDey several 
timn two years, and if wo have any miles in extent. Cattle were grazing 
bade we w^ remain the lords of this in the valley, andhobbled korrawmre 
bash. We are somewhat hard up fattening on the lnxuru|itpasturago. 
for four’—(* Oh, are yon P’thought Pigeons and fowls were feeding 
^orge)—’and wo have come down about the den, and four large kan- 
kere <hi purp^ to Hghten one of garoo dogs barked a welcome to the 
eld Cratain riper’a drays—mean trio on their return. Thete was on 
tfooldfji^tlemB&whoke^aband, old woman in. the den, whom' the 
and is ^d of dancing. That busi- bushrangers called ’ Mother,* and a 
ness concluded, you shall have a girl pf about thirteen or fooiteen 
comfortable home, and a Tower years of age, but prematurely' ven 
xnmket, and sundry roonfo of ball old looking; this girl they all eaUea 
cartridge; utd meanadiile here’s * Sister-Sml,’ but it is doubtful wha* 
the horse pistol and tha pouch-box ther she stood in that relationdup 

* .Saventy-fi'va laAes. 

t A man who is sure to be banged when aj^irdiended. 
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to asj one oi tbom. On seeing tiie 
keg containing the bmndj, tlie old 
woman was greatly joyed. 
8]Beedily oroduced a large gimblet, 
pierced me wood, iasertea a qaill 
unto the apertore, and drew off about 
a pint, wnieh she distributed 

amongrii the party, ineluding herself 
and ' Sister Sail.’ p 

Guns, cutlasses, pistols, and pow* 
der-flaaks deooratea the walls of the 
den; and in a ccnmer were several 
bayonets mounted upon broom* 
sticks, and upon three pegs there 
were three saddles and nndles, nil 
in excellent condition. Such a col¬ 
lection of miscellaneous articles 
IFlower, even with all his police ex¬ 
perience, had never beheld. The 
fomiture consisted of a table formed 
of a large piece of limestone, with a 
flat surface. It had been rolled into 
the centre of the apartment. The 
stools were smaller pieces of lime¬ 
stone. On tlie floor of the den was 
a Turkey carpet, and upon this the 
inmates, male and female, used to 
sleep, covering themselves with 
blankets, kangaroo skins, and borse- 
mgs, of which there was a super¬ 
abundance. MilUghan, the leader, 
invariably made a pillow of bis 
saddle. There was no door to the 
den; and the fire,^aroand which the 
dogs congested by night, was a 
few pacM from the entrance. The 
den was so dark, even by day, that 
it was necessary to bnm a lamp, but 
at ni^t this e:draardinary ball was 
lighted up with wax or tiediow cau¬ 
dles. The old woman made some 
good soup out of the tail of a large 
kangwoo, aad served up an excel¬ 
lent dish composed of boiled mac- 
earoni and Westphalia ham. Some 
unexeeptionable port wine (lawfully 
tile property of me commandant of 
Bathurst) i^as in due course pro- 
d«p:ed. Smoking and drinking then 
commenced, and m these occuj^ons 
the old woman aad the young girl 
participated. George Flower still, 
wore his hand-oufls on hia wrist. 

old woimm had steeped his hand 
and the fetter in emu oil, ai^ had 
attempted, bat ineffectually, to draw 
the fetter over tiie greasy flesh. 
Bhc now brought a file, and began 
toent through the hand-cuff, and 
whea~ahe grew tired. Sister Sail 
took up the work. Meanwhile the 
trio were engaged in playing ‘ all* 


fours' and ' put,* wHh a new paok 
of cardtt whiea faed lately come into 
their posaessioB. 

While the old woviaa was flhag 
his handcufis, Floww veotdleetoa 
her featureSi She was « eonribt 
who had abseondml &om the faotory 
at Parramatta, some Hx years nn- 
viously, and it was supposed tiie had 
been lost in the bush, iler name waa 
Elisabeth Norris, but she was more 
familiarly known to tlm poUee au> 
thorities as‘Tambourine^t.’ Pitt¬ 
ing upon the tambourine at frilw 
was the profession she fifllowed 
in England before she imbibed a 
taste for felony, which ended in 
her being transpcHrted for Kfe. 
Flower had often talked to this 
woman; and his fear that she might 
recognise him made even his stout 
heart quake with fear. The face 
of the girl was also familiar to 
Flower, and he racked his brains, 
but without effect; to bring to re* 
coUeetion whose child tiie was, and 
where he hod seen her. 

' I think that will do,’ said 
Flower, when the process of filing 
had continued for about two hours ; 
and striking the fetter sharply upon 
tiie lime-stone stool on wmeh he 
sat, it snapped asunder, and his 
wrist war onco more free. 

The trio had finished their game, 
and were re-filling their pipes aad 
replonishing their tin pannikins 
with Captain Piper’s brandy, when 
Millighan called out to Flower 
^ ‘ 1 say, what's your name, give ua 

a song/ 

\Mj name is Teddy Monk,’ said. 
Flower. 

• ‘Wen, then, chant, Monk; and 
if you can do it as well as you can 
stop a dray, 1 make no sort of doubt 
but that you’ll give universal satis- 
fitctimi.’ 

Flower, who was rather proud of 
his singing, at once induced the 
company with a song admirably 
snited to their tastes. The sir of 
this ditty was that of an Irish 
It inspirit^ the wonum, and seiz¬ 
ing the iRstrument from which 
she derived her cognomen, she eried 
out ‘Encore,’ sod acetan uMM ed 
Flower witbi a vigorous beat. When 
the song waa a second time ende^ 
the old woman got up and danced 
ronnd the den, as thot^ tiie weare 
once more on a platform at Green- 
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wich Fair, while Sister Sail, who 
was by this time intoxicated, clapped 
her hands, and laughed hysterically. 
Millighan then sang a sons, and 
the conviriality was prolonged until 
the day began to dawn. The in< 
mates of the den then coiled them* 
selves up upon the Turkish carpet 
which was spread upon the floor, 
and, one b v one, dropped off to sleep. 

The only dog which was allowed 
to come into we den was a small 
pug-nosed terrier, the property of 
Mulighan. This animal used to 
sleep at his master’s head, his nose 
resting on the saddle which MU* 
lighan used as a pillow. 

Flower did not go to sleep. Weary 
as he was, he lay awake, encom¬ 
passing the destruction or capture 
of all the human beings by whom 
he was surrounded. Flower raised 
his head and reconnoitred the den, 
which was now as still as the grave, 
while the cocks were crowing, the 
pigeons cooing, and the calves bleat¬ 
ing in their pens. Flower was on 
the point of getting up stealthily for 
the purpose of putting his intent 
into execution, when the terrier 
growled, and Millighan, awakened, 
inquired of the dog—‘ What’s the 
matter ?’ The terrier barbed ; and 
Flower rejoiced that the tiog had 
no tongue wherewith to answer 
fully the question that was put to 
him. 

‘Hold your tongue, you little 
fool,’ said Millighan; but the ter¬ 
rier disobeyed him, and approach¬ 
ing the spot where Flower lay, re¬ 
commenced an angry bark, varied 
oocasionally by a surly growl. 

‘ What’s the row cried Flower, 
pretending to be awakened by the 
dog. 

‘ Oh!' it’s only my dog,' replied 
Millighan; ‘he knows you are a 
straimer, and he can’t understand 
it. Give him a kick, and tom him 
out of the house.’ 

‘Oh no! he’s a good dog,’ said 
Flower; ‘ what’s his name P’ 

‘ Nettles,’ said Millighan. 

‘ Come here. Nettles; good dog. 
Nettles,’sajld Flower, coaxingly.^ 

But the d^ was not susceptible 
of flatteiy. He declined the invita¬ 
tion, and again took up his position 
near his master’s head, where he re¬ 
mained awake until Flower had fal¬ 
len asleep. 


chatteb xxn. 

‘ Mt dear Beginald,* said Emily 
to her husband when he returned 
from Mr. Brade’s, ‘why did you 
take so much wine last ni^t, and 
compel me to walk home? i could 
not arouse you, and 1 could not re¬ 
main there all 

‘ My beloved, said Boberts, ‘ it 
was very wrong; but remember, it 
is seldom that one meets a man of 
one’s own cloth. You don’t know 
Brade—you don’t know wlmt an 
actor he is. He has the most intense 
regard and respect for me, and yet 
he sometimes, I am told, pretends to 
run me down behind my back. He 
does it just to hear what other peo¬ 
ple say of me. Ho is a man who is 
full of fun.’ 

‘ Fun, Begmald P’ 

‘ Yes, my love, pure fun, I assure 
you. Don’t offend Brade, whatever 
you do. Ho has pledg^ me his 
word that I shall have a free pardon 
immediately, and for my sake do not 
make on enemy of a man who can 
be, if he likes, such a valuable 
friend. He is coming to dine here 
to-morrow quietly, and hear you 
sing and play. I told him we should 
make no preparation for liim; but 

J '^ou must see that4Jiere is a partiou- 
orly nice dinner put upon the table, 
and I will order in some excellent 
wine and a very reeherchi des¬ 
sert.’ 

‘ I am not equal to entertaining 
Mr. Brade, Beginald,’ replied 
Emily. ‘ The dinner shall be pro¬ 
vided, but 1 will not appear.’ 

‘ Emily, my love, you reaUy must 
make an effort on tins occasion,’ said 
Boberts. ‘ Bemember, dearest, for 
my sake, for the sake of my emanci- 
ation from this loathsome place of 
ondage, it is your duty to conciliate 
Brade, and not repulse him.’ « 
Emily, who had not the faintest 
idea of the real character of the man 
to whom she was linked, was afraid 
to mention to him all that had 
passed on the previous day. She 
therefore gave as a reason for her 
disinclination to appear at the din¬ 
ner, that she was poorly and out of 
spirits. 

‘ But you will be better by to¬ 
morrow, my own dearest Emmy,’ 
Boberts urged. ‘ My life, my soul, 
you knowwmt sacrinoesyour Begb 
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nald is prepared to make for^, 
and he knows she will not disappoint 
him in this, will she, mj' own dear 
pet P’ and Huberts, placme his arm 
around Emilj’s neck, gen% patted 
her cheek, and looked tenderly into 
her soft hazel eyes, which were iBU- 
ing with tears. With an aching 
heart Emily promised that she would 
appear at tne dinner table on the 
following day, and that she would 
do her utmost to delight with music 
and her voice the gentleman who 
seemed to take advantage of her 
husband's position, and vmo, under 
the impunity which that position 
affo^ed him, was resolved to persist 
in his infamous pursuit. 


Koberts had of late become very 
indolent. He now frequently ab¬ 
sented himself from the office in 
which he was employed, and spent 
his stolen leisure at a cottage wnere 
resided a young lady who had 
recently attracted his attention. 
This was no other than one of 
Emily’s fellow passengers from 
England, whose conduct on the 
voyage has been already described. 
It amused Eoberts vastly to hear 
of Emily's ‘greenness’ from the 
lips of this person, who used to 
accompany her details with mimicry. 
Thus entertained, Boberts would 
lie on the sofa, smoke his pipe, 
and drink Madeira, on those days 
when he felt indisposed for work. 
Mr. Brade knew of this proceeding 
on the part of Boberts, and a few 
days after he had dined at the cot¬ 
tage, called one morning and deli¬ 
cately conveyed to Mrs. Harcourt 
what a pity, what a shame it was 
that a man who was so blest with a 
beautiful and acoomplished woman 
for his w'ife, |)ioald be so lost to pro¬ 
priety as to indulge in such disreput¬ 
able company. Mr. Brade’s motive 
was obvious, and Emily saw that be 
wished to estrange her aSbotions 
from her husband. She therefore 
concluded that Mr. Brade’s story was 
an invention. ‘Theideaof Beginald 
being unfaithful! It was absurd.’ 
Ha^he been in other circumstanoes 
she would have said this aloud, and 
ordered Mr. Brade to leave her 
house,'’and never more enter it; but 
as it was, she was compelled to re¬ 
main silent and listen to offers which 


Mr. !&rade net er fidled to repeat 
whenever he had an oppartunify. 

Although Mr. Bradew atoir was 
not credited by Emily, nevertadew 
it added to her misenea. The very 
thoi^htof ‘Beginald’ taking a de¬ 
light in the society of any other 
woman distracted her. 

‘ Beginald,’ said Emily, one night, 
‘ I ^ve such awfhl dreams, I am 
afraid to go to bed. I dream that 
you'love some one else.’ 

‘ My darling!’ exclaimed Roberts, 
' is it not proverbial that ridiculous 
fancies, the most improbable things, 
present themselves to our imagina¬ 
tion when we are asleep? You 
iream tliat I could be so wicked ? 
May you continue so to dream, 
dearest; not every night, but now 
and then, you know. Oh, Emmy 1 
why do you tortwe me P No, never, 
my love!’ 

There were to bo races at Parra¬ 
matta, fifteen miles from Sydney. 
Roberts asked Emily if she would 
like to visit them. He knew full 
well that she would decline. Bo¬ 
berts, therefore, left his house alone, 
in his gig, drawn by his fine-actioned, 
fast-stepping, trotting horse, one of 
the best animals in the colony. He 
drove to the top of Church Hill, 
and there* took up the Enchantress 
(as Boberts called his new acquaint¬ 
ance), who was dressed in pink 
silk, trimmed with block lace, and 
wore a veil of white lace upon a 
white straw bonnet, and carried a 
•beautiful parasol, fringed with blue 
fioss silk. Boberts himself was 
‘ go*.up’ rather expensively for the 
occasion. His turn-out was the 
neatest of its kind on the crowded 
rood; and his famous horse, Bos¬ 
phorus, suffered nothing to pass 
him. In the boot of the gig 
was a small bam, a pair of cold 
fowls, several Branch rolls, and 
half a dozen bottles of champagne. 
Mr. Brade knew that Boberts was 
going to the races in the young 
lady 8 company, and he determined 
to satisfy Emily, beyond a doubt, 
that Beginald was not what she 
took him to be. Mr.Bfade, there¬ 
fore, ordered one of his oonstab^ 
to proceed to the races, and (strry 
out certain instmetious. 

It was a lovely day. Everybody 
in the colony appeared tn have con¬ 
gregated on tne Parramatta race- 
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course. Boberts bad * shown off’ 
bis magnibcent trotter, bis light gig, 
and silver plated bamess, to the 
admiring sj^ctators; and be bad 
lost a do^en pairs of gloves to the 
Encbantress, oy giving ber the field 
against the favourite, and it was now 
time for them to discuss the delica¬ 
cies in the boot of the gig. 

Boberts was in the very act of 
carving the ham, having given his 
companion the liver wing of one 
of the fowls, when the constable 
approached and said— 

‘ Please may I ask who you are, 
flirP' 

* I am Mr. Boberts,’ said the con¬ 
vict. 

‘Well, but Mr. Boberts, what I 
wish to know is, arc you free or 
bond P’ 

‘ Why, free,’ said Boberts; ‘ free 
as air, or os a bird on the ocean 
wave.' 

‘ Now, I don’t want to take any 
undue advantage of you,’ said the 
constable, * and I, therefore, repeat 
the question. Are you a free man, 
or are you a prisoner of the 
Crown P’ 

‘ Have some liam and fowl, and a 
class of champagne,’ replied Bo¬ 
berts. 

‘Put down that knife and fork, 
and answer my questions,’ said the 
constable. ‘ Are you a free man P’ 

‘ Not exactly,’ said Boberts. 

‘ Are you an assigned servant ? 
or are you in the service of Govern¬ 
ment 

‘ Assigned,’ said Boberts. 

‘ To whom P’ 

‘ To my wife.’ 

• Is this lady your wifeP’ 

‘ No; she’s a friend of my wife.’ 

‘Is your wile on the race- 
courser 

‘No; she’s in Sydney.’ 

‘ Will you oblige me u ith a sight 
of your pass P’ 

'Pass! my good sir! Do you 
suppose it necessary for me to carry 
a^sP* 

‘ Then you hav’n’t a pass ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘ Then I’m sorry to say that I am 
comj^lled to take you into custody 
for neing an assigned servant at 
large without a pass from his mis¬ 
tress, and as a convict eonnot pos¬ 
sess property I am bound to believe 
that every t^g about you belongs 


to your mistress, so pack up aasd 
come along with me. And yoo^ 
ina<lam, must ^ too, for how do 
I know that all that finery you’vo 
got on isn’t the property of the lady 
to whom this man ^oitgs P’ 

Boberts’s companion instantly 
discharged a volley of abuse towards 
the constable, but this produced no 
other effect than that of making him 
more disagreeable than ever. Bo¬ 
berts took out his purse and offered 
it to the constable. The constable 
put it into his xmcket, and then 
searched Boberts, and extracted 
from his waistcoat a penknife, a 

S ncil case, and a toll-bar ticket. 

e also took Boberts’s gold watch 
and chain, and the ruby pin which 
fastened his blue satin scarf. This 
operation was performed amidst the 
laughter and jeers of the multitude, 
who had now formed a ring round 
Boberts’a horse and gig. Boberts 
was then handcufibd, and a small 
rope tied to the handcuffs, and fas¬ 
tened to one of the springs of his 
vehicle. The constable Qien got 
into the gig, and silting beside the 
Enchantress triumphantly drove off 
the course, with Boberts in tow, 
cheered by the mob, who seemingly 
enjoyed the joke, for Boberts had 
attracted consideaable notice upon 
both the road and the race-course. 

Proceeding as this interesting 
cortb^e did, at an easy pace, it was 
passed by ail those who were return¬ 
ing from the races, and the majori^ 
of the company, now labouring 
under the excitement which is causea 
by frequent potations, the quantity 
of personal pleasant^ which wa* 
scattered upon Boberts and the En - 
chantreas was enormous. When 
they were within about five miles of 
Sydney there came on one of those 
violent storms of wind polled in the 
colony of New South Wales ‘ a brick 
fielder.’ This covered everyone with 
red dust, and the wind being fol¬ 
lowed almost immediately!^ ^eavy 
fall of rain, anything more grotesque 
than became the pl^ht of the party 
it w<^d be dimcult to conceive. 
Boberts, who was greatly fatigued^ 
was continually imploring Ike cem- 
stable not to let the horse walk so 
fast, a request which was commonly 
responded to in the words, ‘ Hold 
your tongue, and don't disturb usb* 
for the woman had made hersdf 
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ittwe agreeable to the oonatable than, 
under the circumstances, he liad any 
right to expect. They were now 
at the door of Emily's eottage. 
Mr. Brade was in the cottage at 
tho time. He had been there ibr 
at least two hours, apologizing in 
the most abject tone for any levity 
of demeanour of which in previous 
interviews he had been gi^cy. 

* Dear me! what’s this P’ ened Mr. 
Brade, looking out of the window, 
imd observing the gig at the door. 
‘Dearme! jNo! it can’t be. Yes, 
it is. Let me conceal myself. If 
the constable sees me here, I’m 
ruined. What crime can be have 
committed P He may be brought up 
before me I Pray, Mrs. Hareourt, 
let me conceal myself. Look out of 
the window.’ And Mr. Brade rushed 
into the next room, and almost 
fainted with the convulsive laughter 
into which that magnificent spectacle 
had thrown him. 

Emily immediately recognised the 
creature who had so often chilled 


where he received ai her hands a 
bottle of brandy for liis trmtble. 

Eoberts threw himself upon the 
couch in his dining rootn, and 
stretched himself at fW length. He 
was too tired to pull off Ins wet 
clothes and boots. 

‘ Dearest,’ he gasped, * a spoonfid 
—a spoon-full, Emmy, dear-est, of 
brandy—I’m regu-lany dead-beat T 

Mr .Brade was looking through the 
key-hole, and was longing to laugh 
at the convict’s miserable but w<SL 
merited condition; but when he be¬ 
held Emily administering to his 
wants, and holding up the convict’s 
head, while he drank tlie liquor from 
her hand, his soul was consumed by 
a variety of passions which were 
never before perhaps blended simol- 
tanoously in the some bosom. Love, 
pity, envy, hate, jealousy, anger, joy, 
and sorrow were all at work toge¬ 
ther, and Mr. Brade said within his 
heart, ‘ That man or I must leave 
this colony, if not this world.’ 

‘ Blower ! that villain Blower 1 


her blood on tho passage to New 
South Wales. She did not at first 
see Beginald. What a constable 
and this horrid woman could be doing 
in Beginaid’s gig at her door was 
more than Emily could compre¬ 
hend. 

y- The constable came in and de- 
' tailed all that had taken place, leav¬ 
ing Beginald and his companion 
stul outside, the latter seated iu the 
gig holding the reins, and the former 
in handcuffs tied to the tail of the 
vehicle. 

Emily was stupified, but believing 
Beginald to have been a victim of 
conspiracy in the matter whieh ori¬ 
ginally brought him to the colony, 
rile was not prepared to condemn 
him until she had heard what he 
had to say in Ips defence. She told 
the constable that Boberts was at 
the races with W conswt, and de¬ 
sired that he might bo immediately 
set at liberty. 

‘ And what about the lady, mam ?’ 
said the constable. ‘May I take 
her home in the gig, mam? Ppor 
thing, she is very wet.’ 

‘ You must use your own discre- 
f tioB in that matter; speak to my 
husband,' said Emily. 

The eonstable did use his own 
dberetion, and very humanely drove 
the Enchantress to her own abode. 


Oh, tho scoundrel!’ mrooned Bo¬ 
berts. * He promised that he would 
show me that the transfer of myself 
to you would not better ray condi¬ 
tion. Who but Flower would have 
thus insulted meP I could have 
borne all bht being mixed ^ 
that horrible woman. Oh, Emmy, 
judge of what my feelings have 
been!’ 

Boberts was sincere in his belief 
that George Flower was the author 
of his misfortune, and the conjecture 
did credit to his sagacity, for it was 
just the trick Flower would have 
played him, only that he would not 
nave allowed Emily to see the young 
lady. 

A light was now breaking m upon 
Emily—a Jiitsa light. She began to 
see through it all (she thou^t). 
‘Poor Mcggye!’ she cried, ‘ let me 
take off these wet boots and change 
your clothes, dear; and then tell 
mo all that has happened.’ And m 
a whisper she added, ‘ Mr. Brade ia 
in the next room. He ran in there 
to escape being seen by the con¬ 
stable.’ 


‘ Oh, Mr. Brade is here! 1 am 
glad of that,’ said Boberts, ‘ for he 
will see how I have been treated, 
and will have jusrice done to me. 
Oh, Emmy! 1 have not a leg to 
stand on.’ 
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When Boberts had attired himself 
in dry clothes, Mr. Brade made his 
appearance, and heard the complaint 
preferred by the convict against the 
constable. A more plausible story 
was never uttered. Boberts had 
hatched it on the road, and in point 
of ‘ circumstantiality’ it was perfect. 

He had left his gig, and had gone 
into the race stand. When he re¬ 
turned he found that abominable 
female seated in the vehicle—^pollut¬ 
ing the very harness upon the back 
of the horse. He requested her in 
the most polite manner to leave his 
gig immediately. She abused him, 
and called him all sorts of names. 

Emily here said she could believe 
it. She had heard the creature in a 
passion. 

‘ Well,’ continued Boberts, ‘ what 
could I do P I was obliged to call 
a constable to take her in charge. 
The constable came. Ho happened 
to be a friend of the woman. 
' Give me in charge !’ said the wo¬ 
man. ‘Who are youP What are 
you P You are a convict. Give me 
in charge P I give you in charge 
for assaulting me!’ The constame 
took her part, and then took me 
into custody. And, to show you 
the animus of the man, he drove 
lier to town in the gig, and tied me, 
handcuffed, behind it, as you saw 
with your own eyes, Emmy, dearest.’ 

Emily had seen it, of course; and, 
what was more, the constable had 
had the audacity to speak kindly 
of the woman, and pity her, and then 
take her away in Begiuald's gig'; 
and she saw the man laughing when 
he left the house ! She was, there¬ 
fore, perfectly satisfied that Beginald 
had been most grossly ill-treated; 
but she did not as yet perceive how 
George Flower was a party to this 
infamous proceeding. Boberts ex¬ 
plained. Flower was a friend of 
this constable, who acknowledged 
that ho had promised Flower to 
keep an eye on him. 

Mr.Brade,who felt that Boberts’s 
cunning had completely baffled his 
proiect, pretended to be very angry 
witn the constable. 

‘I cannot advise you,’ he said, 
* to press the charge in public; but 
I will see that both that man and 
George Flower are dismissed from 
the police. There is a report, how¬ 
ever, that Flower has been lost in 


Orford. [September^ 

the bush, or has been killed by the 
gang he went forth to capture; and 
I fancy it must be true, for he has 
not been heard of for the last fort¬ 
night or three weeks.’ 


CH.irTEE XXni. 

MiLLiGHAii and his gang never 
left the den except they were in 
want of supplies; and being now 
provided with all they required for 
the present, they engaged in the 
many pastimes within their reach. 
Shooting and kangarooing during 
the day—cards, tobacco, and grog 
at night. Flower rather enjoyed 
the life, and had grown to like the 
captain of tlie gang. In addition to 
being a very plucky fellow, Mil- 
lighau rode well, and swam w'ell, 
was a good shot both with gun and 
pistol; he could tell a pleasant story, 
sing sentimental songs; and was 
an ardent admirer of the fair sex. 
In short, he was very like George 
Flower in disposition and accom¬ 
plishments—as good looking and as 
active. Millighan, in turn, had 
conceived a great regard for Flower, 
and had said to George, one day, 
when th^y were out kangarooing on 
horseback—‘If I should get knocked 
over in the next, battle we have with 
the mounted police, you are the- 
man to stand in my shoes.’ Ay, 
and Millighan had endeared him¬ 
self to Flower by other moans. He 
had, unconsciously, aroused George’s 
pride and tickled his vanity: and to 
this he was indebted for bis life; 
for Flower’s opportunities of de¬ 
stroying Milligham in cold blood 
-were now frequent. Millighan had 
one night (little conscious in whose 
presence he was speaking) held forth 
on the nobleness of Flower’s cha¬ 
racter. 

‘ Ho is not one of'your ohicken- 
hearted dogs that fire at a man from 
behind a tree,’said Millighan. ‘He 
never employs those black beasts 
to track up his prey. He goes out 
into the open, like a man, and 
challenges his adversary. If I had 
beAi in that gang when Flower was 
shot in the Wk on the Liverpool 
Bond, I’d have killed the cowardly 
villain who did such a thing. It s 
a great pity that Flower ud not 
take to the bush instead of the 
police. He would hare gone down 
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to posterity in the snnols of this 
blen^ oountiy, in the absence of 
patriots, as one of her greatest 
men.’ 

It was now time for another ex* 
pedition, another visit to the roads. 
The tea and sugar were exhausted, 
and there was but very little to¬ 
bacco remaining. Slobey was left 
at home to assist the old woman in 
the den. Millighan, Drohno, and 
Flower, each armed with a carbine 
and a pair of horse pistols, one morn¬ 
ing, at daybreak, descended the hill 
on which their lime-stone house was 
situated. They were on this occa¬ 
sion on horseback, and were, more¬ 
over, drest in the uniform and 
appointments of the men of the 
mounted police, and they wore their 
regulation broadswords, and the 
horses they rode were the property 
of Government. After winding 
five miles, over crags and creeks, 
and through vallies and forests, the 
bushrangers reached the high rood, 
of which for the past two years they 
had been the terror. 

‘Monk,’ said Millighan to Flower, 

‘ have you a mind for a lark ^ 

‘Yes,’ responded George. ‘I’m 
up to anything. What is it to be P’ 

‘ Why, look here. Let us pay a 
visit to old Grimes,^and taste of his 
y-hospitality. lie is very fond of cn- 
^ tertaining the mounted police, and 
lending them stores when they run 
short. And he may tell us some 
news, and give us a newspaper or 
two.’ 

‘ But does he not know the men 
of the mounted police F’ inquired 
Flower. 

‘ Not all of ’em. IIow should he F’ 
returned Millighan. ‘ Thanks to 
the accuracy of my eye, they are 
changed pretty often in these parts. 

‘ Old Grimes’ had been a major in 
the Eoyal Artilleiy, and he was now 
a settler, possessed of lar^e flocks of 
sheep, near Bathurst. Major Grimes 
was a rich man; his store houses 
were usually well filled with supplies 
of all kinds, and it was quite true 
t^t he had been very accommo¬ 
dating to the men of the mouhted 
corps, whom he was always glad to 
see upon his premises. 

The bushrangers rode on, and at 
length arrived at Major Grimes’s 
estate, where they were welcomed 
warmly, and invited to alight, and 


takesome refiresbmentinihe kitchen. 
Had the Major any hewaF Yes, 
the body, or rather, the remains of 
a body, had been found m the 
Hawkesbury river, and. had been 
identified as the remainB of tiie 
famous thief-taker, George Flower! 
It was supposed he nad been 
murdered; though one paper hinted, 
that, as he was drunk when last 
seen upon the road, it was not im¬ 
probable he had met his death by 
attempting to swim across. 

All expressed their great regret 
at this; and Flower had again the 
satisfaction of hearing his own 
praises sounded by Millighan and 
Drolme. He joined in those praises, 
and was very eloquent on his own 
bravery—though he expressed a de¬ 
cided opinion that George Flower 
was a great vagabond, and too 
grasping after rewards for the appre¬ 
hension of desperate cliaracters. 

‘ Talking of desperate characters,’ 
said Millighan to the Major, ‘ what 
think you of that unfortunate affair 
iu which some of our fellows were 
engaged, and two killed ?’ 

‘ Yes, it was a sad business,’ re¬ 
plied the Major; ‘ but w'hat could 
you do—four against nine ? Such 
awful odds!’ 

‘ Awful K said MilUghau. ‘ And 
all nine brave men, too.’ 

‘ And daring,’ added the Major. 

‘ Yes, and daring,’ conceded Mil- 
liglian. ‘ But we shall have better 
luck soon, I hope.’ 

‘ I hope so, too,’ said the Major; 
'for I have several drays on the 
road, al}out which I am beginning 
to bo very nervous. They took 
everything from Piper’s drays a 
short time ago.’ 

‘ So I hear,’ said Millighan ; ‘ but 
I don’t believe a word of it. If 
these drivers are stopped at all, and 
robbed of only a few articles, they 
sell the rest, and go home empty. 
At least, that's my opinion, Major. 
Of course, I may be wrong.’ 

‘ Here’s a nice slander upon your 
cloth, Corporal, in the last Audru' 
lian,’ said the Major. 

‘ What’s that, sir F’ 

‘ Why, they say that the mounted 
police sometimes doff their clothos 
and hide their horses, put on smock 
frocks and hairy caps, and help 
themselves to people’s property.’ 

klillighan and his companions 
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Itts^ed th« idea to aoonif and ap* 
pealed to each other as to tite pos- 
aibility of such a thin;;. 

* If the mounted police want any¬ 
thing, tbej hare only to ask for it,’ 
said Millighan. 'At this present 
we are out of tea, sugar, and to- 
baroo, and if you could supply us 
with some, for the price of which I 
will give you an order on Lieutenant 
Mole, our commanding officer, in 
Bathurst Town, we shall be veiy 
much obliged to you.’ 

‘Oh, certainly!—^how much do 
you require P’ asked the Major. 

‘ Why, sir, about five pounds of 
tea, fifteen pounds of sugar, three 
pounds of tobacco, and about lialf-a- 
gallonof spirits, rum, gin,or brandy,’ 
said Milhghan. 

While these stores wore being 
weighed out, Millighan wrote an 
order for payment on Lieutenant 
Mole, and signed it' Walker, lance- 
oorporal.’ 

* Corjioral, will you allow mo to 
speak a few words to you in private P' 
said Major Grimes. 

‘ By all means, sir,’ said Milli¬ 
ghan, following the Major into the 
Torandah, where ho walked up and 
down, his heavy sabre in its steel 
scabbard dangling at his side. 

‘Corpo^ral,’ said Major Grimes, 
confidentially, ‘ a shepherd of mine 
this morning told me that he knows 
the very spot which those desperate 
dogs make their head-quarters.’ 

‘Indeed,’ said Millighan; ‘and 
where may the spot be P’ 

‘ That’s the point,’ said the Majo^. 
*The feUow knows the secret is 
worth something, and he w'ont tell; 
but ho says he’ll point it out if w o 
will go wkh him and take a large 
force, and promise to obtain for him 
a pardon, and give him a portion of 
the reward that is ofiered: tliree of 
their number are worth WOl.—a. 
hundred each, you know-.’ 

‘ The man’s tenns are very mode¬ 
rate,’said Milhghan—‘very mode¬ 
rate. Of his free paidon he would 
be quite sure; but if he wants a 
good share of the money, the fewer 
that have to do with the capture the 
better. Let me and my men have 
aome convwsation wim him, and 
who knows that by this time to¬ 
morrow we may not have the whole 
gang, dead or mve P’ 

Flower was now Bummoned to the 
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council. He heard, with wcdl-aoted 
delight, what tlm Major coasmimi- 
cated, entirely a^oedwithMillielian 
that the few'er who had a hand m 
the capture the better, and proposed 
that the shepherd chould be at oooe 
sent for and questioned. 

The sliepherd repeated his story 
—that he had seen the den at a 
distance, and could point it out, 
for he had marked with a to¬ 
mahawk several leading trees as 
landmarits; but he said he could 
not describe the road to the den, 
it was so intricate and round 
about. From his description of 
tlie den, there could be no doubt 
that he was possessed of the secret, 
which, as Major Grimes had truly 
observed, was well worth know¬ 
ing. At first he declined to go, 
unlcBB accompanied by a large force ; 
but after a wnilo he yielded to the 
persna-sive arguments of Millighan, 
which Flower was reluetimtly oona- 
pelled to support. 

It was half-past two in the day 
wheu the shepherd, mounted on « 
line mare belonging to Migor 
Grimes, his master, set out with 
Millighan, Flower, and Drohne, 
whose saddle-bags were crammed 
with supplies, to lead the way to the 
bushrangers’ den. 

‘ How did you happen to stumble 
across it, my man P* inquired MiJh- 
ghan, when they were about two 
miles distant from the road, and in 
the heart of a forest peopled only 
by kangaroos, opposums, and wild 
cats. 

‘ Why, one day,’ the shepherd 
replied, ‘I was out looking for n 
working-bullock in this direction, 
and 1 lost my way and had to sle^ 
in the bush all night. FText mom- 
ing, when daylight appeared, I wan¬ 
dered about, mmost st^ed to death, 
when suddenly I came upon the 

J irint of a horse’s foot. This I fol- 
ow'ed, and at last 1 came upon n 
patli, where 1 lost sight of tlie prmt 
of the horse’s foot, and came upon 
tlie print of a dog’s foot, which was 
quite fresh. Halloa, says I, I caa\; 
bo far off some cattle station; and E 
followed the track for about thran 
mile, when I came to a creek, whesn 
I saw a horse drinking. I^ow thrt 
horse belonged to a gentleman who 
had it stole. It belonged to one of 
Billy Wentwoiih’s ovexseera, uni 
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tiicre was the W.C.W. branded on 
the shoalder, plun enoi^h. Oh, 
oh, thought 1, thnoouer i go back 
the better, for, mind you, these fel¬ 
lows make pretty sliort work of any¬ 
body who happens to get a scent of 
where they are: they think nothing 
of tying a fellow to a tree and leav¬ 
ing uim there till his skeleton is dis¬ 
covered.’ 

‘ Nonsense J' cried out Drohne, 
who had twice performed this cruel 
operation, wlien the gang was short 
Of powder, and could not afford to 
throw away a single chai'ge in de¬ 
stroying an enemy; for every man 
who knew of the den’s whereabout 
oould be regarded in no other light. 

* Well, go on,’ said Milligban. 

‘ Well, while I was looking at tho 
horse, and thinking that I’d make 
the best of my way back# I saw 
smoko about a liuudrcd yards off, 
and heard the barking of dogs—’ 

Drohne cocked his carbine, took 
it from the socket, and looked 
fiercely at the shepherd; but Milli- 
ghan frowned at his comrade, and 
checked his impetuosity. 

‘ J ust as I was going away I saw 
three men coming along. I was 
in an awful fright, and I crouched 
down behind a big piece of stone, 
and they passed without seeing 

' * Should you know them again ?’ 

asked Drohne, once more placing 
his hand on his carbine. 

‘ Oh yes,’ said the shepherd. ‘ They 
were drest in jackets and caps made 
out of the skins of flying squirrels, 
and were talking about a rob¬ 
bery they Itad committed only a few 
days before. But we had better 
talk quietly now, for we are not 
far from tlie creek, where I saw tho 
horse. As 1 live, there he is, lame 
as a cat in the fore shoulder.’ 

* Who’s to do it ?’ shouted Drohne 
to M illighan. ' 1 long to get rid of 
the charge in this piece.’ 


’ Hold your tongue/ said MilU- 
ghan, in reply, 

‘ What are you about P* screamed 
Flower to Drohne. who was now- 
taking an aim at the shepherd’s 
head. ' Hold hard! If you pull 
tliat trigger I’ll send a charge into 
you.’ 

Tlie shepherd was rather bew3- 
dcred. He fancied that Drohne 
W'auted to shoot him, in order to 
prevent his receiving any share of 
the reward j and he addressed him¬ 
self to the whole party touching tho 
unfairness of such a deed. 

‘ Answer me one question,’ said 
Milligban. ‘ Is there any one else 
who knows the road to tlus den ?’ 

‘ Not a soul,’ was the reply. 

‘ Did you mention it to no one F 

* No; I -was not such a fool. I 
told master that 1 knew wliere tho 
don was, but 1 would not tell him 
even the direction it was in. But 
lot us not make a noise, for look, 
there’s the smoke! And don’t you 
hear tho dogs barkP You go on, 
and I’ll wait here. Give mo some¬ 
thing or other to dofeud myself with, 
for they'll bo sure to show fight.’ 

Drolino was still disposed to im¬ 
molate tho shepherd, and could not 
understand on what principle Milli- 
ghan and Flower objected. 

* Come along,’ said Millighan to 
the man. ‘ You’ll find there will be 
no fighting.’ 

What was the shepherd’s asto¬ 
nishment to find that the dogs re¬ 
cognised this carious branch of the 

J Police, and frisked around their 
lorses jn an ngonj of delight at 
their approach. llie shepherd’s 
-n ont of comprehension on this head, 
however, w^as soon supplied, when 
ho found himself in irons, and was 
requested to polish them with sand 
and a piece of leather, for tlie pur¬ 
pose 01 keeping (so Milligban said) 
the devil from obtaining ’ on undue 
ascendancy over his weak mind.' 
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I F the records of the stage speak 
troth, they are among the most 
melancholy of chronicles, since, ac¬ 
cording to them, acting is always 
declining and the theatres on the 
verge of insolvency. It is scarcely 
possible to conceive, if wo credit 
these narratives, how any class of 
mortals can embrace so disastrous a 
profession, or how any man, not 
being a proven lunatic, should of his 
own accord undergo the drudgery 
and disappointments of manager¬ 
ship, From Colley Cibber to Mr, 
Alired Bunn, the annals of the 
theatre arc one long Jeremiad of 
vexations from without and from 
within; so that we are led to think 
that, in comparison with the sceptre 
of the green-room, the treadmill 
must be a pleasant recreation, and 
IMorfolk Island a comfortable re¬ 
treat. 

Yet doubtless such cares must 
have their attendant consolations: 
for otherwise it could not be that, 
‘like leaves on trees,’ the genera¬ 
tions of actors and managers should 
succeed one another, and even in¬ 
crease and multiply in the regions 
of perpetual embarrassment. Who 
over yet found an actof willing to 
quit the stage, or having quitted it, 
not casting a longing, lingering look 
behind? And even as the stoutest 

f irotectionists continue to buy and 
lire land, although they affirm that 
laud and loss are become convertibjie 
terms, so is it common for an actor 
who has providently saved money, 
as improvidcntly to turn manager 
and lose it. We uro unable to re¬ 
concile these contradictious, and are 
driven to the conclusion that the 
theatrical world, unlike tlie real 
world, is composed of self-devoted 
persons who immolate themselves 
on the altars of public entertain¬ 
ment. 

But are the chronicles true ?--is 
it indeed the fact that actors, like 
certain doomed races of mankind, 
are always degenerating, and that 
management and insolvency are in¬ 
separable P May not the premises 
on which these suppositions rest be 
false; or, if partially true, may not 
the circumstances of decline and 


embarrassment oe traced to other 
than the commonly assigned causes f 
It appears from a useful little 
book now before us—an attempt at 
theatrical statistics which deserves 
encouragement*—that dunng the 
year 1852 no less than twenty-seven 
theatres and saloons opened their 
doors to the public within the boun¬ 
daries of London, Westminster, and 
Southwark; and that no fewer than 
two hundred and twenty theatrical 
entertainincnts were produced at 
thorn, * for the first time.’ This ac¬ 
count implies, though it does not 
expressly state, that many hundred 
persons, during that penod, found 
it worth their wliilc to devote their 
time and their intellects to pursuits 
Avhictf the chroniclers of the stage 
represent as in the last degree vexa¬ 
tious and unrenmnerativc. On the 
other liand, and in direct opposition 
to the said chroniclers, the daily and 
weekly bills of performance vie with 
one another, and exhaust language 
for superlatives expressive of ‘ un¬ 
bounded success,’ ‘rapturous ap¬ 
plause,’ and ‘ numbers numberless’ 
of spectators. The truth of the matter 
is indeed, like Samson’s riddle, ‘ hard 
to hit -• though one should three 
days musing sit.’ -v 

For our parts, we believe neither ’ 
the proplicts who prophesy smooth 
things, nor those who run up and 
down, crying ‘ woe, and threefold 
V 00 neither that acting is always 
deteriorating, or that managers are 
for ever on the brink of insolvency. 
We arc, however, persuaded that 
tlio one might become more attrac¬ 
tive by rejecting a good many foolish 
stage traditions, and by a different 
system of discipline; and that the 
others increase the risks of a neces¬ 
sarily hazardous sp^ulation by at¬ 
tempts beyond the power ox the 
stage to realize, and by an insane 
rivmry of one another. We will 
first glance at the difficulties incident 
to managers. 

^These have doubtless been in¬ 
creased by the greater number of 
theatres. We believe that the Act 
of William IV., 1833, abolishing or 
considerably modifying the old hmi- 
tatiouB of the patent theatres, was a 
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measare called for by the exigencies 
of the case and the inoreasii^ popu¬ 
lation of the metrdpolis. Yet it is 
in run to deny that the extended 
pririleges hare operated, in some 
respects, nnfarourably upon the 
histrionic art. With twenty-seven 
theatres of more or less import¬ 
ance, open nearly at the same 
time, it has become next to im¬ 
possible for a manager to collect, 
or if collected to keep long together, 
an efBcient trovpe of xierformers. 
The second-rate actor of a west-end 
theatre, especially if he excels in ‘ Hor¬ 
des’ /oin,' is the ‘magnus Apollo’ 
of a city establishment, and by 
merely crossing * the bridges’ earns 
golden opinions, and an advanced 
salary to boot. His praises indeed 
are not sung in the columns of tho 
Times or Morning Chronicle, but liis 
padding is sure, and he is probably 
not nice as to tlie discrimination of 
his audiences. But from this it 
results, not only that the lucky 
emigrant to the oast lias less urgent 
motives to study the details ot his 
art, and to raise himself by just 
gradations in his profession, but 
also that his duties at a superior 
theatre devolve through his ab¬ 
sence upon still less competent per¬ 
formers than himself, and both by 
what it loses and Vhat it keeps 
JfiiC general character of the troupe 
is impaired. And oven in the case 
of better perfonners than the one 
wc liave supposed, the number of 
theatres of a higher order is adverse 
to the stability of a company, unless 
the manager Duys his monopoly at 
a heavy pecuniary sacrifice. At the 
patent tneatres the same com[)any 
played for years together, in the 
winter at Covent Garden or Dniry 
Lane; in tho summer season at the 
Haymarkct, or at most varied their 
engagements liy ‘ starring it’ in the 
country. They thus acquired both 
a distinctive position in their respec¬ 
tive circles, and a corporate interest 
in the company generally. Each in 
short became a part of a well-or¬ 
ganized whole. Even to actors 
of the first order this was no inew- 
siderable advantage. It was a kind 
of regimental discipline, or rather 
^ such a training as two ‘ elevens’ at 
cricket gain by playing customarily 
on the same ground. To inferior 
performers, again, it was a decided 
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benefit to perform firequentlT with 
the acknowledged masters or their 
art. Whereas under the present 
system there is no such principle of 
collision; an actor flits from the 
Haymarket to the Adelphi, from 
the Adelphi to tho Olympic theatres 
without attaching lumself to any 
one of them. By frequency of 
change the general discipline is 
slackened; and managers, vexed 
with the uncertainty of their troupes, 
come to regard their scenery and 
wardrobe as tho only permanent 
forces of their establishment. 

Another source of managerial dif¬ 
ficulty in collecting a company arises 
from the circumstance that provin- 
cial theatres have nearly ceased to 
bo the imrsoricH of tho metropolitan 
stage. In tho provinces, for a theatre 
to pay tlio expenses of keeping it 
open is now almost as great a pro¬ 
digy as if an ox should sjieak. The 
rural frequenters of the plaj'house, 
whom a few hours and a few shillings 
W'll convey to the Strand, think 
b.'jrn of the porforniances that con¬ 
tented their simpler and less loco¬ 
motive sires. Even in Race or Assize 
weeks tho stewards’ and sheriffs’ 

‘ bespeaks’ do not half fill the boxes. 
The country manager coiisoquently 
lias neitherJ,he means nor a motive 
for training or seeking out histrionic 
talents ; and if his company should 
possess a performer better than or¬ 
dinary, the world of London is all 
before him wliere to ehoo.so. In 
tho days of tlie patent theatres he 
uould have been a liarily d6bviant, 
and most probably a luckless one, 
who hadventured to meet a metropo¬ 
litan audience before ho estalilislied 
his provincial character at Ilatli, 
Norwich, or York. At one or other 
of those cities, and sometimes in all 
three, he served hi.s upjirenticeship; 
at Vork especially, under the well 
known Tate Wilkinson, the aspirant 
was sure to receive a sound oduca- 
tiou in Ills art, soriK what roughly 
administered. Whereas now, under 
llic regimen of thcatrienl frei'-trade, 
the city theatres liave taken the 
place of the provincial, and the terra 
incognita of Shoreditch or White¬ 
chapel intercepts many a recruit 
who would otherwise have been 
cleaving with horrid shout tho gene¬ 
ral car at Blyraeuth or Southamp¬ 
ton, This, however, is but a poor 
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uubstitute for the more regular dis¬ 
cipline of aa established provincial 
theatre, for although the ‘ legitimate 
drama’ (Shakspeare included) is 
much encouraged by the men of the 
east, as yet noBoscius has ‘ stepped 
westward’ from those regions, nor 
indeed is the style of acting favoured 
there like to recruit more westerly 
theatres with many eliicient mem¬ 
bers. 

Doubtless among the stock pieces 
in voguo fifty years ago there were 
many whicli the present ago would 
no longer endure, and which have 
been most rightfully consimed to 
that valley of dust and dry bones— 
the library of the theatre. Our grand- 
sires were contented and even edified 
by performances which we, accus¬ 
tomed to more stimulating species of 
literature, account utterly stale, flat, 
and unprofitable. Another genera¬ 
tion may very possibly designate the 
bulk of our present dramatic com- 

S >8ition8 by even harsher names. 

ut let them look to that matter -. we 
are now neither absolving nor con¬ 
demning. Many, however, of these 
flat and unprofitable stock-pieces, 
as wo now esteem them, are really 
better adapted to.the conditions of 
histrionic art than the broader 
horrors and humours of the present 
stage. They attempted, in the first 
place, no rivalry with literature 
—as literary productions, indeed, 
they aro for the most part below 
contempl^—and by abstaining from 
such competition tlicir authors 
proved themselves wiser in ihair 
generation than many of their suc¬ 
cessors ; for though the spheres of 
the drama and literature may occa¬ 
sionally touch, they can never co¬ 
incide without respective forfeiture 
of their proper natures. In some 
resiMJcts, indeed, the literature of 
the day acts unfavourably upon the 
theatres. 

We can take tea and scandal, or 
sup full with horrors at home, 
through the medium of our novelists, 
without exposing ourselves to the 
disasters ot heated rooms, narrow 
benches, crowds, or uniust cabmen. 
Dut these domestic and untroubled 
delights impose upon authors, actors, 
and managers a necessity for pro¬ 
viding us, if they would live by 
their callings, with something yet 
more stimulating abroad. Wo 


Englishmen are often twitted with 
being an uninventive people; and 
assuredly, though we occasionally 
produce a staring murder, yet in 
devising stage horrors, or in con¬ 
ceiving intricate, yet cunningly 
evolved plots, we come very far be¬ 
hind our neighbours in France. 

‘ To convey’—as the wise call it—a 
drama from Paris is now, with a 
few striking exceptions, our only 
practice. We notice it, however, 
on this occasion, merely to remark 
upon its relations to acting. We 
admit the frequent excellence of the 
plots so conveyed; yet we are per¬ 
suaded that they both lose consider¬ 
ably by the ti-ansfer, and impose 
new burdens on the actors. They 
lose by the transfer, because our 
ways arc not as their ways, our man¬ 
ners and morals—be they better or 
worse is not now the question—are 
not French manners and morals; 
and, accordingly, the actor can no 
longer copy from the life w^hich ho 
secs, but is constrained to tran¬ 
scribe a model with which he is un¬ 
acquainted. Neither is our lan¬ 
guage—so superior in many higher 
respects—adapted to the conversa¬ 
tional tone of French comedy; and, 
therefore, in most of the adoptions, 
while the. plot remains nearly intact, 
the lightness' and grace of the 
dialogue is, in many coses, sacrificed.'t 
As far as regards the diction alone, 
we succeed better with the French 
melodrama. Yet, even in this case, 
the actor is forced into undue ex¬ 
aggeration, in order that his imper¬ 
sonation may not sink below the 
unnatural situations or terrors of 
the scenes. In the older farces— 
those veterans which sufficed our 
simpler ancestors—the humour wag, 
at least, English ; and in the older 
tragedies, the part was generally to 
be made by the performer. In the 
modern farce and melodrama, the 
actor has little more to do than to 
accommodate his idiosyncrasy to the 
part. It would be useless for him 
to study actual life for the purpose 
of representing sentiments or situa- 
tiens that occur only in the teeming 
brains of the writers. 

It would be easy for us to mention 
the names of English writers for thei 
stage to whose productions none of 
these objections will apply, and 
English actors who, in the midst of 
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improbabUilidB and extraya^ces, 
retw tile love of their art, and 
model themselves upon the realities 
of life. Sat oar censure, such as it 
is, refers cxclueirely to the general 
aspect and conditions of the stage at 
the present moment, to the taste 
which the public at once fosters and 
imbibes, and to the causes which, in 
our opinion, render the provinces of 
both managers and actors peculiarly 
difficult and embarrassing. Wo re> 
frain, therefore, f^aally from blame 
or praise of indiriaualB. The faults 
we note arc simply those of the sys* 
tern. 

When Garrick, after much justi¬ 
fiable coyness and reluctance on his 
part, produced, at ^eat expense, 
and, as it proved, with very indifier- 
ent success, Glover’s stupid tragedy 
of A<^is, the chorus were robed in 
surphccs, and looked like the choris¬ 
ters of a cathedral. Horace Walpole 
detected the absurdity, but in mat¬ 
ters of art and costume he stood al¬ 
most alone in his age. Had the 
play been endurable, the surplices 
would have been deemed orthodox. 
We have passed to the opposite ex¬ 
treme, and represent the drama of 
Elizabeth and Charles with all the 
anxious precision of an archeologi¬ 
cal society. We apply* to Sb^- 
spe^le and his contemporaries the 
J'jsKl^tbr correctness of accessories 
which our shrewd satirist has noted 
in the collectors of coins. 

TVith sharpened sight pale antiquaries 
pore, 

The inscription value, but the rust 
adore. 

The passion, the poetry, the plot of 
Xing John and Macbeth will not 
now flU pit or boxes, unless the 
manager lavishes a fortune on pic¬ 
tures of high Dunsinane, or on coats 
of mail and kilts suqh as were actu¬ 
ally worn by the Earls and Thanes 
of the English and Scottish courts. 
We write this with all honour to the 
enterprising manager who has set 
these dramas on the stage so go^e- 
ously and accursdely accoutred, xet 
we take leave to doubt whether, by 
this excess of decoration, they have 
not imposed new difficulties on the 
adw, whetiter, indeed, they have 
not made the. substance of the 
drama less important than its acces¬ 
sories. In representations of the 
highest tragedy or comedy the poet 


himself should, in ^our opinion, oc¬ 
cupy the first place; to him tiie 
actor is, or should be, wholly sub¬ 
servient. Again, the actor, uhe be 
one really capable of embodying the 
highest moods of passion, should be 
independent of tne antiquary and 
robe-maker; and although we would 
not send the representative of Mac¬ 
beth back to the modern uniform in 
which Garrick played, we would not 
regard archecological precision of 
garb as an indispensable condition of 
success in the character. We do 
not echo the objection which we 
have frequently heard that the 
upholsterer is called in to veil 
the defects of the actor, but we 
would submit that theatrical de¬ 
coration has -its limits, and that 
recently there has been a tendency 
to overstep them. The conditions 
of S(!enie effect are, it appears to us, 
not difficult to define. They are the 
frame-work of the picture, not the 
picture itself. So much then of pic¬ 
torial art—and under this head we 
include costume—as is really needed 
for illustration, is a legitimate ad¬ 
junct. We do not think that exact 
copies of the swords, helmets, and 
mantles of any given period are re¬ 
tired for proper dramatic effects. 
We do not attach much importance 
to scenes representing the real local¬ 
ities of the dramatic action. It ia 
enough that time and place be* not 
confounded by anachronisms. The 
object of pictorial illustrations on 
the stage is not so much the histo¬ 
rical as the .poetical element of the 
drama. We would not, were it 
possible, return to a green-baize cur¬ 
tain, labelled ‘This is a street in 
Padua,' or ' this is the wood of Ar¬ 
dennes neither would we insist 
upon a representation of the actnal 
street or the actual wood. It is suf¬ 
ficient that there be no disharmony; 
it is enough that the adjunots be as 
local as the poetry of the particidar 
drama. Above all things, an ar¬ 
tistic sense of the beantifol should 
preside and {nredominate over see- 
•nical representations. The verse of 
Shakespeare should not be married 
to grotes^e pictures of semi-bar- 
bansm. We confess that Mr. Kean’s 
arrangement of the banquet scene 
m Macbeth was unpleasing to us. 
It was too much Bke a booth at an 
agricultural meeting, with the ban- 
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ncrs of the countj militia hoisted 
over the Lord-Lieutouant’s chair. 
It was doubtless correct, and as un< 
doubtedly ugly. It seemed like 
Pnsoyism out of place. 

Decoration, then, has its limits as 
regards the beautiful; it has also 
its limits as respects the actors. Al¬ 
though, as we have remarked al¬ 
ready, they arc subsenient to the 
poet, they are on the other hand of 
primary consequence in relation to 
the scene. So much of the costume 
or the scenery as calls off attention 
from the actor is excess ; and if an 
audience be attracted to Ijcar or 
Othello, because in the one drama 
they will find an exact representa¬ 
tion of British life, and in the other 
of Venetian magnificence, the pur¬ 
pose would be better answ'cred by a 
panorama. In fact, our present 
managers seem unwittingly hurrying 
into an en*or which both the Athe¬ 
nians and the Homans committed in 
such matters, centuries ago. At 
Athens, no expense, latterly, was 
thought too groat for the service of 
tho theatre. In the midst of wars, 
the public treasury was heavily 
taxeef on behalf of the Dionysiac 
festivals; private fortunes were 
squandered \ipon the equipment of 
the choruses ; gold, and ivory, and 
silk were lavished upon the prosce¬ 
nium, the altar, and the pmyers’ 
tlressos. Yet in the very same age 
an act was passed forbidding the 
master works of the three gi>eat 
Athenian dramatists to be 'acted, 
and commanding them to be read at 
the Bacchic solemnities. Tragedy 
was buried under its own pomp; 
money could not supply the dearth 
of befitting actors: the Athenians 
hod not resolution enough to check 
scenic excess, though they hod taste 
enough to guard iKschylus aud 
Sophocles from its consequences. 

At Borne, where the artistic 
sensibilities of the people wore blunt 
and coarse, for tho most part, deco¬ 
ration, as might be expected, more 
rapidly surpassed its limits, and tho 
drama degenerated into pantomime.* 
After Boscius and jEsopus quitted 
the stage, we find no records of 
either comic or tragic actors of emi¬ 
nence. In less than one generatioiH 
these excellent artists were suc¬ 
ceeded by Bathyllus and Pyladcs, 
who, surroundedby crowded groupes 


and dazzling draperies, danced the 
parts of Hercules and Agamemnon 
to thunders of applause. 

In the days when the drama at¬ 
tempted less and succeeded better, 
elocution was a regular branch of an 
actor’s education. It may be so 
still; but we rarely discover traces 
of the art of speaking being taught, 
or at least acquired, to any purpose. 
Except, indeed, at the only two 
theatres where Shakspeare is still 
represented, elocution, for any ends 
to be answered, may as well drop 
into the rank of aries deperdita. 
But even at what may be termed 
our only classical theatres, we mi8.<» 
the careful modulation of voice and 
rhythm which we can remember as 
generally prevailing at Covent- 
(xarden under tbc Kemble dynast}’^. 
To it has succeeded, where anj"^ 
system at ail is followed, an inhar¬ 
monious mode of declamation which 
causes prose to be nndiatinguishable 
from verse, and even prose itself to 
forego its proper cadences and pro¬ 
portions. It is called, we believe, 
a more natural manner of speaking. 
But do those who term it so wei^ 
well their own designation ? Wlicn 
men and women in ordinary life 
aud upon oidinary topics speak 
in harmomous numbers, it will be 
right for the actor to liokH the^ 
mirror up to life, and imitate tbeftt. 
But as men and women do not, and 
never will speak in the melodious 
cadences of heroic verse, the actor 
has no right to cousidcr their com¬ 
mon speech as his rule for enun¬ 
ciating the lofty and passionate 
thoughts of Hamlet and Macbeth. 
His strain is cast in a loftier mood, 
and while keeping clear from vulgar 
rant and bombast, should be reso¬ 
nant of the harmonies with which 
he is entrusted* It requires, as it 
has been well said, a man of genius 
to introduce and make current a 
popular fallacy. Mr. Macrendy was 
unquestionably a man of genius, and 
as unquestionably, in our judgment, 
inoculated his profession with a style 
of elocution which sets poetry, 
music, and nature alike at defiance. 

We have been oftentimes puzzled 
to account for the principles * 
which this much-admired actor 
founded his theory and practice of 
enunciation. Eor that it was a 
theory, however erroneous and per- 
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rewe, must be obvious to all who, 
like ourselves, remember the earlier 
and better rej^seutations of that 
gentleman. His voice was then 
full, free, and undisturbed bj affec¬ 
tation; the sentiments or passions 
to which he gave utterance seemed 
in those days to spring from genuine 
emotions of his heart: the rhythm 
of verse was distinctly marked; the 
cadence and the meaning of prose 
were carefully conveyed. Whereas 
in his latter years he adopted a man¬ 
ner of which the only merit was 
distinctness of utterance. To grace, 
to verisimilitude, or to harmony it 
made no pretensions; indeed, it 
soctned carefully to shun these 
qualities as so many needless ex¬ 
crescences of declamation. Nor was 
he content with practising his theory 
himself; his brother actors were 
sedulously trained in the same 
school, and many of them very 
effectively copied their master. Un¬ 
fortunately, his disciples are yet 
extant, and we must await anotner 

f generation of actors before tliis 
icresy of the tongue shall have run 
out its sands. 

One of the most disheartening 
circumstances of the modem drama 
to all parties really interested in its 
conservation os a ratioifal entertain- 
^ m^iat is, the present fashion for 
.|Sarodies of sterling plays. We know 
not whether the manager, the actor, 
or the public at large be the greater 
sufferer by this epidemic nuisance. 
Of the authors of such monstrosities 
we cannot write with sufffeient con¬ 
tempt ; the most successful, and at 
the same time, the most hideous of 
parodists are monkeys, and we rate 
no higher the preposterous block¬ 
heads who convert into mirth and 
laughter the solemn and serious 
scenes of Shakspeare. To a mana¬ 
ger, who entortaihs higher notions 
of his art and position than that of 
a mere snare or trap-fall for audi¬ 
ences, they are directly injurious; 
for, on the one hand, they divert 
from his house the just remunera¬ 
tion of his pains and outlay, and 
the other, they operate as tempta¬ 
tions to him to forego his efibrte in 
right path, and to become a 
mere caterer for one of the vulgarest 
of tastes—a taste for the low and 
ludicrous. The right place for 
managers who so cater for the 


public is Greenwich Fair. To the 
actors, agom, burlesque is baneful, 
inasmuch as it accustoms them to 
regard under a distorted asp^t the 
very highest matters of their art. 
Above all, it is prejudicial to the 
public. Let ns imagine, for a 
moment, the effect of a gallery 
caricatures, either in painting or 
sculpture, or rather the indignation 
which such an affVont to the national 
judgment would, it is to be hoped, 
elicit. Yet what would be justly 
resented in the case of the other 
arts, is as unjustly applauded and 
caressed in scenic representations. 
An Aristophemic sketch, such as 
Mr. PlanctuS or Mr. Tom Taylor 
provide for the Saturnalia of Christ¬ 
mas is indeed legitimate. It shoots 
folly as it flies; is a lively comment 
upon current absurdities, and fre¬ 
quently speaks wholesome truths in 
the accents of timely jest. But bur¬ 
lesques, of which it IB the formal pur¬ 
pose to convert into laughter what 
was meant to exalt and purify tho 
soul, arc offences against public tastes 
and morals equally; and that such 
offences, instead of being promptly 
silenced, should be applauded and 
caressed, and that Shakspeare 
should be especially selected as the 
butt of these* barren witlings, ap¬ 
pears to us one of the most decisive 
symptoms that the Drama, in our 
generation, is really on the decline. 

Our indignation at these foul 
excrescences of the present stage has 
led aside from the main question 
—namely, whether the drama be 
truly, as we are so often assured, in 
a consumptive condition, and whe¬ 
ther its revival on any largo and 
liberal scale be no longer practicable. 
We have enumerated sundry causes 
adverse to its general prosperity— 
the dispersion or tho actors over a 
wider area; the partially antagonistb 
influences of literature in supplying 
some of the excitement which, at a 
time when readers were compara¬ 
tively few, the theatre alone afforded: 
the rash and often unjust rivalry of 
managers with each other; and the 
decay of the provincial schools that 
formerly fed the metropolitan st^e. 
Under the present system we believe 
these causes of disadvantage to be 
irremediable. But is the pre^t 
the only practicable system, and is it 
indeed too late to devise or apply 
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gome efTicient remedy. Of the three 
parties concerned in the welfare or 
rehabilitation of the drama, one—the 
actor himaelf—ig nearly powerless, 
and must be put nearly aside. By 
his Teiy articles of sCTeement he 
must do the manager’s oiddmg, and 
to do that bidding effectiudly as well 
for his employer as for his own re- 
patation,he must humour the fancies 
of the public. The possible cure of 
the alleged evils, therefore, rests 
with the managers and their audi* 
ences, and we are of opinion that 
some terms of accommodation may 
be discovered for their common and 
re^ective advantage. 

umerically considered, we do not 
think that the race of play-goers is 
diminished. This indeed is a subject 
for statistics, llelatively to cer¬ 
tain classes, their number has un¬ 
doubtedly declined, since, although 
we comfortably plume ourselves 
upon possessing the most magnifi¬ 
cent dramatic poetiy in the world, 
wo rather inconsistently eschew its 
representation, and flock to enter- 
tamments inmerfectly understood by 
two-thirds of the spectators. Does 
any reasonable being afiect to think 
that the opera is much more than a 
splendid pantomime to at least half 
ita frequenters, or that Kachel and 
Devrient are verily and indeed ap¬ 
preciated by all who applaud them, 
and at the same time invidiously 
contrast them with English actors P 
To answer these questions affirma¬ 
tively demands faith bigger than a 
grain of mustard seed, and more 
than, we confess, we individually 
own to having. Yet from the prac¬ 
tice of the Opera House and the St. 
James’s Theatre, wo discern some 
hopes of recovery for our own. The 
hours observed by these establish¬ 
ments are better adapted to the 
usages of sooietr; the performances 
are not overloaded W quantity; the 
actors are lufl; tasked and jaded be- 
oud their strength. Our proposal 
as not indeed novelty to recom¬ 
mend it: the novelty would cousiat 
in a fair trial whetb^ a later hour 
for commencing performances, a 
more strict a&esion to separate 
classes of performance at dinerent 
theatres, and, above all, a shorter 
I>eriod of detention in a heated at¬ 
mosphere, might not be found more 
attractive to the public and more 


remunerative to the manager. Three 
hours of recreation may Im pleasant, 
or at least may well be endured. 
3j eight o’clock in the evening 
dmner might be comfortably con¬ 
cluded, and even the process of di- 

f estion as comfortably commenced. 

ly eleven o’clock both eye and car 
would be satiated with seeing and 
hearing, and some appetite left for a 
future gratifleation of those senses. 
The cost and cares of the manager 
would be lessened by twelve hours 
in each week—no inconsiderable re¬ 
lief, one would think, in the coarse 
of a year — while the actor by 
such curtailment would also be 
less physically wearied, and ac¬ 
quire leisure for a maturer study 
and elaboration of his characters— 
As all previous plans, according to 
the chroniclers of the stage, have 
failed in securing any long course of 
dramatic prosperity, it would bo 
running no great nsk to make one 
experiment more—an e^eriment 
which, whatever its demerits or dis¬ 
advantages, would have at least 
this recommendation, that by short¬ 
ening the time it would abridge the 
sufl'erings of all the parties con¬ 
cerned. 

Bramatio authors, brazened, we 
suppose, by custom, make no 
scruple, now-a-days, of avowing 
their debts to their French originald^ 
and even seem to take a certain de¬ 
gree of pride in publishing their im¬ 
portations from the opposite shore. 
We find no fault with the practice, 
provided always that our home-bom 
authors are really as impotent as 
they make themselves out to be, 
since it is better to borrow than to 
be quite penniless. This, however, 
is a matter on which they, not we, 
are the beat judges. Meanwhile 
hahmnus covfitenteB reo$, and hve in. 
an age of odaptalion. We incline 
to think, however, that oar actors 
might, in some respects, and with 
generu advantage to themselves, 
iske a leaf now and then from their 
anthon' books, and import a few 
Eints from their foreign brethren. 
From the French comedians they 
might leam that the art of acting u 
not a mere outline, but a careful 
Img-up of character; and from thb 
Glermans, they might copy a consci¬ 
entious earnestness in presenting 
their author’s sense in appropriate 
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artistic forms. In theso respects, 
more than in any aHual superiority 
of gifts, external or internal, consist, 
in our opinion, the real advantages 
of foreign artists above our own. 
And, in confirmation of our opinion, 
vre would cite the example of that 
excellent performer, Mr. Alfred 
Wigan, who renders even trivial 
arts important and instructive, by 
is careful manipulation of all their 
details. 

We do not, however, belong to 
that comfortless race of beings, 
whose delight is to travel from Dan to 
Beersheba, and to cry. All is barren: 
neither would wc invidiously refer 
to an exotic stage alone for all that 
is excellent in dramatic art, and to 
our own merely to find fault. Could 
our performers bo more efficiently 
concentrated than they are, our 
managers be induced to aim at the 
discipline of their companies, rather 
than at the novelty or variety of 
their productions, and the public be 
led to regard the stage itself as one 
among the schools of art, we should 
not despair of the English Drama 
becoming once more an amusement 
of the more refined classes of so¬ 
ciety, even as it was when Ministers 


of State complimented Booth from 
the side-boxes, or the circles at Hol¬ 
land House assisted at the perform¬ 
ances of ILemble and Mrs. Siddous. 
We have tendered theso imperfect 
suggestions with an earnest wish 
that the thoatro may one day 
be restored to the position it 
once occupied among the pleasures 
of refined and instructed persons, 
instead of being, as it now too 
commonly is, regarded as a trivial 
or a dull employment of an evening. 
The natiou which boasts of Sliak- 
spearo and his groat contemporaries, 
and which produced the family of 
the Kembles, should coutinue to 
boast of its stage. But in order to 
become a subicct of legitimate pride, 
the stage itself must retrace many a 
long and heedless stop in the path of 
error, and by assuming to itself a 
vocation to guide rather than follow 
the caprices of the public, regain the 
grounds at least of solf-rcspcct, be- 
lore it can re-acquire its true po¬ 
sition among the arts which minister 
to the instruction as well as to the 
amusement of an age. As matters 
BTC now, the sceuc-paintor and the 
upholster have become our Better- 
tons ana Garricks. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM THE CINGALESE. 
Bt Db. Bow'bibo. 


TJAD the creative Power which forms the rainbows, 
And dwells among them, but the gift of motion— 
That would be Buddha I 


Better one cultivated son 

Than many—how many! a silly one j 

Better one moon that ^nes afm, 

Than many—how many! a twinkling star. 


As one lamp kindled may convey 
To thousands more a living ray, 

So one man's virtues may create, 
Like kindlmg lamps, a vuiuous state. 


Yon may stretch out a helping hand, 

To a slick floating from the strand; 

But never fancy that yon may 
Arrest the wicked on his way. 

Though bathed in milk from mom to night, 
You cannot wash block charcoal white; 

Nor, though you whelm them o’er with good, 
Teach the ungrateful gratitude. 
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Whene’er deformity hath dared aspire 
To beauty’s proud poBsession, what ia bom 
But bitter misery to the deformed P 


As the morning sun displaces 
All heaven’s lamps with brighter day; 
So the sun of Bnduha chases 
Every sceptic star away. 


DESCBIPTION or THE CITT OE 
Shael I describe the charms of Itajacaha? 

Its borders shine with silver, gold, and gems; 

Ten thousand chariots crowd its peopled streets, 
O’er which gay banners -wave, amid the smiles 
Of women, beautiful as angels are; 

And roaring elephants, and neighing steeds, 

And groups of joyous peasants, and stout men 
Clapping uplifted hands—and streaming flags— 
Drums beating—viols plying—athlete youths 
Struggling for victory. Palaces of gold. 

Where pearl-nets are suspended, and small bells 
Of gold are tinkling, and the kalpa trees 
Felicity-conferring.* All is wealth. 

All is prosperity: delightful scene! 

Fradepekawa. 


At the great temple-shrine of Jetawana, 

In Sewat’s mighty city (second only 
To Alaka, throne of the mighty king), 

Buddha presided; it o’erflowed with wealth, 

Was filled with potint armies—troops of foot, 

And horse, and.elcphants—chariots, bearing men 
Able to cope with demigods, and conquer. 

The swiftest steeds, the strongest elephants— 
Double-tusked elephants, whose flapping ears 
Drive off the swarms of bees, which drink the ichor 
Exuding from their cheeks.f What spacious buildings 
In rows and squares harmonious! Hills as high 
As Himalaya! Porticos and towers, 

Arches and gates, and forts and batteries strong— 

There Buddha sat presiding. 

Dewadhuta Sutra Sama. 

The virtuous live promoting others’ bliss, 

Which in promoting they secure their own; 

Just as a lamp whiw, when enkindled, is 
Th’ enkindler of a thousand, losing none 
Of its own splendour. 


When the nocturnal spirit saw the goddess 
Of evening sip the honey of the moonbeams. 

Swift, but inaimiant, she approached, and smiling, 

Exposed her glowing teeth. Night’s iron stafT 
Waving, she made the evening flee—who fled. 

Treasuring her scarlet jewel of a sun 
Wrapt in the crimson mantle roll’d from clouds 

* In the garden of Nidra are five heavenly trees, one of which produces as its 
fruit whatever is Uie object of desire to the person who approaches it. 

t The fancy that a fragrant perspiration flows from the cheeks of the elephant, 
and attracts the bee, like uie odours of fiowers, is frequently referred to by Cingalese 
poets, one of whom represents a swarm of bees as exhaustra by punning, in search 
of honey, the elephants through a forest. 
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Of scarlet; and while jet departing, she 
Flung back a silver salver into heaven, 

From which fell honej>drops ; and as they fell 
They brightened into moons and spangled stars. 

Oangarohans. 


The Spirit of Night appeared—the world was dark: 
Then came the ^n, with his attendant beams, 
Smiling in mercy from the orient gate, 

And pining, died the Night; but dying, shed 
Her tears around in multitudinous dews. 

A million lotuses awoke to birth 

From pregnant ponds, to welcome day’s approach, 

And hamming bees sang songs of victory. 

Perfection is not mortal’s dower; 

The lotus—fairest, sweetest flower— 
The water’s pride, the garden’s gem, 
Hath yet a tnorn upon its stem. 


The greatness and the grandeur of the city 
Must captivate all eyes and win all hearts; 

In it the wealth of all the world is centred;— 

Chant, then, the glories of the illustrious King, 

Of Siri Haj^ Siiuia and his virtues: 

Chief of w illustrious city. Lo! his feet 

Are like the lotus, beaiitiml, adorned 

With rich'gemmed chaplets from all neighbouring chiefs. 

Glory be his, and victory! for liis name 

Shall equal Siva’s, and the King of Stars. 

Of Manu’s royal race,—a lion ho. 

Who, when liKe furious elephants, his foes 
Th’ adjacent kings attack, doth, liou-liko, 

TriumpW * 

Sewulsondaia. 


O, when I mourned his absence most,— 

Most longed for his returning day,— 

The chosen of my heart I lost, 

By death’s darJe angel spatch’d away, 

Th^eacocks are hid in the tree>coyered mountains, 

Where they range in their beauty, and sport as they will; 
They meet and disperse, where the streams and the fountains 
Four forth their sweet music—hill echoing to hill. 


As the blown lotus worshipped by the bee, 

t . fairer lotus, king-adored, is she; 

weet, floweiy wreaths her forehead shadow o’er, 
Than beauty’s goddess beautiful far more. 

Having learnt that thou'wert coming, 

All my heart was brimmed with buss; 

Now that very hejurt's consuming 
With a miseiy, ^ch as this,— 

That thou comest not. Thus bereft, 

Nought for me but death is left. 


If Nidra’s thousand eyes could see, and make 
The thousand mouths of Anantaya speak 
Of one of Pawn’s thousand charms, their art 
Could not discover even the thousandth part. 
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Long life be thine, fair pigeon! Friendly bird I 
Tby white plumes blen^g into gold; thy feet. 

So brightly red, resemble the smooth conch, 

With corals hung, which milky ocean forms; 

Or the autumnal sky, with sims and stars 
Bespangled. When upon a gentle breeze. 

Slow moving in the heavens, thou didst appear 
Like a fuU-Uossom’d lily from the skies. 

Dropping to earth. Some said a lotus-bud. 

Fallen from the stream celestial.* * * § Others vowed 
Thou wert a ray that beamed from Buddha’s throne,f 
And worshipped thee with incense. Goddesses 
Kissed thee, and hailed thee as a heavenly flower. 

Born in Naudana’slj; garden. Come, fair bird! 

Come whence thou mayst, thou’rt welcome. Come in peace, 

Como safely, for thy presence bringeth bliss. 

‘ Learn to forgive’—so said the anciopjt rules 
Of wisdom, taught in wisdom’s highc.st schools— 

‘ The faults of wives and children—bards and fools.’ 

Ho left his stately elephant, and sped 
With springing feet among the forest trees; 

Their flowers were musical with buzz of bees. 

And jessamines and oleanders spread 
Through the cool air their odorous fragrancies. 

Wlio shall resist me when I wear 
My beautiful robes, so deftly wove— 

When I wreathe with odorous flowers my hair, 

And dance and sing the songs of love F 

The forest-bee wrapt in the llowrct at night, 

Escaped when its petals admitted the light; 

And the lotus-eyed beauty, till morning bad risen, 

Held in sleepless delight the charm'd prince in her pri8on.§ 

* The river that waters the rardens of Nidra. 

f The rays emanating from Buddha said to be of dazzling beauty, and to 
exhibit six of the seven prismatic colours. There is a belief in Ceylon that such 
rays sometimes proceed from the tooth of Buddha, and are also now and then 
emitted from the most sacred of the temples of BudiUta. 

J The garden of Nidra. 

§ King Kumaradas conceived an attachment to a lady of great personal attrac¬ 
tions, and during his visit one evening at her house, which was situated on the 
borders of a beautiful pond overgrown with lotuses, the King observed that a bee 
which had alighted upon a lotus, and ‘sat on the bloom, extracting Ijquid sweet,’ 
was insensibly imprisoned within the fading petals of this flower of the oriental 
hard. A felicitous poetical idea, having reference to the danger of his own situation, 
was the result of the observation, and the Boyal poet, not wishing to give utterance 
to the whole of his sentiments, left the two fmlowing lines on the wails of the 
apartment which he then occupied, with the addition of a promise to grant the 
request of any one who should complete the stanza 

‘The forest-bee, which reached its sweets withoul bruising the flower. 

Escaped with life when the floWer had expaudeS.’ 

The poet Kalid.'is being on a visit to the lady, read the inscription, and completed 
the verso by superscribing these two additional lines :— 

* As the relation of the sun (the King), in company pith the lotus-eyed beauty, 
"Was without sleep to hia eyes.’ 

The original is full of alliterations and double meaninga. 

Alivia Sidath Sangarawa, Colombo, 1852. 
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MADEMOISELLE CLAIBON. 


TF there are certain existences 
A more complicated, more roman* 
tic, more improbable, in a word, 
than anj imaginary romance ever 
span from the prolific brain of 
modem novelist, we majr cite in the 
very first rank those ot the French 
actresses of the past century. In 
this golden ago of frivolity the fair 
daughters of Thespis knew how to 
lire ; they might be likenod to the 
grasshoppers of the sunny hoar, 
which Bing and dance through the 
lire long summer’s day, without re¬ 
flecting that November will come. 
November, with its cheerless days, 
its dreary, endless nights, its fogs, 
and rains, and frosts. The present 
race of a^esses are of an entirely 
different stamp; they have learned 
by heart La Fontaine’s fable, and 
more than one among them, like 
the ant, thinks only of winter dur¬ 
ing her golden days of spring. Like 
all moralists, La Fontaine Las 
preached folsdy so far as the stage is 
concerned; there it is not the ant, 
but rather the grasshopper, whose 
example is taught and followed, 
while the disciples of the fabulist 
form only the exception to the gene¬ 
ral rule. , 

It would require the pencil of a 
Watteau or a Vauloo faithfully to 
depict the careless frankness of Ma¬ 
demoiselle Clairon—tliat queen of 
the French stage—who stripped ofl* 
all the petals ^m the tlowen of 
life with regal ardour, who was 
charming even in her folhes, and 
who, after haring lived for years as 
the spoilt and pi^igal child of for¬ 
tune, taking money with one hand 
to scatter it with tne other, died at 
len^h as a sage, poor, aged, solitary, 
and foigotten. 

A fe^ years before hmr death 
Mademoiselle Clairon wrote her 
' M^moires,' Mimoiret d’outre 
Tombe, since they were not in¬ 
tended to appear till after her 
death. A faiuueas friend,^ however, 
having published a German trans¬ 
lation oi these reminiscencSs, Made¬ 
moiselle Clairon in consequence, on 
the 28th Thermidor, year Vl. of the 
E^ublic, wrote as follows to the 
editor of the PuhlieiaU ;—‘Since 
my book has appeared in a foreign 
country, the fear of failing in the 


gratitude and respect I owe to the 
public and to my nation determines 
me to print myself tWs essay. 
Signed, La Citoyenne Clairon.’ 

j3t following the career of the 
celebrated actress in her M^oirest 
in the newspapers and journals of 
the day, and in the various published 
letters of the time, it is easy to dis- 
oover, word for word, her strange 
and ovor-shifbing life, such, in short, 
as love and chance hod made it. 
Let this article, then, be regarded 
only as a patient study over which 
fancy will not once come to sliake 
the golden dust from off her radiant 
wings. But who knows if, in study¬ 
ing the life of a French actress, 
there is not more philosophy to bo 
gleaned tbau in the history of a 
queen consort of Franco. For, 
whether the queen of the theatre or 
tlio queen of Franco is the more 
royal, who will venture to deter- 
mine P 

Mademoiselle Clairon fCIaire, 
Hippolyte, Leyris de la Tuae) was 
born at Condo, in Hainault, in the 
year 1723. We will leave her to 
relate, in her own words, the cir¬ 
cumstances attending her birth, 
which circumstances, it must bo 
allowed, were highly significant of 
her future career‘ It was the 
custom of the little city in which I 
was bom, for all parties to meet 
together during the carnival time 
at the houses of the wealthiest citi¬ 
zens, in order to pass the entire day 
in dancing and other amusements. 
Far firom disapproving of these re¬ 
creations, the curd partook of them 
in company with his parishionerB, 
and travestied himself like the rest. 
During one of these fete days my 
mother, who was but seven months 
advanc^ in pregnancy, suddenly 
brought me into we world, between 
two and three o’clock in the after¬ 
noon. I was so feeble tliat every 
body imagined a few moments would 
terminate my career. My gr^d- 
mother, a woman of eminent piety, 
was anxious that I should be carried 
at once to the cliurcb, in order that 
1 might there receive the rite of 
baptism. Not a living soul was to 
be found either at the church or 
the porsoni^e. A neighbour liaving 
informed the party tlmt all the city 
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was at a carnival entertainment at 
the house of a certain wealthy citi* 
zen, thither was I carried with aU 
possible despatch. Monsieur le 
Cure, dressed as harlequin, and his 
vicar as Giles, imagining from my 
appearance that not a moment was 
to be lost, hastily arranged upon a 
sideboard everything necessair for 
the ceremony, stopped the nddle 
for a moment, muttered over me the 
consecrated words, and sent me 
back to my mother a Christian—at 
least in name.’ 

It is amusing to see Mademoiselle 
Clairon, in her old age, philosophiz¬ 
ing over her past life, and giving 
utterance, upon the sayings and 
doings of her early years, to certain 
profoundly serious reflections. As 
an old woman she is as sententi- 
ously grave as she was inconsider¬ 
ately gay in her youth; she lends 
an attentive ear to the whispered 
reminiscences of her heart, and she 
w'rites; she demands the secret of 
her life, and she endeavours to re¬ 
ply. After eleven reflections, each 
worthy of Socrates, she comes to 
this, tne twelfth one: ‘ In order to 
fulfil the duty imposed upon me by 
reason, to be in a state of judging 
myself, must I not go back to the 
principle of all P What am IP 
What have I done ? What have I 
been in a condition to eflect ? Pro- 
vidoDue deposited mo in the bosom 
of a poor Dourgeoise, free, feeble, 
and ignorant; my misfortune pre¬ 
ceded my birth.’ 

From this point starts old Hippo- 
lyte Clairon, with oil the gravity of 
Jean Jaques Bousseau, to relate, in 
good set terms, the history of her 

E ast existence. In this narrative of 
er life we ever find philosophy pre¬ 
dominating ; we feel that she had 
too frequently ‘assisted,’ as the 
French have it, at the suppers of 
the encyclopedists. Her manner of 
writing recals, also, her manner of 
noting; she preserves throughout 
the solemn, pompous accent of the 
stage; in short, from the title to 
the conclusion of these singular me¬ 
moirs, which, far from displaying, 
rather masks the writer, we discover 
not a single ingenuous e:^re8sion, 
nor hear a single cry which seems 
to spring from the heart. 

We are already acquainted with 
the circumstancca attending the 


birth of Mademoiselle Clairon. Her 
mother, it would appear, had not only 
the misfortune to be poor, she was 
also ill-tempered, bigoted, and super¬ 
stitious ; a rigidly sfrict Koman Ca¬ 
tholic, she endeavoured to beat re¬ 
ligion into her daughter, and would 
torment her youmful mind with 
pictures of hell, and its endless tor¬ 
ments. Poor little Hippolyte, al¬ 
though now a girl of eleven years 
of age, had never been allowed to 
play about out of doors with chil¬ 
dren of her own age; she was a 
little, pale, thin, Cinderella-like crea¬ 
ture, debarred of aU the amusements 
suited to her years, her sole distrac¬ 
tions being limited to the perusal 
of two books—the catechism and 
a prayer book. 

M^amo Clairon, in order to get 
rid of her daughter during certain 
hours of the day, was accustomed 
to shut her up by herself in an un¬ 
furnished room at the top of the 
house, where she would leave her, 
with strict injunctions to ply her 
needle diligently. But Hippolyte, 
who was born a queen, as others 
are born servants, could never by 
any chance keep a needle between 
her fingers. Wliat, then, was she 
to do in her prisenP ‘ Suppose I 
open the window ?’ thought she. 
She made the attempt, but was un¬ 
successful—she could not reach the 
fastening; in despair, she climbed 
upon a stool, and pressed her face 
close to one of the panes: as she 
was on the fourth sto^, her view 
was limited to the roois and chim¬ 
ney-pots and garret-windows of the 
opposite houses. All at once a large 
window in front of her was thrown 
open, and a magical spectacle struck 
her childish eyes: it so happened 
that the oeleorated Mademoiselle 
Dangeville lived in the opposite 
house, and she was at this precise 
hour taking a dancing lesson. ‘ I 
was all eyes,’ writes (Sairon in her 
Mimotres; ‘ not one of her graceful 
movements escaped me. Sue was 
Burroonded by the members of her 
family. The lesson over, every one 
applauded, and her mother tenderly 
embraced her. This contrast be¬ 
tween her lot and my own filled me 
with grief, and my ustflowing tears 
shut out the scene from my view. 
I descended mournfully from my 
perch, in order to give full vent to 
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my sorrow; and when the throb¬ 
bing of my heart had in some mea¬ 
sure subsided, and I was able to 
regain my position, all bad disap¬ 
peared.’ 

At first she could scarce believe 
the evidence of her senses; she 
imagined that all was a dream; she 
pondered in her mind what she had 
seen, and was sad and happy at the 
same time, in the thought that there 
were daughters in the world who 
were not beaten and locked up in 
garrets by their mothers, with 
no companions save a catechism 
and a prayer book. At these 
thoughts her tears would flow 
afresh; but soon, without wishing 
it, she began involuntarily to copy 
w hat she had seen, and she would 
dance and jump about her little 
chamber, in iiumble imitation of the 
sylphlike motions of the beautiful 
Mademoiselle Dangeville. From 
this time forth her prison chamber 
became a paradise for her. She 
would get herself locked up, on 
some pretext or other, every day ; 
and as soon ns the key was turned 
in the door, she would climb joy¬ 
fully up to her post of observation 
at the window, and remain there a 
motionless, sihmt, but enthusiastic 
'Spectator of tjie dancing lesson of 
her fair neighbour. 

One evening, when there was 
some company at her mother’s, she 
said to a gentleman w’ho was chatting 
with her—‘ Tell me, sir, are there 
women who pass their lives in 
dancingP’ ‘ Yes,’ replied he, ‘ac¬ 
tresses. But why do you ask?’ iSho 
then related to him mysteriously 
what she had lately seen from 
her garret window. ‘ J understand,’ 
said the visitor, ‘you have scon 
Mademoiselle Dangeville, who lives 
opposite.’ The gentleman turned 
then to* her mother; ‘ Madame 

Clairon,’ said he, ‘ I must take your 
daughter, Hippolyte, w'ith me to 
the theatre to-night.’ ‘To the 
theatre!’ exclaimed Madame Clairon, 
in liorror, ‘ you might as well ask 
me to let her go to the kingdom of 
darkness at once.’ ‘ Paldon me, 
madam, the mischief is already 
done; you have yourself unwittingly 
taken your daughter to the theatre 
by shutting her up in the garret, 
from the window of which she ha.s 
seen Mademoiselle Dangeville re¬ 


hearsing over the way.’ Scarcely 
had the visitor ceased speaking, 
when little Hippolyte, carried away 
by the force of her reminiscences, 
hounded into the middle of the 
room, and reproduced, with a fidelity 
absolutelyRstonishing.the pirouettos 
and entrechats of her fair original. 
Loud was the applause ; and even 
her mother, who never laughed 
with her daughter, eould not keep 
her countenance. It u os orronged 
that Hippolyte should go to the 
theatre the following nbjht. 

It was at the Comedie Fran^aise 
that Mademoiselle Clairon made her 
entry into the world. For her the 
theatre was the universe entire; so 
CTcat was her joy, so oxeessivo her 
delight, so lively her astoni.<«bmcnt, 
that, as she herself expressed it, she 
was afraid of going mad. Three 
weeks afterwards, this little girl, 
who was then but twelve years of 
age, made her (/ebut on the stage of 
the Theatre 1 (alien, under the pro¬ 
tection of Desluvis. But the famous 
Tliom;i8sin, who had daughters to 
bring forw ard, ere long opposed tho 
increasing success of our miniature 
debutante; and, strange ns it may 
appear, a cabal was actually formetl 
against tho child, in order to obtain 
her dismissal from tho ‘Italions,’ 
where her delicate beauty and art¬ 
less grace were tho themes of uni¬ 
versal admiration. On leaving the 
‘ Italions,’ she obtained an engage¬ 
ment in the company directed ny 
La Noul, at Ilouen, to sing and 
dance, and play all the ehttracters 
suited to her age. 

After relating circumstantially this 
first period of her life, our philoso¬ 
phical actress patiscs for reflection, 
and writes at (he head of a page— 
ItKCAPiTur.ATioN. We sliould fail 
in our duty as historians were we to 
omit reproducing a portion of this 
curious ])agc. ‘ So far,’ she writes, 

‘ 1 have nothing to reproach myself 
with: 1 knew nothing, I could do 
nothing; I blindly obeyed n destiny 
of whioi 1 liavc seen myself all ray 
life at once the spoiled child and the 
victim.’ We are accordingly to un¬ 
derstand from this that Madcanoi- 
scllc Clairon could not escape those 
frequent deviations from the path of 
rectitude of which her career exhi¬ 
bits BO many deplorable examples. 
According to her view' of the matter, 
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destiny—that convenient scapegoat 
of the worldly-minded, the extrava¬ 
gant, and the gay—led her, despite 
herself, into all the faults and fol¬ 
lies of which she in after life was 
guilty. 

At Eouen, Mademoiselle Clairon 
had her laureate and her libellist 
united in the person of an individual 
by name Gaillard. As she hersetf 
expresses it, he possessed in an emi¬ 
nent degree the art of rhyming and 
Bupping-out, two indispensable qua¬ 
lifications in the eighteenth century. 
The salary of our heroine having 
been raised to about a thousand 
crowns a-year, her mother, Madame 
Clairon, began to ape the airs of a 
mistress of the house; she insti¬ 
tuted a supper every Thursday 
night, to which were admitted all 
the wealthy admirers of her daugh¬ 
ter. Gaillard used to season the 
nigota with madrigals, in which 
Venus and Vesta were treated in 
the light of ragged adventuresses 
when compared to Mademoiselle 
Hii»polyto Clairon. Gaillard, how¬ 
ever, did not content himself with 
singing the praises of the pretty 
actress; he dared to love her. After 
sighing for about six months, ho 
Bucecouod in gaining over an old 
duenna, who, for a consideration, 
put him up to all the turnings and 
windings of tlie house. One morn¬ 
ing, w'hilo Maderuoisolle Clairon 
was studying in bed, Gaillard pene¬ 
trated to the chamber door, and ex¬ 
claimed, in impassioned accents, tliat 
he was going to cast himself on his 
knees before her. Our actress, 
highly incensed that any one should 
dare to appear in her presence at 
such an unseemly hour, without 
more ado sprang out of bed, and 
armed with her anger and a trusty 
poker, unceremoniously drove the 
audacious madrigalist not only out 
of the room, but out of the nouso 
also. Gaillard, indignant atbeingthus 
treated by an actress whose adven¬ 
tures were already matter of public 
notoriety, wrote lus famous book—a 
book, it must be admitted, utterly 
destitute of either style, wit, or 
vigour—entitled, Histotre de Made¬ 
moiselle Fretillon. Gaillard was 
^ply and cruelly avenged for his 
ignominious treatment at the hands 
of Mademoiselle Clairon, for this 


disgraceful libel saddened her fairest 
years. His victim, however, was 
herself in turn avenged, for so vio¬ 
lent was the outcry raised by the 
public against the author of the 
pamphlet, that Gaillard was com¬ 
pelled to seek safety in a hasty Bight 
from the kingdom. 

It would take a ‘forty-author 
power’ to follow our heroine through 
all the scenes, adventures, and fol¬ 
lies of her early years, a faithful 
narration of which would fill at least 
a dozen volumes, and would more¬ 
over, we fear, but little edify our 
readers. From Houen, Mademoiselle 
Clairon proceeded to Lille, and from 
thence to Ghent, from which last- 
named town she w'as obliged to make 
a nocturnal Bight, in order to escape 
from the power of a British General, 
who wanted, right or wrong, to 
marry her, and carry her off with hi m 
to England. At Dunkirque, wliithor 
she had sought shelter from her 
ardent lover, slie received, through 
the commandant of the place, an 
order to appear on the Parisian 
stage. Much had been spoken of 
Fretillon, and the gentlemen of the 
chamber judged in their wisdom 
that so pretty a girl should belong 
by right to the Pansiona only. At 
the Opera she accordingly appeared 
as J'enus in the (mera o{Mesione. 
Although an indifferent musician, 
she was much applauded, for in those 
days people applauded beauty as 
well as talent. 

Shortly afterwards Mademoiselle 
Clairon quitted the Opera, and made 
her iir^t appearance at the Comedie- 
Frun9aise in the part of Fkidre. In 
the provinces she had played chiefly 
the soubrettea, and at the Comedie- 
Fran^aise she was eng^ed to double 
Mademoiselle DangeviUe. Previous, 
however, to signing her engagement, 
she declared, to the great surprise of 
the comedians, that it was her inten¬ 
tion to perform the great tragieparts; 
to this request tlm comeuaos as¬ 
sented, stipulating merely that she 
should sing and dance in the musi¬ 
cal pieces. They were all thoroughly 
convinced that she would be hissed 
on her dedtut, and hence be com¬ 
pelled to sing and dance only. It 
so happened that daring her pro¬ 
vincial career she had flayed four 
or five tragic parts. 3£ar8hal Sar- 




mia haTing accidental^ seen her 
play the character of £riphilc, at 
Bouen, had predicted that ahe would 
one day be the ornament of Ibe 
French atage. She waa anxious 
most probably to ahow the world 
that Sarraziu’s judgment was a cor¬ 
rect one. Previous to her debAt 
the comedians had indulged in many 
a hearty laugh at what they deemed 
the absurd pretensions of tlie proud 
Hippolyte. She disdained to re¬ 
hearse ner part; and on the morn¬ 
ing of her debut she sent a message 
to the theatre to say Uiat she 
was ready to appear, and only 
awaited iue rising of the curtain. 
All Paris flocked on tliat evening to 
the Comedie-Fran^aisc in the expec¬ 
tation of having a good laugh at 
little Frctillon; but scarcely had sho 
given utterance to tlio first few lines 
of her part when the entire audience 
rose enthusiaatically; it was no 
longer little Clairon, the charming 
Fretillon who played the souhrettes, 
it was Phedre herself, in all her 
sovereign splendour, in all the ma¬ 
jesty of passion. ‘ How tail she is!' 
‘ How beautiful she is I’ were the 
exclamations heard on all sides. 
From this time forth Mademoiselle 
Clairon was surnamed Melpomene, 
and became the idol of the Pari¬ 
sians. * 


refused. 'WhyP' demanded the 
Marshal. 'I have no dress to wear I* 
Kichelieu burst out laughing. ‘ You 
have dresses of all countries, of all 
tastes, and all fancies.' * JSTo more, I 
con assure you, than one single dress 
besides the one you now see on my 
back. Our scanty receipts have com- 
ellod me to sell everything valuabto 
could spare, and what remaiiu is in 
pawn : I can only show myself on 
the stage.’ 

Like all true talents, Mademoiselle 
Clairon 1^ more than one enemy 
who denied her influence over tlie 
public. The critic Freron declared 
that her stentorian tones deafened 
the ears without moving the heart. 
Clrimm, wlio came to France during 
the height of tlie actress’s triumph, 
spoke of the squeakings of her voice. 
‘ Squeakings, if you please,’ said 
Hieferot, ' but these squeakings, as 
you call them, have become tho ac¬ 
cents of pa8.sion.‘ 

It was about this period that 
Mademoiselle Clairon hired, at the 
rate of 12,(X)0 livres a year, the 
little house in tho Hue dea Marais, 
formerly inhabited by Baoine. 
‘ They tell me,’ she writes in her 
M4inoirs, ‘ that Hacine dwelt there 
for forty years with all his family; 
that it was there he died; and that 
after his time it was there lived and 


^ The Comedic-Fran^aiso was at 
that period so well administered, it 
possessed such iutelligcnt protectors, 
that even the first subjects of the 
troop could scarcely live on tlieir 
salaries. ‘ We were poor,’ writes 
Mademoiselle Clairon, 'and unaUe 
to await the payment of what Was 
due to us, and every week we would 
vainly solicit M. de Boulogne, then 
Comptroller-General, for the pay¬ 
ment of the arrears of the king’s 
pension.’ But no one paid then, 
and Louis less than ail tho rest. 
Thus we find that Mscdemoisello 
Clairon—the star of the Theatre 
Fran^aise—owedto her beauty, and 
not to her talents, tho Indian robes 
and diamonds which she wore. As 
she was fond of changing both her 
finery and her lovers, it wouldsfre- 
quently happen that she would be 
left without either lovers or finery. 
One day Marshal Bichelieu called 
upon her to request the honour of 
her presence at one of hisjT^tef, She 


died tho touching Adrienne Lecou- 
vreur. ‘ The walls alone of this 
house,’ I said to myself, ' ought to 
suflicc to make me feel the sublimity 
of the poet, and enable mo to 
^each the talent of the actress. It 
is in this sanctuary that 1 ought to 
live and die.” All the poets of 
the dayvisited Mademoiselle Clairon 
in ‘ this sanctuary,’ which we very 
much fear was on several occasions 
somewhat profaned. The quiet 
family dinner which Bacine had 
showed his good sense and taste in 
preferring to the dinner spread on 
the king’s table, was now replaced 
!>¥ the licentious petit souper; and 
the gay but frequently impure, and 
even blasphomons ckanson, was now 
heard in spots consecrated by the 
genius of Bacine, whore the poet 
had BO frequently let fail his Alex¬ 
andrines as from a golden harp. 

Mademoiselle Clairon, however, 
had become the heroine of &e Co- 
medic-Franfaise. She had, if not 
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eclipsed, at least in some mea¬ 
sure cast into shade Mesdemoiselles 
Dumesnil, Gaussin, and Dangeville. 
She maintained her sceptre until 
1762. This, it must be said, vras 
the golden era of the French stage, 
for in addition to these four cele¬ 
brated actresses, such names could 
be cited as Mold, Grandval, Belle- 
cour, Lekain, Freville, and Brizard. 
Mademoiselle Clairon, with her so¬ 
lemn air and majestic gait, was tho 
presiding genius of this brilliant re¬ 
public—a republic of kings and 
queens. Others, it might be said, 
OBsessed either more talent or more 
eauty, but Mademoiselle Clairon 
possessed renown. 

She reigned fifteen years. 

In the year 1762, although now 
approaching her decline. Made¬ 
moiselle Clairon was still spoken of 
as a theatrical marvel. We find the 
following lines referring to her in 
Bnehaumont’s Mfmoircs Serrels, 
under tho date of January 20th :— 

‘ Mademoiselle Clairon is still the 
heroine; the mere announccnu'ut of 
her name is suillcient to draw' a 
crowded house ; so soon as she ap- 
cai's the applause is enthusiastic; 
or acting is a finished work of art. 
She has great nobili^ of gesture in 
the head; it is the McljMnneue ar¬ 
ranged by Phidias.’ The same 
journalist afterv^ards passes the 
entire troop in review with cxtiuisitc 
delicacy of touch. Take lor ex¬ 
ample this nolo on Mademoiselle 
Dumesnil: — ‘ This actress drinks 
like a coaclunan; on tho night slid 
plays, her lackey is nlwiys in at¬ 
tendance in the ooidisscs, hottk* in 
hand, to slake her insatiable thirst.’ 

In place of a lackey and a bottle of 
wine. Mademoiselle Clairon Imd in 
the coulisses an entire court of dis¬ 
sipated marquises, licentious ubbes, 
and chirping poets. Marmontol, 
one evening, during a tavern supper, 
found her sublime. Marraoutel was 
then a young scholar, rhyming 
tragedies, whidi the actors deigned 
to plav and tho public to applaud, 
out of respect for Voltaire, who had 
granted him a certificate of genius, 
lie supped silently beside the emi¬ 
nent actress, thinking much more of 
composing a part for her than of 
spealcing to her of love. ‘ What ails 
you ?’ said Clairon to him all at once; 

‘ you ore sad; I hope you are not 


offering me such an affront as to be 
composing a tragedy during our 
supper?’ Marmontel had the wit 
to reply that he w'as sad because he 
was in love. ‘ Child,’ replied Clairon, 
‘ is that the way you receive the 

g ifts of your good genius ?' ' Yes, 
ecause 1 love you.’ ‘ Well, then, 
fall on your knees; I will raise you, 
and wo will love each other as long 
as we can.’ History does not inform 
us how long this attachment lasted, 
but it was not of very considerable 
duration. Marmontel has related, 
with the utmost complaisance, all 
the details of his follies with La 
Clairon, in that whimsical book of 
his, entitled d’un Perepovr 

servir a I’instrucfim de ses Evfants. 

The Marquis do Ximenes was also 
one of the adorers of the great come¬ 
dian ; they loved like the Arcadian 
shepherds and shepherdcs.ses, but a 
single mot put Cupid to fiight for 
ever. Some one happened to say 
one night in Ihe green-room of the 
Comodie Fran(;aiBo, that theMiU'quis 
do Ximenes had turned Clairon’s 
head. ‘Yes,’ replied she, arriving 
at that instant, ‘ on the other side,' 
The Marquis’s lovo was not proof 
against this insult; the following 
day he returned the portrait of his 
inamorata, w itli those words written 
in pencil beneath it:—‘ This crayou 
draw ing is like human beauty; it 
fades in tho sunshine. Do not for¬ 
get that your suu has long risen.’ 

Alademoisellc Clairon was not 
ccleliratod in France alone; all tho 
foreign tlieatres summoned her by 
tlm voice of kings and queens. Gar¬ 
rick came to Paris expressly to see 
ber play in Cinua. So delighted was 
he with the talent of the actress, 
that he caused a design to be en¬ 
graved representing Mademoiselle 
Clairon arrayed in all the attributes 
of tragedy, her arm rssting upon a 
pile of biooks on which might be 
read the names of Corneille, Baeine, 
Crehillon, and Voltaire. By her 
side stood Melpomene, crowding her 
with laurel. Beneath the design 
were inscribed these four lines, com- 
postfd by Garrick himself:— 

J’ai jirt'dit que Clairon illustrerait la 
scene, 

£t mon espoir n'a point etc de^u, 
Longtenips Clairon couronna Melpo¬ 
mene, 

Melpomene lui rend ce qu’elle en a re 9 u. 
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Th«Be lame verses quickly made 
the eunmit of the fashionable world. 
The enthusiastic admirers of the 
actress were not, however, con¬ 
tented with this homage paid by one 
sovereign of the stage to another; 
they instituted the order of the me¬ 
dallion; medals wore struck, bearing 
Garrick’s device, and with these 
they decorated themselves as proudly 
as though they had borne the Grand 
Cordon itself. 

Our heroine had now attained the 
culminating point of her renown. 
She ruled with despotic sway, not 
only the stage, but the world'of 
fashion; and in speaking of Madame 
de Pompadour, the reigning favou¬ 
rite, she even dared to say that ‘ she 
owed her royalty to chance, while I 
owe mine to the power of my genius.’ 
In vain did her numerous enemies 
strive to oppose her triumphs by all 
the means in their power; she had 
only to show herself in order to 
balifle all their machinations. ‘ In 
the world,’ wrote Diderot, ‘those who 
wished to ridicule her could not re¬ 
frain from admiring her majestic 
eloquence.’ She carried her sceptre, 
too, with a high band. One ibiy, 
u hen she was playing at the Theatre 
Fraiiyaise, on the occasion of a free 
performance, given .by order of the 
^ing to the Parisians, slie came on 
'^the stage between the two pieces, 
and threw handfuls of money into 
the pit. The worthy Parisians were 
gulled by this piece of theatrical 
qua(;k^ryi cried with enthu¬ 
siasm, as they scrambled for the 
silver, Vive Ic Eoi! Vive Mademoi¬ 
selle Claieon! She had braved 
Madame de Pompadour; she dared 
to brave the king himself, under the 
impression that the public w^ould 
revolt rather than lose her. At her 
table she received the cream of Pa¬ 
risian society—such as Mesdames de 
Chabrillant, d’Aguillon, de Villeroy, 
do la Valliere, do Forcalquier, Ac.; 
she was also a frequent guest at the 
tables of Madame du Deffanc and 
Madame Geoffrin, who deigned oc¬ 
casionally to gather the pearls^ of 
her wit. The celebrated Kussian 
princess, Madame de Galitzin, 
f amazed at the talent of Mademoi¬ 
selle Clairon, desired to leave her a 
regal souvenir of her admiration. 
‘ What will you have, Clairon P’ 
asked she, one evening at sapper. 
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' My portrait, painted by Vanloo,* 
repUed the actress, llie painter, 
flattered by this preference, wa» 
anxious that the portrait should bo 
worthy at the same time of Madame 
do Galitzin, Mademoiselle Clairon, 
and himself; he painted the actress 
as Medea, holding in one hand a 
torch, and in the otlier a poniard 
still reeking with the blood of her 
children. Louis XV. expressed a 
wish to see this picture; and if we 
are to believe one of the newspapers 
of the time, ho paid a visit one 
morning for this e.xprcsa purpose to 
the atelier of Vnnloo. Ilis Majesty 
highly compliraontod both the artist 
and nis models. ‘ You are fortu¬ 
nate,’ said ho to Carl Vanloo, ‘ in 
having such a sitter;’ and turning 
to Mademoiselle Clairon—‘ You ore 
fortunate, Mademoiselle, in having 
such a painter to immortalize your 
features. It is iny earnest wish to 
bear a share in this work; I am the 
only person who can put a frnme on 
thus picture worthy of it, and I de¬ 
sire that it may be as beautiful a 
one as po.ssible; and further, it is 
my wish that this portrait bo en¬ 
graved,’ The frame cost live thou¬ 
sand livres, and the engraving ten 
thonsand. 

In tlie foregoing pages wo have 
endeavoured to cliroiiicic the rise 
and progress of our heroine’s gran¬ 
deur ; we must now, ns faithful his¬ 
torians, n late the history of her de¬ 
cline and fall. Mademoiselle Clairon 
Qouiited among her enemies Laliarpe 
and Freron; Laharpe, because she 
had obstinately refused to play in 
his tragedies; Freron, because .she 
had preferred Voltaire to him. La- 
harpo avenged himself with lus 
tongue, Freron with his pen. About 
this period, a certain actress, by 
name Mademoiselle Dolig^, was 
attracting notice at the Theatre 
Fran^jaise; Freron protected her; 
he judged that the moment was 
a favourable one to delineate her 
portrait in contradistinction to that 
of Mademoiselle Clairon, and he 
did so accordingly. The first, in 
the opinion of the journalist, was a 
model of grace and sensibility ; the 
second, an abandoned woman, desti¬ 
tute alike of heart, soul, or intellect. 
In Freron’s journal, Mademoisello 
Clairon was not alluded to by name, 
but she Itad the bad taste to reco- 
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raise herself in the portrait drawn 
by the critic. Filled with shame 
and rage, she hurried to the gentle¬ 
men of the chambei*, and threatened 
to withdraw from the theatre unless 
instant justice was executed upon 
that horrible Freron. All Paris was 
in commotion; the king hastily 
summoned a meeting of his privy 
council, and a warrant was signed 
for the committal of Freron. The 
police-officers, according to order, 
came to seize hk person. What 
could ho oppose to the strong arm 
of the law? Our critic imagined a 
violent fit of the gout; he uttered 
cries of anguish, and declared that 
he could not move a finger witliout 
suffering tortures. This momentous 
affair occurred on the 14th of Feb¬ 
ruary', 1776; in a journal of the 
IGth, wo find the following notice: 
‘The quarrel between Freron and 
Mademoiselle Clairon, aiwjf the 
pamphleteer Aliboron and Queen 
Cleopatra, mokes a great noise both 
at court and in the city. Monsieur 
TAbbe do Voisenon, having, at the 
solicitation of some friends of the 
former, written a very pathetic 
letter to M. lo Due de Duras, gen¬ 
tleman of the chamber, the latter 
replied to the abht?, whom he highly 
esteemed, that it was* the only 
favour he believed it his duty lo 
refuse him, that this request could 
bo granted only at the personal 
solicitation of Mademoiselle Clairon 
Glorious times these, truly, when a 
journalist, a man, moreover, pos¬ 
sessed of more than one title tb 
respect, should bo threatened with 
imprisonment for expressing an 
opinion about an actress, or, what 
was an alternative much more humi¬ 
liating, that ho should owe his })ar- 
don to the actress whom be had 
offended. Sooner than submit to 
such degradation, Freron declared 
that he would sutler a thousand 
deaths. Strange os it may appear, 
this ridiculous affair was not only 
debated before the king, but was 
carried to tho feet of the queen also. 
Marie Leezinska, who loved to 
shoiv clemency, ordered that Freron 
should be pardoned, hut Mademoi¬ 
selle Clairon would not abide by 
the queen’s decision; she declared 
to the gentlemen of the chamber 
that if Freron were not punished, 
she would ccrtaiuly withdraw from 
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the theatre. Awful was the com¬ 
motion. Mademoiselle Clairon de¬ 
manded an audience of M. le Due 
do Choiseul, prime minister, which 
was graciously acceded. ‘ Justice 
cried she, with her stage accent, as 
soon as tho minister appeared. 
‘Mademoiselle,’ replied the duke, 
with mock gravity, ‘ we both of us 
perform upon a great stage; but 
there is this difference between us : 
that you can choose your parts, and 
you liavc only to show yourself to 
be applauded; whilst I, on the con¬ 
trary, have not this privilege, and 
what is still worse, as soon as I 
make my appearance I am hi.ssed; 
let mo do my best or ray worst, it 
is all the same; I am criticised, 
ridiculed, abused, condemned, yet 
for all that I remain at my post, 
and if you take my advice you will 
do tho same. Let us then, both of 
us, sacrifice our jirivate resentments 
to the good of our country, and 
servo it, each in our own way, to 
the best of our power. And, besides, 
tlie queen having panloued, you 
con, without compromising j'our 
dignity, imitate her majesty’s cle¬ 
mency.’ 

In a journal of tho 21st of 
February we read as follows:—‘ The 
queen ot the stage has held a meet¬ 
ing of her friends, presided over by 
the Due dc Duras, at which it was'^ 
determined that M. de Saint Flo- 
rcnlin should be threatened with tho 
immediate desertion of the entire 
troop unless speedyjustice were done 
to the modern Melpomene fdi' the 
insolence of Freron. This line of 
conduct has greatly disturbed M. de 
Saint Floreutin, and this minister 
lias written to the queen, stating 
that the affair has become one of tho 
vastest importance; that for a length 
of time matter of such serious im¬ 
port ha.s not beeni> discussed at 
court (!) that in fact the court is 
divided into two factions on tho 
question, and that, despite his pro¬ 
found respect for the commandfs of 
her Majesty, he much fears he will 
be compelled to obey the original 
orders of the king.’ In the end, 
however, Freron was saved from 
imprisonment by a combination of 
three circumstances, viz., the gout 
wliich he had not, the clemency of 
Marie Leezinska, but chiefly be¬ 
cause, mirahiU dictu. Mademoiselle 
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Clairon herself was sent to For 
I’Evfique! 

In tne annals of the French stage 
there are few stories more supremely 
ndicnlous than that of the comedians 
in ordinary to the king, who. at the 
moment of commencing the per¬ 
formance refused to play because his 
Majesty had added to the troop an 
individual whom they Judged un¬ 
worthy of being a member of their 
aristocratic body. Mademoisollo 
Clairon was at the head of this revolt 
also, but her star was beginning to 
pale in the theatrical iirmument, her 
crown of roses was begining to show 
its thorns. On this occasion, the 
pit, exasperated to the highest point 
at not having its accustomed enter¬ 
tainment, angrily shouted aloud La 
Clairon it VhopitaL Her fate was 
sealed! The pit of a theatrosis for 
the actors the Prwlorian guard. 
This momentous event occurred on 
the 15th of April, 1776 ; on tlie ensu¬ 
ing day the papers contained the 
following announcement: ‘ Astonish¬ 
ing fermentation in Paris! A 
special Privy Coum'il has been held 
at the house of M. do Sartinca, at 
which it was determined that the 
cul]trit8 in the late theatrical emtutc 
should bo sent to For I’Evcque. 
Mademoiscllo Clairon receives the 
visits of the court and city.’ That 
very day. however, she went to Fpr 
I'Ev^que hffore that rascal Freron, 
to use her own expression to the 
intendant of Paris. Next morning 
Sophie Arnould related the story of 
her capture in almost those words : 

* Fretillon was in the height and 
glory of her receptions, playing the 
grand lady to the admiration of all, 
when an unannonneed visitor made 
bis appearance, in the shape of a 
police olBcer, who very uncero- 
moniouslv desired her to follow him 
to For PEvJque, by order of tlie 
king. ' I am submissive to the com¬ 
mands of his Majesty,’said she, with 
her usual pompous stage accent; 

‘ my property, my pereon, my life 
arc in his hands; but my honour 
will remain intact, for even the 
king himself cannot touch that.’ 
‘ Very true. Mademoiselle,’ replied 
the aiguazil, ‘ for where there is 
nothmg.,the king necessarily loses 
his rights.’ 

At For I’Evfique Mademoiselle 
Clairon found not a cell, but an 


^artment, which her friends, dm 
Puchesses of Villeroy and de Duraa 
and Madame de Saurigny, had fur¬ 
nished for her with great magnifi¬ 
cence. We read, in a journal of the 
20th of April: ' Mademoiselle 

Clairon converts into a trium]dt a 
punishment which was intended aa 
a humiliation. A crowd of oarria^ 
besiege the gates of the prison; sne 
gives, we understand, divine sup¬ 
pers; in short, is leading, at For 
j’EvCquo, a life of princely luxury,* 
This method of imprisoning ac¬ 
tresses was not, it must be admitted, 
a very cruel one. One might say 
they kept open house, forthoro they 
received their lovers and friends, 
and supped from night till morning ; 
and then, os the finishing stroke to 
tliis luxudous captivity, so soon as 
their incarccruliou became a little 
wearisome there was always to bo 
found some'accommodating physi¬ 
cian, who would seriously declare 
that their lives were in danger. So 
it was in tliis in.stancc, for, after 
a week’s feasting, Mademoiscllo 
Clairon was authorised, thanks to 
the certificate of the jail doctor, to 
return to hor own Iiouko, where she 
was directed to consider herself a 
prisoner, for the space of thirteen 
days mofi;. 

A deputation from the king and 
the gentlemen of the chamber, 
shortly afterwards waited upon her, 
to solicit her rc-appoaranco on tho 
stage of the Comcdie Fran^aisc, but 
, she had still at heart the terriblo 
words; La Clairon k Vhopital. * It 
is nof.’ she said, ‘the king who 
ought to solicit my ro-appeanuice at 
a theatre ho never visits,—it is tho 
public; I await the orders of tho 
public.’ But the fickle public bad 
had time, during the short abscn<50 
of its former sovereign, to choose 
another queen: it choso two, in¬ 
deed—MadcinoiscJJe Pubois and 
Mademoiselle Itaucourt—queens of 
a day, it is true, but still soificicntly 
r^al to dethrone the ancient one. 
IVludemoiselle Clairon, dreading for¬ 
getfulness like death, uo longer wil¬ 
ling to appear before a public that 
had adored her for taenty years 
only, had horses put to her carru^o 
one day, and t(mk her departuro 
from Paris. ’ I am ill,’ die said; ’ I 
am going to consult Tronchin ;’ but 
it was to Volture she went, and the 
AA 2 
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little tlicatre of Femcj ere long 
fang with her stentorian accents. 

Sne returned to Paris in the 
winter, and found winter erery- 
wbere : in her deserted house, 
among her forgetful friends, and also 
among her scattered lovers. She 
resumed, however, her former train 
of life, buttho pain of sadness sown 
in her heart had germinated. In 
vain did she summon tlie dlite of 
Parisian society to her exquisite 
peiits soupers, in vain did she re¬ 
ceive the oaths and protestations of 
M. de Valbelle, and line her car¬ 
riage with silk, in an attempt to vie 
in hixniy with the brilliant Guimard. 
She suuercd deeply, for she had 
lost, at the same time, both her 
youth and her glory; she was fated 
to live, from henceforth,•upon two 
tombs. 

Wo will pass over in silence that 
portion of our heroine’s life which 
she spent at the court of tlie IVfar- 
gravo of Anspach, a petty German 
priuco, fashioned upon tlie mod<*l of 
Louis XV., who was accustomed to 
leave to his mistresses the caro of 
Ills dominions, and wlio had oll’ercd 
her his heart and a share of his 
nalacc. Though her position at the 
Margrave’s court w'as an cejuivoeal 
one enough, it cannot be dbmod that 
during her sojourn there she did a 
great deal of good : debts, old and 
now, were gradually liquidated, 
taxes redneed, agriculture usefully 
protected, and tlie city of Anspaoh 
adorned with a monumental foun-, 
tain; while the Clairon Hospital, 
one of her last gifts to the commu¬ 
nity, put the crowning grace to her 
numerous benefactions, and ren¬ 
dered her name universally beloved, 
^ the poorer classes especially. 
Ihirn thirteen years before tne Mar- 

E rave, she might almost have been 
is mother, and he, indeed, used to 
givo her this title; but court in¬ 
trigue was brought into play to de- 
thnuie the grev^aired ifgeria, and, 
after a reign of seventeen years, she 
uitted for ever the scene of her 
iplomatio labours, and returned, 
once more, to Paris, poorer, by a 
great deal, than when she had left 
It. The illustrious actress, who 
formerly had a coach and four, and 
had seen all Paris at her feet, now 
fell into the extreme of poverty. 
But such is ever the end of those 


charming butterflies wbi(fli shine 
only in the morning of life. Made¬ 
moiselle Guimard, tat example, who, 
in the spring time of her success, 
when she had in her magnificent 
hotel a private theatre and a winter 
garden, had refused the hand of a 
prince, was very glad, in after life, 
to many her dancing-master. Sophy 
Aniould, again, after having spent 
her early years in almost unex¬ 
ampled luxury and profusion, went, 
uncomplainingly, when her winter 
had set in, to seek shelter and a 
morsel of bread at the hands of her 
hairdresser. Mademoiselle Clairon, 
who had lived as a queen and a 
sultana, who never deigned to 
hold a needle in her fingers, and 
had seen all the grand seigneurs of 
an entire generation humbly kissing 
the dust of her feet, found herself, 
at the age of sixty-five, reduced to 
the necessity of mending, with her 
own hands, her ragged dresses, of 
making her own bed, and sweeping 
out every morning the dust of her 
poor and solitary chamber. But, 
over a woman of strong mind, she 
bore her poverty bravely; she 
turned philosopher, like all the rest 
of them, in those days, and, when 
some old friei'u or acquaintance 
chaiieed to rail, she would, in con¬ 
versation, live all her bright days 
o’er again. 

By degrees, however, she met 
with some friends, and managed to 
scrape together some small portion 
of her scattered wealth. A worthy 
^ouryeowfamily took her under their 
protection, and a few rays of wintry 
sunshine illumined her declining 
years. Entirely engrossed with her 
philosophy, she wrote much, and 
more than one of her w’orks is wortliy 
of being placed beside those of J. J. 
llouBseau. In addition to her 
Mhnoires, Mademoiselle Clairon 
wrote a prodigious number of 
letters; the Comte de Valbelle bad 
received for his own share alone the 
enormous quantity of fifteen hun¬ 
dred. The loss of this correspon- 
denge is much to be regretted, if 
we may judge of it by the style of 
the small number of fetters which 
remain, wherein the most captious 
criticism can scarcely discover a 
fault, either as regards expression, 
sensibility, or purity of style and 
language. 
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Her 3£Smoiret, however, here hed 
the wid^ circle of readers, and jret 
erea this book, which was given to 
the world by the actress as a faithful 
murative of her life, is far from 
being the accurate mirror she evi* 
dently intended the public to sup¬ 
pose. Whether throug:h delicacy, or 
through a fear of speaking the whole 
truth, she has concealed many 
acts of her life, and glided hastily 
and superficially over others. What 
made the most noise, however, in 
her book was the celebrated history 
of her ghost. She relates circum¬ 
stantially in her Memoires tho 
various malicious pranks played 
upon her for some years by the 
ghost of a young Breton, whom 
she had pitiless^ left to die of 
love. In this recital, given by 
our authoress to ilio world with 
tho utmost seriousness and good 
faith, wo can easily recognise tho 
natural efiect of those visions which 
modem physiology has so clearly 
explained and accounted for; and os 
she quoted witnesses at the same 
time, wo doubt not that her friends 
had humoured her wcakn«;s8, either 
for the purpose of pleasing her, 
or for their own amusement. She 
wrote, moreover, fifty years after 
the event, and could at best only 
translate the feeble ii^ressioas of 
an irrcflective youth. This talc, be¬ 
sides, would not, wo are firmly per¬ 
suade, hare ever seen the light had 
not narratives of spirits and appa¬ 
ritions been at that period all the 
rage in the fashionable circle of 
Paris. 


An aotceM who diet, a devotee 
always resembles in our idea a boat¬ 
man pulling lustily toward an un¬ 
known shore, upon which he ev«c 
keeps his ba^Bk most periinaeiotiilj 
turned. The actress rows all her 
life among' shoals and quicksuids, 
even in the heyday of Imr youth 
nourishing u most unaccountatde 
and petrd-like love of storms 
tempests ; but when in tho evening 
of her days she finds tliat her poor 
frail bark, in its shattered and leaky 
condition will no longer sustain her, 
but is ready at ere^ wave to sink 
and leave her to her fate, she returns 
if there is yet time, and falls a kueci- 
iim suppliant on the shore. But 
Afademoiselle Clairon hod another 
method of thinking; she did not 
wish to die a devotoo on the plea 
that she dared not offer to her 
Maker a heart profaned during kalf- 
a-oeiitury by every human passion. 
One day a priest having set before 
her tho example of Mary Magdalen, 
she replied that Mary Magdalen 
had repented in her youth, she could 
still sacribco at tho root of the cross 
many worldly thoughts, and hopes, 
and passions. Site persisted then 
in dying as a philosopher; believing 
in God as the philosophers did: by 
the mind that reasons not by the 
heart which feels, and believes, and 
loves. How true it is that ‘ the 
world by wisdom knows not God!’ 

She died on the 11th Pluviose, in 
the year XL of the Eepublic one and 
indivisible, in the parish of St. 
Themos Aquinas. May she rest in 
peace! 


APKilS MOI. 


0^1 


! earlier BhaH the rose-buds blow 
In after years—those happier years ; 


And children weep, when we lie low. 
Far fewer tears—&r softer tears 


Oh! true shall boyish laughter ring 
Like tinkling chimes—in kinder times; 
And merrier shall the maidens sing, 

And 1 not there—and 1 not there! 


Like lightning in the summer night 
Their mirtb shall be—so quiok and free ; 
But oh! the flash of their delight 
I shall not see—1 may not see. 

In deeper dream, with wider range 
Those eyes shi^ shine—but not on mine; 
And oh! unblest by worldly change 
The dead must rest—the dead uiaU rest 


W. J. 
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THE SESSION AND THE MINISTRY. 


T he SesBion of 1858 will have a 
very distinct character in our 
parliamentary annals. Some scs* 
sions possess no marked features 
whatever, and leave a vague im- 
ression upon the memory; others 
are been loud and exciting while 
they lasted, but have left little or 
no results behind them; others, 
again, stood out as eras in history, 
like that of the Reform Rill or of 
Corn-Law Repeal, and wear a dra¬ 
matic and almost romantic aspect, 
such ns that memorable year when 
Peel fell from power, like a great 
captain after a great victory. The 
session which has just closed will 
not Iw famous for fiery debates or 
close divisions, neither can it rank 
with those periods of peaceful revo¬ 
lution, which mark from time to 


remaidcable — the latter unpMce- 
dented in the history of politics. 
A 'coalition* government, it had 
the misfortune of a bad name to 
begin with—a name associated is 
English minds with want of prin¬ 
ciple and want of permanence, with 
factiousness and failure — a name 
ready-made to point the sneer of 
every scribbler in Opposition news¬ 
papers, of every ranter on Opposi¬ 
tion benches. That disadvantage, 
which is as embarrassing to a go¬ 
vernment as to an individual, it has 
already outlived. We now Lai^ly 
meet with the word ‘ coalition,’ 
even in the columns of the Herald. 
Mr. Disraeli has thrown away the 
pointless weapon, and even Colonel 
Hibthorp has not picked it out of 
the dirt. But the Aberdeen Go- 


time the coarse of our constitutional 

( 'overnment. Yet it nill have a 
listory, and, we may add, a hero, of 
its own. Its history will record an 
extraordinary amount of good work 
well done, and the hero of the tale 
will undoubtedly be Mr. Gladstone. 
The last, and indeed the only great 

S ”“cal conflict since the fall of Sir 
rt Peel, was the striiggle of 
December, 1862. None who were 
present will ever forget the excite¬ 
ment of that debate, and the en- 
csounter between the thou Chancellor 
of the Exchee^uer and his successor 
which closed it; the one so despe¬ 
rate, the other so commanding; the 
one dying so game upon the Trea¬ 
sury bench, the other so strong in 
the co n fidence of victory. As Mr. 
Gladstone was the champion of the 
victorious party upon that occasion, 
so, as the author of the Budget of 
18^, has he been the foremost 
figure in tliis year's House of Com¬ 
mons. Although oth«m have played 
their parts well, no one has con¬ 
tributed so much as he has done to 
the success of Lord Aberdeen’s 
Government. About the reality of 
that Buooess there can hardly be 
two opinions. For ourselves, we 
hold, that if the Ministry were not 
to survive another year, it would 
have amply justified its formation, 
by the services which it has already 
rendered to the country. Its orimn 
and its progress have oeen equiuly 


vomment has outgrown the weak¬ 
ness of its birth as well as the 
calamity of its baptism, and has 
attained to a degree of health 
and strength surprising to friend 
and foe. Starting with no party 
tliat it could call its own, it 
has carried great measures with a 
high hand, and by majorities in. 
both Houses almost equal to those 
wielded by Sir Robert Peel. Com¬ 
posed of heterogeneous materials 
derived from ditferent regions of 
the political world, it has rivalled in 
vigour that compact administration 
which, in 1841, passed over as one 
body from the Opmsition to the 
Treasury bench, ^ay, it seems to 
have gained strength irom the indi¬ 
viduality of its members, like the 
faggot in the fable; let us say, like 
the ‘ bundle of sticks,' for we defy 
the joke of a gay weekly contem¬ 
porary, well-knomi to our club- 
room and May-Fair readers, whose 
political badinage reminds us more 
of the pleasant small-talk at Mr. 
Coning^'t table, than of that 
vulgar tongue generally employed 
by the Press, aa being more easily 
' nmforstand^ of the people.' 

But if the growth and progress of 
the Government has been rapid and 
remarkable, equally so has been the 
derayud dissolution of theDerbyite 
party. The compact array on which 
Lord Derby redionod last De¬ 
cember, as about to follow him into 
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Opposition, has dvrindicd to a num* 
ber difficult to cstiniate, but ocr* 
tainly far below that of which he 
then boasted himself the leader. 
Nothing can be more curioua than 
a comparison of the two divisions of 
the 16th of December and the 2iid 
of May, which decided the fate of 
Mr. Disraeli’s and Mr-.G-ladstone’s 
Budget, respectively, the one being 
rejected by a majority of 19, the 
other adopted by a majority of 71. 
Of those who voted with Mr. Dis¬ 
raeli upon the former occasion, 64 
did not rote with him upon tlie 
latter, while of tlicse no fewer than 
47 supported by their votes the 
financial policy of Mr. Gladstone. 
The conduct of these gentlemen is 
very intelligible. In December, 
they supported a Government re¬ 
commended to them at least by tlie 
traditions of party, while they 
doubted or disbelieved in the possi¬ 
bility of a better, or perhaps of any 
other, being found to succeed it. 
In May, they supported a Govern¬ 
ment wWch had not existed a few 
months before in any definite shape, 
but which since that time had proved 
itself fitted for the occasion, able to 
do the nation’s work well, and worthy 
or their confidence, while the Mi¬ 
nistry which th^ had endeavoured 
maintain in December was not 
only dead and gone, hut so dis¬ 
credited and disorganized as to make 
many of its former friends little 
anxious for its resurrection. Many 
things have contributed to that dis¬ 
credit,—^the breakdown of the Dis¬ 
raeli Budget, the lamentable dis¬ 
closures at the Admiralty and else¬ 
where—the very contrast of the 
present Administration. Men see 
clearly now, as they look back, that 
in spite of the estimable character 
of some of its )^embers (let us men¬ 
tion with respect the name of Mr. 
Walpole), and the genius of the 
leaders in either House, the Derby 
Government was feeble in capacity, 
without a trustworthy policy, and 
terribly wanting in true patriotism, 
because driven by the tmptati^s 
of a false position, itself the conse¬ 
quence of former political sins, to 
struggle by unworthy means for 
mere existence. The dirorganiza- 
tion of that official body is equally 
evident. It has betrayed itself by 
many incidents, in and out of 


Parliament, by many a division- 
list, by many a speech, and by 
many a silence. 

The adverse vote or absoaoe of 
Mr. Disraeli and Lord Stanley on 
more than one occasion when bigotry 
and dulnces demanded the aad of 
genius,—the hand which the former 
gallantly stretched out to Mr. 
Keogh, in a way as creditable to 
himself as it must have been pro¬ 
voking to those who sought to 
blacken the politician with whom 
they had coquetted, the libond- 
minded pamphlet on ohurch-ratea 
courageously put forth by tlio other, 
—the desertion and revenge of 
angry Derbyites who stayed away 
from the India Bill division,—the 
disavowal by Lord Derby and Lord 
ilardwicke of their Chancellor of the 
Exchequer's projected tax upon 
successions,—^tuese ore among the 
signs and tokens to which we mlude. 
But indeed they are sufficiently 
visible everywhere, in every society, 
in every club, most of all on the 
front Opposition bench. There may 
be seen, not' side by side,' but at a 
rospeotful distance, ‘the mighty 
cliieftHins’ of the Opposition,—the 
bold Baronet, who in these de- 
enerate days represents the ‘ bold 
arons’ of bfitter times, and the' gen¬ 
tleman of the press’ (or The Frees), 
representing himself, and a certain 
number of the younger or hotter 
spirits on that side of the House. 
Mr. Disraeli was once fond of writ¬ 
ing about the * Venetian’ constitu¬ 
tion of h^gland. We wonder whe¬ 
ther a new parallel between the 
habits of the two States has ever 
struck him of late, drawn from the 
peculiarity of his own position. Has 
he ever read of a gallant Condotiiere, 
suspected and mistrusted by the 
* grave and reverend sigmora,’ 
nmose battles he had fouaht F * We 
have had quite enough 0 ? your men 
of .genius,^ said one of the 'country 
party,’ the other day. It is impos¬ 
sible not to contrast with the dif- 
organization of the late Minia^ 
the excellent underatanding whiim 
seems to {tferatl among the membew 
of the present one. They have 
proved that, so long as personid pfre- 
tensions and jealousies are kept in 
clieck, politicians may act together 
in doing the work of the tune on 
which they are agreed, although not 
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bound by the ties of former par^ 
association, althongh differing in 
their habits of thou(pit, and although 
there may be questions beyond upon 
which they do not agree. Several 
incidents of the Session hare marked 
the good feeling existing between 
these once riral politicians, and hare 
shown how well they understand 
the terms upon which alone such a 
combination as theirs can be either 
iMcful or honourable. Such was 
Lord John BusseU’s cordial and 
generous tribute to Mr. Gladstone 
at the close of the Income-tax de¬ 
bate, his only answer to Mr. Dis¬ 
raeli’s taunt about * the subordinate 
of a subordinate of SirKobert Peel,’ 
and of a piece with the true pa¬ 
triotism of his conduct throughout. 
Such was the frank avowal of Lord 
Aberdeen’s difference of sentiment 
from the leader of the House of 
Commons with respect to the Itomnn 
Catholic Church, on the occasion of 
the resignation of the llotnan Ca¬ 
tholic oflicials. It must indeed he 
admitted that the union of the 
Ministry has not been tried by the 
strain of those great and weighty 
questions which bind the most 
dosely or divide the most widely the 
minds of men,—the questions of 
organic change in Church or State, 
the relations of the Clergy and Laity, 
of the Establishment ana Dissent, of 
the enfranchised and excluded classes. 

How far the Aberdeen Cabinet 
could agree in dealing with such 
subjects, or in what sense, more or 
less popular, more or less progres¬ 
sive, such agreement would be at¬ 
tained, wo will not now inquire. 
The system of open questions is, of 
course, an expement suited only to 
proposals of an isolated character, 
or not yet ripe for decision, such as 
the Bafiot and the Church-rate mo¬ 
tions of this year. But, although 
Parliamentary reform has been put 
off, and English Church reform nas 
not disturbed the harmony of public 
men, and the statue quo of the Irish 
Church is preserved, yet, in other 
directions, a vast deal of work has 
been done. Taxation and finance 
have been the great subjects of the 
Session. A Budget of unexampled 
magnitude and importwee has 
gained a large support in Parlia¬ 
ment, and a yet larger in the 
country, and has been carried in 


almost all its parts, in the teeth of a 
protracted tliough not powerful Op¬ 
position. There never was a more 
genuine success than that of Mr. 
Gladstone's financial scheme, be¬ 
cause there never was one less 
owing to the mere influences of 
party. Instead of finding a party 
eager to support a^ proposal they 
might make, the Government had 
to create a majority, by its own ex¬ 
ertions. We do not mean to imply 
that the political combinations of 
this year bear much appearance of 
permanence, but, for the present, 
the Ministry has certainly made its 
party by its policy, and mainly by 
the nnancial policy of its Chancellor 
of the E.\Aequer. His great 
achievement has been the Succes¬ 
sion-tax, a measure of historical im¬ 
portance, closely connected with the 
whole course of our recent commer¬ 
cial legislation, and very significant 
of the present relation between the 
tn o great classes, which now share 
and struggle for political power 
among us,—the old interest of feu¬ 
dalism and land, the new interest of 
trade and manufacture. Nothing 
can be more interesting than to ob¬ 
serve the manner in which these 
contests have been hitherto con¬ 
ducted and terminated. Nothing 
can be more hopeful for the future^ 
fortunes of England. The commer¬ 
cial class, with us, has always, in¬ 
deed, been the aggressor, because, 
as the younger and rising body, it 
has naturally fought its way towards 
equality of power and privilege with 
the ancient territorial interest,which 
onceoecupiedalmostthe wholeregion 
of the Constitution, But these victo¬ 
ries have never degenerated into the 
dangerous trium^s of class over 
class, which less fortunate times and 
countries have so often seen. IThe 
aggressors have always been aided 
and welcomed by a strong party in 
what may be called the conquered 
territory, and the veiy struggle itself 
has formed new ties between the con¬ 
tending interests. Thus the Beform 
Bill was a political victoiy gained by 
the commercial class, with the aid 
of popular excitement from below, 
but also by the alliance of the Whig , 
aristocracy from above. The repeu 
of the Corn-Laws was a great triumph 
of trade over a commercial system 
established for the supposed advan- 
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tage of the land, but it was gained 
not merely by the conourrence or 
submisaion ot that section of the 
aristocracy which had adopted tho 
cause of reform, but actually under 
the leadership of that statesman who 
had headed tW ‘ Country' and Con- 
Bcrvatire party itself. Tftic termina* 
tion of a ftscarcxemption enjoyed by 
the territorial interest, by tiie ex¬ 
tension of the tax upon successions 
to the land, has come about in a 
manner precisely similar. The com¬ 
bination of parties which has carried 
Mr. Gladstone’s Succession-tax in 
1853. is identical with that which re¬ 
pealed tho Corn-Laws in 1846, the 
only difierence being that statesmen 
who acted together from opposite 
sides of the two Houses on that 
occasion, now act together as col- 
leagues in the same Ministry. But 
the Opposition now, as then, con¬ 
sisted of tho ‘Country Party,* tiiougli 
deserted to a greater degree by their 
best men, and worse olficcred than 
before, while the majority was made 
up of the Badical and Coraraereial 
representatives, the Whigs, and a 
scetion of ‘ Conservatives,’ including 
large numbers of that landed no¬ 
blesse, titled and untitled, who thus 
wisely joined in laying tho burden of 
tho new tax upon their own shonl- 
^<‘rs. How characteristic the whole 
proceeding is of Knglish society 
and English polities! No mere 
triurapli of Plebeian over Patrician, 
or of Trade over Land ; no insolent 
victory of the New, no humiliation 
of tlie Old. The author of the mea¬ 
sure is a man, sprung like Peel, 
from Uie ranks of commerce, 
adopted by the ancient governing 
class; ilie head of the Ministry 
which carried it, is a noble who 
rebnkesthc petulance of some of his 
bretliren, and tells them plainly that 
‘ they seem dilposed to act on the 
rinciple which actuated the ‘ bold 
arons' of old,—that of feudal ex¬ 
emption from burdens borne by the 
rest of the community,’ and that 
‘ the object of the present measure 
is to extend to them a system of 
taxation applicable to their feirow 
subjeots.’ Certainly, if sharp and 
settled distmetions between class 
and class .have their charm and 
their blessing, as they undoubtedly 
have, especially in calm and sta- 
tionaiy times, our shifting system 


of ecnnplexity and oompromise is far 
more ravomable to the peaoeM 
settlement of political questions m 
an age of turmoil and ohaime, Sueh 
an age has evils enou^ of its own 
in the very attitudes of aggression 
and self-defenoo; which afferent 
classes assume, in false pride and 
exclusiveness on one side, in vulgar 
insolence or imitation on the oUier; 
in that mutual jealousy and estrange¬ 
ment which underlies even politioal 
combinations. But if there must 
be such a struggle, it cannot well 
be more safely and hopefully con¬ 
ducted than in our own country and 
times. May wo not hope that tho 
world will yet regain some of tho 
better feelings of an earlier age, 
along with that greater individual 
frcecTom and social justice, the crav¬ 
ing for which goes ihr to justify the 
restlessness of our ow’n. 

But we must turn from tho more 
remote reflections which legislation 
so characteristic of the present state 
of parties and classes amongst us 
not unnaturally suggests, to tho im- 
niodiato cflucts of the measure itself. 
Tho tax upon successions having 
secured the wise acquiescence of 
Income-tax reformers, that great 
impost has been renewed for seven 
years (a that which, before Mr. 
Gladstone made his great speech, 
wo should have pronounced impos¬ 
sible), and, under many dilBcultics, 
in the teeth of bitter opposition, ex¬ 
tended to Ireland. The finances 
thus placed upon a most stable and 
powerful, footmg, the Ohancellor of 
the Exchequer lias been able to ac¬ 
complish all those fiscal remissions 
and reforms which ho had condition¬ 
ally promised. Tho Tea duties have 
been lowered to 1«. in tho pound, 
and a foundation thus laid fur that 
extended commerce with China 
which the strange events now going 
on in that empire seem to fore- 
sliadow. The stamps have been re¬ 
duced ; tho Assessed Taxes reduced 
and improved. The taxes upon Soap 
and Advertiaements have boea 
abolished; and the tari£f in general 
has lieen revised, the changes includ¬ 
ing a reduction of duty upon many 
articles of food which enter largely 
into the comforts and neoossaries of 
the people. So much for this great 
financial scheme, which has bueu 
carried through with a patient and 
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sustained ability equal to that which 
conceived it. 

The second great work of the ses¬ 
sion, the renewal of the gOTemment 
of India, is to ns, we must confess, a 
for less satisfactory piece of legisla¬ 
tion than that which w'e hare been 
describing. The Bill has been car¬ 
ried with an ease which proves the 
strength of the Government, but it 
does not owe its success to the 
courage or wisdom of its provisions. 
Having expressed so recently our 
opinion of the measure, we will only 
repeat here that it leaves the Indian 
question unsettled, which is at least 
some consolation for Indian re¬ 
formers, whilst the opposition wdiich 
it provoked and deserved has had 
the good effect of rousing public 
attention to a great subject upon 
which public opinion is miserably 
uninformed. At all events, de¬ 
mands for peace, and the works 
of peace, are likely to bo more 
strenuously pressed than heretofore 
upon the rulers of India. Wo ean- 
not quit this subject without calling 
the attention of our readers to the 
masterly pamphlet of Mr. Cobden 
on the Burmese war—a w ar which 
appears to us to have been one of tlio 
most uimccessary contests in which 
the Indian Govcruineflt ever cii- 
gaged. 

In the other departments of Go¬ 
vernment a great deal of work lias 
been done, as might have been ex¬ 
pected from the strong hands in 
which almost all of them are placed. 
Sir James Graham has carried into 
law the recommendations of the 
Naval Commission for manning the 
fleet, has established a system of 
coast volunteers, and Las maintained 
his reputation as an administrator in 
that department which has not. for 
many years, engaged the interest 
or excited the just pride of the 
nation to such a degree as at the 
present moment. 

Mr. Cardwell has, in an unpre¬ 
tending but effeetud manner, re¬ 
lieved the shipping interest of those 
grievances ivith respect to pilotage, 
light dues, &o., about which Mr. 
Disraeli made such a flourish of 
trumpets in his financial statement. 
The tree admission of foreign sea¬ 
men to employment in Britiw ships 
is remarkable, as the finishing blow 
to the old mercantile system. 


In law reform less perhaps hM 
been accomplished than the public 
had a right to expect. But the 
Charitable Trusts Act is a great 
achievement, and must gladden 
the heart of everyone who has ever 
thought of the provoking abuses 
which have long shackled or buried 
those widely-distributed funds, and 
of the wearisome and almost hope¬ 
less crusade against them begun 
years ago by the heroism of I^rd 
Brougham. We may hope that those 
foundations, when once set free from 
obsolete obligations, and economi¬ 
cally administered, will aid in sup¬ 
plying moans, so hardly obtained on 
a suflicient scale, for the great work 
of national education. Lord John 
Biisseirs bill upon that subject, 
which is a step in the right direc¬ 
tion. has been postponed from sheer 
necessity. Whether the llefonn 
Bill of 1864 will leave room for any 
other great subject next yoar may be 
doubted ; but certainly the present 
Government is likely to conciliate 
both the Church and the Dissentei's 
to an unusual degree, and so ought 
to use its advantages by making 
education a leading object in its 
future policy. 

The prineij-al subjects with which 
the Colonial Ollice has had to deal 
have been the Constitution of 
Jamaica, the Canada Clergy B.e- 
sen'cs, and, in conjunction with the 
Home Department, that of Se¬ 
condary Punishments. The ques¬ 
tion of ecclesiastical endowments in 
Canada is so closely connected in 
many minds with similar questions at 
home, and so much alarm has been felt 
lest principles admitted there should 
be imported hero, that it seemed 
doubtiui whether the British Par¬ 
liament would consent to leave tlie 
right and responsibility of decision 
iu this, as in other dhmestic matters, 
to the colony itself. It is well that 
wo have had a Government able and 
willing to induce the two Houses to 
ta ke that wise course—adrice in which 
men like Sir "William Molesworth 
and Mr. Gladstone conscientiously 
concurred, however much they might 
differ iu the disposal of the Kc-serves 
if they sat in the Parliament of 
Canada. ' 

The almost entire abolition of 
transportation was another work 
waiti^ to be done, which the pre* 
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Bent GK>venuneQt has accomplished. 
It imnlies, no doabt, a great and 
oritical change in the disposal of oar 
criminals; and some part of the new 
system, such as the domestic ticket' 
of-Icare pikn, must bu regarded ns a 
doubtful experiment. Yet, what¬ 
ever may be our embarrassment in 
finding a substitute for transporta¬ 
tion, we plainly had no right to 
sacrifice tne interests, or oven the 
feelings, of the colonists to our own: 
and the very increased dilBouity of 
the cure of crime may make us 
more earnest in its prevention. The 
' simple rule, the good old plan’ of Go- 
vernment in dealing with offenders 
was, ‘ Hang themsince then, it 
has been ‘Transport them;’ just 
as the idle or ignorant school¬ 
master prefers the rod or the 
black-hole to the trouble of a 
more enhghtened discipline. But 
the State will assume one of its 
highest olBces if it undertakes to 
watch and check tlio growth of 
outhful crime, a difficult problem, 
ut one which the labours of zealous 
* men have fortunately, at this very 
moment, gone far to resolve. 

The abolition of transportation is 
not the only labour which the youth¬ 
ful Hercules of the Home Ollice has 
performed. That personage, w'ho in 
nianj parts of Europe i.s as much a 
^mythical character as any hero of 
antiquity or paladin of romance, 
after a loug life of knight-errantry 
in foreign parts, has turned his arms 
with uudiminished vigour against 
the hydras and chimeras of society 
at homo. Seriously, Lord Palinor- 
stoii, with his enterprising spirit and 
good-humoured obstinacy, was just 
riio man to assault successfully such 
social nuisances a.-) betting houses, 
metropolitan burials, and smoke; 
but hui heaviest task must liavo been 
that of comph?ting the organization 
of the militia. It is impossible not 
to admire the energy and love of 
work which carries a man long used 
to the more exciting sphere of 
foreign affairs through the dull drud¬ 
gery of the Home Otficc—the dreary 
deputations, the perpetual vellry- 
men, and country squires. Iklr. 
Eitzroy has shown himself worthy 
of his chief in his crusade against 
the cabs, just one of those useful, 
troublesome tasks which pnblic men 
in tluB land of laisser fa<re, are shy 


of undertaking, and whidi the 
Ecommist aotu^ly condemns as a 
gross violation of tiie principles of 
free trade. 

The most importantlrish question 
bosides the budget which has been 
bi'foro Parliament is that of the re¬ 
lations between landlord ai^ tenant 
in Ireland. A scries of bills upon 
that subject.nrepared by Mr. Napier, 
and adopted by tlio Government, 
niter discussion and modiiioation in 
a very laborious select oommittee, 
wore carried through the Commons. 
They are iuiendea, so far as tho 
legislation they contain is new, to 
])rovidc some remedy for admitted 
evils, which continue to supplv a 
fund for ini.schiovous agitation. Mr. 
Napier, silting upon that side of tho 
House whore landlordism and 
tenant right, orangeism and ultra- 
montantsm are sostranijely jumbled 
together; where Sir William Ver- 
ner elbows Mr. Huffy, and Mr. 
Spooner fraternizes with Mr. Lucas, 
nossossed advantages in dealing with 
liis inllammatory subject which no 
one upon tho other benches could 
have enjoyed. He was able to keep 
his hot landlord friends tolerably 
cool, uhilo Ilia neighbours of tho 
brigade were more gracious to a 
Herbyite Miau they would Ivave been 
to a member of the Government. 
He, as well ns tho Government 
itself, deserves gre^at credit for an 
able and liberal attempt to settle a 
dangerous question. But the bills 
reached tho Lords too late for effec¬ 
tive discussion, and indeed provokeil 
there ah outbreak of landlordism 
which makes their future success 
very doubtful. 

IVith respect to foreign affairs wo 
will only say that if the angry 
language which we have heard used 
by the friends of Ijord Aberdeen 
and Lord Palmerston represented 
any real division in the Cabinet, 
sych difference has not betrayed 
itself in Parliament. The policy of 
the Government has secured a closo 
and cordial union with Eraiicts has 
gained — what could liardly have 
been expected—the co-operation of 
Austria, and seems to have saved 
Turkey from humilialiou without a 
war, while our preparations for that 
terrible alternative liave been of tho 
most imnosing kind. Ministers have 
declarea their intention of insisting 
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upon tbe immediate evacuation of 
the Pauubian provinces W the Rus- 
aian armies; and Lord falmerston 
rlosed tbe seasion by an assertion of 
his confident belief that such would 
be the case. 

Wo have said enoujih to show 
that the session of 1863 has been 
peculiarly a session of work, and of 
work mainly done by Government. 
The most in^rtant private enter¬ 
prises wore Lord Blandford’s J^is- 
eopal and Capitular Estates Bill, 
which was postponed, and Mr. Mil¬ 
ner Gibson’s renewed attempt to 
reform the system of county taxa¬ 
tion and aumiuistration; another 
herculean labour which Lord Pal¬ 
merston has gallantly undertaken. 
The work has been accompanied 
witli a vast deal of talk, but there 
have beenfewer remarkable speeches 
than usual. Since the ‘coalition’ 
topic has broken down, and Sir John 
Pakington has assumed the leader¬ 
ship of the country gentlemen, Mr. 
Disraeli’s vocation seems to be gone. 
His princiml objects have been, to 
play the Foreign Minister of the 
Opposition, and to avoid committing 
himself as to the future. Mr. Mac¬ 
aulay delighted the House, contain¬ 
ing so many men who only knew 
him as a writer, with twointcrosting 
and vehement essays, one upon the 
history of the judicial element in 
Parliament, apropos of tho Judges 
Exclusion Bill, which ho dcfcaU-d at 
its last stage; the other upon the 
Government of India. But, ne.yt 
to Mr. Gladstone, the foremost 
figure in the Parliamentary melee 
has undoubtedly been that of John 
Bright. Often wanting in taste and 
tact, he has shown hunself more than 


ever a most powerful and ready de¬ 
bater f and, evideAtly growing out 
of the trammels of the narrow ^ool 
in''wluch he was bred, he has raised 
and improved both the^ form and 
substance of his speeches, and has 
gained considerable infiuence over a 
large and varied section of the House 
of Commons. 

Besides public committees upon 
such important subjects as India, 
railway legislation, assurauce asso¬ 
ciations, criminal and destitute chil¬ 
dren, the National Gallery, rural 
police, &c., private business and 
election petitions have consumed a 
vast deal of time and labour. For 
some days in the height of the ses¬ 
sion, some forty committees filled 
all the rooms along the corridors of 
the Palace, and occupied even tho 
division lobbies of tho House itself. 

The mention of tho election com¬ 
mittees, which have done tlieir w'ork 
so thorougliiy, aud have had so great 
an infiuence on public opinion, re¬ 
minds us of that promisca reform of 
the representation which their reve- ^ 
latioiis have rendered more than ever' 
imperative. Many may doubt whe¬ 
ther Lord Aberdeen’s Ministry will 
be able to agree upon a aucstion of 
80 organic a kind; Liberals may fear 
that It Mill be tooconsorvalivejCon¬ 
servatives, that it will be too radical ^ 
but we have great hopes that it wilP 
be of such a stamp, neither timid 
nor onesided, ns shall satisfy the 
reasonable expectations of the coun¬ 
try, and leave Parliament a freer 
and fitter instrument of that social 
improvement which ought to be the 
end and object of every change in 
our representative system. 
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hoivover, for tiu' cliargos 
in (lotnil. Tho first poraon 
nlludi'd to is undonhtt'illy Loicoster, 
or Lord Roborl Dndloy; n.s wo slndl 
first moot with him, and, as Ids oaso 
is iilto)folhcr tho most important, wo 
aro glad to hogiu with it. Tlio olia- 
raotor of lhi.s nobloman, as it has 
omiiodown to iia, is soohjootionnblo, 
Hint fho regard which Elizabeth is 
known to Jiuvo folt for liini has boon 
of itself oonsidorod to ho almost a 
prosnmjition of tlic truth of tlie in¬ 
trigue hot w eon them. From an early 
time those who most ndniirod hi“r 
felt a dillienlly in accounting for it, 
and Camden is even driven to have 
recourse to a conjunction of llie 
planet.s. Ihit if Camden's judgment 
of Leicester's real l■ba^^ct^■r Itc any¬ 
thing near the truth, tin ri' is im oc¬ 
casion to look so far, and modern 
historians would flml it didicult to 
recognise their own idea in the por- 
»trait which ho has left us. Eliza¬ 
beth had bi'ou the companion of tho 
young Dudleys in her childh<K>d; 
slic laid grown up with tlmm at the 
court of her fatluT, and in lateryears 
Jjonl Robert had been her com- 

i innion in imprisonment in the 
Power. She had thus been long 
and elosely acquainted with him, 
and, in addition to tho associations 
of early friendship, she knew him to 
pisaesH many high qualities which 
would bt' valuable in a jniblic ser¬ 
vant. Whilg he w as the most ae- 
coiniiiished gimtlcman in England, 
In* was second only to Cecil in the 
strength of his umlcrstanding, and 
second neither to liini nor to any 
one in his atlaclunent to liis mistress. 
No one really competent to form an 
uide})endcnt ojiinum can (jUiftion 
this, and he had as yet given no 
cause cither to her or to i he world 
to Buppwe that he had uuahtics of a 
less creditable kind. nat he after¬ 
wards liccame it is less easy to ascc*- 
tain, but it is not undesirable to no¬ 
tice a few of the iiiorc glaring mis¬ 
conceptions about him which arc 
Toil. XLTIII. NO. CCLXXXyn. 


generally jwevalenl, niul which aro 
wliolly witliout aiilhentle support. 
Ills uiiuriage vvilh Amy liohsart, 
which i.s siijiposcd to havi' been 
secret, was a public and splendid 
eereuioiiial, niid i.s recorded in Ed¬ 
ward the Sixth'.s diary as having 
taken ]>l:u;e at Sion llousi' before 
tlic Court. She lived ten years w ilh 
him, ami not an niifheiitie s,)llahlo 
has transpired to show that the eon- 
ncxion was eitlier imwcleoiiu' to her 
family or iiiiluippy in ilst'lf. It is 
true ihat lii’i* dentil in lodO, before 
the cireiimsIaiiecR of il were known, 
provoked injurious repwls against 
Ihidley, and Mr. Leier, an eminent 
JVoteslaiil clergy man. wrote ear- 
imslly to feed, telling lulu the 
riiiiiour.s whicli were current, and 
begging that an inquiry might he 
miulc. Tlie suspicion mil iirally arose 
from Dudley’s laiour w illiElizaliclii, 
which had icmpicd iiim, il was siiji- 
lORcd, to remove the obstacle wbicli 
ay in tlu* way of his ambitioii; ntul 
Ibis suspicion tiic reading and writ¬ 
ing ]>ublic, nlw'tiv.s disjami'd (o be¬ 
lieve the worst wlieiiever it is ]) 0 s- 
silile, have been generally agreisl to 
aceept,foran acknowledged fact ob- 
viously and certainly true. Il still 
remained ineredible, lioweicr, to 
some jiciwons, that if Diulh'V was 
really at the time bclieied to Iiave 
been guilty of suclui l•l•inu^ ami if 
the .suspicion had eluiig tir hint, he 
ctmld have Imen jdlowed to nimiin 
on tenns of eonlidentiul inlinmey 
with .Elizabeth! and recent diseo- 
'vcrics have now juslitied llieir in- 
iTcdiility and jdae<'d Ids iiinocem o 
beyond i|uestion. The Oovermrient 
Iwl antii’ipaled Mr. Js ver's rei|uest. 
An inquest was laid at I'limnor, 
whieli w its ]mqiosely made as slriet 
a.H ]tossible; the jury w ere composed 
of Hubstaiitial (Jxfyrdsliire eouulry 
gentlemen, and amongst tliem jHir- 
sonal enemies of Antboiiy E'oster, 
at whose house Lady j>udley died; 
the result was a distinct declara¬ 
tion that tUo dealU was ‘ a very mis* 
£ £ 
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fortuDC.’* 'I'licro wuh no unwillinf;- 
no88 in till* jury to find I'oiil pluv, if 
tliem had lictTi foul jday to ilnil, aa 
may be sfcii in llic report of the in- 
voatigation; and Dudley, with an 
evident ron8cif)iianrss of the liability 
to suspicion to which his position ex¬ 
posed him, urged tliein by every 
means in Ids power to be as strict 
and as <-areftd as possible. He had 
no reason to fear tluit inciuiry would 
convict him, but he nad every 
reason to fear tlie want of irnpiiry, 
wJiich might leave him open to 
calumny. 

1L is remarkable that every one* of 
the liuaviest e.liarges against Leicester 
breaks down in tlie same manner. 
Tjiero is not one whi<‘h w ill bear iii- 
vestigating; both this story of the 
murder and all tlie rest are taken 
from a jiamplilet, writk'n by I'ar- 
sons tlie .Tesnit, called Leicester's 
Commonwealth, otlienvise Father 
Carsniis’ (Ireen Coat, which ac- 
ipiircd an infamous notoriety as the 
most lying of all the lying publica¬ 
tions of the day; and it is hard to 
know why, what was then infamous, 
should, by mere hijise of tim<‘, have 
become honourable and credible. A 
circumstantial reply to it was pub¬ 
lished by authority, and a^ volunteer 
answer, which is one long blaze of 
scorn and indignation, by Sir LMiiliji 
Sidney. According to Sir I’hilii) 
Sidney, who knew liini long and in¬ 
timately. the Karl of Leicester was 
a cavalier .sans reproehe, a noble and 
gallant gentleman, and we cannot 
tell why Sidney 8 word is not ns 
good ns that of V^ather Parsons. The 
latter w»' know could lie, and Sidney 
has always sc'cnii'd to us a man who 
could not if he had tried. Lord 
North, writing to Ilurleigli on Lei¬ 
cester’s death, speaks of him ns 
having ‘ in his life advanced the 
glory of (irod. loyally sen-ed his 
soMMvign, and lived and died w ith 
honour;’ and regards liis death ‘ns 
a great and general loss to the w hole 
land.’ '\NTiat a moekeiT if he w ere 
the monster which henasbeende- 
siTibod! We have not the slightest 
hope of convincing the English 
luiblic that a fact of which they are 
so indignantly certain, is no more * 
than a mistake; we shall be satisfied 
if they will acknowledge that there 
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is something to bo said on the other 
sideof thc(|ue8tion,undw'iUtakeaomc 
occasion hcreafler (siu-h of them asare 
cUBpo.scd to write or publish anything 
on the subject) to read the account 
of Lord Leicester which they will 
find in the Slftney Papers. In the 
meantime w'hat wo now most desire 
is to discover the real footing on 
which he stood with Elizabeth ; and 
with a view towards discovering 
what it was, to find out, as we easily 
can, in what light it was regarded by 
such a man as Sir William Cecil. Tf 
we find Sir William Cecil’s coriccj)- 
tion of it jrrobable, consi.stcnt m 
itself, and consistent w'ith (ho ac¬ 
counts of other persons who had near 
and constant opportunities of ob¬ 
serving, this will go far to satisfy us 
that Cecil saw it truly; at any rate 
it will be asiibstaiitial comitcrweight 
to what we may’^ liiid afterw'arils 
brought forward to the contrary. 
And here our difliculty is rather with 
the abundaueo of our materiids. 
Pcrhajis the following is the most 
explicit. It is a letter from Cecil to 
Christopher Mundt, political agent 
at Maximilian’s Court:— 

Nrgarc luuii] possum (]uiri is nohilis 
nostcr, <lc <pio ajiHil nos non incdiocris 
extitit cx])cctatio, nirniniiii DuniinuH 
Itoliortus taiilil cxistiiiiationo o.st digrins 
lit incrito possit ohsc ftcgiiac niiiritiis. 
VcniTii line luiiciun iili ftux* inijiedinicn- 
turn, (piisl Uiitas sit sulicssc ItcgliiH': 
Holuiiupic CO nomine propter ortiiiii 
siiiim inijiar es.se videtur Iteginn! iit sit 
luiiritiiH. Attamen jirojiter virtiite.s, 
j'nipter aniiiii ct corporis egiegias ct 
lieroic.'is dok‘S, iU incrito tnio cst chums 
Regintc, ut no fiiitroni gcmiiuiiiin jdiis 
■niiurc piKssit. L.\ tjuo qui Ib-ginam non 
ut par eat sincere nOrunt, solcaut sieponti- 
nuTo conjicere oiirii futiimm inarituni. 
Ego vem video ct intelligo, earn aoluni- 
niiKlo deloctiin illo, [iropter honoatissim.'wi 
sna-s ct nira.s virtutes. Nitiilijuc inagis 
exerccri in illoniin colhspiio, qnaiu quisl 
cum virtntc coliapieat ac a tuqii amoris 
gnnoro alioniasinuim cst. 

Notliing can be more distinct or 
more clear. The Queen w'as very 
fond of Lord llobcrt, liis qualities, 
iu tlie opinion of Cecil, fully deserv¬ 
ing such fondness. She hod thought 
of marrying liim. but it was not for 
the interest of the State that she 
should do so, and she loved him as 
aVery dear brother. It is at least pos- 


* See Romance of the Peerage, voL i. Appendix A. 
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Bible that tliifi may have been true: 
the question is, Was it trueP 

()u the 4th of June, 1505, the 
Aiuitrion oiubaasadur in Loudon, n»- 
ferriiq; to tlie pmiosed treaty of 
marriage between Elisabeth nuu the 
Areliduke, writes to Maximilian :— 

Kl cum tutius hujus ncf^rotii maximus 
author ct promotor sit ct orit lUustrU- 
BimtiN Doiiiimis Comes Leicestn'iiMis Ma- 
ji’st.ati vestra* tVsarea*, et Art-hiduci 
(.'arolo lie toti (loiiiui Aiistriiwa' afTec- 
tioimtisHiiiiUH (sici ut (le«litiHHimus, et qui 
a seiviiisHimit Uegiii^l fiiiieero et eiistissi- 
mo atipii' honestissimo aiiiori> Uiiiquam 
I rater genu.aiius Heniper amatur, Hiiiiimo 
ojiere eomlue»T«! meo jmlieio vidoretiir, 
lit Majestiw M'Htra t’owirea, et seiviiis- 
miiiiH Areliiduv (.'arolus ]ini'ih.tum lllim- 
trissiinnio Domiuum (Umiiteiu, fVaU^niis* 
litten.H salutareiit et gratifieareutur. 

Here is the opinion of an ambns- 
sudiir on an int|)ort:int and deliealo 
ernmd, wlio Mould uiiturally bo 
jealous for the honour of his Tiinster, 
and least of all Mouhl dare to deeeive 
him on a point so eritieal; who mus 
evidently UAMire of the rumours 
M liieh had gone abroad, yet m ho de¬ 
liberately speaks of the (^iieen’s 
feeling as ‘ the most ehiisU- and 
honourable alleetion of a sister for a 
brother;’ and of Ijeieester himself 
as having exerted himself in the 
highest degree to promote the mar¬ 
riage. I'lns is in perfect keeping 
Hith uhat we quoleu from (Veil. 

.Again: in tlie winter of 15t)4-5. 
Elizabeth, iiotw ith.stunding Mary 
Stuart's pertinai'iou.s refusal to with- 
rlraw her prenf/tf claim to the Eng¬ 
lish crown, hud determined to lu-- 
knowhulge her for her sneecssor if 
she would marry Bome Irnglish 
nobleman in whose loyalty she her¬ 
self hiul eonlidenee. Mary had af¬ 
fected to aei|uiesee, and Elizabeth 
Used on Jsird Jbibert. Dudley as a 
pro]ier jiersifli. Melville, then on a 
Homi-oliieiai visit to the Elnglish 
Court, tells us in his memoirs that 
Elizabeth— 

said she esteemed Dudley as her hro- 
tlier and her best friend, w horn she would 
liave herself married haul she minded 
liave taken an husband ; but, beiflig de- 
tertiiiiifd to end her life in virginity, she 
M'ished that the Quwm her sister might 
marry him as the ineetest of all otliers. 
For beiiig mntcheil with him. it wouhl 
best remove out id ber mind all fears and 
Muspi<*iun. And that the Oncen, my 
mistress, might have the higlier estci in 


of him, 1 w'Hs requirod to atay till I 
should see him Eiwl of Leiceator wid 
Ilaron uf Denbigh, which was done at 
Westminster witli great solomnity. 

Once more: in 1571, wlieu it was 
proposed that Elizalioth ahonld 
marry the Duke of Aiijou, and WaJ- 
suigham had gone to Paris to nego¬ 
tiate the treaty, ho told the (Jueen 
Mother that— 

in this matter her Majesty hail made 
ehuiee of two cumiselloni, the one the 
Earl of Leicester, whom she tiudoth well 
to allow of any marriage which her Ma¬ 
jesty liket.li, though otherwise wrongfully 
douhted, the other ihii Lonl Durleigh. 

. . . 'I'o this she ((.'atinu'iiie) answemi, 
that those two counsellors being of her 
Majesty's clioice she could not but viTy 
well allow of; and, as to my Lord of 
Jsiieester, she hiul many ways goudeiiiise 
to judge him as a furlheivr uf the mateli. 
Oit/t/ta, jj. till. 

In u previous leller to Walsing- 
liaiii, Leieesier had hiiiiHelf alluded 
to Catherine's douhts of Eliznlteth'H 
Biiieerity in desiring the marriage, 
and hail added— 

I do verily helieve her Majesty’s mind 
is other tliiin it liatli hi-eii, and more ri> 
Holutely deleniiiiieil than at any time 
bcbjie. (iod's blessing upon her for us 
all, that we may live and see her bring 
forth of her own insly such lut may here 
after HuoeiS.Ml!is well in that hap))incHH as 
in the enjoying of her kingdom. 

We iniglit multiply these extracts 
indefinilidy, hut then* is no oeeasiim 
for it. The geni'ral eoneeplion, as 
it wiw formed hy competent persons, 
is sullieienlly intelligilile. Jl(>re is 
u nohlemaii, valuable as a miiiister, 
and attractive as iimun. JIis(^neeii, 
under prefisure to marry, and easting 
her eyes round Jier in iier ditlieiilty, 
allows them for a time to rest upon 
him. Satisfied that such a marriage 
wouhl he of no lulvantage to tin* 
State she does not pursue it, hut 
euiitinnes to regard lilin OBahrother. 
lie remains a vabmhle mein her of 
her Council, and appi'ura taking an 
a<*t,ive inU^rest in fnrtliering more 

f iroiniaing allianeeH, eonlenterl for 
timself to Hurrender wliatever am¬ 
bit ions hopes he may have been led 
to entertain. This \iew of the mat¬ 
ter has no internal difficulties that 
we know of, and is in keeping with 
the other history of tlie time and of 
his employments in it. He was en¬ 
gaged in the most arduous public 
sen ice which huxS ever fallen to Eng- 
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Hall Minisicrs. Tie was Clianrellor 
of Oxford, and the fii'st introducer 
there r)f tlio eolle{{iate system; and 
wherever ho is spoken of in the cor- 
respondcriee of the time by liigh dig¬ 
nitaries of Chureli or State, it is 
always witli a respect proportioned 
to t)u> character oi tlie writer. The 
question u liich we liavo to ask our¬ 
selves is, Whether it was possible, 
notwithstanding all wliieh we have 
said, that ho ^ as living through tlio 
whole of this period in culpable in¬ 
timacy wdth the Queen. On the 
FurfjMJO of it wo should answer, im- 
ossiblo ; but it is a matter of evi- 
ence, and 3)r. Lingaril shall prove 
it in Ids own words :— 

woni.m who desjiiHCH tlio safo- 
gnanlH imwt ho eemteut to forfeit tho 
I'opiit.'itinn of ^‘J).^^!tity. It was not long 
l»cfor<: lier farnilianty with Dudley pro¬ 
voked (li.shonouiahle re]»ort.H. At first 
they gave her ])ain, hut her foeliiigs were 
soon blunted hy ]iasHiou ; in tho face of 
the wholi- court shu asHignisl to her siiji- 
]>t>Hcd }>ara)iK>ur an apartment ooutigu- 
oUH to licr own liedeh.amhur. and hy this 
indecent act jiroved that she was becoiiu; 
rcgardlcsH of her character and callous to 
cveiy sense of shame.— Lin^anl, viii. p. 
40(i, fourth ed. 

To this pa.saagc he attaches a note 
giving his authority—no less a per¬ 
son tlian a bishop and an« ambassa¬ 
dor—and he adds furtlierparticulars 
from the bishop’s own despatches:— 

(Quadra. Bishop of Aquila, in tho bo- 
ginniiig of l.'iGl, infonns tho King, that, 
.‘wroording to eommon belief, the Queen 
lived with Dudley; that in one of his 
audiences Elizabeth sjioke to him respoct- 
iiig this report, and, in proof of its im¬ 
probability, showed him tlio situation of 
her apartment and iM'dcharnbor. lint in 
a sliort time she deprived lierself of this 
plea; under tho pretext tliat Dudley’s 
apartment in a lower story of the p.'dace 
was nuwliolesome, she reniovcil him to 
.another contiguous to her owti chamher. 

Tlio story is repeated by Miss 
Slriokland as a proof of Elizabeth’s 
indelicacy, if it need not imply any¬ 
thing tvorse; and, as it stands, not 
w'ithout appearance of reason; al¬ 
though, indeed, few of us will be dis¬ 
posed to accept Dr. Lingard’s first 
position, and ntbnit that, because a 
woman despises impertinence, she is 
justly exjiosed to it. For tho 
arvimgements of the palace there 
may have been a thonsand excellent 
reasons, with winch it is impossible 
that vre can bo acquainted. WTiat 


would any one of ourselves tliink of 
a foreigner presuming to draw con¬ 
clusions on tho morality of one of 
our own households from the dispo¬ 
sition of the sleeping rooms P But in 
this case we are not thrown upon our 
c^rity for coniecturo. Dr. Lingard 
did not cany tlxo best of figures in 
his last charge, and we shall not find 
him faring any better witli this. 

The Bishop of Aquila, as Lingard 
perfectly u'cll knew, was again and 
again cletcctcd in treasonable in¬ 
trigues. Ho Imd protected a mur¬ 
derer in his hou.se, and furnished 
liim with the means of escape from 
justice, and w'as in notorious eonvs- 
pondcncc with the most disaffected 
^ persoTis in the countrj". In conse¬ 
quence of Fucli conlinucd ‘abuse of 
bis place and privilege,’ Elizabefli 
was again ami againoliligi'd toapjily 
for bis recall, and Philip, not think¬ 
ing jiropor to eoniply, and the niis- 
eonduct of which slio eoniplnined 
eoiitinning, it was found necessary 
to confine liiin to his house, where 
he (lied. Tliis much about liim is to 
be found in all the eommon authori¬ 
ties, and is of itself sutfieient to 
throw suspicion on any statements 
made by him which run counter to 
the general contenporatw evidence. 
It so happens, however, tnat we pos¬ 
sess a voiy curious piece of informa- . 
tion with respect to the identical set 
of despatches out of which this bed¬ 
room story is taken, and we regret 
to be obliged to say that Lingard 
had seen the collection in which this 
infomintiou is to be found before 
making tho latest additions to his 
History. In Wright’s Elizabeth, 
vol. i. pp. 95-100, tlioro is a long let¬ 
ter from Sir William Cecil to some 
unknown person (the address, wo 
believe, has been torn off or de¬ 
stroyed), the whole of wliich will 
well repay tho trouble of examining 
it, but from which we must content 
ourselves with tlie following ex¬ 
tract :— 

Now I will touch the matter of the 
Ambassador’s Secretory here unto you, 
who, you write, is not bom under the 
domifiion of King Philip. The whole 
circumstance of that matter is very long, 
but yet I will write some part thereof. 
It seometh that the Secretary hath some 
spark of conscience, and finding the Am¬ 
bassador BO fully bent to diminish tho 
reputation of tlie Queen and tliis realm 
by multitude of praoticeB and lies, con- 
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fmually sent over both into the Low 
Conntnes ami 8])ain, ami also to Uonic 
ami other plamsa, could not longer con¬ 
tain, but gave st>me significatioii thereof. 
And becau.so diverH things written by the 
Raid iVinbassador wen) known to be mani¬ 
fest slanders and lies of tlie Queen, the 
party was contented to have avowed the 
same to the Ambassador. But the mat¬ 
ter coulil not be 80 used; for the Araba.s- 
F.ulor being partly told thereof, would iu 
no wise Ijave any recital made, but only 
nMpiireil to have his Secretary being gone 
from him to return again, who, declaring 
hinisulf to bo in fear of his life, would not 
do so; but alleging himself to be no bom 
HubjiKit of tbo King, nor otherwise bound 
to tbo Ambassadi)r, he departed fmni 
hence to hi.s own liberty; and at this 
<lay, as I hear, rather presseth the Am- 
biut.sador to have liis wages and certain 
.sums of money whieli the Amliassad()r 
ovveth him, than tdherwiso that he is 
<l('m;inded by the Ambassador ti) be n‘- 
stored to him. 

'Ilie truth is, thisAinb.assador is a m.an 
very UTinieet to nourish amity betwixt 
that King and the (^ueen, for his chief 
tr.avel ami laimur is to disorder our estate 
by bis Popish practices. 

AVt' do not. A^iRh in tlio loa.Rt to 
appeal to ATitipapal prejudieoH, 
.lu)inan Ciatbolic bishops maybe and 
often are very lionest men; but 
n lien a man’s seeretary first protests 
against being made to write ‘ mani¬ 
fest lies,’ and, when his protest is 
not listened to, runs away in fear of 
his life that he may not be compelled 
to write them, it is really rather too 
inueh to expect that we are now to 
achnit those very lies uito court as 
good ovuleiuic, merely because the 
l)i.s]iop found a less serupulous ama¬ 
nuensis, or else WTote them himself 
with Ills own fingers. 

It is possible that one of theso 
despatches having come to light oon- 
tainiiig some scandal about the 
rooms, Elijabeth niayin her disJaiu- 
ful way liave desircfl that ho should 
be shown over the palace; and tliat 
he revonwd Ids disgrace with liam- 
mering a frc'sli weapon outofit. And 
it Ls possible tliat Liugard may have 
believed in Episcopal as well as papal 
infallibility ; but as far as e are 
coneerned, it seems as if there wa.s 
nothing for us to do, but to dismiss 
the Bishop of Aipiila, and call up tlio 
next witness. 

liet us take James Melville, a 
great authority both with Lingard 
andaUtho scanual-mougcrs, although 


his assertions imleed fall infinitely 
short of wiiat tliey rotiuire. 

Melville, .ve lywo tc-fit', came into 
England on nurposo to deeeivo Eli- 
zabetb ; he natteTed and w'ormed hia 
way into her eoafidenoe, and if he is 
to oe beli||fed, she was exeeodingly 
kind to nun. Tlio reward he gave 
her was in keeping with lus charac¬ 
ter, for he asserted as much a« ho 
dtired against lier, and he insinuated 
wiiat ho could not assert. Ho says 
that she show ed liiin Dudley’s pie- 
ture in her bedroom; that slie spoko 
of liim with an aflbetion, which to Jiia 
unclean cars appeared ambiguous; 
that ho could not think sho was sin¬ 
cere in intending to smrender Lini 
to Mai*y. A more fiivonriti* story is 
the scene which lie di'seribes in 
We.stiuinster JIall, and which Jio 
#;»H (letiiiiied to witue.s.s. We ipiot.ed 
him above, because his (tbviuus ill- 
feeling gives weight to words, whieli 
ho w’as certain to make asnnfavour- 

ahle a.s ]H)ssih1e.Dudley, wo 

rmiu'inher, was created Earl of Lei- 
ee.sler to (pialify him for a marriago 
with Mary. It w.as ‘ d<ino at- West¬ 
minster Avitli great solemnity, tlio 
t^ueen lu'rself assisting to nut on 
his ceremonial robe;’ when lie was 
on liis knees before her, adils Mel¬ 
ville, ‘ she could not. restrain herself 
from smilingly tickling him, myself 
and the Erciich ambassador stand¬ 
ing by.’ This once or tw i<‘e repeated 
soonheeame, ‘she tie.lded Leicester,' 
simply, and then perhaps when it 
got beyond books into conversation, 
‘ she used to tieldo Leicester,’ and so 
on till it becomes a stereotypedpart 
in the hnagi^'d-ion of mankind. Con¬ 
ceive what miglit be made by a simi¬ 
lar process out of an installation of 
a Anight of tlie Carter. Wc arc 
unnequ.T,inted with the forms ob¬ 
served in creating Earls, but Eliza¬ 
beth was never w anting to herself on 
such occasions, and w'o have no doubt 
that she did wliaU'ver was proper. 
In the meantime, liow far Melville 
is likely to have been a truthful wit¬ 
ness in this and the many other 
stories which he tells against lier, 
tliese few facts may help us to form 
an miinion. 

acknowledges that at this very 
time he liad asoeret mission to bring 
Danilcy into Scotland, when to Eli¬ 
zabeth he ridiculed the idea, and 
boasts of having outwitted her. 
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lie MBured her llmt Maiy had no 
dealings with the Irish rebels, and 
in consequence sent word to Scot¬ 
land that, ‘ In future my Lord Ar- 
^le must entertain O'Neal, the 
Queen not ^mearinf; to know there¬ 
of,’ while Mary herself ho says, 
u rfjte at once to ElizabeW confirm- 
inf^whathc hadsaid . . . . and then 
he concludes, himself again the wit¬ 
ness, against himself, with this 
most unparalleled piece of eifron- 
tery— 

Those kind of writings (Ids own to 
the Scottish Court, and Mary’s to EHzH' 
both) did seem to overthrow some in- 
tolligoiice‘wiiich iiiul been disuuvorod. 
|{y this iiio.'iiiH iny brotiier was sufleruJ 
to ivtnain in lingland, wliereby tl»o 
(iiioeii’s (of Scotland) friends so in- 
creased, that many whole shires were 
reivdy to ivbol, anti their captain numt^ 
by tl>u election of the nobility. 

With a singular consent, t he popu¬ 
lar writers on those matters appear 
to have fastened on every most 
worthless authority. Another wit¬ 
ness :— 

In the autumn of 1560, a certain 
Arthur Gunther, groom to some 
noble lord or other, was pilloried, 
* for scandalous talk touching the 
(^tieen and the Ijord Itobcrt Dudhy,’ 
one of liis stories being, that ‘the 
Queen had been at supper at the 
Lord Jlobert's liousc, and walking 
liomo with the link hoys ' fell in tala 
wdtli tliem, and said that she would 
make tlieir lord tlie best that ever 
was of his name.’ It is only just to 
Miss Strickland to say, that she 
treats this os it deserves. 

In 1670, a man called Marsham 
was eonvicted of having said that, 
‘ My fjord of Leicester had two chil¬ 
dren by the Queen, for the which ho 
was eondenmed to lose botli liis 
ears.’ 

In 1573, Archbishop Porker, writ¬ 
ing to Lord Burleigh, says that ho 
hiul heard that some man— 

In his examination bofore the Mayor 
of Dover and Dr. Simmons, uttered 
most shameful words against the Queen’s 
Majesty, namely, that the Earl of Lei- 
C(>stor and Mr. Hatton should be such 


towards her, os the matter is so hor¬ 
rible, that they would not write down 
the words, but would have uttered them 
in speech to your lordship if ye had 
been at leisure. 

About the same time was the con¬ 
spiracy of Bemey and Mather to 
murder Elizabeth and Burleigh. In 
tlie confession of the former bofore 
tlie Council {Burleigh Papers, M ur- 
din, p. 194) we find that ‘Mather 
upon the talk of the Queen’s Ma¬ 
jesty gave such vile words as are 
detestable to be told:’ (mi, 203-4), 
that the same Mather said to him— 

What pi^ it were that so noble a 
man as the Duke of Norfolk should die 
now in so vilo a woman’s days, that de- 
siivth nothing but to feed her own lewil 
fiwitasy, and to cut off such of her no¬ 
bility ns weru not perfumed, and place 
Hueli iU) were fui- lier turn, meaning you 
my Lord of Leicester and one Mr. flat- 
ton, who n't lie said had more recourse 
unto her Majesty in her privy chamber 
thaii reason would suffer, with such 
other vilo words as I am ashamed to 
speak. 

After Bomey’s confession follows 
Mather’s; pleading guilty to the 
slanders winch ho had spoken of the 
Queen, and begging her to pardon 
him for them, belbre his execution ; 
laying his tault upon the Spanish 
Ambassador, who, be said, had re¬ 
peatedly exhorted him to make away 
with Burleigh, and whom he speaks 
of as ‘ the seodman of my mischief, 
and chief cause of all my wrecks.’ 

It is in keej)ing with the general 
manner in wliicli historians have 
treated this question, that Sir Ilan’is 
Nicolas quotes the words of tlio 
slander from Berney’s confession, 
and does not add Mather's gcknow- 
Icdipnent that he had lied. 

Lastly (for w’o need not again 
mention the Ferias) come our old 
friends Cardinal Allen and Dr. 
Saunders, Allen with hia ‘natural 
issue,’ Saimders with his Anne Bo- 
\eYn,daughtcr of Henry the Eighth, 
and both* of them with their prayers 
to Elizabeth forming part of the 
English Liturgy, and then we have 
pretty nearly exhausted the pro- 
duciblpwitnesses.* The writer in the 


* In 1586 a {lereon ap|>eared at Madrid, calling himself the sou of Elizabeth and 
Leicester. 'Tlie story which he told was unsupported, except by his own pretension, 
ami was in iUelf incoherent and improbable, it suited i’hilip’s purjioso to show 
hini some sort of eounteiianee; but if bis claim could have been plausibly main- 
ptiiied wo may feel certain tlial some lai’ger display would liave been made with so 
important a personttge. 
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Cabinet Cyelopmiiac^oie^ Osborne’s 
Memoirs, and Grregorio Leti is also 
uressod into the service. But neither 
Osborne nor Leti professed to know 
more than that a CTeat deal of scan¬ 
dal was floating abotit Europe; and 
tliat we know as well as they. They 
both wrote some centuiw after the 
time to which the scandals belong, 
and neither of them offers so much 
ns an opinion as to their truth. Os¬ 
borne (lid not belicvo them, ho did 
not disbelieve tliem. lie was one 
of those men to whom belief in any¬ 
thing on earth or in heaven was 
alike impossiblo and indiftbrent; 
and Leti, a foreigner, in some in¬ 
stances we know was iniposed upon 
nith fictitious docanuents ; while in 
Bup])ort of the scandals he does not, 
as w ell us wo recollect, so much as 
otter any evidence at all. We may 
therefore dismiss these, and reviow 
our list. 

A countess whose ‘naturel’ was 
notorious, and who at h'ost on ono 
occasion made a public confession of 

lyii'K- 

An ambassador whoso secretary 
ran away from him that he might 
not ])(! forced to lie. 

A Scolcli courtier, who was on 
the wliolc ])roud of his success in 

lying- 

A gi’oom who 'was piUoried for 
lying- 

An unknown rogue whose oai-s 
were cut off for lying. 

Another whoso words were so 
shock iim, that the magistrates were 
aslmmed to write them down. 

Tvio murderers; and finally our 
cardiTial and our doctor. 

There are the witnesses. Would 
that we could say that Dr. Lingard 
was the only witer who has found 
them wort% of credit. For him 
there is some faint shadow of an ex¬ 
cuse ; theofogical antagonisms work 
wonders with human credulity. But 
tliat men, not members of the Ho¬ 
man Church, nor interested in the 
strife of the creeds, and 

English gentlemen should have so 
jmluitcd themselves, this wdtld go 
beyond belief, if M'e were ifbt too 
certain of it. It is very strange. Is 
there indeed, then, no more evi¬ 
dence? There may bo possibly; 
Europe, as we have seen, was well 
supplied from the Spanish slander 
manufactory. Paper is long-lived. 


and there may bo much more ofthe^ 
kind} but of the same kind, and of 
ouly that, there is not a fragment, 
not a hint, not a word, except what 
can be uuincdiately wnnected with 
domestic trnitoi's and assassins, or 
with the league of the foreign courts 
to crush the liberties of England. 
Shall we be told that only from 
them th(< tnith in such a matter 
could be heal’d ? There were thou- 
sauds of Catholics in J*higland, of 
rank and reputation; can nothing 
be found subscribed with an honour¬ 
able English name? Pius V. was 
not the man to stop at trith's ; yet 
the bull of excommunication is 
silent. And all those Puritans, 
Nonconfonnists, Anabaptists, Imle- 
])endent8, they had n’ason enough 
of quarrel nith Mlizalx-th. 'I'licy 
wi're pilloried, exiled, imprisoiuxi. 
Ill their moments of provocation did 
no syllable ever drop from them ? 
Not one. Poor Stulibs, when his 
right wrist was cleft in two in Pa¬ 
lace Yard, waved his hat over his 
head with his remaining hand, and 
cried, ‘ God save liueen Eli/abeth !’ 
thanking God that he had strength 
to say it. Under James the trutli 
might have been told, and there 
W'ere many ears wide o])en which 
would have been well pleased to 
listen to it. There was Jlayward, 
he had no cause to love her. She 
had imprisoned him in the Tower, 
and left him there t ill she died; and 
when, nine years after, he undertook 
to write her history, there was an 
opportiinity for him to ndaliak*. 
WJiat does Hayward say of her?— 

Her virtues were sucli as might suf¬ 
fice to make an AOtliioj) beautiful, which, 
the more ,-i man knows and understands, 
the more he shall admire and love. Jn 
life she wiis most innocent, in desires 
inodorate, in puqiose just; of spirit 
above creilit and almost capacity of her 
sex; of divine wit, as well for quick con¬ 
ceit as Hjjeedy exjxxlitioti; of eloqut-uci’, 
as sweet iii the utterance, so ready and 

easy to come to the utterance. 

She was religious, nmgnaiumou|i, mer¬ 
ciful, and just; respective in the honour 
of others, and exceedingly tender in the 
touch of her own. She was lovely and 
loving—the two principal bands of duty 
and obedience. 

Excellent (iueen! what do my words 
but wrong thy worth! wlu),t do I but 
gild gold!— Hayward’h iinnai!«. 

We will finish this aspect of the 
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matter with a Jc-itcr, sliowiiig how a 
jj;oo(l man, A\h(> lived in the middle 
of all tJi(‘S(' filings, felt about (hem. 
Lord Biipleif'h had not escaned 
Bland('r. lie, too, had been calleil 
‘tlie (incen’s darling;’ and the en¬ 
during ijertinacity of the system at 
one lime ahuosit broke hi3 Bpirit. 
One of the libels (from Franco, and 
written jjorliajis by one of the Semi¬ 
nary priests) loll into his hands, and 
he sent it to Archbishop Piuker, 
who retunied it with the followuig 
words, dated Sept. 11, 1573:— 

StK,—I return your Inrilahip your 
book again. It is so outnigeously 
punned, that malice made him blind. I 
judge it not worthy an answer. Some 
tilings were better put nji in silence tlian 
imicdi stirred in. Your eonscienee sb.dl 
be your testimony to Aliniglity (!o<l. 
It is no new jiiatter for sueh as take 
jiaiiiM for the good govenniieiit ot the 
ciiiMUioiiwealtb to be revihsl on. Juiny 
ojiiiiioii these be very comfortable wonts 
whieli be ntterc'd by our Saviour Christ, 
wlio .shall lie our Jinlge-- iJle.s.sed are jo 
nlieii men shall revile you and peiaeeute 
>ou, and spe.ik all inaiinor of evil of you 
falsely for my sake. Rejoice and be e\- 
eeeding glad, for gre.at is your reward 
ill heaven. In these and like word.s I 
for myself repose iny hearty quietness, 
be.seeeliiiig Almighty (bid to comfort 
your niitul in the blasts of the.so ilevilish 
Kconiions. Your lordship’s assiinxl in 
Christ, Matt. Cant. 

And now, happily, notwithslaud- 
ing vSir Harris Nicolas’s * disco¬ 
veries.’no arc over the norst: wo 
liave done willi numliTers, Iraitor.s, 
exeeplioiiahle countesses, and priests 
‘ made hlind by malice,’ and emerge 
into a le.sa tainted utmosjihere. Of 
the lilllo band of statesmen nho 
were chosen hy Elizabeth in the 
first few years of her reign, the one 
who in veeent years lias lieen held 
in lighte.st e.steein is Sir Christopher 
.llallon. His name lias aliratly .a])- 
peai i'd in the libels which we havi’ 
((iioteil; l)ut. even persons who have 
not lu-lli'ved his relation to the 
(^lu'on to have been of oit immoral 
kind, haw looked upon him merely 
as a favourite and eourtier, distin- 
guishi'd for nothing except an ele¬ 
gant form and certain external ac- 
i-oiuplislunenta. It has been desired 
to ihqivoeiatc EUzabeth by all avad- 
nble means; and. because Hatton 
was handsome and was accom¬ 
plished, it served tho purpose to 
assume that he was nothing else, 


and that those qualities were all- 
sufTicieiit to command lu'r affeetion. 
As it was with Leicester, so it ha.s 
been with him; she was know n to 
have liked thorn both, and thorefon', 
before all things, it has been ne¬ 
cessary to believe them unworthy of 
liking. Wc do not intend to fly from 
extreme to extreme; and, because 
nalton has been robbed of his own 
feathers to rc-dceorate him from the 
plumage of his other great contom- 
jioraries; we will not say that he 
was as keen as "Walsingham, ns sa¬ 
gacious as Hurleigh, &c. It was a 
remarkable time, and the greatest 
men in it were very great indeed. 
Hill to speak of him as nolhing hut 
a eourtier is to sjieak ignorant non¬ 
sense. It is inqiossihle to read lii.s 
manv ch'spatelies, or liis speeches in 
Parli.'uneiil. or gmuTnlly to consider 
the ]iositin,i and tlu' iimiu'nee which 
h(' lu'ld in the country, without see¬ 
ing lliat lie was a geiiume sound 
man, n itli a luisine.'islike understand¬ 
ing and a generous lieart. It is 
true tlial the lawyers complaiui'd 
nhen he nlio was not a lawyer was 
made t'liaueellor; but .so they miglit 
now eonqilaiu if Lord .lolui ilussell 
were made C'liaiieellor; and yet it 
would he absurd I ) make that a 
reason for ehalleuging tlie greatness 
ofLord Joliii Kus-sell’s ])owers. In 
other respects {except in this matter 
of tho (^ueeii) Hatton was a man of 
nil bleuiishod I'haracter. He was tin; 
patron of distressed clergymen, and 
jiarticularly of hishojis who were in 
(li dicult ies ; of mild, gentle character, 
di'scrving, and aiijiarently receiving, 
the good word of ('vi'ry one, exeept 
of the anti-natioual Catholics. Eli¬ 
zabeth, who had niiknanios for all 
her ministers, used to call him her 
Monion. Leicester was her Turk; 
Hurleigh was her Spirit; Walsing- 
hnm was her Moon, nattoii was 
her Mouton—an exjwessivo title, 
and douhtless a characteristic one: 
tho meaning of it is to be seen oven 
now in his face, W'hich is indeed, 
though very handsome, yet sweet 
and sMIfceplike; not without a touch 
of hunSour, but with gentleness pre¬ 
dominating; the face of a very 
gentle, slightly luunorous, goodlook- 
mg sheep. We liave heard of tho 
chemical affinities of opposites; and, 
as Elizabeth was at no time remark¬ 
able herself for ehoeplike qualities, 
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it was possibly' the prosenoe of thorn 
in Hatton wliirh attracftod hor to 
him. Tho Bweetucss of his naluro 
had not impaired tho soundness of 
his faculties; and there is no reason, 
tliereforo, why she should not have 
liked him, and every reason why she 
shoiUd. Of all men avo ever hoard 
or read of, ho is about tlio last w’hom 
wc should expect to meet ■with as tho 
hero of a tale of scandal. Ho was 
rather, wo should have thought, one 
of those very rare persons to whom 
even impure feelings would be un¬ 
able to .suggest themselves. How¬ 
ever, as we do within our OAvn expe¬ 
rience find often human nature ap- 
peainug in unexpected attitudes, the 
a priori improbability must not. be 
allowed to pass for much. 

In tho case of Leicester, though 
we found senTulal in abundaneo, we 
found no honest voueliers for it. In 
tliis of llattoix tlie Avitnesses (what¬ 
ever it be to A\]iieh they Avitness) 
are tJie suppo.scd offeinuTs them¬ 
selves. In sc'areluug tho State* 
J’aper Otlic-e for anotlicr purpose. 
Sir Han’is Nicolas alighted by 
accident on some eight or ten 
letters, one from Sir Edward Dyer 
to Hatton, several from Hatton to 
the (^ueen, and two, or fragments 
of two, endorsed as Avritten by tho 
Queen, Avhether to Hatton or not is 
tmeertain, but which will do as well 
as if th(w were, and Avhich, in the 
Avords of tho discoverer, ‘Avill pro¬ 
bably raise a strong doubt upon her 
Majesty’s right to her favourite atid 
well-knoAvn dc.signation.’ He has 
published tliem m liis Memoirs of 
llalton, and Lord Campbell has 
transcribed them (as aa'C said) into 
the latest edition of his ‘ Lives of 
the Chancellors,’ this being almost 
the only use aa’IucIi he has Jimde 
(a little to our sur|Ari8e) of Sir 
Harris Nicolas’s othenA'isc valuable 
volume. 

WhateA'er they prove, the letters, 
are exceedingly curious; and as the 
subject is really critical, Ave shall 
insert the most important of them 
entire* 

Edward D-yer to Hatton, Oct. 9,1572. 

Sir, —After my departure from you, 
thinking upon your caao as my dear 
friend,. I thought good to lay before you 
mine opinion in Avriting somewhat more 
at laigo than at my last conference I 
did speak. And 1 do it of good will; 


for you nee<l no counsol of mine I know 
right Avell; but one that st;uul«Ui by 
shall see more in tho game tluui one that 
is much inoiA^lskilfuI, whoso mind is too 
earnestly ocoupii^tl. 1 will not recite 
the argument or ]»ut tlio case as it were, 
for it needeth not; but to go t() tho 
reasons such as they bo ;—First of all, 
you must con.sidor witli whom you have 
to deal, and what we bo towanls lior; 
who though she <lo descend very much 
in her sex ns a Avoinan, yet may we not 
forget her place and Die )infunt of it ns 
our sovereign. Noav if n man of si'oret 
cause known to bimsolf. might in com¬ 
mon r<*HSon cliallengo it, yet if the th>een 
iniHliku thereof, tho Avorld followoth the 
sway of her inclination ; and never fall 
they in consiileralioii of ri;ason ns be¬ 
tween private ])erson.s they do. And if 
it be after tliat rate in c-auscs that iu:iy 
be justified, tlusi niucli more will it be 
So m rausi's not to be a vouelo d - a tiling 
to bo b;ul in rog.iid ; I'oi it is not goiHl 
for .any man stivaitly to vveigli a general 
il'snllowatK o of her doings. 

'I'liat the b>uoen VAiil inisliko of such a 
course thin is my reason, she will ima¬ 
gine that you go aboot, to imprison bor 
la.ncy and to hor gjwo v\itl)in 

your disposition and that, will breed 
despite and batrod towaids you and 
HO you may Im cast lortli to tho malice 
of every onvious jicrsou, llattop-r, and 
enemy of your.-i. Out of Avliich you 
shall never recover yoursolf clearly, 
neither* your friends so long as they 
show themselves your frinnds. 

But if you will make a proof (por 
vemino, as the Spanish phrase is) to 
Bee how the Queen and ho will yield to 
it and it pi-osjier, go through with it: if 
not to change your course sudilenly into 
aindliLT more agreeable to he?’ Majesty, 
I ean like iiidiffoivnLly of that; but 
then you must ohsci-vo (Ids, tliat it he 
U)iou a l»ye oixasion, tor else it were 
not convenient for divers naisons that 
you cannot but think upon. 

But the bc.st and soundest Av.'iy in 
mine opinion is to put on another mind; 
to use, your suite towards lier Majesty 
in wonJs, buli.ax iour, and deeds ; to ac¬ 
knowledge your duty declaring the re¬ 
verence which in heart you bear, and 
never .seem dct'idy to condemn her 
fiuilticH, but rather joyfully to commeml 
such things as shouhl be in her, as 
though they were in her indeed — 
hating ['J my Lord of Ctm. in tho 
Queen’s understanding for affection’s 
sake, and blaming him openly for seek¬ 
ing the Queen’s Majesty’s favour. 

For though in tlie beginning when 
her Majesty sought you (after her giasl 
manner), she did bear with rugged 
dealing of yours, until sho had what she 
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fancied, yet now after satiety and fulness 
it will rather hurt than help you. 
Wlicreas behaving yourself as 1 said l>e- 
forti, your place shall keeji you in wor¬ 
ship, your presence in favour; your 
followers will stand to you; at the 
hvist you sliidl have no bold enemies, 
and you shall dwell in the ways ti> taku 
all advantage wisely; and honestly to 
serve your turn at all times. 

Many thus much would I advise you 
to miuimlHjr, that you uso no words of 
disgrace or reproach towards him to 
any; that he being the less provoked 
may sleep thinking all safe while you 
do awiike and attend your advantage. 

Otherwise you sluall as it were warden 
him and keep him in order ; and he will 
make the Queen think that he beareth 
all for her sake, which will be a mt;rit in 
her sight; and the pjirsuing of his re¬ 
venge shall }>e jiist in all men's opinions, 
by what means soever he and his friends 
sliall ever be able. 

Veil may perchance be .advised and 
encouraged to the other way by some 
kind of friends who will be glad to see 
whether the (^ueen will make an apjde or 
;i. crab of you, which as they find, will 
deal accoiilingly with you—following if 
fortune be good; if not, le;ivo and go to 
your enemy; for such kind of friends 
have no commodity by hanging in sus- 
))enHU, but set you a fire to <io off or on. 
All is one to them; riither liking to have 
you in any extremity than in any good 
m<‘an. ’ 

Hut beware not too late of such friends, 
and of sxicli as m.a.ke themselves glewe 
between them and you, whether it be of 
ignorance or ])rjictice. Well, not to 
fj-oublo yi»u .any longer, it is veiy 
necessary for you to impart the effect of 
this with your best and most accounted 
friends, and most worthy to bo so—for 
then you shall have their .'issistance every 
way—who being made privy of yt)ur for¬ 
tune will and ought in honour to be 
iiurs of your fortune, which God gnint to 
be of the best. 

Your assured i>oor friend to com¬ 
mand, 

Edwaud Dyeii. 

Wo shall tlirow all iho letters to- 
golhor, and reserve what we have 
to say till wo have the whole—-or 
the whole which are important—be¬ 
fore ns. At present wo oiJy re¬ 
mark. that if tlie eircuinstances 
alluded to were of a questionable 
clnunetcr, the effrontery of the Eng¬ 
lish Court exceeded the worst we 
liavc heard of that of Catherine of 
Jiussia. C(‘rtainly no secrecy was 
obsoiwcd, or thought in any way 
needful. Hatton had proposed to 
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himself publicly to call the Queen 
and his nval to question; and Dyer 
himself recommends hini to consult 
all his friends, making his own and 
her dishonour the subject of public 
conversation. But to go on with 
the letters. In consemience of what 
I)yer liad advised, ilatton wrote 
tints to the Queen:— 

Madam, —In striving to withstand 
your violent course of evil opinion to¬ 
wards me, I might jjcrbaps the men: of¬ 
fend you, because the cause uf my truth 
(Usjigi’eoth with the rigour of your judg¬ 
ment ; but the bitterness of my heart in 
humble complaints I trust you will liear 
for yimr goodness ami your justice sake 
—may it therefore jdease you, my faults 
are said to be these, mitliankfultiess, 
covetousness, ambition. 

To the first I speak the trutli be- 
fr)re God tliat 1 have most entirely 
loved your person and sertice, to the 
wliieh I have without excejttion ever- 
L'lstingly vowed my whole life, liberty. 

ami fortune.To the second, 1 

liavc ever found your largess liefoiv iny 

l.'wk.Goil knowetli, 1 never 

sought nor wi.slied more wealth, than to 
live worthily in your most sacred sei-- 
vice, without mixture of any other 
ojiinion, piiqiose, or in.atter; 1 trust that 
ill your holy heart this truth shall have 
its settled pkoce, God for His mercy 
gnint it may be so .... To the 
third, God knowetli I never souglit 
place but to serve you ; tbougli, indted. 
to shield my poor self both nature and 
reason would luive taught me to .ask 
refuge ,at your strong .and mighty liaml. 
These late great causes that most <lis- 
])leased your nobles as of the Duke of 
N. .and the Q. of S., the Acts of Parlia¬ 
ment for religion, and other strange 
courses in those things taJceii, were all 
laid on my we.ak .shoulders—under which 
when 1 shall fall, behold then tlu; 
wretched man how he shall ]iass all 
pointed at. But to my puqiose ; if 
ever I inordinately sought either honour 
or riches, place, calling, or dignity, J 
])ray God that Hell may svffallow me., 
Believe not for your wisdom and worthi¬ 
ness the tale bo evil told of your most 
faithful, be not led by the lewdness of 
others to lose your own that truly lovetli 
you. 

We do not trace the immediate 
effect of this appeal; but in the 
following gprinir we find Hatton 
seriously iU, and his mistress evi¬ 
dently relenting. Young Gilbert 
Talbot, son of tlie Earl of Shrews¬ 
bury—^introduced for tbe first time 
to the great world—writes a letter 
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with the news of the day to lus 
fallier, dated May 11. 1573, from 
wliieli wc extract what ia neceasary. 

My Lonl Treasurer ever after the old 
inaDner dealeth with luatters of the 
State only, and boareth himself very 
iijM'ightly. My Lorrl of Leicester is 
very much with her Majesty, and she 
shiiweth the same great go<Hl affection to 
iiiin that she was wont. Uf late he hath 
endeavoured to plciiso her more than 

ht'retofore.My Lord of Oxfonl 

is lately grown into grejtt credit—for 
the (Queen's Majesty delighteth more 
in his peraunage and his daring and 
valiantnesH than any other—1 think 
Sussex doth back him all he can. 1 f it 
was not for his fickle head he would 
surely pass any of them shortly. L.vly 
Jkirleigh (Oxford had married Bur¬ 
leigh's daughter) unwisely luith declared 
herself, as it were, jealous—w'hich is 
come to the (iueon’s ears; whereat she 
has been not a little oflended with her ; 
but now she is reconciled again. At aU 
these love matters my Lord 'J'l-easurer 
winketh ; and will not meddle any way. 
Hatton is sick still; it is thought he wdll 
very hardly recover. The Queen goeth 
.'diiiost every flay to see how ho doth. 
Now is these devices, chiefly by Leices¬ 
ter as I suppose, and not without Bur¬ 
leigh’s knowledge, howto make Mr. Ed¬ 
ward Dyer as great as ever Wiis Hatton 
—for now in this time of Hatton’s sick¬ 
ness the time is convenient .—Shrcwaburif 
I'upcrs in Lod<jc, 

A foiiniglit later Hatton had re- 
covtM’cd siiilicicutlv to move, and an 
Order of Council was made out, 
allowing libn to go abroad for lus 
iienllh. On the 3rd of .lime he took 
leave of (he (^ucen, and on the 5lh 
lie wrote to her the first of his ‘Ex¬ 
traordinary Letters,’ in answer to 
one of hers. 

J f 1 could express my feelings of your 
gracious letters I should utter unto you 
matter of strange effect. In reading 
them with my tears 1 blot them. In 
thinking of them 1 feel so great comfort 
th.-it J And cause, as God knoweth, to 
tliauk you on luy knees. Death had 
heen much more my advantage than to* 
win health and life by so loathsome a 
pilgrimage. The time of two days hath 
drawn me further from you tliau ten 
w'hen I return can lead me tow||rds you. 
Madam, I find the greatest lack that 
ever poor wretch sustained. No death, 
no, nor hell, nor any fear of death, shall 
ever win of me consent so far to wrong 
myself again as to be absent from you 
one day. God grant my return; I will 
(lerform my vow. I lack that I live by 
—^e more 1 find this lock the further 1 


go from you. Hhaine whipiieth mo for- 
w.'ird—sluunu toko them tliat counselled 
me to it. The lift^ as you well remem¬ 
ber, is ttw long that loathsomely lastoth; 
a true saying, Madam, believe him that 
hath proved it. The great ivisdom tliat 
I find in your letters, with your country 
counsels, is very notable, but the last 
word is worth the Bible—IVuth—Truth 
—^Truth; may it ever dwell in you—I 
will ever deserve it. My spirit and soul 
1 feel agreeth with my body and life, 
that to serve you is a Heaven, but to lack 
you is more than hell’s torment unto 
them. My heart is full of woe. Par¬ 
don, for God's sake, my tinlious writing; 
it doth nuicli dimitiish for the tiiiiu niy 
great griefs. I will wash away the faults 
of these letters with the drops fiiun your 
poor Lyddes (another nickname it ap¬ 
pears), and so enclose them. Would thnl 
1 were with you hut for an hour. My 
wits are tivorwrouglit with thoughts; 1 
find myself lunazed. Bear with me, my 
most dear, sweet lady. I’assion over- 
cometh me, 1 ciin write no more. Lovo 
me, for I love you. God, 1 hesesch thee, 
witness the same on hel.alf of thy poor 
servant. I,ive for ever. Shall I utter 
this familiar term, farewell --yea, ten 
thousand thousaml farewells, lie speak- 
ctli that most dearly lovuth you. Gneo 
again I er.ave jiardon; and so bids your 
own )»oor Lids, fanwell. 

Your bondman, everlastingly tiisl. 
TIk'so is a complete letter for a 
specimen. The rest are iii the 
same style, following at various 
dates 

The time is liallowcd witli mo wherein 
I may, in tJiis sort, exercise my devotion 
tow.ards you. . . . Let it not he labrmr 
to read these few lines th.at proceed from 
me .with so firm and holy a thought. 
ITiis is the twelfth day since I saw the 
hrightiiesH of that sun. . . . (rivo me 
leiive to remove myself out of this irk¬ 
some slcvlow, so far as my imagination 
with these good means may lca<l me to¬ 
wards you, and let me thus saluh' you, 
Lm for ever, moat cjcdlrvt rxcaiarr, 
avd lore some man to a/tow yonrarif 
thankful for God^a hif/k labour m yon. 
I am too far off to hear your answer to 
this salutation ; I know it would ho full 
of virtue and wisdom, but I fear, for 
some part thereof, T would have hut 
small thanks. Pardon me, I will leave 
these matters because I think you mis- 
like them. 

Still later,— 

It might glad you, I speak without 
presumption, that you live so dearly 
loved, with all sincerity of heart 1 love 
yourself—I cannot lack you. 

Thou slie appears to have sent 
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him a few lines, enclosed in a letter 
to her Chaniborlain, Sir Thomas 
llcneagc, whom she had sent abroad 
to take care of him. He answers— 

Tlio lining of Mr. Heneage’s letter 
wamioth tlie hoait’s blood with joys 
above joys. Full sweet will such a me 
be that by so noble and sweet a creature 
is, with HO glad and kind ilcvotion, asked 
at the Aliiiighty’s hands («A« hud been 
jtrayhi;/ far him thfu). God grant it 
you, not S')!' myself I ask it, but that 
yovir everlasting bondman, Avith pure 
love and careful diligent faith, may ever¬ 
lastingly servo you. 

There is a great d<'al more of live 
same sort. Love-letters are nlAvays 
long, and, to others than the parties 
interested, aro often tc-dious. We 
will add hut one more, for Sir rTarris 
Nicolas draws piirlieidar attention 
lo il. It w'as Avritton long after, 
hut in the old mood, for the smiles 
were vauishing again:— 

April 3, 1584, 

Would God I had doHorved your for¬ 
mer got>dneHS, for Giid knoweth your 
good favour hath n(>t been ever, or at 
any time, evil eiiiploycd on me, your 
poor discoii.solatc wretch. I will leave 
all former jirote.stations of ineriLor mean¬ 
ing : only .1 altirm in the preseiire of 
(!«)d, tli:i{ 1 have followed and loved the 
rootHte]w of your most prineelv person, 
witli all faith and sincerity: with a mind 
most single and free from all amlution, 
or any other prhate re.sjieets. And 
lliough towards (.iod and kings men ean- 
not be flee of faults, jet, wilfully or wit¬ 
tingly, He knoweth that made me, I 
never ofreiided your most sacred Majesty. 
My negligence towards God, and too 
higli presumption towards your Majesty, 
have lieen sins worthily deserving moro 
punishment than these. But, Madam, 
towanls yourself leave not the causes of 
my presiunption unmmembered; ;uid 
though you find them as unfit for me as 
unworthy of you, yot, in their natiuv, of 
a good mind they aic not hatefully to 
be de.spi8ed. 

‘ If,’ thinks Sir Harris Nicolas, 
M,hc expressions iu these letters arc 
to receive their usual signiheation, 
it is ilUlicult to disbelieve the re¬ 
ports which were then so generally 
prevaliMit.’ lie sliould rather Ivavo 
written ‘ whidi .arc now prevalent,’ 
than * Avhii-h w ere prevalent tlicn,’— 
the sort ot* pi'rsons among wltom the 
reports to Avhicli he tdludcs prevailed 
t/nn \\e have seen. But we will 
take his AAords to mean what he 
meant by iliem; and perhaps wo 
shall be able to show that it is pos¬ 


sible to receive these expressions 
even *in their usual signification,* 
without being driven to a conclusion 
BO unwelcome; unless what is the 
usual simification is to be deter¬ 
mined for us by young ladies and 
gentlemen who have been reading 
Balzac and George Sand. Unwel¬ 
come, indeed, such a conclusion 
ought to he, however small, uu- 
Imppily, the unAviUingnoss to wel¬ 
come to it iu these modern sceptics 
of hnrann virtue. 

But before entering on what the 
letters really do mean, let ns sco 
what we shall be obliged to believo 
if we accept the Editor’s interpre¬ 
tation. 

Hatton, it is evident from Dyer’s 
letter, bad considted him on a diili- 
euli and dedicate eniestiou. lie sup- 
poseel himself lo have recelveal e’cr- 
laiu favours from Elizabeth, wliieli 
liad led him to fancy that he lield a 
near anel pocailiar place in he;r re¬ 
gard, and he was mortified and 
miserable at finding himself sup- 
planteel l)y a rival. This inue*h is 
perfectly clear. 

Now', supposing Ihose ‘favouix’ 
tei mean AAhat arc Icchnically meant 
by the word in th' benguage of 
pi’olligale ])orsous, Dv'e'r himself, 
wlio be'ars (he reputation of having 
been a reniarkaldy noblc-mindeal 
lersou, is realuccel te) the e’ommon 
oved of infameuis young men wlio 
shave the seerets of each other’s 
preifligacj'. No person of tolerable 
character coulel liave been trusted 
witli such a secret. This, liowevcr, 
is of little consce^uonco; if Hatton 
was the Queens paramour his 
friends aro not likely to have been 
much better. Neither Hatton iior 
ho, liowevcr, were absolutely insane. 
Secrets of tliis kind are dangerous. 
If they aro spoken of at all, it is 
Avith hushed breath; and letters, if 
by accident or rashness they con¬ 
tain such tilings, pass from the eye 
of the reader mto tlio fire. Eliza¬ 
beth’s temper, too, was critical, and 
she was known to be proud of her 
tide oB Virgin Queen, wdiether she 
deserved it or not; yet Dyer writes, 
and adds no caution to destroy Avhat 
ho writes ; Hatton keeps his letter; 
and of all places in the w'orld it is 
found iu the State Paper OUice. 
Not only tliis; but Hatton is to 
consult all his friends. Wo know 
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what young men are, and what 
such secrets are; they burn the lir/S 
till they are out. All London would 
hare rung with it in two days. It 
must havo been public, scandalous, 
notorious. Perhaps it was then— 
and if it was anything it certainly 
was. Burleigh looks tiu’ough his 
fingers. One statesman openly 
backs one lover, another biicks an- 
otlier; the backer being hiuiself a 
discarded lover. Such n scene of 
profligacy was not to bo found at 
Caprea*. At Cuprea’, at least, tliero 
were no daily services, solemn court 

S 'ayers, appeals on all occasions to 
od or the gods. No high priest 
that we hear of WTote to Macro or 
Sejanus, comforting him under the 
ill words which w'cre spoken of him 
or of his master ; calling them the 
blasts of devilish scorpions, and 
promising him a rew'iird in IToaven. 
Jjcttlio English Church look to it. 
It wa.s to this Queen of court e,sans, 
and the infamous circle w'hich piiu- 
dcred to her nppetiles, that in a 
human sense the English Church 
owesitspresent evisleiiee.* Scarcely, 
if Tiherins in alaboiu’ed oration bad 
desired tliat on bis marble nrnmigbt 
be written ‘llie unspotted Einjieror,’ 
would tbe Ronian Senate have 
shouted applause. Scarcely could a 
lionian poet have been found wlio, 
standing in imagination beside lii.s 
cradle, in the person of some in- 
Pliired soothsayer, woidd liiive uttered 
over liim such a proplieiy as tliis:— 

Let nio speak, Sir, 

For Heaven now bids mo, and the words 
I utter 

Let none tliink flattery, for they'll find 
them truth. 

'Jliis royal infant (Heaven (.till move 
about Iter') 

Tlirtugh in her cnullg, yet now promises 
Upon this land u thousand thousand 
blessings, 


Which time shall bring to ripeness; she 
shall bo 

(But few now living oau behold that 
goodness) 

A pattern to all prinoos living with her, 
And all that shtdl succeed: Bheha was 
never 

More covetous of wisdom and fair virtue 
Than this pure soul shall he; all princely 
graces 

That mould up such a mighty piece as 
tills is, 

tVitli all the virtues that attend the good. 
Shall still he doubled on her; truth shall 
nurse her; 

Holy juid heavenly thoughts still counsel 
her; 

.She shall he to the happiness of F.iiglaiid 
An aged p^icess; many days sliall see her, 
And yet no day without a deed to crown it. 
Would T had known no more—hut she 
must die, 

She must: the saints must have her— 
yet a virgin, 

A most uiiHj lotted lily shall she pass 
I’o the ground. And all the world .shall 
mourn lior. 

So Shakspeare’s Ornninev propliesicil 
what Sliakspcarc saw ami knew; 
aiul words so strong as tlicso aro 
scarcely to bi* sot aside on llio 
ground of any Hiijiposcd privilege of 
]) 0 ('ts to lie. 

Well, I lien, A\bat do tbe letters 
mean ? AVe can only say wliat 
< Iiey appear to us lo mean. VVhetlier 
our intei^irotutioii or ibat of Sir 
Ilanis Niebo]a.s is the more pro¬ 
bable, otliers, nob we, must decide. 

They arc not the only w ritings of 
tlic timo whieli have suflered in 
their intcTprctcra. It is, unhappily, 
certaui, ‘that by some jn'csons of 
vicious imagination, Hhaksjienrc’s 
HOnnets also nave been supposed lo 
bear a meaning of a deteslabJt* kind. 
Unable to eonccivo that emotions of 
a passionate uifection could j)OHHil)ly 
be felt by friend for friend, they 
Lave either thrown aside liia ‘ extra- 


* ‘But the gracious providenco of Almighty God hatli, 1 trust, put those! thonis 
of contradiction in our sides, lest that should steal upon the Cliurch in a shim her, 
which now I doubt not but through His sssistanco, may be tunied away from us ; 
bending thereunto ourselves with constancy—constancy to labour to do .all men 
good, constancy in prayer unto Goti^or .lU men—her especially whose sacrod power 
joined with incomparable gootiness of nature, hath hitlierto been Gisl's most 
happy instnimont—by Him iniraculously kept for works of so miraculous preserva¬ 
tion and safety imto others, that as, ‘ by the sword of God and of Ghhsm,’ was 
sometime the cry of the peojde of IsratJ, so it might deservedly be at this day the 
joyful song'of innumerable multitudes, and (which must he eternally cuiifesHcd 
even with tears of thaiikfuhieBs) the true inscription, style, or title of all churches as 
yet standing within this reabu, ‘ By the gomlnesa of Almighty God and Hia aervaut 
E^beth, we are,’—H ookes, EjpvitU JJedicatonj to WMigifi, ad fin. 
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ordinary latiguago’ as a poetical 
rJinpHody, or else dlscrovercd in it 
impure alliiRions. And so in our 
own immediate time, the grief of 
file living poet for kis lost friend 
lias keen ealled overstrained and 
unreal. It woidd not be real in our¬ 
selves, and, therefore, eannot be 
real at all. And, indeed, in tliis in- 
stanee tlicre is some form of excuse, 
for the emotions which breathe 
Ibroxigh In Memoriatn, like tliat 
old ‘ w onderful love passing the love 
of women,’ arc now', unhaimily, as 
rare as they are beautiful. But tho 
age of IDlizabeth was more fertile in 
generous feeling : Shakspeare’s 
sonnets w'ere then no more than the 
exc|uisitc expressions of an affection 
winch all understood and many ex¬ 
perienced; and Hatton’s letters, too, 
would then have needed no laborious 
exegc'sis ; and, excejit to some Car¬ 
dinal Allen or Count of Feria, would 
have worn no andiiguity of mean¬ 
ing.* I’oor Hatton! belittle dreamt 
wlien he sate writing those w'ords in 
his room at Antwerp, to what uses 
tlu'y w'ould by-and-by be tunied, 
I’lu'ri' is a fatal power in these sym¬ 
bols of thought; saying to every one 
pretty much what he desires them to 
say ; reveiding themselves just so 
far as the reader’s heart rpiahfies 
him to miderstand. 

OiK'e upon a time—for it is almost 
like an old talc—^tluTe was n real 
thing culled chivalry—not in poetry 
and romance, but m real practical 
life. Once upon a time there was 
such a thing as an intense and 
ri'veri'Tit devotion, most pure, and 
yet most passionate, of man for 
woman, which no bre»th of sensual 
thought ever so much as sullied. 
Such was Dante’s love for Beatrice. 
Such was Petrarch’s for Laura— 
however modern critics are perplexed 
and scandahzed to learn that Dante 
was married happily olscw'hore, and 
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Laura was a wifo and mother when 
Petrarch first looked upon her. ITie 
noble ladies of the feudal courts 
eoun^d the knights by hundreds 
who wore fighting far away in tho 
Holy Land, or on otlier gallant en¬ 
terprises, and who, next to Grod, had 
vow'ed fidelity to them. It was no 
jealous, no exclusive premriety which 
these knights desired. In Sir Philip 
Sidney’s beautiful words, ‘ Love 
fellowship maintained friendship be¬ 
tween rivals, and beauW taught tho 
beholders cliastity.’ IT there was 
rivalry, it w'as only which should 
offer the loftiest sciwice; and if there 
was jealousy, it was but whieh should 
be acknow ledged as lianng dcsen'cd 
the best. Chivalry, like everything 
else which is human, had its extra¬ 
vagant tendencies: on one side it 
became idolatry in the worship of 
tho Virgin ; on the othcT, it beeamc 
at tunes ridiculous. But avIio does 
not see that w'ifJi Don Quixote the 
extravagance is not in the fi'oling, 
which is nobleness itself, hut in the 
object, which an extravagant fancy 
had ideahzi'dl' The peerless Dnl- 
einea w as never more to him than 
bis bright particular star in the ideal 
heavens, nnatlninahle, unapproach¬ 
able, except by reverence i'rom f’ai* 
off, and reverent service. He lias 
no personal claims on her beyond' 
the claim to adore her incomparable 
beauty; and if he had heard, that 
instead of being shamefully en¬ 
chanted, she had married the village 
schoolmaster, he w’ould only liavo 
been certain that the sclioofmasler 
W'as the Fmperor of India in dis¬ 
guise, and Dxdeinea w'ould liavo 
hcon more ideal, more glorious than 
ever. It is not the feeling which is 
ridiculed, but tho form which it 
assumed. Through a long cycle of 
lumian history, the clyiracter which 
wo coll chiviurous was cveryw'herc 
recognised as noble, as excellent, as 


* I,onl Bacon would have oven thought them admirable; at the close of his 
'Tr.act, In felicem Memoriam lifffinre ElhabetJuB, he writes, ‘Quod si quis ex tristio- 
rihus luviora ilia exaggeret quod coli, anibiri, quin et amoris nomine se celebrari et 
extolli sinebat atquo volehat, ei^ue ultra sorteiQ setatis continuabat, hsec tamen si 
inollius accipias admiratione et ipsa carere non possunt, cum talia sint qualia in 
fabulosi narrationilnis inveniantur do reginfli quH^am in insulis beatis cj usque auhL 
atquo institutis qua> amoris administrationoin recipiat sed lasciviara prohilieat; sin 
severius hahent et ilia admirationeni oamquo vel maximam quod hujusmodi delicue 
noil inultumfaime nil prorsus majestati suai officerent iicc iinperium relaxarent, nec 

impedimento notahili rebus et negotiis gerendis cssent.Verum ut sermones 

nostros ciaudamus fuit certe ista princeps bona et morata; etiam tails videri voiuit 
vitia oderat, ot se bonis artibus clareaoers cupiebat.' 
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the highest whieh human nature 
could attain. The host men had 
most of it; the rest in their degrees 
aimed at it, imitated it, affected it, 
coimterfeited it; nil ocknowledg- 
ing it. 

The Elizabethan age lies at the 
close of the era; the world waa 
passing through a transformation, 
no one could teU into what; and, ns 
is invariably the cose at such times, 
the fonns, the language, the affecta¬ 
tions ()f tli(j expiring period, are 
forced into an artificial prominence. 
The beauty of the old is felt more 
and more fis it is passing away: and 
men cling to it, and hold fast by it, 
and labour to persuade the spirit to 
nmiain with them by fond imitation 
of t Jie shell. There were more tourna¬ 
ments under Elizabeth than under 
Creur do Lion; and Sir Philip 
Sidney’s Arcadia remains a jier- 
petunl instance how much that is 
noble, even heroii; and sublime, may 
he iinjn’isoued in the most unreal of 
fonns. In many respects this book 
is a type of its time. There per¬ 
haps never waa a period in the 
history of this country in which 
there was so noble a generation of 
men, so much self-sacrifice and do- 
votedness. And there never was 
any queen orw'oiuan, with such high 
(jnalincations as those of Elizabetli, 
placed in circumstances to call out in 
so high a degree tlrnt real cliivalry 
of the heart which W'c will hope 
never utterly dies at any time or 
place. 

A young woman—for she was 
young when it all began; beautiful, 
too—for she was beautiful; stand¬ 
ing alone against Europe, the per¬ 
petual mark of the assassin, yet 
never quailing; greatest ever in 
greatest danger; she, the one cham¬ 
pion of what ki England, at least, 
every best and greatest man be- 
]iev(*d to be the cause of Grod; 
what young, generous-hearted man 
could help devoting himself to her i* 
Even in these dispassionate days 
there are hearts enough which 
w'ould leap at such a call, and for¬ 
get for a while their privah' love- 
makings and money-makings. And 
now let the affectations of the 
have furnished all this feeling with 
a language, and wc see the yoimg 
English chivalry crowding round 
Elizabeth’s throne, throwing at her 
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feet themselves, their fortunes, and 
their lives; imploring with all man¬ 
ner of passionate extravagance— 
fromtlie mostsingleminded devotod- 
ness to the most conceited euphuistio 
coxcombry—to be nllow'ed to live for 
her and to die for her. In a few it 
w'aa hollow, but witli tlio many it was 
sound. They did what they said. 
These w'cro the men wdio fought her 
battles, who did give their lives for 
her, and—what was perhaps less 
easy—gave their money; equipping 
armies, paying cam]>aTgn ex])ensoH, 
furnishing ileets, fighting, cruising, 
intriguing; at her work, whatever 
her service required, and three times 
hh'ssed when she paid them wdth a 
smile or a kind word. This, Jis wo 
understand it, was the Court of Eli¬ 
zabeth, and here, if anywiiore, is the 
clue to tlie mysterious letters. Lt;t 
us try whether it W’iU lead us through 
them. We will suppose the poor 
Moutou to have been one of tuose 
young cnthusiiists, and one of the 
simplest and tniest of them. Ho 
‘calls God to witness that ho has 
everlastingly vowed his life, liberty, 
and fortune to his mistress’s service 
and till w'c see better reason to dis¬ 
trust him, wc must believe that ho 
said wdiat ha meant. He was proud 
to serve her—proud as the Knight 
of La Mancha to serve his Duh'inca, 
and proud of the especial notice with 
which she distinguished his devo¬ 
tion. Let tis suppose further—for 
Elizabetli waa no ideal Queen of 
Fairyland, but a very flesh and blood 
woman, with as many great gifts 
and as many little wenKnesses os 
were ever united in a single mortal 
body—let us supjiose that she liked 
to have all those handsome young 
men about her: tlmt a personal en¬ 
joyment of their devotion to horsclf 
mixed itself with her admiration of 
their loyalty (she was forty at tJic 
time when the letters were w'rittcn, 
and it is an age when ladies sot espe¬ 
cial value on such attention); that 
she liked to see them round her, to 
receive their homage, and to eliaiii 
them to her, one after the other, by 
particular favours. Nothing is more 
likely ; but Mouton could not see it 
so, or could not bear it if he saw it. 
He had given her all ho Imd: he had 
given her his heart and soul; and, 
after a little, it appeared to be but a 
child’s toy to his t^aithftil mistress, 
L I. 
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to 1)0 triflod with for an hour, and 
tJirown by for a newer amusement. 
And then lie is heartbroken, dreajns 
liiissionately of expostulating and re- 
proni-liinf(, fashions fluent spceehes 
of indignant despair, believes that 
the sun is pjone out in heaven, and 
}il lust consults his fnend, who tells 
him tliat after all it is no sucli i^reat 
Tuatter; let him be himself a^'nin, 
‘ put on another mind,’ and do liis 
iluty like a man and a faithful ser¬ 
vant, and all uould be n ell. That 
was what the Queen really valueil, 
and that was the way to recov'er Inu’ 
truant afli'ction. And Aroubm takes 
1 lie wise advice anil does his duty : 
docs it so well that in tryinfi times 
III* draws on himself tlie especial 
hatred of the disatrected ami tlio 
triiilors, narrowly escaping a plot 
laid to murder liim, and he finds 
that this answers better than re- 
iroacli, and that after all the (^uecn 
lad never ceased to love what was 
truly to be loved in him. Ho fidls 
ill; she goes to iinpiirc for him every 
fhiy, and though modern w riters may 
sneer, her suhji'cts loved her for it 
then. iShe sends him abroml, and 
sends her own chamberlain to lake 
care of him; she writes to him 
kindly and nffectionately, telling 
him among other things that slio 
irayod for his recovery. AVhy should 
le not love sueli a woman P How 
eouhl he helj) loving herP Why 
sliotdil he not write, as he did. of 
that prayer of hors— 

hull sweet will Huoli a life be, that Ity 
Nil iicible and sweet a ereatiii'c is, witli so 
great luul kind ilovetioii, asked at tliii 
Aliuiglity’s hiitids. tied grant it you ; 
not for myself I ask it; but that your 
everlasting Jvtndman may, witli pure 
heart and diligtjiit faith, everliwtiiigly 
serve you. 

Not for liimself. There wa.<i little 
thought for himself in poor Hatton, 
as eommon refieetion ought to havo 
I'oiivineed any one. What is the 
first nsi' whieli he mokes of his re¬ 
turning favour—but, ot the risk of 
her displeasure, to urge on her the 
never-eoasing prayer of her Minis- 
ters, that she w’ould marry. * Live 
for ever,’ he says, ‘excellent erea- 
tun». and love some man to show 
Yourself tliankfUl for God's lugh 
labour in you.’ It is the echo of 
Shaksiwaro’s entreaty to his friend: 

Dear my lovo. you know 
You hod a father; let your sou say so. 


Elizabeth wrote many beautiful 
things in lier life, hut scarcely', per¬ 
haps, anytliing more beautiful tiian 
this. There is no particular reason 
to think it was written to Hatton, 
but it shows wliat in all such rela¬ 
tions lier rt'al feelings w'ere:— 

A question once was asked me thus: 
Must aught be denied a friend’s request? 
Answer me,, yea or nay. It was said, 
Nothing. And first it is best to scan 
wliat a friend is, which I ttiink nothing 
else tint frieiidstiip’s liartsmr. Now it 
followeth what friendship is, whiuli I 
deem to be one unifoi*m eoimeiit lietwi'cn 
two minds, such as virtue links and 
naught liiit death can break. Tlierefoix> 
1 tliink tliat the liouse that slii'inketh 
from his foiiiulatiun shall down forme; 
ti>i' friend leaves In* to be that doth ilc 
niand nioie tlian the g-iver’s grant may 
with reason yield, and if so, tlieii iny 
friend no more—-iiiy foe. (!od send 
thee mend, and if iieedly tlioii must will, 
yet at the le:wt no power be thine to 
.aeliicve thy dosiio; for wlieii iiiimis differ 
and ojiiniuiiH swerve, there is sean’e a 
friend ill that company. Jlut if my b;q> 
have fallen in so liajipy a soil as oin* 
such be found that wills but that he- 
seeins, and 1 be pleased with tliat he so 
allows, I hid myself farewell and then I 
am but bis. 

Sir Harris Nicolas allows that 
this letter tlocs something towarils 
rloing away the injurious impressions 
uhicli he had gathered from tito 
rest. Hut even here ho finds traee.s 
that * the Queen sometimes re- 
jirossed im])ro])er ■wishes’—Truly fo 
the unclean all things aro uiielcau;— 
but ue will leave him now, noticing 
but one more of his comments, in 
whieh lie outrivals even Cardinal 
Allen. Alluding to the last of Hat¬ 
ton’s letters, ‘It is romarkable,’ lie 
says, with little-minded Bignilicauee, 

‘ that though this loiter is full of 
Imraility and contrition, and though 
he admits his too high presumptions 
tOM'ards her Majesty, yet ho prays 
her to remember tlie causes, wliieh 
were,’ as he says, ‘ as unfit for him 
as unworthy or her.* Ho supposes 
that Hatton is reminding the Queen 
that she once had done a discredit- 
nhle thing. It is very like the ‘ na¬ 
tural issue.’ lu one of the most or- 
diiian' of the ElLzabctlian antitheses, 
he tells us that lier kindness to him 
liad been os much aliove liis merit 
,03 she hadstooiied below her dignity 
in showing it. 

And now need wc say any more P 
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Lt’t «fl lay tha two interpretations 
side l»y side, and choose fairly wliich- 
ever tjfTers the fewest dllfu'ultit's. 
Slmll we suppose (iueeii Elizabi'th 
to'liave been an infamous woiunu, 
who, with a ein-le coutiimally round 
Ijer of tlioso wlio idternatidy shared 
Iier favour, tui*n<*d as she pleased 
from eourtier l<t eourtier, eliunpntr 
tliem as Ikt appetite tiivil, as .slu‘ 
iui]i;litch:ini;e the dishes at her table ; 
tliat, in a manner too shwkinj^ to be 
eoneeived, all this went on without 
disjfiiise or coneealmenl. winkotl at 
h’l the stali'sineii, jMissed by with 
iiuliH'erenee by the eler^jy—a Ihiiif' 
so notorioiw as mwer to he even 
iiu-ntioued in the enornioiw imiss of 
eorres]K)ndei(ce, private and puhlir*, 
wliicli remains to as; or, «f the 
niniourofsneh a Ihinfj; i.s mentioned, 
meiitioiusl with a Iivpoerilieid allee- 
tiilion of horror, winch is still more 
delestahlej' Shall we take this!' It 
is what (’ardiiml Allen tell.s us was 
the real truth ; and if we take it at 
all we must lake tlio ])ielure eom- 
])lete. for there is no feature of it 
which can he sollened. Shall wc 
take lliisi' or shall wo take the 
other. Ill which there is no shumo 
at all—no shanu', hut rather heautyl' 
Surely if we he.sitate at all it will be 
heeause it is so hard, when wo 
fftrieied that wo had detected a dis- 
iji’aee. to tind that it is hut a non' 
virtue. We eau hear to retire unon 
a smaller fault, where hoforo we iiad 
su]>posed a KToat one. Ihit it is 
huinihalini' to our discornmout to 
iwknowledire so va.st an error. 

Well, then, we must make tlie fall 
n soft one. It is i-niel to be obliged 
to think so very well of our fellow- 
i-reatures, and we must eontrive to 
leave some loopliolo for a dejireeiat- 
iiiii word. There is Bacon's alterna¬ 
tive ; we may consider such love toy¬ 


ing beneath tlie tligni^ of serious 
times aud iiersons. We may wra- 
fort ourselves, too, with recollivting 
that we have disiwered gonuino 
trwea of wt'akneas, vanity, and per¬ 
haps littleness. All this is some¬ 
thing, and may servo in a iiieasuro 
to reeoneilo us. From our foreign 
lUnhassadors, too, we will nut part 
without a word of palliation. It is 
true that they were all engaged ill 
eonspiriu'ies to iisHassiuati' the tj|.ueeu 
and revolutionize th<» kingdom; hut 
we must, rememher that .Mlizahelli 
was excomniunicuU*d, aud therefore 
the first was jiermitted, and tho 
second had tliopromisi' of u blessing. 
And we must say Hcriously for them 
that they were strange to Knglisli 
iiiiiiincrs, and may (lerhaps hnvo 
lieen only niislaken, w hen at first 
we thought llietn wicked. Sir Philip 
Sidney desenbes the court ‘as tlio 
inarriage-plai'O of love and virtue,’ 
and the (iueeii as ‘ a Diana apjmrel- 
led in the garments of Venus.’ It 
is <|uiU< possible that tli(*y mistook 
the costume for the reality, and iii- 
U'rpreted what they saw by their 
experienee of I’aris and Madrid, 

8o. therefore, let us leave them: 
with the stories which remain, slones 
in w'liieli t]^nt names appear of tho 
Duke of Anjou, Slmier, Haleigh, 
Kssex.Oxford—wo have no intontinn 
of proceeding. We have seem what 
the ei idence has been for lliosu which 
we have examined—for tho rest 
there is really none. Tlieir feeble 
title t/o bo believed is prosumptiVO 

f irohahilily from tho truth of tho 
irst; ana when these fare so liadly 
at tJie trial, why sliould we tomtit tho 
patience or disgust tho good feeling 
of our readers with any more of itP 
ihither let us drive it all out of our 
memory and forget that it has ever 
boeu. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF A VISIT TO NEW 
SOUTH WALES IN 1853. 


W E HigJited the low line of foast 
alK)ut Sydney Heads, at ten 
A.M., took a })ifot at three, and came 
tr) an anchor in Syihiey Cove at six. 
We were agreeably surpriBcd by the 
lieauty of the harbour, of which, 
though we had heard a f'ood deal, 
Me had nut heard enough. It is a 
M indin^ inlet, about seven miles lone 
from the HeacLs to the Cove, nml 
varying from half a mile to two miles 
broad. It is diversilied by islands 
and headlands innumerable, all 
cf)vered witli MOod, tli'»ugh jiom' un¬ 
fortunately the %V(H)d is low scrub 
only, the tall forest trees having been 
alinost all cut down. The shores 
rise into loM- hills, uithout any gi'eat 
boldness or beauty of outline, but 
still very j)retty and picturesque, 
from being covered M’ilh villjui and 
gardens, peeping in ev<‘ry direction 
through the ‘ bush,’ The life and 
animation M’hich is almost essential 
to beauty of huidscape, an' supplied 
by the numerous ship])Uig uith 
Mhich ev(‘ry part of the harbour 
is studde<l. The to«'n of Sydney 
does not ap]n'nr to great advantage 
from the sea, the only remarkable 
building being the Oovernment 
House, a rather fine baronial-looting 
ediliee, though of a style (the Tudor 
Gothic, not very mcLI carried out) 
which is not suited either to 
the age or t») tin' country'. It is 
beautifully sitiuited in a large, mcU- 
Motuled park, ciUled the •Domnin;’ 
the nxnns arc capital. The harlaair 
is, I should think, uurividled for 
ei»mmerco. Its peculiar excellence 
consists in the numberless coves and 
bays, llie luiiforin depth of Mater. 
Mhioh enables the largest merchant 
shi}is to lie alongside the shore, the 
goodness of the anchorage, and the 
absence of all hidden dangers, ex¬ 
cept ouo reef, where a light-siup is 
moored. The number and move¬ 
ment of the shipping arc wonderful; 
the day befort* M’e came in, eleven 
sbips, M'itb 700 people on board, 
arrived from MelWume alone; and 
the departures are of course propor¬ 
tionate. We lauded as soon as the 
vesst'l came to lui anchor, Innit on 
buying Riches, and taking a walk 
in the * Domain,’ all but a small part 
of which b oiicu os a place of piublic 


recreation. As it was Sunday even¬ 
ing, too, Mre wont to serx’ice in tho 
first church we came to, a most 
queer looking building, which m’o 
M erc told was tho first permanent 
Anglican church erected in the 
southern hemisphere, and which m iw 
comically enough, as wc M ere t«)ltl, 
called St. I’hilup’s, because Gover¬ 
nor Phillip Mas m oflice at tlie time. 
We observed iiotbiiig very' remark¬ 
able in our Miilk, except that there 
Mere two tame emus at the gale of 
the ‘ Domain,’ M’liicb the soldiers at 
the guard-liouse Mere feeding Mitli 
bread, ami that all tlic iieojilc, espe¬ 
cially the Monicn. mIioiii mc met, 
seenn'd to be very smartly drcssi'd. 
During the night mo luuf our first 
ta-Mte of tlie Sydney' mo.squitoes, 
M'liich M'e fomid to constitute a 
})lague to ncM' comers hardly to be 
described. 

Next morning m'o landed again 
after breakfast, and M'cnt to the 
liotanical Gardens, M’itli M'liich mc 
M ere delighted; they are justly (he 
pride of Sydney. Almost every 
eountry'and eliniatc in theMorldhas 
its vegetable ri-jiresentative there. 
There is tho oak, the lime, luid the 
pine, beside the banana, tlie mango, 
and the bamboo, all tlourisbing in 
nearly equal luxuriance. T nevi'r 
regretted so miieli befiro not being 

a bot.'inist, and I thought how- 

M ould give the best year of his life 
for an evening’s M alk here. Hom - 
ever, even an ignoramus like my'sclf 
could admire aud enjoy the jiietur- 
esque situation of the gardens, on 
(he shores of one of the lovely inlets 
of (he harbour, (lie taste M'ith M'hij'h 
they are laid out, and the e.vtreni 0 
beauty and variety, of the plants, 
trees, and floM'ers. I left ——- on 
some benches close to the M-ater, 
M'liile I started to look for lodgings. 
It would be endless to recount the 
adventures and disappointments of 
tliat search, which lasted two whole 
d^ys; I visited. I should think, fifty 
houses, including tlie chief hotels, 
and Mas rejected everywhere. At 
one place wuere 1 thought I should 
be successful, the negotiation m ss 
peremptorily closed when the land¬ 
lady heard I hod children; at 
another, the landlord, a cross little 
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man, who asked me six guineas a 
week for two small rooms and the 
use (along with the other lodgers) 
of a parlour, finall;^ rejmlsed me by 
announcing that his servants could 
not cook for iw, although wo might 
have the use of his kitdien to cook 
in for ourselves. At 
how ever, the answer wi 
decisive—' We have n 
really began to think I should have 
to beg or borrow a couple of tents, 
Jind get leave to pitch them in the 
‘ Domain.’ In the end, however, I 
fared better than I could )> 08 sibly 
have expeeted: for. Inning gone into 
a shoj) ti) buy a hat, and mentioning 
I>y chance my fiwlorn situation to 
the liatler, he said perhajw he eouhl 
niajiago to aceonnuodale us; so 1 
took him at his A\ord, and carried 
him oil’to get his wife's consent, and 
see the liou.se. To make a long 
story short, wo got a good large 
sitting-room and twi^ bedrooms for 
the commrutively small sum of il. a 
wi'ck. This was on the third day of 
our travels in search of a lodging, 
and during tho whole time 1 hati 
done hardly anything but search. 
My belief at the time was, that I 
had gut jirecisely the last decent 
lodgings wlxich were to be had in 
•Sydney, and that the next comers 
must sleep in the streets. As soon 
as we got into them 1 jiroceedcd to 
deliver the let tors of introduction I 
wa.s armed with, and we soon found 
ourselves endxarked in a ‘ vortex of 
dissi]>ation,’ receiving and redurning 
\isits, dining out, and di’iving. I 
w iw made, too, an honorary' member 
of the Australian Club, a very com¬ 
fortable and gentlemanlike establish¬ 
ment, with some seventy or eighty 
members. Nothing coidd exceed 
the kindness and cordiality witli 
which wc wrt'o received every- 
w here. 

Our first drive was to the ‘ South 
Hcjid,’ where the lighthouse stands, 
alxxut nine miles from Sydney, along 
the shore of the harlxmr. It is a 
iH'autiful drive, on a nretty good 
road, up and down hills, and pfb- 
sonting various most lovely views of 
the sea, the shipping, the towm, and 
the wooded huts skirting the har- 
Imur, The rf*a<l is lined with tho 
gnxunds of villas, wbieii art* gene¬ 
rally built close to the water; every 
now and then you pass through a bit 


most places, 
s ]>roiDpt and 
»room.* till 1 


of tho original forest, w'hioh ia as un¬ 
like as jpossihle both to that of Now 
Zoalana and that of Europe, It has 
neither the dense foliage, luxuriant 
croejwrs, and impenetrable under¬ 
wood of the former, nor tho green 
glades, alternating with cover, of tho 
latter. The Australian woods, com¬ 
posed chiefly of difTereut spi*cie8 of 
the eucalyptus, or gmn-(n‘e. are 
sparse, seanty, and altogether desli- 
tute of shrubs luid jiarosites. Tho 
gum-tree’s leaves art' hung ])er|»en- 
dicularly, not horizontaliy, so ns 
to present the sharji edge to the 
sun, and the eonsei|nenee is. Unit 
tin* ahiidow I'ven of the tliiekest of 


the trees is hardly pereeulible. They 
stand, too, so far apart, t lint il is easy 
to ride, and even to drive, amongst 
them in every direction. Another 
peeidiarity is, that every summer 
they east their bark, which falls oil' 
in strijis, leaiing tiie wood bare ami 
white, till the young bark forms and 
covers it again. 1 understand that 
on the alluvial flats, trees arrive at 
a great size; but they never equal 
those of New Zealaml or Van Die¬ 
men’s Land; indeed, if the stories I 
have heard, from apparently good 
autliorily, be true, no eonntry in (ho 
world can in this respect bo eoin- 

S ared to Tasmania. One (reo was 
escribed, in a]>aper reml before a 
literary society in lloburt Town, as 
forty-two feet in diameb'r three feet 
from the ground! and one. hundred 
and eighty feet to the lowest hninch. 
No wood anywhere, 1 believe, 
equals in^iardness some of the Aus¬ 
tralian timber, especially what is 
called the ‘iron bark,’upon which, 
when sea.soned, tho sliarjicst axo 
makes no more imjiression than on 
marble. Some of it haa lately been 
exported to England, with the idea 
that it may be used iu ship-building. 
It is too heavy for the heams, ribs, 
or jilanks, but it would jrrobably bo 
suitable for keels, the main pie.c<‘s of 
rudders, &c., where great strength 
and hardness are rerj uircd. The best 
native wood used at Sydney is what 
they call ‘ cedar.' It is very hand¬ 
some, resembling mahogany. Tho 
only pine I saw (oxcc]it a few Nor¬ 
folk Island pines) was the ‘ Moreton 
I3ny,* (he wood of which is brittle, 
so that New Zealand timber, being 
softer, less liable to shrink, and 
easier to work than the gums, is in 
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^roiit rcqucHt tlirouahont Australia. 
1 will just mention hero an cxtrjior- 
iliiiary iiistunoe of rnjiid vepeUition 
wliieh emjic under niy own know¬ 
ledge when I was last at Welling¬ 
ton, in New Zealand. I saw in tlie 
garden of a friend, in whose hou.so 
J was living, a Van Diemen’s Land 
gum-tree, whieh he assured me was 
exactly six y»'ara old, and wliich, rni 
being measured, was found to bo 
rather more than sixty feet higli. It 
was suflieienlly large m the trunk to 
have made four posts in an ordinary 
rail-fence, and what mndi' it more 
nunarkable was, that the wood was 
of a very hard kind. AVe were 
much Hlnick W'ith the beauty of the 
vegetation in the little ganlcns with 
which a large proj>orlion of the 
houses in Hydrii'y are furnished. 
ATiiong the trees, the most remark- 
.•d)lc are thcNorl'olk Island pine (ta- 
jU'Cing npwunl.s like a sugar-loaf, 
w it h wonderful regnhiritv of outline, 
and feathered w ith fan-like foliage to 
the grouuil) and the weeping willow, 
the idea of w hieh we arc acciisloined 
at home to connect evclnsivcfy with 
the neighbourhood of x\rtler, but 
which llouri.shes all over the arid, 
rocky, and sandy hills in and round 
Sydney with a luvurianel* and vigour 
W'hieli I never .saw elsewhere. Of 
tlic shrubs. I admired most the 
bananas, jmmegraiialos, neaeia-s, 
vinos, and, above all, oh'aiuhTS, 
whieh Were in full flower when we 
xvi're in Sydney, ami, with their 
bright ]uiik blossoms, niaile the most 
thisly streets look gay. 

There are not many pridly drives 
about Sydney, tin* neighbourhood 
eoMsisting eluelly of low, sandy, bar- 
jvn hills, xvhieh require a great deal 
of care and cultivation (o make them 
jirmluctive. Vor miles along the 
western and southern roads you see 
nothing but •jinddocks, feiu'ecl in and 
laid out in foreign grasses for the 
use of the stwk sent down to the 
Sydm'y markets. Hut except mar¬ 
ket gardens, for whieh the sandy 
soil seems not ill adapted when’ 
water is to be had, there is no eulti- 
vation near Sydney. 

It wHxS rather lucky that then'wa.s 
not imieh to tempt us tt) drive into 
the eountiy, for we found the hire of 
the haeknoy eoaehes (eahs they call 
them) ruinously exTH’nsive. The 
lirsl day wre were to iline at Govem- 


moni House, I sent my serx’ant to 
cfdl one off the stand, and when ho 
brought it he told me the man asked 
15i. for taking us there (not back), a 
distance of about aijuartcrof a mile. 
On my informing him 1 should not 
pay BO much, he very «*oolly ilrmo 
away, leaving us, at the last moment, 
to walk. The fact is, these cabmen 
dislike having anything to do with 
gentlemen and ladies; tliey prefer 
digger-s, who will give one of them a 
61. noU’ and tell him to dri\c till it 
is worked cmt. 

T think the thing that struck me 
most on going into .society wa.s the 
depreeiutmg. eomi>Iaining tone in 
which ))eo})le m general talked of 
the colony, lively one seemed 
longing to leaie it; and niosl, of 
those whom I met exiM*eted to do 
HO, nfl'T a lunger or .Miortei* ordeal 
of money-making martyrdom. This 
tone inipre.ssed me jnirtieularly by 
its contrast with that whieh piviails 
in New Zealand, wIutc yon meet 
with eomparativelv few peojilewlio 
don’t st.nnd up tor their ailopied 
eoiuitry, and look forward elii-er- 
fully to living and dying there. No 
doubt the discontented spirit which 
is so ajiparcnt among the Anstraliim 
gentry' is in a g«’at mea.'uire attri- 
bntahle (o the eflbet of the gold- 
diggings, which have grievously in- 
terfereil. if not with their jieeimiary' 
interests, yet with their comforts, 
luxuries, mid still more xvith tlieir 
imjiortanee and relative position. It 
is diHieull, by quoting statistical 
ligmvs, to eoiney aii idea of the ex¬ 
tent and eon sell lienees of the social 
revolution whieli this wonderful dis¬ 
covery has brought about. It is 
not merely, or eliiefly', that wagi'S 
have risen from seventy-five to one 
hundred per eent.; but that, in fact, 
speaking generally^, tiio masters and 
servants have changed places; the 
former are dependent on the latter, 
must humour them, bear with them, 
get them to do as uiueli os tli^' will, 
and be thankful as for a favour. 
Tlie laliouring classes have become, 
too, not oiJy independent, but 
thoroughly restless. Few serxiiiits 
will stay in one plai’o more than 
a mouth or two, not, j^rhaps, 
because they are dissntistied, or 
heeanso they t'xpect a bettor, but 
for the sake of a ehaiige. Tluy 
know’ they can got another plaw 
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directly. No one thinks now of 
asking or ffiving a fharacter. Yo\i 
are only Uio glad to get a ‘ dis- 
trt'BBod neodlcwomajj,’ or an ‘ Irish 
orphan/ or even an ‘ old lag' from 
Tuamonia. Society, so far as it is 
(ioiuiccted with entertaimnunts, is, 
in couscqucncc of all this, comnara- 
tively sneaking, at an end in Sydney. 
People have not ecn'ants to enter¬ 
tain with. I w»ia surprised to seo 
so few smart cciuipages in Sydney, 
luiMiig heard a goo<l doid of the 
Mojillh and hnhita of display of the 
]u'i>ple. Hull was told the reason 
of Inis was, that you etui get no one 
li> drive your ean-iuge, or, if you do, 
the ehanees are ho is such a man 
.•us you would not like to tru.st your 
liorsos or your neek t<j. The mto 
of wages for the upper class of ser¬ 
vants did not seem to mo so ex¬ 
orbitantly high a.s I exjieeted. A 
servant of mine got a place as in-door 
.servant, at 15/. a year; and 1 think 
no one give.s more ihtui 50/. A good 
cook, if such were to be had. could 
gel very high wa^jes; n bad one gets 
(50/. a year. AVomen servants are 
hiri'd generally by the week. An 
ignorant Irish girl, who waited in our 
lodging, got io.v. n-week and her 
washing, and grumbled at it, though 
she had only 6/. a-year, she uduiitted, 
in Dublin. The labourers on the 
streets got 7it. a-day. Shepherds 
generally from 55/. to 40/. a-year, 
thougli 1 know partii-ular instaneea 
w h<>re (hey have fwnc for less. Me¬ 
chanics are very difficult to gel. I 
found it almost impossible to find a 
••arpenter to fit up our cabins iu the 
ship we were going home in; one 
man ])ut up a eoujile of shelves for 
me, very badly (a job which a good 
carpenttT would have done in two 
hours), and charged mo for his time 
and nails 15.« Tltc next day ho 
could not. or would not, I'ome at all. 
Tho efleeUi of the want of labour 
arc visible evcry'W'here. Notwith¬ 
standing the immense demand for 
house-room, and the eon8e.<j[uent 
liigh rate of house-rent, thi-re is 
hardly auy building going on at iiVd- 
ney or in the neiglibourhood. The 
chief exceptions to this are the bonks, 
which, regardless of expense, arc 
building magnifieent houses and of¬ 
fices for their business of the sttuie 
of tlic country. Sydney is built 
on a quarry of cxccUeut stone; and 


tho predominance of tliat material 
in the houses strikes a stranger very 
much, espcoially one who oomes, as 
we did, from a eountiy where no¬ 
thing but wood is used. Tho only 
chance iKKiple have of getting a sta¬ 
tionary servant or labourer is, by 
meeting with one of steady lialtits, 
w ho/ta«/ric»/ (Iw diggiugx. Many 
such, having gratifieii tlioir curi¬ 
osity or love lor siieeulatioii, and 
met with ill-luck, return to llieir 
old ealliugs, aiul slick to (hem. 
A'^arious attempts have been imulo 
to mi'ot the demand for labour, both 
by promoting Eurojiemi immigra¬ 
tion, and by inquirting Chinese and 
lialf-easteslromTndia; last nro 
alfeetedly called ‘Burasiim.s’ {ijtinsi 
Kurope Asians) in Australia. IVr- 
haps between four and five tliousanil 
of Uh’so foreigners have been iulro- 
(lueod inU) Nmv South AVales. It 
is rather diilieulf to say how far the 
result may be eonsidored favourabh*. 
you boar so many eontlieting ae- 
eounts, according to the experieneo 
of each indii iduiil. Hut on tlie w hole, 
1 am inclined to think they do wi-ll 
up the country as sheiilierds, but 
not well iu orm'arthe towns, wliero 
tlioy meet with many of their eoiin- 
trymen, who make them disi-oii- 
lented, and entice them to break 
their indentures. The plan adopted 
in imfKirling them, I was infornted, 
is this—the master of the sliip makes 
them sign, in China or Judin, an in¬ 
denture, liiiiding tliem to work at 
specified wages, generally 1 ().t. a 
month and their food, for any em¬ 
ployer w'hom lie may jiroeure ; tho 
term of service is generally five 
y'cars. AVhen ho arrives at Sydney 
or Moreton Hay, he sells (he si rviees 
of these labourers, eilher to (hose 
who liavc bespoken (Inmi at a fixed 
price, which is the usual way, or to 
any one who will take them, and at 
the liest price he ran get. 11 is ge¬ 

nerally 14/., Ilielieve. Tlioughthis 
modified slave-ti’adc is economieolly 
advantageous, no doubt, and eon- 
stitutes a valuable elus-k on (ho 
whiU* lalsjurcrs, it involves unques¬ 
tionable evils in a social and moral 
point of view, wlih-li, if tJio system 
should rcriuiro any great exU'iision, 
would more tlian coimterbaJanee its 
advantages. The inlrodut'tion of a 
large pfimilation, exclusively male, 
alien in blood, religion, and Iwguoge, 
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and incapable of’ nmalgamatin|( with 
the lin^ffiah, would how the needs of 
all manner of troubles in the future. 
In California, which is only three 
we'cks’ sail from China, and where 
IK),(MX) or 40,()f)0 Chinese are already 
established, the Americans are get¬ 
ting veiy naturally a good deal 
alarmed about tho matter. Tlie 
liOgislative Couneil of Ngm' South 
Wales, who are all ‘ masters,’ have 
|)nssed a very stringent * Masters 
and Sen’ants Actsome of its pro¬ 
visions (jiiite recall tho old laws of 
the lime of Henry VIJI. and Eliza¬ 
beth, M'hich attempted, by regulat¬ 
ing wages, by punishing vagrancy, 
and by other similar means, to 
keep down the rising independ¬ 
ence of the labourer. On<‘ clause, 
for example (I was told, but 
J did not seo the act), forbids under 
leiialties hiring a servant nithont 
lis producing his discharge from his 
last place. In tho late act regulating 
tho diggings and the miners, an 
analogous provision empowers the 
Commissioners to refuse a licence to 
any man whom they suspect to be a 
runaway servant until he prove the 
contrary. These provisions are of 
••ourse practically evaded, so us to 
be a dead letter. Again, in an act 
v^hich has just been jaussed with tho 
view of facilitating the recovery of 
passage-money advancctl to immi¬ 
grants by the Emigration Commis¬ 
sioners out of the public funds, there 
isaprovision for gelling the passage- 
money paid by cmiiloycrs, to u hom 
tho immigrants are, under certain 
circumstances, to bo hired out against 
their ill. The uhole tendency of 
tlie Council’s leg’islation, in short, 
shows tho roniarkablo extent to 
w hich the aristocratic or employers’ 
interest predominates in that as- 
semblv. Female scirauts arc more 
diilicult to bo prociuvd than male, 
they get married so <pii('kly. Many 
stories are told of girls standing at 
their masters’ doors being accosted 
by strange men, w ho hare told them 
they were diggers come down to look 
for wives, and requested these yoimg 
hulies to accommodate them. I hap- 
]>ened to hear of one such ease par¬ 
ticularly, which I knew to be authen- 
tic, where the offer was made and 
ni‘cepled preeiselv in that way, and 
the wedding celebrated with the 
splendour usual on eucli occasions, 


ten days afterwards. Tho girl was 
an ‘ Ijish orjihan,' and her lover 
could not find drwses exjiensivc 
enough for her in Bathurst, where 
the match was made. Tlic shopman 
had (literally) to pul on some twenty 
]>er cent, to the price before he would 
take the articles. However, Sydney 
is considered well off as regards 
labour when compared with Mel- 
bounie. Anecdotes wnthout end arc 
current about the aiu*malou.s state 
of things there. A friend of ours, 
who hud just returnctl from Mel¬ 
bourne, told us that when lie was 
leaving the hotel, he asked a Mel¬ 
bourne gentieman what he ought to 
give the servants. ‘ Why, 1 hardly 
know,’ was the reply; '1 should 
think their notions wen' nilher 
grand, for I know the bools esli- 
niatcs Ids income at a year.’ 

Another gentlenum, who had been 
in the colony before, returned from 
England lately. At the hotel lie 
asked in the middle of the day to 
have his hoots cleaned. The inuu 
slmvd. ‘ Why, you'vo had ’em 
cleaned once to-day already, and w e 
think here that’s enough. How ever, 
you was a good sort of a c-hum when 
you was here before, so I’Ll give 
them a dusting over for you this 
lime.’ With all this indepi'mlence 
and scnrcencss of manual labourers, 
there is. both at Sydney and Mid- 
bourne, a large class so redundant 
as lu be actually distressed. 1 mean 
the clas.s of immigrants who, with 
the education and habits, either of 
gentlemen or of middle society, siuli 
as ch'rks and tradesmen, have no 
capital. They cannot dig. and they 
are ashamed to hire themselves «s 
shejiherds, waiters, Ac., until in a 
state of positive destitution. One 
of the banks having advertised the 
other day for a clerk, is said to have 
received miutj/ applications the next 
day. The same friend whom I 
quoted before told mo he saw' at 
Alelbounie three young gentlemen, 
all of them (I think) barristers and 
graduates of Oxford or Cambridge, 
who were earning tlieir bread by 
getting water up from the Yarra in 
a hand-cart, ana retailing it among 
the huts and tents which have 
sprung up in tho suburbs. Many 
barristers, physicians, and educated 
men of vanous callings are working 
on the roads of Victoria, where they 
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{ict 10#. a day. Others liavo been 
formed inlo a select police corns, 
called the ‘ gontlcmen civdeta,* wiio 
arc said to cost the Govornment in 
pay, cqnipmcnla. horses, &c., 600/. 
n year each. The McUtournc' Go- 
vernmonl, however, can w'cll nlford 
even such exlrava^jant salaries ns 
<his; it hardly knows what to do 
with its reveinie. It has voted 
317.0(K)/. for the jadioc; 29,000/. 
toMunls the c-ommcnccment of a 
university; 60,000/. for schools; 
;}<).( K)0/. for payment of clerpy, and 
immense salaries to all its oflieers. 
ytill it has a Ini^'e balance at the 
bank. The rewnne for the last 
ciuarter of lSo2 wjus GOt).0(M)/., and 
that of the lirst ijuarler of the eur- 
reiit year U])m nrds of S00,0(K)/.; and 
this witli a ))opulation still under 
200.00».i, and a taxation so li(!;ht ns 
to be almost nominal. Their pro- 
(Inetitm of ^old and wool only, that 
of exportable commodities, was 
estimated, last year, at ](5,OtX),OO0/., 
or at the rate of more than lOt)/. u 
year for every man, uuman, and 
child then in the colony. 

1 find I have wandered afjoed way 
from my subject, which was the in¬ 
convenience felt by the iijijicr classes 
at Sydney from the seareily of labour. 
Another thing which annoys them 
is the abundanee of money. This 
reejnires exidanntion. Most of the 
‘ upper classes’ have had a large 
share in the general ))rosi>erity. 
'I'he banks have realized untold pro¬ 
fits. All the merehauta have done 
well; some have made large for¬ 
tunes in the last two years, liven 
the stockowners, though of course 
tlu>y have had the hardest battle to 
light, are probably better off than 
ever, the increase in the price of 
w wl and of meat having more than 
compensated* for the increased cost 
of production. The only peojilo who 
have Hufl’ered are thrise who live on 
li.\ed incomes, and perhajis some 
jirofessional people, especially cler¬ 
gymen. Still, notwithstanding all 
this, tlie present effect of the abun¬ 
dance of money on those who » ore 
w'ell off before is not pleasant. Tliey 
are no longer the rich r exrclhncc ; 
they are jostled at every turn, often 
outoid and outshone by those who 
had been their inferiors, perhaps 
their servants. The wife ol one* of 
the highest functionaries of the Go¬ 


vernment w'os in a shop looking for 
a dress. One was shown to her, 
but on being told tlie price, she said 
it was too dear. A common labourer 
who was standing by Udd the shop- 
raiui to ‘ let her have it; he would 
pay for it.’ A captain of a vessel 
looking among the sailors’ haunts for 
men. audressod one, evidently a com¬ 
mon seaman, and asked him if he 
would ship. * AVhat is the size of 
your vessel F' saiil the man, eon- 
sideringly. ‘ There she lies,’ said 
the captain; ‘ she’s a. barque of MX) 
toiKS.’ ‘Just the vessel I want,’ 
said the other, jmlling out an ini- 
mense roll of notes, ‘ if you’ll sell 
luT, I’ll buy her, and ship you.' 
Now, nil this sort of thing is very 
galling to oni’’H ari.stoeriitieal pride, 
(piite inde]>en(lenlly of the jioHitive 
diseomfort. Tlie gentleman, though 
he may he positivi'ly rielier. is n'lu- 
tivelj' jioorer. lie eiiii afford per¬ 
haps to pay fifty per cent, for what 
he buys, and does not mind it; but 
be finds it very diflieult to eonsolo 
liimself for being throw'u into the 
shade as regards outlay and display 
by men whom he would not. in old 
times have allowed towaitiithisfabli*. 

In many ways flic increased alum- 
dance of jnoney interferes with Iho 
existing arrangeinimts of society, 
wliieh nave not yet become adapted 
to it. For instauce, ihe wliole scab' 
of lines or pecuniary penalties im¬ 
posed by law ouglit to oe altered— 
I. c., raised. Men care uolhiiig now 
for paying what was a serious sum 
formerly. The judges coiniiluiu 
that there is a miserable atteiKiance 
of jurors. It is far cheaper for a 
man of huainess to pay the fine timu 
to loHi‘ his time ; and so with every- 
tliing else of this kind. The clergy, 
again, <Mjmplain very much, and 
justly, of the effect upon their posi¬ 
tion. To some extent their cniolu- 
ments are derived from the Stak-, 
wliich devotes a certain sum to 
church pm^Mjses, divided, according 
to popuJation, among four denomi¬ 
nations — the Anglicans, Komon- 
catholics, Presbyterians, and Wes- 
Icyans. Of the whole sum, the 
Church of England gets about half, 
and this is appropriated to the pay¬ 
ment of holders of certain cures, on 
the certificate of the bishop. It has 
not been increased, as the corre- 
Bponding fund at Victoria has, in 
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ijrojjortion lo llic increase of popu¬ 
lation, ho llint it is now very inalie- 
ipiato to Ibe wants of the colony, 
mid rcfiuires to be ‘ supplenieuted’ 
liy voluntary subscriptions. Be¬ 
sides, as I have said, the same money 
now goes much less far than it used 
Jo do; whil<!, on the other hand, I 
am told, as a general nde, the vast 
iiuTeoHe of ihe general wealth has 
not produced any increase worth 
talking of in subscriptions to nli- 
gious puriioHcs; so that, on the 
wlioli', witli very much more to do, 
the clergy, speuKing generally, have 
really a Hinaller income—that is, an 
meorric giving them leas command 
over money’s worth, than before. 
Olliciiil .salaries, again, have not been 
yet, except in a few instances, raised 
so as lo meet tlie increased ex]>en- 
siienesH of living. On the whole, 
therefore, from one or all of the 
foregoing eausi's, * good society' in 
New South Wales i.s decidedly dis¬ 
contented with its position, and is 
.seriously thinking, (or. at. any rate, 
loudly talking) of abandoning it, and 
going away. If things continue loug 
as they now ore, I must say T shnll 
not bo at all surprised at the best 
|K>op1e going. 1 can eoneeivo no 
social staU' more disagrtvahle to live 
in than a commiuiity^ in which the 
labouring class is (mmjHiscd of gam¬ 
blers (all gold diggers become 
gamblers in habit.s and (‘harnetcr),and 
the aristocracy, that is, tlu' richest 
and most powerful peojile. are the 
siunssfuf gamblers. At the same 
time, though the emigration of the 
more educated and eivili/.ed people 
from New South Wales would be a 
natural consoquenee of the existing 
slalo of things, it is not the less a 
lerj' deplonuile (’onseijuenee, and 
must, nggrnvnto all the evils of that 
stall' or things immensely. P('rha|»8 
this jirospeet of a perpetual straining 
oft’ of the best jiortion of society is 
the wxwst element in the probable 
future of Austmlin. 

Polities in New South Woles are 
in rotlicr a eurions and anomalous 
state. With many libend profes¬ 
sions, and a very real wish to alter 
i-adieiilly in many respects the pre¬ 
sent regimen, the Legislative Coiundl 
are evidently to a great extent also 
under a dislinel and partly incon¬ 
sistent inllttenee, which prevents 
them from Tcntoring to press their 


principles to legitimate conclusions. 
For example, in the Constitutional 
Bill which was prepared last year 
by their committee, and which has 
probably passed, with more or less 
modification, during the current 
session, tlierc is, on the one hand, a 
distinct assertion of the principle of 
local self-goveniment, in the clauses 
which distinguish between local and 
imperial legislation, and prohibit any 
interference on the part of Dow ning- 
street with the fonner. in that wliieli 
vests local ]uiJroimg(‘ o.xelusivi'ly in 
the Governor and Exeeiitive tVaiii- 
eil, and in that which transfers the 
management of the waste lands to 
the Uolotiiul Jxjgislature. On the 
other hand, in the same bill. 1 find 
a provision for eonstiliiting a No¬ 
minee Upper bouse, and aiiotlier 
fur granting to tlie Crown m perjie- 
tuity a civil list which will make it, 
to a very serious exlenl, iudejiendent 
of the colonists; while no allempt 
is made to fetter the governoi'— 
the ri'sponsible servant of the 
Colonial Minister—in his pow ers of 
luiliniited control over the legisla¬ 
tion and gov(>mnient of the eoh^uy'. 
In the political soi'iety of Sydney the 
same eontradietor\ tendeneie.s are 
still more a])parenl—that is. a strong 
jonloiwy of British interfeii'uee, 
eheekeil by a fear of what maj pos¬ 
sibly happen if it be withdrawn, and 
a wish to guard against democratic 
excesses, even at the expense of some 
portion of tlie desired local inde- 
l»endeneo. It ajipi'ars to mo that 
the chief cause of this is to be fouml 
m the peculiar position of the pre¬ 
sent governing, or rather legislating, 
class. These are, to a prejionderal- 
ing extent, men of eonsideral-le for¬ 
tunes. derived from stock-feeding. 
The prejxmderaneo of the ‘ Sipiat- 
tmg’ interest (which* coiresixmds 
with wliat is called the ‘ landed in¬ 
terest' at home, in opposition to the 
eonunercial and labouring interests) 
is not aceidental; it depends elviefly 
on two things: first, the arrangement 
of the electoral districts, by which 
tlie squatting districts have a great 
deal more than what would be their 
projwrtionate shareof therepresenta- 
tion.if the proi*ortion were eali'ulatcd 
according to wealth or jxipulation ; 
and, secondly. the non-payment of the 
members of the Legi.slalive Coimeil, 
which of course Tcudera it impossible 
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Ibr nny man U) sit in it who luis not 
an iiMfejw'iulent ineoiui*, aiul loigun*; 
so that the roj)res»ontation is thrown 
very mnrh into the hands of Iho 
atock-ownors, wlio an* almost tin* 
oiil^' ]u*o]^>]e })Ossossin^r those t|nnliii* 
oution?. But t]u> Stjualter'a wsitioii, 
lliout'li leni]H)rarilv powerful, is ft'lt 
to be piv-eininently iiiseeure. Al¬ 
though the oee\ipiers of vast tra<’t« 
of laud, whieh they U»*ejt out of the 
market by their privileijea, they 
have no leases, oiiljj the ])roniis<*s of 
lea.ses; ami these ]iro!iiises, I am 
told, are so ^afjuely wonled, that a 
tioAeninieut atixious to evade or 
re\oke them, would lij>d no f^ivat 
diflietiltY i»i doiui; so. Acain, their 
politienl pi>.silion i.s inseeure; the 
:;etieriil lendene\ of <-v«*nts. espe- 
etally siiiei' the di.seovery of pild, 
li.iM Iteeii 1oele\jite the oominereud, 
nuiuMi;. and nther labounn^ ehusses 
far moi’i' than tin* sijualters. The 
lallir are assiimmi!: gradually the 
alntude ot' an inipopnlnr ansloeraey 
maHilaimtiif a jireseriptue and letjal 
:iseeii<lanej nijainst a vijforous and 
proejTssivc dennHTa<-y. The eonse- 
Hiieiiee is, thul thoiiffU they wish to 
Iran-fer jioner from Ilowniiiff-street 
to their ])resent depositaries of local 
aulhorily and influeiiee, Ihey do not 
(lioose til'd, the tninafer shall be ho 
eomjilete a.s to throw tlinn alto¬ 
gether into the power oftho.se edasHes 
of tlieir eounlrymen whom tliey 
dread more than Dowriinff-streel, 
slnmld ili(‘ latter become preilomi- 
mint in the eolony. In sueb a ease 
(tin* ‘anstoeracy' think) a nominee 
liiamber and a iipihematorial veto 
'rii;,dif be very tiseful Imlw^nrks 
airiiinst revolutionary legislation, 
'fhe) are also naturally desirous to 
j;el (lie eenlrol over tin* waste lands 
into eohinial liands amt’, while fhty 
are snjiremi? in the icKislnture; in 
the lio|»e llial if they can establish a 
statun, such as would be satisfoetory 
to themselves, tlmf x(aln.s may, with 
••omparativo facility, be pn'SCTved 
fjkom disturbance by the eon.scn’a- 
tive forces of the const itutirm. The 
first thintf that will be d(>ne ^hen 
the lands arc Jiiuidetl oier to the 
colonists, is to lower the pr’oe, pro- 
liahly io 5s. an acre, for all land not 
exct’ptionally situated. I believe 
there is also a plan for allowing 
the price to bo paid by mstaLments; 
at any rate, in the case of existing 


leasehohh’vs w’ishing to ptirehane 
their hohlinjrs. 8ueh a measure 
wmdd prohaulj- be aeep]'>table to ail 
jMirties; the iwpular party wish to 
make hind accessible on cosy terms 
to the lahonreiw, while the siptatb’rs 
hope that, if the proposed ehiingebo 
carried into cHl’Ct while parties sinnd 
in their pirsent relation to each 
other, it may be fmmitl so as to 
secure for tbenisehos whatever land 
they want, and ]iraelii’iiUy to Inni 
Iheir prec’iiriou.s tenures into free¬ 
holds. 

A remarkalile proof of the inllu- 
cnecwliieli prevails in the eoiiiieil, 
is to 1)0 found in tlio new * gold re- 
gnliitions.’ Kiev since the discovery 
of tho gold mines, the ‘ tVowii,' that 
is, the I'Accntive (loveninient, hits 
levied a lav of lifts', a month upon 
diggers. The etpiiMileid for this 
was rrrfiisirt rigid ft) ilig in a piece 
of ground so mnny (I think eight) 
feet stpiare. so that it |)riH'lieidly came 
almtist to the same tiling as a rent of 
that, amoiiiil. 'J'liis fee was ealeii- 
UUed to be. ami 1 believo really 
was. sornewliere about, one-tenth iif 
the average earnings of llio diggers. 
When the Crown surreiiderea (o 
the Ctiloiiisls the eontrtd oier tho 
gold revitmc, it devolved upon those 
latter to re-eonsider the sidijei’tof 
the regulations, w hieh were admit¬ 
tedly defective as regards machinoi'y 
for enforcing payment, and Iho au¬ 
thority of the eommiHsioiuTs gene¬ 
rally, A eommilteo of the council 
sat and heard a gri’iit miuss of evi¬ 
dence. • By them, or rather by tlie 
eoiuicd acting on tlu'ir nvommeiKhi- 
tions.t wo alterations of great import- 
ance were made in the existing law'; 
one, that tlie fee of !10.v, a month 
should be levied not only on 
diggers, but on every individual re¬ 
sident at tlie diggings, and prac¬ 
tising any trade or calling; the 
other, th.at aliens sliould pay a doiihJo 
fee. A bill embodying these ali<;ra- 
tions was prepare*!, and passed 
through the council w ithout any cm- 
iK)sition worth speaking of. The 
nret of these provisions alx>vc-raen- 
tioncd, by im|s>sing a ^mil-tax of 18/. 
a-ycar on those who minister to the 
wants of the miners, in fact consti- 
Intes an additional tax on tbo latter, 
who hare to pay for the aerviees and 
commoditicB ot those people a price 
sufficient to compensate for the sum 
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ill wliicli Ihcy arc mulcted. Tlic 
result H os, of course, a proportionate 
diHeoiira^omcnt to the pursuit of 
niiiiinf', and few, 1 think, can doubt 
that such was the intention of the 
legislature. Certainly the miners 
have no doubt on the subject, and 
look upon the clause simply os a 
differential duty on one kind of in¬ 
dustry, imposed for the purpose of 
jirotectiiif' another. This imprc.s- 
sion is confirmed by the view gene¬ 
rally taken of the double tax on 
aliens. All the digf'ers believe that 
one primary object, at least, of this 
clause was U) jirevent tlu> Chinese 
from leaving their einnlovers in 
order to dig for gold. ISesrdes the 
otlier obvious objecliona to the 
doidde tux on foreigners, there is this 
decisive one, that it cannot be en¬ 
forced. It 18 true that the law gives 
to tiie commi.ssioners a discretionary 
power M'Jiieh might be converted 
into a monstrous engine of oppres¬ 
sion, actually directing that the 
burthen of jiroof should lie upon the 
a^iplicant, and that he shall not bo 
entitled to his licence luiless he can 
show to the satisfuetioii of the com¬ 
missioner that he is a British sub¬ 
ject. But as liarflly anyone could 
do lliis, the jmictical result is, that 
no one is asked to do it, ami as the 
coininissioners are, ofcoiu’se, eipially 
unable to ])rove the eontraiy, they 
content themselves uith simply ask¬ 
ing the (|ue8luni—* Are you a liritish 
subject y ami an}' foreigner choosing 
to tell a lie gi'ts his licence. l*ro- 
bably this lau will Inn e been altered 
in tfie jiresent session of Council. 
In the meantime it has had a very 
injurious effect on the estimation in 
wliich the Council is held among 
the illbouring class,and has produced 
a strong feeluig i^oinst the scpiutting 
interests espociafiy, to whoso iuflu- 
i-noe it is attributed. 

In Victoria, I understand that a 
similar antagonism has developed 
itself lu'tween the great stockowners 
and Bie other rl^sea of society'. 
There also the former, all-power¬ 
ful of late years in their iimucnce 
under the regimen of the Colonial 
01111 * 0 , secured for tliemaelves most 
advanUigeous pastoral regulations, 
ami in virtue of these regulations 
have loeked up vast districts of land 
in (lie most am autageous situations, 
oud well fitted for agricultural pur¬ 


poses, and kept them as she^ runs, 
under promises of leases. But tho 
stock ow'ncrs have not in Vii’toria, 
as in New South Wales, succeeded 
in keeping, under the present scnii- 
reprcsijntativc constitution, tho 

J lower which tlicy had under tho 
brmer one. From what I have 
lieard, I should imagine that their 
class consisted more largely of men 
w'lio ciuno out only to make a for¬ 
tune, and w ho did not tliink it worth 
while to take the trouble of entering 
upon a colonial jiolitical career. 
Besides, late events have had a far 
more revolutionary effect on society 
in flu* younger than in the older 
colony, for obvious retusoiis. Wliat- 
pver the can.se may he, it is certain 
that the Legislative Council of Vic¬ 
toria is decidedly ‘ iinti-sipiatU'riHh’ 
in its tendencies, ami not only so, 
but generally more democratic and 
yankeefied than tliat of New Soutli 
Wales. Last year they jirosented a 
memorial, or passed resolutions, to 
tlu* efleet that tlie sipiatters liud 
miulc too good a bargain, and that 
their runs ought no longer to be 
kejitont of tlu* market. Mr.Lalrobe. 
tlu* Lieut.-Governor, is understood 
to bo favourable to tlu* popular side 
of tliis c|ueHtiou, and lias backed tlu* 
Council 8 retinest, in forwarding it 
to tlu* Colonial Minister. It is to 
be obsened, however, that tlu* pri- 
vileges of tlu* stock owners in Vi(‘- 
loria are far more injurious practi¬ 
cally tlian in New South Wales, 
because tlieir runs come nearer to 
the capital, and include much more 
vahuilTle land, ns well ns hocau8(*, 
from tlu* greater influ.x of population, 
and the more rnjiid making of for- 
times, there is a greater want of new 
land for agricultural and otlier pur¬ 
poses ; a greater desire, in short, of 
tho power to purchase freeholds. 

Tlio residt, of course, of the enor¬ 
mous wealth which has been ex¬ 
tracted from the Australian mines 
within BO short a time, and by so 
small a community, lias been tJ 
create a complete glut of capital. 
Eve^- field of mvestment is choked. 
Millions of money are lydng idle in 
the banks (for example, the branches 
of the Union Bank alone at Mel- 
lioume and Gt'clong had upwards of 
2,t)00.0<10/. of dejiosits last Febru¬ 
ary), and the ordinary rate of inter¬ 
est has fallen to a point unprece- 
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dcntodly low, conBiderin^ the com* 
parative precariousni'BB of oolouial 
BCfuritios. All house propt*rly, 
hank shores, in short cvcrjrlhinp 
that will yield an oimual income, 
has nm up to an enormous price. 
Tlie same is the case with all hmd 
in or close to large tomis, especially 
Melbourne. Mr. Latrobe has, I 
am told, made a large fortune by an 
involuntary hmd Bi>e<'ulation. "W hen 
he first went to Port Phillip ns 
Jjientenant-Oovenior. tliere was no 
(illleial residence for him. lie was 
ei^nipelled, therefore, against his will, 
to buy a f«'\v acres of waste land, on 
which to make a house and garden, 
lie did 80 in a conienieut situation, 
but where land was then of no value. 
For this little ^ilai'c it is said that 
he could now get 7t).tX)0/., and I ean 
well believe it, for a gentleman 
wlioin I know told me he bad actu¬ 
ally sold for 35.(M)0/. half of a pro¬ 
perty in Melbounie. the whole of 
which cost him 36(K)/. a few yiuirs 
ago. To give an uh'o of the valuo 
of houses, either in Sydney or Mel¬ 
bourne. is diilumlt, for it increases 
every day as immigrants jsmr in, 
the exorbitant price of labour pre¬ 
venting peojde from building. I 
was told, on good authority, of ono 
gentleman who came out from Eng- 
hind as ageitt of a mining coinjiany, 
with a salary of 6(X)/. a year and 
KhV. a fiCitr, (IS Mfjinij-moiwy, in 
roHsifht'aliun of t/ir circunulanrcs 
of the timos. Aft(*r immense dilli- 
eulty, he thought himself lucky to 
get a hou.“e (unfurnished of course*), 
witli four very small rooms, a kit¬ 
chen, and a garret, which, as he had 
a family, was the very least ho could 
get on with. For this he had to pay 
(kKt/. a year. 1 need not add that 
he liael wTitfon home to request cither 
that hi.s salon' be doubled, or that 
he be relieved forthwith. 

llurol land baa not increased in 
value jiroportionably to other de¬ 
scriptions of property. For this 
many reasons are assigned; first, 
that there is but little good agricul¬ 
tural land to be had in New S#uth 
Wales; this does not appW so much 
to Port PhUlip, though m both colo¬ 
nics the squaftiTS rnonowliio the 
b«*st of the land; seconaly, that it 
has not been the habit of the labour¬ 
ing class in Australia (at least of 
late, since the upset price has been 


raised) to invest in land; tliirdly, 
(and this. 1 think, is the inie rea¬ 
son), that agrionltuml land is of no 
use as an investment to any one 
who looks for an immediate return, 
unless he be a labourer, who intends 
to farm it on his own aceomit, and 
with his own hands. Now', the 
mass of the labourers who hare been 
Bueeessful at gold-digging do not 
become, or at lonst have not yi>t 
Ix'eoino, farmers. They ])ref(*r. gene¬ 
rally s]H>aking, to go on digging for 
gold. So that it does not suit any 
class just now to speculate in rural 
land. 

There was nothing, T think, that 
I enjoyed so much at .‘Sydney as the 
facilities for bathing. It is not eon- 
sidi'H'd sab* to bathe in the open 
water of ibo harbour, on neeonnt of 
the numerous sharks by w hich it is 
infested, but a set of baths has been 
established in the hull of n slii]) 
wliieh has been nuMired some twenty 
yards from the rocks, and wbi<-n 
givi's n<*ccH8 to a very good jiioee of 
water for swimming purjioses, railed 
in at both enrls, and sup]) 08 od (1 
know not how truly) to be imu‘.e(‘8- 
siblo to sharks. The boat of llie 
weather during almost the whole of 
our stay jit Sydney was V(Ty oji- 
ressivo ; not hotter than that wbicli 

have felt on particular days in 
other countries—think the kigbest 
was in the shaile at the light¬ 
house on the South Head (whini is 
the coolest place about Sydmy)— 
but more continuous. We Inuf not 
one really ecxd day, ihougii some¬ 
times after a very oppressivi* morn¬ 
ing a south w'ind would sinhhmly 
come on in the aflU'moon, and the 
thermometer would drop twenty or 
thirty degrees in half an hour, 
whicli pnxluced from the contrast a 
temjiorary sensation of jiositive cold. 
There was no ruin except now and 
then a short shower, and twice, 1 
think, thunderstorms. The chief 
plagues connected witli the climate 
are the dust and the mosquitoes. 
Wlien the wind blows strongly from 
the southward, it is what the Sydm*y 
people call a ‘ brickCelder;’ that is, 
It carries with it dense clouds of red 
dust or sand, like briekdust, swiqit 
from the light soil which adjoins 
the town on that side, and so thick 
that the houses and streets are ac- 
toaily hidden; it is a ‘ darkness that 
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ran be felt.’ Tlio people, when a 
‘ hricltfit*l<l(‘r* comes on, keep in tUeir 
house.'), and carefully close every 
inlet. WobodY fact‘8 the wind that 
cim help it. lo a stranger the mos- 
(juitoes are even worse. The morn¬ 
ing after our nirival in the cove wo 
lookc'd on each other’s fac-e-s with 
horror ; it was aa if wo had all been 
seiaed by some violent eruptive 
dis<'aso. And so it continued nith 
hardly any mitigation lo the eml of 
our stay. Mo8(|uito-eurlains neve 
utterly unavailing; from tiu' ino- 
inent the sun set wo were covered 
by these abominable iuBeela, and 
our hands, ariiiH, legs, and f:ices 
w('r« iji a per})et\ial state of acute 
intlanunation from the son's which 
the bites occasioned. In the lodg- 
ing houses every knowji sueeics of 
vermin, from rats to liens, atmunded 
besules, so that 1 used to look with a 
kind ofluuTovupoutlio lime of going 
to bed. The. last thing we ilid always 
was lo sjiend a quarter of an hour 
in killing all tlu' animals W(.‘ could 
discover about the beds — a veiy 
useless trouble, 1 believe, for nluit 
U)* eoidd kill was but a droi» in the 
bucket. It is very singular that 
after a certain ]H'riod of residence 
in mosquito haunted ^countries, 
poiplc cease to suder niucb from 
tin' bites. Tlicyjuat fci'l the fir.sL 
prick, but it ui-itln'r swells nor in- 
il.'imes, and is not felt a few mimiles 
aller. 1 cannot understand I lie 
reason of this, but the fact is un- 
doubk'd. AVhclber from (be eliango 
of climate or some other cause, we 
Mere all ill at .Syilney, one after the 
other, irydi'ojwithv could hardly 
bo ])ractised at Sydney, for during 
far the greatest part of the jear 
there is no such thing as cij/c/water; 
that which-we drew from the pipi's 
which supplied ua was always alio\e 
70’. It is surprising that they do 
not inqiort ice, aa is done now in 
ahuo.^t all hot eliiuatt's. 1 supisise 
that liithorti> the number of tliose 
able to aflbrd such n luxury has not 
been great enough to provide an 
‘efli'etuiil dt'inand,’ but the late im¬ 
mense increase of the general wealth 
mast bring tills with other luxuries. 

Alter we had hecoino a little 
settled in Sydney I determined to 
go to the diggings on tlie Turon. 
There H’CTe two ways of going. 
Oua w as to buy or hire a Uorso a&d 


ride, the other to take one of the 
two ‘coaches’ wliich ply daily be¬ 
tween Sydney^ and Bathurst. I was 
told that the first would ho far the 
most comfortable, and on every ac¬ 
count I should Imve preferred it, 
but that it would take uj) too much 
time. Hut that (ibjection was fatal, 
so I took my place by the Bathurst 
‘mail roach,’ paying 2/. lOcV. for the 
‘ box-.seat,’ wliich 1 was es^x'cially 
advised to secure. It started from 
the post-otlice at half-past four.r.xi., 
aiulT met it there at tiie time ap¬ 
pointed. Seeing tlie front hoot left 
open to receivt' tin' mail hags. T stood 
l)}”^ tlie wheel till they should be imt 
in, as there was no place for me to 
pill my feet iiiion while tlie boot 
was open. The coachman 8e.('ing 
me stand there c.aUeil out. ‘.Viii’t 
you iioing witii ns!'■ • Ves,’said I. 

‘Well, tlieii. I a(ivi.s(' jon to got up 
somewlion', for i shall start the 
inonieiit the bags ore in.’ This si'n- 
tence, delivered in a tone and man¬ 
lier that seemed lo be studiously 
made ns insiilent aa pos.sible, was my 
first speeimen of w hat 1 soon foutnl 
was till' orilimiry mode of ])roce('fl- 
ing among tlii.s ehi-fs of people iti 
this country. The coach was a very 
good oniml'us, with four exi'cllcnt 
horsc.s, well a|)pointcd too; and 1 
began to think my friciliLs had mis- 
infoniu'd me when Ihi'y warned me 
against llu' niiiil. AVe drove to Tarn- 
matta, liflcen miles, in two hours. 
The road is 31acadaiui7,ed and in 
tolerable order; the country very 
ugly and uninteresting — n small 
proportion of it is still covered with 
Ibvest; the greater ])art is divided 
into ]uuldocks, with post and rail 
fences, witli muddy water holes in- 
ters])ersed among them, and now 
looking very yellow and uninnting 
to nuui or beast. Thei^ was notliing 
liowever to flistinguish the look of 
tlie road very markedly from what 
one might see in England, except tlie 
miinhcr of sheep, I'attle, and horse.** 
wliich one met, driven by wild-look¬ 
ing stockmen in their sliirta, whit© 
or Ijjue, with broad-hrimmod cab¬ 
bage-tree liats (a sort of I'liip), long 
Inxits, and tremendous stoi-k wlims, 
and the wool drays, two-wheeled 
veliielos, drawn by from four to ten 
horses or bullocks, generally the 
latter, and carrying from one to two 
Iona of wool in bdes. The pubbe- 
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lionsoB arc frifflitfiillv numorons. yet 
it 8«‘emed to me a» it wo stopjwl at 
all of them, niul wlierever we8topp<id 
our driver took a jjIasB of grog, and 
then had a few miuutea’ lounge and 
goRHi]), 80 tlial wo had to go at a 
got>d pwc when moving in onler to 
kec'p our time, 

Imrauiattii is n neat little town, 
at the lu'iid of the imvigation 
of the harbour. It is n kind of 
suhurl) to tiydnev, many men of 
husinesa living there, going into 
Sydney by the steamer every morn¬ 
ing, and returning in the atlernoon. 
AI raramatta I ibund to my great 
disgust that we were to ‘ ehange 
eoaehes,' as it vs as (“ailed, in other 
vvonls to exehauge our eoaeh for a 
s]>ring-enrl, wnnething like a very 
rough Irisli * inside ear,’vv ilh a driv¬ 
ing seat tliiil held two. and ii body 
tlial professed to hold six, b\it was 
really lit only to hold four with 
loierahle eomlorl. The lU'W * coneh’ 
had a new driver, and t found tluit 
it is not the eiiRtorn for gucec88ive 
drivers to be hound by each other’s 
arrangenumts. so T lost my’ * box 
seal,’ which had been nlready’ en¬ 
gaged by’ a I’aranuitta passenger, 
'file body of the ear was choked np 
by two large s.neks of corn, and by 
th“ luggage of six ])asseng(‘rs, so as 
Io leave literally no room at all for 
their twelve legs, which of them¬ 
selves were more than siillieient to 
till it. However, ns wo had to go 
that way and ikcrc, or stay behind, 
we, six ('f us, clambered into the 
horrible ‘instrument,’ and lay or 
silt or stood unon each other in a 
kind of heap, which os wo proceeded 
became more sobJ as it shook down, 
till I doubt whether a casual passer¬ 
by would have disccnied that it was 
eoiniKJScdof liumiui limbs and bodies. 
vVt this point })cgan the real suffer¬ 
ings of Ine journey, sufferings w'hich 
all that I Imd heard but faintly 
enabled mo to realize. At Penrith, 
twelve miles further on, I again 
took my place on the ‘ l>ox,' and a 
fresh victim was placed * inside.’ 
Tliis was an unwary move on my p§n,; 
had as was my iiosit ion before, it was 
dwidedly made worse by tlic change. 
The ‘ box' was a narrow bar of wood, 
without any back or Bides, and slop¬ 
ing steeply backwards. Every jolt 
tliereforc of course tended to throw 
the wretched sitter violently into the 


body of Uio oar, a tendency which 
he could only i“C8ist by comTilsively 
clinging to fiia slipjioiT seat with 
t he calves of his legs. During m^t 
of tlie time I was sitting on the in- 
sidi' of my legs, the eimtro of gravity 
dewnding coiiaiderably liohind and 
btiowtliebarhi'fore numtioni'd. And 
the jolts-—fl Imt shall 1 eall tluvm P 
They were-rather hetuUong iiluiiges 
into an uppiurently hottonileas abyss 
than jolts of the (jrdinarv kind, k on 
went down with a ‘ Bend,’ lik(vn shi]) 
pitching ‘ liows under’ in a head si'u, 
and how’ the springs (for Iheix' 
wen' springs, Inougli they wen' 
nearly blocked up) boro one. even 
the least, of tlmse terrihlo shookH, 
is to iiK' an iiievplieablo marvel. 
The bodily Biifli'ring, also, was 
greatly aggravated by the other 
annoyances of the journey. In the 
first place, during the (“arly ]»iiH of 
Uio night it rained rather heavily, 
and n drizzling mist eonlinued 
tiinmgli llio whole of it; tlien the 
eoinpaniun.s 1 was adUeted with! 1 
don’t remember having on a journey 
in any other country met, with haln- 
tual and wanUm incivility. Hut here 
everybody you came in eontnet wit h, 
drivers, iiassengers, hostlers, eham- 
ber-niaids, seeined to take a sort of 
pride ill being rude and insolent, so 
that by degrees 1 became really 
almost afraid to address the sli^litcst 
observation to any one, as it was 
))rt‘t,ly sure to produce on answi'r 
which tempted one to (juarn'l out¬ 
right. I have learned in knocking 
about the world not to bo veiy 
Hiiuearaish or jiarticular, but really 
it made my blood run cold to 
hear the drivers on this mail bhw- 
I»lieme at their IiorseH, each other, 
their passengers, everything aiul 
everybody. I did not think the 
English language could have Air- 
nishod such epitTii'ts and terms; nor 
could anything exceed ihu barbarity 
with which they treated their horses, 
which were after the first stage 
wretehod animals, in no sort of con¬ 
dition, and os wreUrhedly cquippoil. 
It was impossible to look without 
shuddoring at the state of their 
shoulders and withers, which were 
fjeiierally little better than one great 
IcBtering wound, and nothing but 
the most unsparing application of 
the whip would have got them into 
motiou at alL The veluolc woa of 
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course a very light ono for four 
iiorscs if tlic roads had been of the 
ordinary kind; aa it was, liowever, 
there was always as much as they 
emdd do, and generally rather more. 
Each driver worked the mail for 
about ten hours, and then, with 
liardly any rest, drove the return 
mail back again. In returning, I 
sal beside one who, by the time wo 
got to Penrith, had driven w ithoilt 
intermission for twenty-seven hours. 
Wlu'ii J say ‘ witliout intermission,’ 
T should add that he had slojiped 
for periods varying from live minutes 
to half an hour at every single pid)lie- 
liouse lie passed in those twenty- 
seven liours. i.c. probably about 
forty, the result of which naturally 
was, that during the latter part of 
his drive ho was more than half 
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drunk and fast asleep. On the 
whole, I may say I have seen the 
public carriages of a good many 
countries, some of them not very 
far ailvanced in civilization; but 
in discomfort, insccurity> impune- 
tuality, and general barbarism, the 
mail between Bathurst and Sydney 
far surpasses them all. 11 professial 
in Sy^dru'y to arrive at Bathurst at 
six I’.M., I.c. twenly-tive hours luula 
half from Sydney. But we ' knocked 
u])' on the roacf (every second day', 
ut least, they either ‘knock up’ or 
‘ break down’) anil the pnssengt'rs 
had to walk four miles to the next 
stage, from wbeiiee we sent hack 
fresh horses to the mail. 'I'lie result 
of this, and of some minor aeeideiits, 
was, that we were four hours late, 
and dul not get to Bathiust till ti'ii. 


PllOPERTIUS AND HIS ENGLISH EDlTOll.* 


1. PALEY’S reputation as 
a elassieal seholar is so well 
cstahlishod. that a new work of Ids 
may well dispense with a reviewer's 
voucher. His name on a title-page 
is a suflieient guarantee that the 
hook to whieh it is prefixed will he 
found to he edited with eoiiseieiitious 
care and discriminating judgment; 
otherwise w'e should have fell bound 
to apologize as best we might, for 
not earlier noticing a hook whieh we 
read some months ago with ])rolit 
and pleasure. Onr welcome, though 
late, is not the less henriy', and wi 
gladly take the opportunity to sav 
a few words about the old author ami 
Mie new edition. 

And first of tlie old author. Sex¬ 
tus Aurelius Propertius wiw horn 
about the year 65 u.r., beiim a few' 
years juinor to Virgil and Iloraei*, 
and a few years senior to Ovid. 
His ‘ floruit’ thus falls iu the very 
middle of the Aiigust.ui period, when 
Ijatin poetry rtiached its acme, such 
ns it was, its golden prime. And yet 
there is no one of bU the ‘Corpus 
Poetanmi'whose poems arc less read. 
In England, where we cannot be 
ehnrged with undue neglect of the 
Augustan poets in general,no edition 
of Ih’opertiiis has appeared for the 
last hundred and fifty years. lie is 


seltloni, if ever, ‘ set’ iu University 
examinations, and we doubt wiietlier 
lie has ever been ([noted in j>arlia- 
ment by any' of those legislators who 
are constantly expressing in elegant 
latinily' their uneompierable fear of 
the Danai, and tlieir ini[)artial re.so- 
lutions with rcbpect to the Trojan 
and the Ty'riaii. Tliis neglect, is. in 
our oinnion, not altogether unde¬ 
served. At all eveuts, tlie causes of 
it are obvious on llic most cursory' 
perusal of the poi't’s work. Ills 
really' great (jualities are niaiTcd by 
.xenons defects: defects so great that 
the author, even with the aid of the 
most nceom])h.shed editors, can never 
become popular in the sense in whieh 
Virgil, Iioraee.aud Oa id are popular. 
If lie had ever been popular with 
our fathers, they would luive sliort- 
ened /</*• name t<x), and culled him 
Proj^iorce. 

Pirst and foremost among these 
defects, w e may reckon an artificial 
bine, a want of naturalness, which 
leaves the reader cold and unimpres¬ 
sed, even by the strongest and most 
fervid language. ‘ Si vis me. flerc 
doleiidum (‘at primuin ipsi tibi.’ Ho 
said the acute critic whoso own 
poems, thougli in a less degree, fall 
under the same censure. Indeed, 
this same artificial tone, tliis falsetto, 
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is llir bcacUing sin, tho I'ongenilnl 
wt'iiknoRs of all tlu* swoot sinjiiTH of 
Jbnm>. 

C'irf'Uinstiinros did not ponnit ii 
spcmtauoous dovolojnnent to Homan 
MH'trv. Tho poolrv of tho ]K*oplo of 
-atiuin, instoad of yroMinfj out of 
riulo lays into }»rent opios. Iho do- 
liijlil td all ohusaos from prinoo to 
iic'vor (mlj^vw its oarly 
rusticity, niid sunk under the oou- 
tcmpl with which forcil^u culture 
inspired the upper chissos. 'J'hc 
muses of (Jreeec cx])ellcd tlic (’a- 
nienic <'f Italy from ercry native 
<;rovc : Hun and his satyrs itrovc out 
the fauns ; and w c havi* much reason 
to rc'cret that it was so, for neither 
nnisi'H nor satyrs e\er felt themsi'lves 
jii i l'celly at Jiome. To drop meta- 
plior. the traiiset'ndent exeellt'nee of 
(ireek ])oelry in every department 
eveUetl such unfeigned ailiniration 
aiiiuiif; the comparatively rude Ita¬ 
lians. that, (h'spairiufr of rualry, 
tin y contented tneinsclvi's with imi¬ 
tation. Ennius's boast was that In* 
was a second Homer, and lliehif;hest 
liraise which the admirers of Hlau I us 
could bestow rin him was, that he 
li.id .sueecssfully copied Ejiicharmns. 
Jaicretius. to inculcate the doctrine.s 
of Epicurus, adopts the form of Em¬ 
pedocles : nay. as if it were a erime 
in the eyes of Iloinan critics to invent 
anythimf. Horace takes care to jus¬ 
tify his satires liy the examiile of 
ImijioIis. t'ratiiiii.s. and Aristojihanes. 
Hence the jjrcat muss of ]>atin jioetry 
do<'s not de.servc the name of poetr\, 
111 the lii>r]icsl s(‘iise of tlie word ; it 
is like a collection of school-exercises 
done by verj’ bijf and very clever 
boys, dcscrvnifj a first-class mark, 
blit jievcr qiiickcninjj; the piiisc or 
moistciiinj' the cyo of llic reader. 
Tin* merits of the Roman jioets 
miller Auou.stif* are the same in kind 
a.s those of the French loets under 
the (rrand Monanjne ; both worked 
with consummaU* skill and grace 
n])on fori'ign mo<lel». In this general 
coiulcmnation, it must he imder- 
stowl, w<* do not include the satiric 
and didactic poi*ms ; the fortflcr 
heiitg. notwitlistanding the partial 
diselaimci of Horace, of indisputable 
Italian birth; and the latter almost 
nmrithig the compliment which Ci- 
I'cro paid to his count r^Tnen in ge¬ 
neral, long before they had deserved 
it in any one particular. ‘Meum 
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semper judicium ftiit,’ he says, 
‘ omnia nostros aut invoiiiaso iK‘r se 
sapieiitius ijiiam ftriceos, aut aoct'pla 
ah iliis feeisse meliora qna* ipiidein 
dignti statuissi'nt, in «[uil)us ehiho- 
rareut.’ Besides, seeing that in tlie 
scattered fragments of Greek jmetry 
which time has spared we can trace 
so much direct imitiiliou, it cannot 
he doubted, that if we had the rest 
by us, a com parison would leave but 
little to 1)0 set down to tbe credit of 
Homan invention. 

The passages in which we are 
able bi mstitule a comparison, tend 
for the most part to show the iiiliiiile 
superiority of the Greeks, and to 
make us deplore the eiijiriee of fate, 
which has ileslroyed the originals 
fliid spared the copies. How poor 
is tlie ‘ Dissolve frigus’ of lloniee aa 
a traiislntion of tiu* Kd/i/HoWt res 
Xttfifova of Alcicus! and liow' much 
better the song of those older poets 
‘wlio did but sing be^'uuse they 
must!’ 

Nevertheless, in all those whom 
the worhl has iigr<*ed to cull the 
great Jjatiii poets, there are biuelies 
of nature, smitehes of mil ive melody, 
which may he discerned by almost 
.any eye. like giumsof gold in ipiart/, 
more jirciaoiis tiinn all the mass 
besides; and in several, Virgil, 
Jlorace, and Ovid eH|K‘eially, the 
formal execlleiiee goes far to eom- 
peiisati* material delieieiiey. To the 
muse of each we may apply that 
beiuilifiil distich of Ihe I'seiulo- 
Tihiillus : 

lllaiii, ipii'tipiid agit, ipaHjuo vcsligia 
movit. 

t'laniiiiliit furtiiii siib8i‘'juiliin|ue ilccur. 
And it was this hitler qiialil)' which 
iiiHiireil to these jioclieal triumvirs 
of Home their iiumediute and imdis- 

J Mited pre-einincnce in jiopularity. 
Air (to resume a former comparison) 
tlie Homan standard of taste, in tin* 
days of A ugustus, was v<*ry much lik<* 
till* 'French under Ismis Quutoi’Ki*; 
form, and not matter, was the test 
of the poet’s excellence. So far as 
we can make out, the other jkmsIh of 
the Augustan age seem bi have been 
popular exactly in iirojKirtioti b) 
their skill in versilicatiou; Tihulliis 
first, l’roiK‘rtiiis second, Gallus third. 
At least, such seems to have lx*efi 
tlie order of preference in (Quinti¬ 
lian's time j for after citing Tibuliu.<» 
as the best elegiac poet, he a<lds; 
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‘ Sunt qni Propertiutn maUnl.’ 
‘ 'TIuto were itorae who liked l‘r«- 
jMTliua better.’ ‘ Diirior utrcxiuo 
(riillus;* and aceordingly llie re- 
nuiiriH of |K)or Gallus have licen left 
to Tiiiii^le with the dust of somo 
eroHs-road long ago. Judging fi^ora 
the paueity of iiiaimscrints, and thosu 
apjaiiTiitly all derived from one, 
l*ro[«‘rtiuM seems to have narnwiy 
ertciipod a like fate. He never at¬ 
tained iinythirig like the jiopularity of 
his Jiforesaid (;on(einj)«jrane.s, owing 
loIiiHeoiiiparntivelyruggedstyle; and 
he never will be so great a favourite 
w ith a modern reader, l»eeau8(! the 
nrlilu'ial. unreal tone w hich weconi- 
|iluin of in them is much more ob¬ 
trusive :tnd oil'ensive in him. It 
was his misfortune to liuve ehoset* 
for his model. C’allimaehu.s, hirnself 
the most artificial and pedantic of 
all the Greeks, a poet of the third 
rentury n.c.—a time when th(‘ true 
Helicon w^is well-nigh ibned up. 
So tinit whih* in Horace something 
of the passion niul tendenieaa of 
Sajipho ami Aleanis live still, in 
l*ro|tertius we have only the imita¬ 
tion of an imitation, twi(*e removed 
from nature. He aimed at nothing 
higher than being the disciple of 
t'lilliinaelius and l‘hiletiw, a poet of 
the same stdiool. 

< ‘jilliiii;u-lii inaiieH et (toi sacin Philetie 

In vesti'tiiu ijiuesi)MU' siuite ireueiuus. 
PriniiH ego iiigrcdior pure do finite 
sacerdos 

Itala j'or (Jraios orgia feire clinros. 
Tlie ‘purity’ of the ‘fountain’ is 
more than (nu'slionablo. If he had 
selected t’allinus or T)'rt.TUs for his 
t'xeinplar, his ])oetry na well as 
morality would have been all the 
better; but unhappily, the Koniaus 
in Ins day' seem for the most part to 
Jiavo laeked entirely the calm 
<'ritieal pivw'er of Horace, and to 
luive regarded all the Greek jmota 
with the same indiscrUnuuth' re- 
veveiu'o, just as in tiie 14tli and 15th 
eentnries the classical pm'ts were 
wm‘shii>i)od top'ther as the almost 
equal gods of au imapproachable 
Olympus. 

'fhe verses above emoted show 
that JVopertius would liave ae- 
eouiitiHl it the highest honour to Iw 
styled the lloman Cnlliuuwhus, and 
Hus title (as a leamwl mul travelled 
friend informs us) is ai'cordetl Kim 
iu an inscription over tJie gate of 


Spello, a little town near Spoleto, 
wnieli claims to bo his hirlh-plaeo. 
Tins claim is founded uimn a pas¬ 
sage in which he tells us that he was 
born on the confines of Umbria and 
Etruria, one of the few’ notices of lus 
real self which lus poetical tluK>ry 
permitted him to leave us. As for 
the ‘amour,’ the various phasi>s of 
which supply topics for all but the 
last lumk of his elegies, not a single 
incident can Ik'i accepU'd :us historical. 
His liowlings on theHiresholdwhen 
Cynthia shuts him out; his songs of 
triumph in the Imudoir when she 
h‘ts him in; his denuneintious of 
forUmate rivals, and penitential con¬ 
fessions of occasional infidelit ies, are 
not sugge.sted by real incidents, but 
in all probability by similar themes 
of t’nllimacliua or riiiletas; the 
cruel exclusion, the graciou.s aihuis- 
sion, llie rivals and the mistre.ss, are 
all fictitious, like the Lydias and 
Glyceras iu Horace, or the i)itung 
slienherds in Virgil's Eclogues. 

I liat there was in ilome some 
lady of C’ynthia's class with whom 
the poet had a Uaism, is jirolwble 
enough from what wo know of llf>- 
niau morals; that there were a 
dozen is moiv jin ibable still; but that 
tins liaison or liaisons suggested, 
or were in any degroo connected 
with the iwems, is by no means 
enpable of proof. 

II is amusing enough to see how 
the German editors accept these 
feigned ineidcuts as if lliey were so 
many undoubted facts, and deduce 
therefrom an inferential biography 
of the poet. Mr. Paley very rightly 
ignores most of these baseless six'- 
culations, although even he is dis¬ 
posed to concede a historical reality 
to many’ charackirs and events form¬ 
ing the subjects of the poems, wliich 
to us seems more than doubtful. 
Tim pnetor, for instance, that 
‘ wealthy, but not veiy^ intellectual 
pi^rsonage,' is, to our ihinkiitg, only 
a rival of straw, whom the imot sots 
up for tlie pleasure of ^wUng him 
over by a series of uidignant hexa¬ 
meters and pentameters. We ore 
l)oiutd, however, to accept these 
matter-of-fact views as an evidence 
of the jKjet’s skill, and a set-off 
aguiitst tlie charge of unreality which 
we have bt'cii urging as the grand 
defect of his liook. 

The next defect which we have to 
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notice in Propertius is his difliculty. 
Wo say advisodly ‘ tlefoct.* Invauw 
it avisos not frt>in the profundity or 
novelty of tlio tUoUf^hta he Imw to 
fxpn;8s, Inil apparently froui a want 
of niaalery' over the mcjuia of ox- 
prosaiou. The senao, for the moat 
part, ia easy enough uhen you have 
got at it, and would have been fully 
given l»y Ovid in the simplest of 
distielis. One olvjeels to erimk a 
very hanl nut, when there i» little 
or no kernel inside. At all events 
siu'h nil oeenpaliviii is not eoagt*ninl 
to till* I'ligliah tooth; but tlieae 
same luinl nuts Itave ivttraetial a 
crowd of (levinan c'ditors, who crack 
iiwiiy lustily, making womlerfuliy 
wry faces m the operntioii. e 
miglil multiply instances of diiUeulty 
needlessly created liy tlie use of iin- 
jM'iTeet ]»liraseitlogy, if space imt- 
nulted. Lei llie following sutiiee, 
r>. 1 ., I'd. S. Tbe poet is endeavour¬ 
ing to deter his fmil mistress from 
aeeoiiipjiuying llie nuintelJoclual 
jira-tor to Illyria. 

Tune aiutire potes vesani nnirinurapi'iiit.i, 

Kortis et in dura nave jaeero ptilos > 

Th )»'diba.-t h i!( • it jjositu^fuk'ii'e pi 

Fulcire! ‘ This,’ says Mr. I’aley, 

with great truth, ‘is a remarkable 
use of a word w liicb ii.snally means 
to support, as a }iillar jirops a roof. 
It may be evplainod on the statical 
ju’im iple that resistance is eipnd to 
tlirusl— i.r., if the Dof presses on 
the ]>illar, the pillar jireseiits the 
same eouuter-thmst both to the 
r(S(f above ami the earth below. 
JJarth's exidanatioii is absurd.’ 
Kv ery e\'])lunation is absurd, because 
the text is absurd. Ovid would 
never have penned such a phrase. 

Take another passage lu B. iii., 

Id. 15 

Quin] si tain spiniret C'ynUiia noiiis 

Non ego iioipiitiit: (iictiver time caput. 
N'uc sic Tier totaui iniiunis traducorcr 
urficni, 

I'rei'cr cl ffuaiiivlgnnmim verba tlui-em. 

The lost line is cxplaiaed to mean 
‘ nor should 1 have tu'cn annoyed so 
much in spite of my caution ia con¬ 
cealing her real name.’ This may 
1 m llie sense intended, hut aasurcilly 
nolxaly save Propertius would have 
employed such words to convey it. 
It nmund.s us cf the penorse inge¬ 
nuity ofnature in voleanii- countries; 
buildiug ii]» a great mountain oi’ 


painful afihea to hold a crater with 
nothing in it. 

Take again the finalo of the 17ih 
elegy of the same bcHik, w horeiu (ho 
poet is warning some eusiveptihlo 
friend of the di'ceil fulness of things ui 
general, and women in particular 
ViiliHlirt <)u:iud:m\ Argiva pnalirt* figura, 

V'iiliKti!* niwtr.'vs ; utr!U[Uc forma rapit. 
11l:ii|iU' lili’licio, vi'l sit xahilieiM Hiuielu, 

llii-c iiUpic ilia mall vuliioris una via 

*'.*!t. 

(Him KiitiN una tuis insoniiiia jmil**! 

iM'elliH, 

Una sit et euivis fcniiri.'i multa mala. 

We should be as inueli ]m/.zled ns 
tbe eommentalops to interpret tin* 
last ipiatraiii, yet we feel eonvineed 
tiuit, if we did by any ell’ort reiu-h 
the proper ]ioiiit of \ iew, we should 
iind * nolliuig in it.’ 

A not her source of pevph'xit y to the 
rt'ader, which by ii. little care on the 
anilior's part might easily have been 
avoided, is tbe capricious way in 
which he cbniiges th(‘ persons (we 
use the word in its grumniatieal 
sense.) Vor e.\ample, in B. iii., Id. 
2l5, after speaking of V'^irgil in the 
tliird ]H*r8on, lie suddenly and with¬ 
out reason addresses him in the 
second. Tu ctniiit nmhruKl, &e., then 
six lines heluw' speaks of him in the 
third, f7/c. and in the very next 
eonidi't reverts t.o the sis'ond piTsoii, 
—7'« ruiils yf*c/’<ri, Ac. Wliut 
reader can grasp such a Proteus as 
this? Other irinictilties arise from 
the rapid ehango of tense- without 
apparent rliyme or reason; others 
again from the uiiexauiplcd use of 
the })otential mrxxl. ilow often, 
t<s>, are wc puzzled hy (hn ap- 
pearnnee of a slrangi' ablative e-ase, 
not referable to instrument or agent, 
or any other grammatical class I Kor 
instance, in B. iii., Jd.speaking of 
nn artist who had mode a lino ])ie> 
ture of tlio god Amor, ho pays,— 
Ideui non fnixtra vnutosas odilidit alas 
' Fcdt lit huuumo curdv volaru dcutn. 
Iltmufio corde volare ! No womler 
that, as Mr. Paley says, ‘iJiese 
wtirds liave Ixsen very variously 
interpreUvd.’ ‘Ileilzberg,’ he pro- 
cectls, * seeniB eleariv right in cou- 
sidering them llie afdative of }»lae© 
to ‘ dit <« the human heart.’ To our 
mind there is nothing elear about it. 
Besides, how eouid a picture repre¬ 
sent the god as flitting in the op(U|ue 
l(x.'ality in queslionl' We venture 
H M 2 
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very floubtingly to liazartl the au"- 
^I'Klioii tJuit ia tliiH picture, where 
every detaUwas allofrorieul, lliewint's 
of (he jfocl were bo drawn, with the 
ti|)H joined, as to reprcHent tlie shape 
of a limnan heart. But we don't 
expect anybody to af^ree with us. 
There arc many passatfcs in Proper¬ 
tius about wliich nobody assents to 
anybody. 

Anotlu^r defect which peiwadcs the 
poems, all but the last book, is their 
monotony. It is all very well for 
Ibe lover to say C\^nthiit prima fait, 
Ci/nthia jinin crit; but Cynthia is 
not enough material for 1)5(X) lines 
of verse. It est vnuuvant aver m 
Vi/rithic, and most reaciers are tired 
out Ix'fore they anive at the linis. 

Fourthly, and lastly, tho{)edantry 
witli which, iti imitation of Calli¬ 
machus, Propertius has overloaded 
liis verse, ri'pels and disj^usls bis 
readers, llis muse is bent double 
under tlu' weight of mytholof'ical 
lore which she is doomed to carry; 
and not content with hitehiiiff into 
his couplets all Olympus and half 
Hades, under their usual names, he 
dis^piises them witli such quaint 
e])ithets and adjiuiets, that, for the 
life of you, you could not llnd them 
out without a paf^e of Apullodorus 
in the notes by way of explanation. 
For example, who is accjuainled with 
the ‘ tilia Eveni ?’ or ‘ Salmonis F’ or 
‘ Edonis F’ Can anyone point out on 
the map the ‘rcffuum Thesproti,’ or 
‘ Teuthrantis unda F’ Who recoj;- 
niscB Ariadne under the title of ‘ the 
lanmiid Gnosia ?’ or Protesilaus 
iindcr the sobriquet of‘PhylacidesF’ 
yet all tliis recondite learning Pro¬ 
pertius presupposes in his readers. 
An onhuary female w'oidd not bo 
likely to he moved by such illus¬ 
trations of passion, so Propertius, 
fow'seeing the olyeetion, detennined 
to make llis idem mistress a docia 
purlla. If tliere ever were such a 

f ierson, wliat a relief it must have 
leen to her to get away to Illyria 
witli her unintollectual Piu'tor. 'll 
faat twoir aim^ Pro^erce pour xavoir 
tout In honheur a aimer un Ixte.' 
(Shade of Talleyrand, forgive Cyn¬ 
thia the plagiarism!) 

The last book is by far the most 
inlewKting, and is in great measure 
free from the faults we have imputt'd 
to the rest. Indeed, Cyntliia only 


appears twice—once in the flesh, 
and on<*e us a ghoBt. The remaining 
elegies of this book ai’e mostly de¬ 
voted to Homan antiquities, for Pro- 
jiertius seems to deserve the credit 
of conceiving a work such as Ovid 
suliBcqucnlly took up and half com- 
])leted, under the well-known name 
of Fasti. The fourth Elegy, w'hicli 
relates llie picturesque tale of Tar- 
peia, is well w orth notice, and shows 
wbat Propertius might have done if 
he had been content always to draw' 
llis inspirations from Homan legend 
and Homan scenery, and had dared 
to act and write honc.stly and (nith- 
fully, instead of conforming to (lie 
mawkish sentiment and fashionable 
dis.solnleness of the limes wlien 
‘ eomnnpere et corruinpi siceidum 
voenbatur.’ Tbc third Elegy, an 
epistle from Arethusa to Lyeolas, 
reminds us of the Ueroules ; and 
tlic eleventh, which closes (he whole, 
in which the shade of Cornelia is 
supposed to address her mourning 
husband, is perliaps llxe finest elegiac 
eompositiou whieii time has s])ar('d 
to us in either language, nie metre 
is almost Ovidiau in its facility and 
smoothness, while there is a strength 
and power in the diction to wbieli 
Ovid can aflbrd no parallel. 'J’be 
date of the elegy may, with almost 
certainty, he referred to the year 
1(5 B.C., six years later than any 
other of his poems to w hich w e are 
able to assign a time. Ilad he really 
been devoting the interval to na¬ 
tural ])hiloROphy, as in one of his 
elegies lie threatens ? The thing is 
jirobable enough, and doubtlo8.s any 
systematic study exorcising liis 
pow ers of inductive reasoning, would 
tend to wean his fancy from ped.aii(ic 
models like Callimachus, and base 
ideals like Cynthia. AVc cannot 
doubt but that the poetry of his 
middle age, had ho been spared to 
write it, or it been sparca to us, 
would have been found free from the 
afleetaiions which beset the jioetry 
of his youth. It is not improbable 
tliat his intimacy with Ovid, who we 
knoi^waa bound to liim Jure soda- 
litio, may liave had some effect in 
tempering the harshness of liis 
metre, and the asperity of his style. 
At the time when this latest poem 
of Propertius was written, Ovid 
would be twenty-seven. The fol- 
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lowing lines, which we miotc from 
the pwm in question, wiQ bear out 
our praise. 

Hasc eat feminei iitureua extronm triuinphi 
Lawlat ubi uinoritiim libera fiuna 
n)gmn. 

Nunc tibi coiuniunde cuininunia pignora, 
uatufi. 

Ila^c cura et ciiieri apirat inuata moo, 
Fuiigeru matcniis vicibus |>ater. lUa 
meuruni 

Oiniiis erit collo turba fereinbi tuo, 
Ktai quid cloliturua urM,NinetcHtibuH ilHa; 
Cum venient, aiccia oacula ftille genia. 
Such was the strength and t<’n* 
clerness which the muse of Proper¬ 
tius could attain, when she deigned 
1 (» appear as a llonian matron, and 
had cast aside the false trappings of 
a Greek courtesan. 

Kv»'n in the earlier productions we 
find ghmjises liere and there of bet¬ 
ter and nobler thoughts, reminding 
us of the Hualaincd beaxity of his 
last poem. We will pick out two or 
three evamples childly from the first 
book. Here is a sweet bit of fresh 
nature (he is dissuading his mistress 
from the vanities of the toilet);— 
A.sjiicc qnoH Hummittit buirius foniiosa 
coltircH, 

Ut Ycniaiit buderoi spuiitc suii nudiiiK; 
Hurgiit ct in SuHh foniioHiutt iirbutim an- 
tris, 

Kt sciat iiidociles cuiTcre lympha vias. 
liitora iiiitivis colluccnt picta lapiilis 
Kt voluercK nulla dulciim art»' canunt. 
And again, in the same Elegy, we 
have a eharming line— 

Uni .si (|iia placet, culta puclla sat ost. 
Here is a eoiqilct fuU of tender- 
lie8.s;— 

JCt paritcT iniscri socio cogcniur aniorc 
iUU-r in alluriuH inutua Here sinu. 
How true and well-put is the soii- 
timeut in this line:— 

Saqio venit magno fojnore tardus ainur. 
In the q^;xt lie is protesting hia 
lldelity even beyond tne grave:— 
lUic, c[Hicquid ern, senii>tir tua dicar 
im.age; 

Trajicit et fati litora magnus amor. 
Here is a striking, and, so far as wo 
know, original simile with which 
he presents Iris humble ^ys to 
Augustus:— 

Ut caput in nuignis ubi nun est tangerc 
signis 

Puuitur bic imos ante coruna pedes, 
Sic nuH nunc inupcs laudis oousccnduie 
cannen 

Pauperibus sacris vilia thura damus. 


Lastly, admire the happy audacity 
of the phrase which ho employs to 
fhanu’tt'rizc civil war, wherenn every 
victory was calamity anil defeat:— 
Nec tutiens prupriis circuiu oppugnata 
triumphiH 

Lassa furet critics solvere Roma suos. 

These and other passages, toge¬ 
ther wilh several entire poems of 
the two last books, iirovo llutt Pro¬ 
pertius possesseu undeveloped 
powers, which might, under happii'r 
mfluenees, have raised him to the 
very first rank of Homan poets; and 
it is these indications, jmiviug that 
the man was better than ho chose to 
seem, and worthy of higher aims, 
which make us follow’, w’ith a 
certain interest, the otherwise dreary 
phases of the afl'uir with Oynthia. 

Moreover, if tlie ]}oeiuH had been 
teu limes duller than they an‘, the 
student woidd not be justified in 
neglceling an author who wtm oii 
terms of familiar frioudshi]! wilh 
Virgil and) Ovid; accustomed, 
doubtless, to meet Horace at tlie 
table of llieir common patron ; thus 
living among the best poets of 
the best time; whose vocabulary, 
therefore, at IciWt is wortli the Icni’u- 
iiig, and w’hosc slrangi’ construc¬ 
tions aad abrupt transitions, thougli 
blcmi.she8 in themselves, and unde¬ 
serving of imitation, afford no hail 
practice for the ))owers of a young 
critic. 

Oil all Iheso gromids w'c think 
Propertius w'cll (k’serves greater at¬ 
trition from teachers and sludcnts 
of Latin. An objection may he 
taken on another score, namely his 
immorality. This objection is aii- 
tieipated liy Mr. Palcy in his preface*, 
anti refuted with manly good sense. 
The truth is Propertius is rather un- 
mvral than imwiral. He does not 
seem to be conscious of more than 
folly in his supposed amour; the 
ethics of the question are simply 
ignored. Had llierc been an attempt 
to justify his conduct on moral 
grounds, the book would have been 
immoral; liadtlicre been an attempt 
to stimulate the passions by filthy 
descriptions it would have been im¬ 
moral ; but, as it is, ignoring tlie 
right and the wrong, frigid and not 
voluptuous, the hook is, as we have 
ventured to rail it, unmoral; and 
w ill therefore improve a young man’s 
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latiiiiiy, and leave iiin prineiplca as it 
found tiiein. 

'nie neyleet of ProjK'rtius in Enjj- 
liiiid, and the want of a f^ood English 
•‘ditioii, Iiave donldlosH actod and 
r<‘aek!d mutually as eausi' and efleet. 
"riiat n ant is now' supplied by the 
b(K)k before us. This new' edition is 
biwed ehiefly, as the editor tells us, 
upon that of llertzberp, the most re¬ 
cent, laborious, and ostentatiously 
learned of tlemian editors; but the 
notes of .fae<)l), Lnehmann, Xuinoel, 
Jlarth, (fee., have been ])ressed into 
Iheserviee for the explanation and 
illuslratioii of disjiuted i)aH8a['eH. 
We think tliat the ])reHent editor 
has shewn excellent iudjnnent in 
seleeliiiff the most jirobable of eon- 
llietinj' interpretations, and he has 
obviated a veiy eomnion objeetion to 
lOiiylisb notes (ly Ihefelieitous brevity 
of his style. Indeed the skill whieh 
he disiilays in sayiiifj all that is ne¬ 
cessary in the fewest possible words, 
is w'orthyof all praise and imitation. 
Allhoujuh nttributiuj>; more wei^^ht 
than we shoidd be ineliiied to do, to 
th(> opinions of llertzberfi, he does 
not follow him or any of the former 
editors senilely, but by the exercise 
oi’ a refined task’—a (piality niueh 
vvantinj» in most of his predseessors 
—he avoids the errors and absurdi¬ 
ties whieh pedantry, or perverse in- 
j^emiity, or a desire of novi>lty be¬ 
trayed them into. We are filad to 
iind that he has obliterateil all the 
iiHk‘riska witJi whieh the pages of 
Propertius have been of late defaced, 
and that for the most part he has 
reatoreil the old divisions of the 
separate poems. ] f y on w ere to put 
lhre<' asterisks wherev'er an abrupt 
transition occurred in our author, 
they would bo as plentiful ns full 
stivps in the Propertian punctuation. 
W'c think that Mr. Paley might 
even have gone a step furtlicr, and 
ri.*stored the old division into four 
books, which modern editors have 
without Butlieient warrant altered 
into tivo. No doubt, the poem 
whii'h used to count tentli in the 
seeoiul Iwok has the air of a proem or 
pivface; but a preface to vvlxat P 
U't the second and fourth couplets 
ausw er; 

Jam lit>et et tbitcH nieiiiunuw iicl pruelia 
tumiiw, 

Et lioiuaaa mvi dicerc ciwikw duels. 


^•Etas jiriiiia caiiat Vcncivs, extrema 
tuiiniltiiH; 

llella canaiii, (juaudo scripta pitella 
mea cst. 

If a preface to anything, it should bo 
to a series of poems on the warlike 
exploits of Augustus, having, as be 
says, said all that was to be said 
about Cynthia. But the third book 
to which this ^voeni now serves as 
iiitrodueliou is just as full of Cyiitliia 
as tlie former, and the poem there¬ 
fore is as mueli out. of place at tlio 
beginning of the third IsKik, as it 
was in llie middle of the sceond. 
The second book as we liiul it in 
recent editions is far too sliorl to 
have formed a ‘libelliis’ of itself, 
and there is not the slightest evidence 
in support of Laehmanii’s a.ssm'tioii, 
that a great part has bi*en lost. The 
<|uestion is Iiowever of no great im- 
porianee, and eaunot lie resol vi‘d e\- 
eeiil eonjeeturally one way or the 
utlier. Oiir own view of the mailer 
is this: Propertius wlien very young 
imhlished a volume of Elegies ex- 
ehisively amatory, undi'r the name 
of Cfnlhia, the sueeess of which 
first made his repiitnlioii. I’his is 
implied by the couplet of Martial, 
lib. .xiv., 189; 

Cynthia, facmnli caraieu juvenile Pro- 
])erti, 

Aecepit ram.'iin, tieu minus ipsadedil. 

Tliese poems wore afterwards iu- 
eorp(3rated. perhaps with emenda¬ 
tions, in the larger work of wliieh 
he speaks as liis ‘ tres lihelli,’ eoii- 
taiiiing the poems now divided into 
four hooks. Tim last book consists 
of poems written at v'arious times, 
some very' eai*ly% whieh the poet 
kept by him, intending them for a 
separate w ork, and rotoueheil before 
piiblieafion. Whatever Laelunaun 
may’" say, wc maintain.^, the Iasi 
poems to be on the wliole more 
earefully finished than the earlier 
ones. 

There are many passages in this 
autlior meeting our ey^e as we turn 
over tlio leaves, about which we 
feel sosely tempted to descend into 
the m-Ue of critics, and do battle 
with all comers, but that we fear 
the public outside the lists would 
look with little interest on the blood¬ 
less fray. We «*ontciit oui’selves 
with briefly diseussmg one passage 
wluch has caused on unusual amount 
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of inksliecl—fjuite a ‘passage of 
arms.’ It omirs in tlie 3ril book, 
loth cl., 21st line. Cynthia is sup¬ 
posed to Ik* wailing over the ashes 
of the poot- 

(Jortus eras heu, heu, quaiiuia nec san¬ 
guine avito 

Nnbilis et quiunvis navita dives eras. 

The dilliculty lies in the word 
‘ navita,’ for iTopertius was not a 
sailor in any concvivaldc sense, real 
or nietaphorieal. Accordingly, it 
has Im'cu corrected into ‘non ita’ or 
‘hand itn,’ one or the other of 
which is doubtless the true. But 
the interest of the passage lies in 
its conm'ction with jujother ques- 
tiiMi. Most of the MSS. in ilicir 
title i)age (so to say) give the ])«H't’s 
niinu* tiiiis;—‘ Sextus ,\ur<*liu8 i’ro- 
pcrlius Naiifa,’ and the eonnnentn- 
tors gcncrjilly suppose that the false 
iiuding ‘ navita’ lu lhi8]iaBsage sug- 
gest(*d tiie a^lditional ngnoinen.. Mr. 
I'alcy, on the ol her hand, sup{H)8cs 
that the agnomen of the tillo-pjigo 
caused the corruption of the text. 
We venture to give a conjeeturo 
of our own, w hich will account for 
the ‘naijia’ in a different manner. 
U is known that CuUimatdius, our 
poet’s great exemplar, wrote, among 
ol her works now lost, a look called 
fitrtrt (ill which wc Iwlievo was 
included the poem imitated by 
f’atullus in liis ‘Coma Berenices.*) 
Now, our theory is, tliat when 
Propertius published his poems in 
their present form, he gave to 
Uu*m this very general and com- 
prehensiAO name, or else some 
suhsenuont admirer aevustomed to 
style tiim the Homan Callimachus, 
gave the Callima(diean title to tho 
poems. The title-page woul<l thcrc- 
tbre run thusSexti Aurelii Pro- 
wrtii IV. aiTlA. (There wore four 
>ooks, reipember.) Tlio i and v 
coahflcc into N, and the further cor¬ 
ruption of the incomprcdicnsiblo 
MAiTiA into NAUTjE M Very natural 
and easy. 

But to borrow a line from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s last 
budget speech ^ 

Jam tempus o<juum funuutiia solveru 
coUa. 

Indeed, we are half afraid that our 
remarks cm such a musW old-world 
subject, may liave already outlasted 
the patience of readers whoso atten¬ 
tion is distracted enough by tho 


shifring scenes andinoviim ineidejils 
around them — trade and politics, 
telcgraplis and trains, agitatod funds 
and oriental perplexities. An ago in 
a state of cluoTue crisis lias no lei¬ 
sure for literature. 

Our editor, in bis preface, ado))t- 
injj tlio opiuiou of the author of 
V arronianus, laments the deeliiie 
of classical schctlarship in general, 
and Latin scholarshi]) m particular. 
Not that we should study Urcck 
h*s8, but Latin nu>re, for the Ih*- 
1110118 , ho HuyH, ‘ excrcLsetl au endur¬ 
ing influence u|Km mankind, fo 
wliichtbo Greeks offer no parallel 
whatever.’ Jn this assoilltin we 
cannot agree. It is true that 
modeiii law, and the noruciK-Iiiture 
of modern forms inCliurch and Stat<>, 
universities and corporal ions, are tlc- 
nvial from the Ijiitin, wiiicli. itideeif, 
would be a nsison for studying the 
jurists of the Isnver Empire, in pin*- 
h-reiice to llie poehs t)f llie Augustan 
lime; but all Jiighcr and deeper 
tilings—our religion, our literature, 
our art, our ])iulosophy, oiir \cry 
ihoughis, are cast in a Gn'ck mould. 
Much that we derive iniineilialely 
fnnn Home, comes ultimately from 
Greece. The llissus had tiovved into 
the Tiber before the Tiber over¬ 
flowed tibe world. Gn'olc inlelleci, 
is and will bo dominant and su¬ 
premo, in jUI places and in all ago.s. 
\Vc boliovi*, thereforo, lliut inon <lo 
right in following out thoir in.stinc- 
tivc prefereuce for Greek over Latin; 
it is the iiistinet which makes the 
child love the parent more than the 
])cdag«gue. 

Dissenting, as we do, on fliis 
minor point, from Mr. Ii>dcy, we 
think that both he ami Dr. Donald¬ 
son will agTOo with us in pre¬ 
testing against an utipcasotiirig no¬ 
tion now prevalent, that, somehow 
or other, railroads and stcainlHiats, 
and Great E-xliihitions, have super¬ 
seded ami auporaiinuated the study 
'of ancient languages and literature. 
We venture to bcliev'c, and are pre¬ 
pared, in fitting time and place, to 
jirove that, even if men get to travel, 
sail, and spin ten times as fast, if uni¬ 
versal suifrago hecomm universal, 
and the whole worhl agrees to 
talk Anglo-Saxon through its nose, 
nevertheless the study of classics 
must remain, then as now, the 
essential basis of a liberal eduealitu. 
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UNCLE PETElt. 
Paht II. 


M r. MlilRTON had not boon hi 
London for years; it must 
Jiuvc been a strong; motive power 
tliiiL eould move liim from llurs- 
leifjli. Soon after Ijreahfast, how- 
<‘ver, om' morniiifr, to Mrs. Howard’s 
iistonisliment, tJie earriat^e drove 
round to tlie door. Mr. Merton 
liml not si^nitied his intentions 
to lier, lest she shouJd insist upon 
iie<'oni|)jinyinf^ liim. Tlie earriaso 
had not waited many inoiiK'nts when 
he appeared in tlie morninff room, 
eijuipped for liis journey'. 

‘Well, ladies,’ he said, ‘you will 
be able to anmsi' yourselves. I liope, 
for a day' or two without j'our boat. 
1 am fjoinfj to town, Mrs. Howard, 
to eonsult Hr. A—. I liave lonjj 
thought of it, and detennined upon 
it at last.’ 

‘To town, sir, and alone!’ ex- 
I'laiined Mrs. Howard. ‘Julia, 
Eleanor, my dears, we must not 
pemiit it; we will vvith you, my 
dear sir—one or all of us. If you 
Juul but f;iven us notie-e of y'our in¬ 
tention, we should have been ready 
at this moniont.’ 

‘And now' it is too latv. Dear 
inel’—lookui}? at his waleli, lie ev- 
ehiimed, ‘I sliall but just have time 
to save (he train, if that. Good¬ 
bye, Mrs. Howard; ffood-bye,f^irls.’ 
And he hurried away before it was 
possible to arrest linn, to promise 
an impossible promptitude in ffettinj; 
reiuly to aeeoinpany' him, or to su<r- 
fjest w'aitinii for the next (rain, or 
anything of the Hoi*t. Mrs. Howard 
paw' the eon’ia^'e wheel round and 
sweep alonf^ the avenue, with a dark 
iintieipation of some impendiiifi ca¬ 
lamity, I’rom this singular exee^jtion 
to all the ordinary habits of liis 
life. 

The train proceeded on rapid 
wings to London ; it was almost the 
(irst Mr. Merton had travelled by, 
and the clear momuigaud the rapid 
motion already made him forget for 
nearly an hour that tliere was any- 
(liing (he matter with linn. He 
wius soon in London, and a cab con- 
^eye<^ him from the station to the 
house of Dr. A—, with whom he 
had made an appointment. 

Hr. A— received him with com** 
tesy; they we* old friends, and ho 


expressed mueli regret at seeing him 
look so thin and ill. After hearing 
all the symptoms of liis ease, he 

{ iromised to write a preseriptiou 
‘or him. ‘But,’ lie said, ‘what J 
should ehielly recommend to y'ou is 
to get as soon as possible cliauge of 
air, ebangc of scene, change of so- 
eiety, change of everything,’ 

‘ That is in‘eeisely what I wish to 
get,’ said Uncle I’etcr, ‘ and lind it 
impossible to procure.’ 

‘Impossible!—my dear sir, to 
whom IS it possible, if not to you?' 

A suddi'u aei'cssiou of eonmiuni- 
eativeness came over I'nele Peter, 
and he related his prestmi sitiiatioii 
to the kind pliysieiaii. 

It is extraordimiry what siiigidnr 
eommunieatious physicians do re¬ 
ceive from their patients. Hr. A— 
received more than most others. 
He had an immense practice, and 
unlimited sympathies. This did not 
surprise him at all. lie smiled, auJ 
paused for a (<‘W monienls. 

‘ if you w ill lake my advice, my 
dear friend, you will not go hack to 
iiursleigh at all; y ou will sit down, 
and write from here to say that i 
wish to have you for a tew days 
under my eye, after which it is pro¬ 
bable that you will go to some 
walering-phue for a few weeks for 
change of air. If you will be guided 
by me, you will go on the continent; 
to Spa, in Belgium, for instance, the 
air and waters of which would, I am 
sure, set you up in no tune.’ 

Mr. Merton sat transfixed; lie 
eould scarcely take in the notion 
of leaving Iiursleigh, and going on 
the continent; but Hr, A— made 
light of all diflleultics. ^'here were 
but two hours of sea passage; be 
knew' that be was a good sailor, and 
that be talked Ereiieh; every'thing 
now was so easy to the traveller, that 
he would be as eomforlable, he 
assured him, as at an English w a- 
teriug.place ; w hilc he would have 
a change of life more complete than 
he could procure in England, and 
enjoy the advantage of the iron 
waters, from which Hr. A— antici¬ 
pated much benefit in his ease. 

‘ I am going out myself,’ said Hr. 
A—, ‘ but I leave you all implemonta 
of letter-writing, and you will lind 
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Mrn. A— alH)n*, in tlic dmwinp- 
rooin. Wlu’i'o in j^our car^iot bim P’ 

‘ My Borvant haa taken it to the 
Clarendon.' 

‘ I will call tliere as 1 pass,’ saiii 
Dr. A— in a deci.'^ivc tone, nliicli 
adniitted of no denial, ‘ and send 
liiin licre with it.’ 

Tie was out of his room and in 
Ills carriaffe before l^nele Peter had 
well time, if he had been disposed 
to do so, to object to the amuipe- 
lUt'Ut. 

It V as an awkward letter to write; 
but Uncle Peter did write it, and 
scut it to ITurslei^h by hi.M servant, 
with orders to pack up aiul pet all 
in readiness for an abseucx* of some 
w ceks. 

When the letter was written, he 
sat in Dr. A—'s study with a conti- 
ni’iital Uradshaw in fiis hand, over 
and o\er apain followiiip with liis 
eye the line of the Pelpian railways : 
he could not make out that Tiru.s- 
sela was exactly in the ncce.ssary 
route to Spa, but he Jiad never seen 
llrusaels, and he wished to see it, 
and by a very slipht detour he 
mipht see it. But then Captain 
Merton and Liuly Helena A^ ere ro- 
sidinp tliere, and he did not w ish to 
see ibeni; no, certainly he did not 
wish to see them ; they had shown 
no pn-at wish for las society—why 
should he manifest any for theirs ? 
]Vo, lie eiTtainly would not see 
tliem, but he mipht See Brussels 
nolwithslandinp ; everybody went 
to Bnissels—why not he'r’ 

Jle hail he.aril from public rumour 
somethinp of his nephew’s history 
since his marriape; but public 
rumour had not pot rjuite hold of 
the ripht story ; there was the pa¬ 
tent fact that Captain MerUiii w as 
done up, that be uad sold liis eora- 
missiun, and his furniture, and pic¬ 
tures, and pone to economise abroad. 
So far the world could see, but the 
world is never content with seeinp 
such simple, straiphtforward residts, 
without knowing, or pretending to 
know, the cause or eau.se8 which led 
to them. Now it had seen in this 
ease the expensive eleganee of lady 
Helena Merton’s furniture, car¬ 
riages, dresses, jewels, and entor- 
tainments-^all certainly above their 
means ; and the current account of 
poor Merton’s misfortunes was 
mixed up for the most paii. with 
blame of the extravagance of Lady 


Helena. Tlio w'orld judged from 
w'hat it saw; how' eovdd it sen or 
know tluii it was Captain Merton 
w^ho was thoughtless and extrava¬ 
gant : that his wife hail been ever 
shrinking from a display which his 
less refined taste was continually 
foreing upon her’r’ Mrs. Ilow'arn, 
from certain information which she 

I iossessed, mipht have eorreeted the 
listory which eanu' to the cars of 
Undo Peter of his nephew’’8 disas- 
ti'rs ; but, for obvious reasons, she 
forbore to do so, and exapperated, 
on the contrary, the slight floating 
reports she had heard against tlie 
worldly prudence of Lady Helena. 

‘The first act is over,' irudo 
Peter had been eontinunlly siiyinp 
to himself since the news reached 
liim. He had made up his mind 
from the first that Charles Merton 
would run precisely the same career 
ns his father had (lone, and ho had 
determined that if ever, with 
blighted liopes and mined fortum*, 
us his father, he should seek his 
assistance and soeii'ty, Hursleiph 
should (hen be his home. His own 
«'\peri<‘nee of society had been very 
limileil, and his obstinate preposses¬ 
sions against u class luul so blinded 
him to wkat might be the varying 
character of the individuals vvhieli 
composed it, that he was consider¬ 
ably astonished tliat Lady Helena, 
afler ruining liis nephew, had not 
proceeded at once to leave liim. 

But years now had passed on 
since ‘the first act’ of the drama 
Uncle Pptcr liatl long since played 
out in his ow ri mind had tenmnated, 
and there seemed no prosnoel#of the 
second being aiTOiiiplisJicd. Ho 
heard that flic Mertons were living 
at Brussels, that they hud one child, 
and that they were not very well off’, 
and tliut was all. He had been all 
along disappointed that Ids nephew 
hud not applied to liim fur assist- 
auee; he did not think tliathe should 
have helped him, but he should liave 
liked to liave been asked to do so. 
And now he felt a sort of curiosity, 
blended, doubtless, with more of 
lingering aficction than lie chose to 
aeknow'ledge to himself, to take ad¬ 
vantage of the coincidence of liaviiig 
been nirnself ordered to Belgium, 
and his nephcw'’8 resicting there, to 
reconnoitre their proceedings with¬ 
out introducing himself to them, and 
judging somev^t more by Us own 
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obBorvalion thau by-ihc reporlB of 
others. 

(treat was the eonstemation at 
Kurslei^h when Mr. Merton's note 
arrived. Mrs. Iloward read it and 
re-rtwi it, but she could extract 
no comfort from it; it was very 
kind and very polite—it beg^^cd her, 
irnleed, not to hurry her departure, 
but it gave, at the same time, no 
encouragement for tliat indefinite 
prolongation of her visit wliicli 
she luul contemplated, still K'ss did 
it give her a ehie to Mr. Merlon’s 
destination, or a prek'vt tor ofleruig 
to iiceompany him on his travels. 

As Mrs. Iloward had, in point of 
fact, no engagcinonlK at all, and as 
sIk' hatl intimated to all her corre- 
Kptnidcnta of the town whore she re¬ 
sided, tluit it would be probably 
sonn* considerable time before she 
should be able to redum to her 
‘sweet home,’ and relinquish ‘the 
dear but arduous duly which she 
had undertaken,’ she thought it beat, 
to sav(? appearances, to take her 
daughters tor a mouth to the sea¬ 
side, afU'r which slieeoidd return to 
Ijaurel Ixslgo with tolerable pro¬ 
priety. Tliis she accordingly did; 
and explaining to her friends that 
tills change in her plans had been 
eansed by her tiwn health bavin" 
Ivrokon dowm under tin* eharge whieh 
sUo Had too rashly undertaken, she 
received tlie duo eommisoratiou 
whii'h such an announcoracut was 
calculated to produce. 

La|e one summer evening, w hen 
the darkness had begun to descend 
n|K>n the tow n, and the lights long 
since ito appear in the shops, an 
elderly gentleman miglit have been 
seen w oiking about in a piurpoaeloss 
kind of way in the stn'ets of Bms- 
scls; whilst the daylight lasted, lie 
haii confined his perambulations 
chiefly to tlie neighbourhood of the 
ehuren of St. Gudule; he had walked 
round and round it, and wandered 
for some time inside it, and yet the 
peculiar beauty of its exterior and 
interior had l>ecn much lost upon 
him. for his mind was full the w hile 
of other tlionghts, from whieh the 
new scenes wherein he now found 
himself could not at that time divert 
it. At last, when it grew darker, 
he w alked slowdy to quite anotlier 
quarter of the town, anu might have 
been seen for some time paring back* 


wards and forwards before a iw of 
tall white houses on the opposite 
side of the street. He looked anxi¬ 
ously into the upper w'iiidows of 
one of these, but no light appeared 
in them, nor any sign of human 
habitation in the house, except in 
the lower part of it, W'hieh was 
fitted np as a shop. 

At last, liaving gazed earnestly 
upwards, as he walked, for some 
time, ho seemed to come to a sudden 
determination, stopped short, crossed 
the mail, and entered the shop. 

\Vlien he had done this, he stood 
translixed for a few moments in the 
presence of a tall, elegantly dressed 
W'oinan, who looked at him, w it liouL 
rising, from the o])posite side of the 
counter. 

The lady evidently imagmed Ihat. 
his silence and eoiifusioii resulliHl 
from inability to express Iiis wauls 
in a lanmiagi' wluch she would 
understand. She lliercfor»>, wilh 
a good-natured smile, but V(Ty in- 
difi’ereut Knglish, made a sugges¬ 
tion about ‘ gloves,’ which w'ere tho 
usual purchase made in her shop by 
her male eustonicrs. 

I’etcr Merton recollected himself 
and his French in a moment, ‘ Yes, 
he wished for some gloves eerlainly, 
the choice of which he protracted 
for some time, and then asked 
casually, if there were not an Eng¬ 
lish gentleman and lady lodging in 
the house.’ * 

Her face brightenwl as she replied 
—‘ Y’es, there had boon certainly 
such persons in tho house; did 
Monsh'ur W'ish to see them P Ah, 
how unfortunate ! what a loss ! tiuy 
had left Brussels but tlie day befoiv, 
with their charming little girl, who 
was not very well, for chsuige of 
air.’ She grew’ more and more 
voluble, havii^ evidently embarked 
on a congenial strain. * Ah, how 
sorry they would be to miss seeing 
their friend—they had so few f^nds 
—would he leave his card, his name, 
that she might tell them wliat they 
luid lostP’ 

No, he would not. 

Tlie lady was not at all discon¬ 
certed; she proceeded to expatiate 
on tho beauty of Miladi imd on tliat 
of Monsieur; on all tlie various 
agreeable qualities which she had 
discovered in them since they had 
been lodgers in her house; they 
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»ci*med lo Ijave all tho v irtuos under 
the sun, but, ad<l 0 (l tlio lady, w hou 
slie had oxhauslod lu'r panei^yric, 
‘ AJaa, they wore ^wr, very p»K>r.' 

‘ And bow does Miiadi bear tJiat P’ 
inmiired Uiiele I’eU'r. 

Tlie abopwoniaii looked surprised 
at Ids question, but proeeoiled at 
once to answer it. ‘Ab, it was not 
Miiadi u ho bad borne it worst, it 
«as Monsieur; wboii they had first 
(•(mie, she liad been «iuili* sadden<'d 
to siH! the extent of’ .*ladaine’.s self- 
denial thiit Monsieur misht enjoy 
little luxuries uhieh she hatl denied 
herself; but Madame was so pood, 
so relipituis, she had not tiuuipht 
In'I'ore that a IVoteslant could be so 
velipious as she was. 

Mr. Merton was someuhat asto¬ 
nished and a pood deal disap- 
l)oinled at uhat he heard; he took 
off his hat and bade tlie lady pood 
bye, and sallied out upain into the 
stn'cts ; he ivpained his liotel, went 
to Ids bedroom, where lie lay awake, 
revolvinp many thinps, until the 
next morninp, at an early hour of 
which he set offhj>-tho iirst train 
that woidd conduct him on his way 
to Spa. 

It was a rainy day, and the 
coimtry throuph which he passed 
was very luiintercstinp. Ilis spirits 
were much depressed—he kept a.sk- 
iiip himsi'lf now, apain and upain, 
why he had left Hursleigb P or if he 
must have left Hursleiph to leave 
Mrs. Howard, xvhy he had left Enp- 
laiul P Hie raui had ceased, hut it 
Mtis still damp and uncomfortable, 
when In? found tiimself ensconced in 
the coup6 of a preat awkward dili- 
penee, that was to convey him 
Axini the railway station to his des¬ 
tination, which lay some distance 
from it. , 

He might liavc observed ere this 
that the character of the scenery 
had much chanped; that instead 
of the flat, unintereslinp coimtry 
throuph wliich his ioumey lay at 
first, wild wooded hills, and streams, 
and chateaux, and cottapes, lyi^^ 
pleasinply interspersed amonpst 
them, na<l now snceecded on all 
sides. But ho hod sat brnk in his 
carriape absorbed in his owii melan¬ 
choly reflections, and quite unliecd- 
fal of the aspect of the external 
worid. Now, at length, as the vast, 
slow old machine rumbled imcom- 


forfably along, he looked throuph its 
shaky windows, and w ith every dis- 

I iosit'ion to find fault, could not but 
)o struck and nleasetl by the very 

S ictiux'sque road throuph which fhoy 
rove. In spite of the raiu that had 
fallen, there seemed hei'O a strange 
lightness in the air, through which, 
as the shades of niplft began to fall, 
be saw tiny fireflies iloaiinp in all 
directions beneath the wchmIs that 
skirU'd the roadside. 

A fim'ipn waierinp-phiee is some* 
wluit dull to a solitary Kuplishman, 
jiarticularly if he be not uielined to 
cnkT into the umuflenu'nts of fho 

i >laee, as was fhe ease with I'nele 
iVler. Ho diil not ])lay hilliard.'i, 
nor roupe-(>l-noir, nor erieket — 
facilities for all of which he niiglit 
have found there; he saw no tme 
that he knew, and then'fore was 
not. iniiled to join any of the pic¬ 
nics, riding, and other parties pot 
up by his eountrymen whom tlic 
soiireli after health or amnseinent 
liad eonprepateil on the siune s^jot. 
And vet he was not dull exactly ; 
though he avoided all the usual plaei's 
of public resort, he spent his iluys 
pleasantly enough, going long dis- 
tjine<f.s intij the. heaiitiftil surroimd- 
ing ueiphboflrlKwd upon llie ha<’k of 
one of the stout ponies of the Ar¬ 
dennes, or sliort ones u^K)n bis own 
legs (which, to say the tmlh, ho pre¬ 
ferred). nie tal)lc-d’h6te8 amused 
him, with all the ev'or-varyinp food 
wliicli they present, not only to the 
bodily but fhe mental a|mctite of 
one so olAervinp as himsedf. Ho 
liad the English papiTs, loo, which 
took up here, as at Hursleigh, no 
inconsiderable portion of his time. 
He f<‘ll, in a few' days, into a sort of 
routine, w hieli, if it were not enjoy¬ 
ment, was certainly more like it than 
the lift* ho had been leading lately 
at Hursleiph with Mrs. Howard for 
his guest. 

One morning of peculiar beauty 
he had walked out for a mile or so 
into tho country, following a route' 
which he had not before taken; it 
conducted him, through wild and 
winding paths, along tlic brink of a 
mountain-stream which chafed and 
whitened beneath bis fi‘et. The 
scene w as somewhat artificial—tho 
hand of art liad evidently aasisted 
there the hand of nature; but it w as 
pleasant enough, in the heavy heat of 
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llii! jifKinday, to find yourself slicl- 
leird liy tall, graceful beech-trees 
Unit rose on either side of you, and 
lisUjn to the fall of running water. 
Uncle Peter found it so; he ha(i 
brought a book out uith him, and 
an uiiibrellu, which, when abroad, 
invarial)ly n^placed the spud which 
u as his ordinary companion at Hurs- 
leigh. lie sat down upon a pietu- 
I'l'Hjjue fragment of brou ii rock, on 
wliich lu* first candidly laid lus 
Kjcket-handkerchief. He opeiu'd his 
j(»ok, Imt did not read much ; ho fell 
into a reverie, more agreeable by far 
than any hi* had for a long time jmst 
indulged in. The hard frost, that 
years of sulitiide and prejudice had 
galheredabout his heart,nieltedau ay 
before thi> gindal influences of the 
.scene and hour. Ilia thoughts went 
back to hisearlier days,the daysoflds 
boyhood, which were the only ones 
that had been brightened by anything 
like a .strong alfei-tion in lua life. 
JNo shadow of bitli'rnesa or brooding 
melancholy lay upon his heart; all 
w as Hunahine around liiin luid w ithin. 

1 think, had Ida nephew—nay, even 
his niece—stood before him at that 
moment, he would not have hesitated 
to forgive tweiy error of the former, 
niul forego eveiy prejudice against 
the latter. 

Hut the two figures which at last 
did disturb him from this agreeable 
state of mental serenitv were not 
his nephew nor his niece, but a 
young, liright-looking Belgian ser¬ 
vant-girl, in a buff sort of jacket, a 
black petticoat, no bonnet, but the 
cleaiu'st of white caps over her rosy 
features, and soft, braided, brown 
hair, by tlw* aide of whom walked a 
little girl of singular beauty, and no 
less remarkabie intelligence and 
Ineliueas of manner. Her ruiging 
laugh and voice had resomided 
through the pathway long before 
they came in sight; now that tliey 
hau turned the corner formed by a 
ma.sa of roek covered with under¬ 
wood and wild flowers, he could hear 
distinctly what they said. 

‘ Here is the old place,’ said the 
little girl; ‘ let us sit down; I will 
give you another lesson in Eng- 
liyli.* 

The mirsemaid laughed, looked 
round, and tlie eyes of both fell on 
Uncle Peter, who w'as sitting close 
beside them, his figure at first con- 
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coaled by the rocks and overhang¬ 
ing branches of the trees. 

He rose at once, took up his vun- 
brclla, and walked abruptly onward 
in an opposite direction; not an¬ 
noyed by having bis solitary musings 
interrupted cxat-tly—he was in too 

g enial a mood for that just then— 
ut anxious rather to leave them in 
possession of a spot which for some 
reason they preferred. 

He walked on some little way, and 
again sat down, where he was quite 
out of the reach of their voices, nor 
was in any danger of inteiTupting 
tlicm. He had not sat many mo¬ 
ments, however, when the two figures 
he had before seen crossed the 
wooden bridge which hung high 
o\or the stream that he had just 
Iniversed himself, and advanced 
si might towards him, the little girl 
liulthng in her lumd a poekot- 
handkereliu'f that he had h'ft be¬ 
hind him in his soniewliat preeipitalo 
retreal. 

She came forward w ith a certain 
childlike grai-e and innate politeness, 
so different from the grace and po¬ 
liteness of a Preuch child, that he 
at once discovered she was Engli.sh, 
altliough it Wiu; in French that she 
addressed liim, as she explained that 
she had found hi.s pocket-handkt*i‘- 
eliief upon the roek upon w'hich ho 
had been sitting. 

‘ Thank you,’ he said to her in 
English, with a more thorough smile 
lhau had illuminated his face for 
years. 

The child’s face brightened — it 
was bright enough before, but the 
ray of unexpected delight which 
broke over it now added strangely 
to its lustre and its beauty. 

‘ You are English,’ she said; 

‘ mamma is Englisli, too, and papa; 
hut I have never bel>n in England; 
never, at least, since I can remember. 
I was in England once, but tliat was 
years ago. Will you tell me idl 
about it f—^how long is it since you 
were there P' 

Unelc Peter had been said by 
those w'ho knew him best not to be 
fond of cliildren; the assertion was 
untrue; he liked them, and often 
wished to get on with thorn, but 
could not do so; he had been, over 
and over again, so mortified by the ill 
success of his rough overtures to 
them, that he had for years ceased 
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to make any. But here was a child 
who Hccmcu to take to liitn at onr'c; 
tlicro was not a djish of forwardtit’».<» 
in her manner, but she was not afraid 
of a certain hardness in him which 
had deterred otlicr cliildren; per¬ 
haps it was that he had so much loss 
of it this morning than usual; how¬ 
ever this might liavo been, she sat 
down at his side w ithout hesitation, 
and talked to liim w ith an easu and 
grace whicli captivated liim at once, 
and apj)areuUy the Belgian nurse¬ 
maid too, who .stood by giusing from 
lime to time admiringly upon her 
young <‘harge. 

‘ I tliiuk papa and mamma would 
like you,’said tnelittle girl, musingly, 
after she had conversed with him for 
sometime; ‘they do not .see many 
persons, scarcely any English; but 1 
think (hey would like you. Will you 
tell me your name, (hat I may tell 
them all about, youf’ 

‘ My name is Merton,’ said T mclo 
Peter. 

‘ That is very strange; it is Ilnur 
name and mine,’ said the little girl; 
‘ I lUii cjiUed Merton, Helena Aler- 
ton.' 

Uncle Peter started, and looked 
fixedly upon his young companion ; 
the truth Hashed upon him at once; 
there w'as no great resemblance of 
feature to his nephew, but there 
were tones in her voice which had 
already reminded him of something, 
lie kiK'W’ not what, which he hud 
heard befori'. The voice was like 
t'harles Merton’s, but still more it 
seemed to him like his brother’s. 

‘ Can you tell me your father’s 
(’hristian name,’ he said, quietly, 

‘ my little girl W 

‘ Yc-s; it is Charlivs.’ 

lie sat for some moments in 
silence and indecision as to what 
should be his future movements. If 
his nephew and his niece were at 
Spa, he must certainly leave it, was 
his first thought. Need he do so? 
was his secona—^need he doom him¬ 
self again by prejudices, the folly of 
wliieh he was beginning to see more 
clearly, to a desolate old age, 
cheered only ly the venal society of 
a woman like Mrs. Howard? Miliy 
not bo reconciled to his nephew at 
once, anil, with this child, whom lio 
alreiidy felt that he could love, go 
back and till the old house at Hurs- 
leigh with gtuety and deUght ? But 


how bo reeonoilcdP Wlio was to 
make the first overtures P Not he; 
and would his ne]>hew P If he had 
not made them before, was it likely 
that he would now? And then, again, 
the thought of Lady Helena recur¬ 
red, whom he had so long been ac.- 
customed to picture to himself as 
haughty, disdainful, and extrava¬ 
gant, that even tlio different pieturo 
conveyed of her character hy their 
himllady at Brussids had not sue- 
eeeded in conveying a lliorougbly 
different impression of her to his 
mind. 

‘ Charles is papa’s Christian nnmo,’ 
repeated the little girl, ‘ and now 
will you tell me youns?’ 

‘ It is of no eoiiHcquence,’ said 
UnelePefer gravely. Another siliuieo 
sueeoeded, broken again by the 
little girl. 

‘It i.s raining,’ sho said; ‘look 
what large drops!’ 

They were large indeed—-the first 
of a heavy shower: they lay hlaek 
and broad upon the Hlones besiilo 
tlieni. Thicker and faster thi*y came, 
till tlio trees became no shelter, 
and at length the best thing seemed, 
to be reconciled to a thorough 
wetting, and reach homo as soon as 
jiossibie. 

‘ We do hot live far from lien*,’ 
said the little girl, ‘ and there are 
trees the wliole way.’ 

They gained the high road, shaded 
by a long avenue of limes—they 
hurried rapidly along. Uncle JVter 
irotccting his little friend with his 
arge lunbrelln, hut deriving little 
henefit frdm it himself, until they 
came to a small white house, s<*jja- 
rated from the road, w'itli a gtnleii 
in front of it. 

‘ This is our house,’ said tlie little 
girl, ‘ wont you come in ?’ 

‘ No, thank you,’ said Uncle Petf'r. 
He saw lu'r safely sheltered from the 
shower in the iiroieeting porch of 
the old liouse, and fiastcncu quickly 
aw^. 

lie was almost sorry that he had 
done so afterwards: it seemed like 
declining to avail himself, on his 
part, of any opportiuiity for a recon¬ 
ciliation tliat might occur. He never 
doubted that the little girl would 
tell her story, and that it would at 
once be discovered who he was; and 
every footstcj) tliat ho lieard for the 
rest of the day, about the door of his 
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npurtmcint, Lo imagined <o bo his 

TUM)h<’w’H. 

Jhit CIiurlcB Merton was at Liego 
that (lay on busiuoss, and Lady 
Jiclena was too much engrossed 
with anxiety about the little girl 
having been out in tin* rain, to un¬ 
derstand more from her story than 
that an old gcmtleman, an Engliah- 
nnui, had given her the protection of 
his uinbrc'lla. 

‘ AVas it not odd, mamma; his 
name was Merlon?’ ])er8i8t('d tlie 
little Ilelona. 

‘ Very.’ said Lady Ifelena. ‘But 
T Irvist, niy dear child, you may not 
take cold; you liave been so much 
better since you came to this place, 
that it wouJil be sad indeed if this 
wetting wer<‘ to throw you back.’ 

The rain continued all that day, 
and the greater ]»art of the next; 
but in the eieniug, Ibicle I’etcr con¬ 
sidered it HullicK'ntly dry for him to 
venture forth from his i-oiuna, to 
which he bad been imprisoiu'd for 
1 h(' most part during tlie rain. 

He took a short walk in the very 
Opposite direction to his nejdicw's 
house; he then went for a shoi’t 
time to the Redonte, where he bad 
been accustomed to go and hnik at 
the pajicrs in an evening; but this 
night,when he gothohlbflht' 7'/w»'v, 
he eouhl not eominand liis attention 
suHicieidly lo niulcrsland it; he felt 
nervous and uneomfortalile; he cast 
his eyes eontimialR the group 
of iiemms similarly oeenpic'd with 
himself, to see if any addition, and 
what, had been made to their num¬ 
ber ; he looked U]) at every fre«li 
ontrnnre into the room, but be saw 
nom* but the faces—^witlinmny of 
which he had now become fami¬ 
liar—that weiv wont to freiment 
the ])huT. At last he tlirew down 
iJie iinpor, and w alkcd to the gaming 
tables; ho looked round them botli. 
Tlu'ro wert' old, hard Aiees there, 
and young e^er ones; but tlioy diet 
not inti'rest him to-niglit. There was 
a fashionably dressed young English¬ 
man carelessly losing a low moun¬ 
tain of little gold pii'ces, and a shaqi- 
featured woman of the bourgeois 
class aeeumulating with wolf-like 
raiwieity a liigh mountain of large 
silver ones. But his eye wandered 
o\ in* all, and rt*sk'd upon none; then 
he gai e a sigh of rtdief, ]ierhap8 
IxHuuse.hc did not find wlial ho 
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HO strangely wished and rh strangely 
dreadoil to behold there; and llion 
he took up his Imt and stick, and 
descended the stairs. 

In the dark arclway which leads 
into tho street, two jH'rsons were 
talking; he stopiiod luvolutdarily, 
arrested by the tones of one of the 
tw o voices. 

‘ 1 think I shall go in, and have a 
shy at the tables,’ said one voice. 

‘No, you wont,’ said the otiu'r; 
‘ you w ill come and have soim* It'a 
with my wnl’e.’ 

‘ I never take tea,’ said the first 
voice, liesilalingly. 

‘ At all events, you wont go in 
th(Te; or if you do, you wont play. 
My own evperi<*nee lias been so 
fi'arful’ (the voice here, w liich he luitl 
recognised, grew low, but was per¬ 
fectly distinct in its intense eariu'.st- 
uess) • that you will not deny me 
sueli benedi a.s I may derive from 
it, in till* right it gi\es me to mlvise 
anotbi'r.' 

‘ How seriously you take the loss 
of a (ive-frnne jiit'ce.’ 

‘Y(‘s: because a fortune may 
follow it. ('oiiie along.’ 

‘ Well, you must promi.se me a 
.song Irmn Lady Helena to make up 
for my self-denial.’ 

'fliey walked out. It was moon¬ 
light ; but tin* pavement was sha¬ 
dow <*d b\ the t;vll white liouses, and 
neitlier of tlie two ]H'reeive(l the 
sliort figure of the old man, which 
followed thi*m at some distance. 

I'nele Ik'tcr saw them both enter 
the house where ho had parted with 
his young companion. The ujipiT 
window 8 were ojam. and voices, and 
occasionally a -light laugh, could 
be heard by him as he stood out¬ 
side. And then, after a while, for 
lie remained there long, camo the 
sound of a piano, apfl of a woman's 
voice, deep, and rich, and clear. It 
seemed of unusual (xiinpMS and 
considerable cultivation. bArst, he 
heard on elaborate piece of foreign 
iiuisie. Tlien a few* chords wore 
struck, and some simpler English 
8 C\pgs wert* sung. lie could hear tho 
words of them as he stixal outside. 
One there w.*is that lie knew well, 
and had been very fond of in days 
gone hy; but he had not heard it 
for long, and it raiiie ov(»r liini now 
with a jwwor w liieh bronglit the tears 
to his eyes. It was one of the Irish 
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molodiffi—»* Oft in the Btilly nif;ht.’ 
Tlio wonla of the lust atousu rang 
in his oars. Uo rould not shake 
thorn ftom him. He niiikcd up and 
down, repeating tliem. It seemed 
that they must liave Iwen written 
for himself, to doserilH'i the situation 
in which he luid Iwen so long. 

At last, the front do^)r opened, and 
the visitor departetl. They woro 
now alone'—(Charles Merton and 
Ills wife. An irresistible inipuLse 
came over the old num: lie wiuked 
up to the door, and rung the bell. 

It was opem*d by an old servant 
of Captam Merton, who had re- 
inuiiied with them through all their 
n>v*‘i*so8. and who recognised him at 
once. He ushered him at oneo up 
stairs. He liiul nened himself for 
a scene—the thing, of all otJiers, 
he most dn'Uiled; but, os is not 
iiiiconnnonly the ease in such eir- 
cumslauces, no sc'etu* was eiwwted. 
I'lu-y w«‘r«' gluil to see liiin, and of 
course surprised. Charles M(*rton 
introilneed him to his wife; a gliiuee 
at nhom dispis-sessml Hnclo Holer 
nt once of the last of lus pnnu- 
iliees, if any yet remained in her 
disfavour. 

All si'cmed ta b(' natural, and in 
the common course of things; if ho 
liad spent every ov<*ning with them 
for mouths he could nut have felt 
more at homo. 

They talkeil of ortlinary subjects; 
uisheil to order tea for him, wliich 
In* deeliued; and then, when lie rose 
to depart, Cluirlos Mei'ton said, in 
his old frank tones— 

‘ You w'ill let us sen you again, 
imele; I have not yet mtrodueod 
you to one of my family—the little 
Helena.’ 

‘ I will breakfast with you to¬ 
morrow,’ said Unele Peter, ‘ if you 
will permit yie, taking you on ray 
way back from my spring; but 
I nei'd not an mtnxiuction to 
Helena—wo are already friends;’ 
and lie explained their previous 
nii'cting, and Lady Helena was sur¬ 
prised of course tliat she had not at 
once detected who the child’s ^-om- 
panion had been. 

He came the next morning to 
breakfast, and afterwards jiroposcd 
a walk to )ii« nephew, in the course 
of which, liy a scries of blunt ques¬ 
tions, he ascertained the whole bis- 
toiy of his affairs. 


‘And why did you aet lot me 
know all this liefi^iP’ said Uncle 
R'ter, wheu he hod leaniod overy- 
Uung. 

‘ I wrote to you before wo loft 
England, and told you much of what 
uu have asked mo about now; when 

roceiveil no answer to my lothw, it 
can scarc'cly surprise you, 1 thiuk, 
from your knowhHlgo of my oluirac- 
ter, that I did not write again.’ 

‘ Wroh* to me iM'fore you left 
England P I never got your letter. 
1 liave never hoard from you aiueo 
your marriage.’ 

‘ It is surprising Uiat you did not 
receive niy letter; 1 carried it to 
the post myself, too anxious at the 
time about its result not to take 
every pains that it should rca<*h its 
destination. 1 did not h‘U iiiy wife 
then that 1 Imd w'ritteii it; she 
knew all, and was reeoiieiletl to the 
worst. I longeil indeed that that 
worst might not come, hut 1 would 
not destroy her heroic fortitudo by 
suggesting a liope of assislanec in 
our ditlleulties, wliich might he, ns 
indeed it proved, delusion. And 
yet,’ he said, thoughtfully, ‘ I am 

i jlad, dear unele, you never got my 
ettcr. Hod 1 got easily out of my 
troubles, 1 should never perlmps 
liave loartied, as now I have, to 
overcome so completely the liabits 
which hod led to them. I should 
never liave known my wife, too; 
never seen such strength and gentle¬ 
ness of eliaraeter in her as I did not 
helievo existed upon earth. And 
more, Isliuuld never have known my¬ 
self, my* Bcllishness, and sin. 1 have 
Icarnea much inh'lloidually in these 
last few years, for I have studied 
hard with a hopti to turn my la¬ 
bours to otx-ount in some way so os 
to improve our position. But I am 
chiefly of all tliankful to tliu moral 
lessons which 1 have received from 
her, and which I feel to ho the most 
valuable and the most indelible of 
ah.’ 

Uncle Peter was sadly perplexed 
about tlie missing letter; too long 
an interval hod elapsed since it had 
been written for him to entertain 
any chance of dUnovcring what had 
become of it; it was tlicrefore with 
ver>' little hope of obtaining any 
information on tlie subjiHit ttmt ho 
said to his servant, when ho came 
into his room that evening—> 
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‘ Thompson, I haro learned this 
morniiij' iiiat n letter sent to me by 
my ncfdiew four years affo, one of 
;,rr(‘at importanee, miHcarried, and 
never reached me.' 

‘ I always said, sir, j'ou never roI 
it,’ exclaimed the old servant, quickly 
and indignantly. 

Uncle l*i‘ter prosecuted bis in¬ 
quiries, and learned that the letter 
bad ill due course arrived at Ilurs- 
h'igh, that it had made a consider¬ 
able sensafiou in the senants’ hall, 
wliere tJharles Merlon had ('Ver been 
held ‘ in high eonsiileralion,’ and 
where his estrangement from hi.s 
uneh* and ITursleigh had lieen un¬ 
ceasingly (leplori'd. Thompson re- 
meinliered the letter coming; he re¬ 
membered lh(‘ expectations w Iiicli 
had been formed about it among the 
old sen’iints ; he remembered its be¬ 
ing taken into the saloon by a new 
footman recently engaged, who hud 
not been ]>reseiit at tlie di-scussion 
among them about the letter, and 
uho knew nothing of the Cajdain. 
lie remembered himself asking 
Thomas how his masWr looked wlieu 
he re<-eivod the letter, and Tlionni.s 
saying that he did not know there 
was a letter for Mr.Merton; that he 
had given all three to Mrs. Howard. 
He always had his suspirions that 
his master never got that letter; and 
he was plunging into a history of 
the very unfavourable jirepos.ses- 
sions entertained from various little 
I’ireumstances against Mrs. Howard 
in the servants’ hall, but was cheeked 
decisively by his mn.ster, who did not 
sulfer the familiarity of an old ser¬ 
vant to go so far as to listen to re- 
tleetioiw. from him upon a relutioii 
and a guest of his own. 

Hut the 1 ‘nse certainh' did hwk 
awkward against Airs. Howard; he 
thought long how it would be right 
to act eoueoniiug it; the footmau, 
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Thomas, hod long since left his scr- 
vi«H‘, luiving been disvaiverod to be 
too inipraetieably stupid to remain. 
.He felt that to eharg(‘ Mrs. Howard 
with the suspeeted act would be only 
to meet with the most calm denial of 
idl knowledge of it; nor did lie see 
any moans of bringing it liome to 
her, even if he did not shrink, as ho 
did, from the puhlicity wliieli must 
attend any attempt to do .so. 

ITursleigh is now a happier man¬ 
sion tliaii it lias been for niaiiv 
years; it has been just refurnished, 
ami music, and llowcrs, and the 
merry voiee of childhood, adorn its 
once deserted aparlnieiits. It is not 
a plin-e, even now. where much on- 
tcrtainnieiit of tlie luiglibonrliood 
gtX'N lui; but Lord I'il.siiiori' aiul 
his family arc ever weleoiiie guests, 
and sometime.s some of the iieigh- 
liouring families are invited to 
meet them. Airs. Howard is inner 
.seen there, nor her diuigliliTs; it 
IS suiil that she received one day 
a letter in llu* eraniped hand of 
Hncle I’eler, which an’ived when 
she was in lln>niid.st of a select «‘ircle 
of morning rallcrs: tlinl siic read tlie 
early iiartofil aloud,winch dcscrilied 
the entire restoration of the health 
of her ‘ dear relative,’ and of his 
purpose of speedily returning to 
Ilni-sleigh; but suddenly' it was 
noticed that she stopped short, 
started, read on riqiully to herself, 
turned pale*, rose from her eliuir, and 
with a hurried apology left tlie room 
and her visitors. A bell was sprodily 
rung, and it is said that the sniail 
jug of very hot water wliieb Haimali 
then earned up stairs in answer to 
it. wa.s really usi'il for the purpose 
for which it wius demanded — to 
eiilute a very considerable dose* of 
snl-v olatUe. 
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THE NOETH-WEST PASSAGE. 


T is recorded of Sir IVTartin 
Frit])i8lier. a n^nownod mariner 
iti the time of 1CIi/.Hl)eth. that when 
attempts wore mado to dissuade him 
from eti^a^ng in the discovery of a 
north-w est 7 >ass!i*re. he declared, * It 
is the only thinjjf in the world that 
is left yet uiuIduc wherehy a nohiMe 
mind mi'j:ht he made famous and 
fortunate.’ 

Tins, he it rememhered, was 
uttered nearly lhr(*e c’cnturies na;o. 
since which period a vast numher of 
altiunpts have been made hy various 
nations to solve a jmihleiu full of 
inten'st to the man of seienee and 
(•omm<Te<>. For, when the early 
evploration of hold voyaffers had 
da.slicd the hope.s of the mereliant 
hy assurinif him that if a jiussa^e 
i-Mslr-d hotween the Atlantie and 
J’acifie Oceans, it coidd never, on 
aei'ount of the enormous aeeumula- 
lioii of ici', he u.sed as a route to 
linlia, men whose aajiinilion.s ran 
hiiihcr than mere .Manimon-uorshiji 
fell desirous to lay haiv* the mj'ste- 
l ics of llie northern re^iioiis ot our 
uoiulciTul planel, where— 

-- — tiliieks of saii[ilnru seem to 
mortal eje 

II.'wii from cerule.an iiujirnes in the sky, 
WiUi ijiaeier Isvtlleiin nt.s that erowd the 
spin res. 

The mIow ei-ealion of six thoii^aiiil years; 
Amidst, immeijsity they tower suldime, — 
\\ oiler's eUnial palace, huilt hy time. 

Jlutweiimst not despise tlic early 
adventurers; fornltlioufrhil was with 
t ln'\ iewof ntlaiiiiiifr the land of pearls 
and spiees liy a shorter and less 
I income rout(> than that mund the 
Cape of Stonns, ,lhat they went 
forth in tlieir frail and sninll harks 
upon the dark iiortliern Wald’s; yet 
as pioneers in the >rroat work of 
oeocraiihieal discovery, and ns men 
of inaomitahfe perseverauee and 
coiiratrc, they are entitled to our 
w armest admiration. And when 
w e consider the nature of iho 
Aretic Jlcfrions, and tlieir va.st area, 
tmrwondcr Ls increased tliat tliroufjli- 
out so many generations so many 
men have been found willing ftid 
ardent volunteers 1(» ex^dore those 
stem wastes even at the imiuineiit 
peril of their lives. 

If, then, such fame and renown 
were promised three hundred years 
ajo, when Arctic exploration was in 
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its infancy, to him who shonld dis- 
t!ovcr the North-West passage, how 
grt'atl)’^ must the glory of sui'h a 
discovery he inerinuied at the pmsent 
time, wlidi so many trials Iwvo 
Ix'cn luadi' to solve the problem. 

Tlvo name of M'Clure, as the 
fortunate diseovertw of a passage 
between tlie Atlantii* and Piunfiu 
oeojuiH round tlie coast of North 
America, will stand out among the 
tlirong of Arctic voyagers with pituid 
pre-eininenec. Wi* are not uii- 
mindful that much of the path W'liieh 
he followed was alreiuly known, hut 
lie is entitled to all honour and 
jiraise for going forward w lieu that 
]mth terminated, incurring hy so 
doing great resixmsihilily. 

Put this high pri/.e has not been 
won 1 ) 3 ’ tlie Kiiglish ilag without 
great cost. While we exult that, 
our small island, ever in the van of 
eivilixntion and hiimnii lulvaiu'c- 
ment, liiw lulded fresh glory to its 
historj’ h}' this discovery, we aro 
>iiiufiilly reiuinded that m all j)W)- 
lahility a gallant crew, heiuleil hy 
an ollieer who was Nelson's com- 
]inniou—his equal in courage, and ns 
good as lie was brave, have uudoiihl- 
edly endured great liardships in their 
endeasours'to aeeomplish an under¬ 
taking w liieli it is im[)OHsihle to deny 
is attended with many dangers. 

'I'llis is a terrible penally to jiay 
for onr victory, hut it is the nature 
of air enterprises developing great 
ri’sult.H to involve eonsiderahle risk 
niidsutrering;—witliouttliose, where 
would be tlie glory? 

Si non Euryalits UiiUiIos cucidisscL in 
hostc-H, • 

Jlcrtoeiili Nisi gloria nulla forct. 

Thinking of these tilings—for the 
probable fate of Franklin and hi.s 
companions will haunt our imagina¬ 
tion like the skeleton form in tlie 
halls of festivity—‘it is a cheering 
I’onsolution to know (hat the 
huifiility and jiiety of the chief of the 
long lost Arctic I’oyagers which wiw 
sliared hy his otiieers, must liave 
imparted grent comfort to those 
under him in the ilark and stern 
hours of trial.- Like that ‘devout 
gentleman and philosopher,' Sir 
Hum]tliry Gilbert, who, when ex¬ 
ploring the Arctic regions three 
centuries ago, endeavoured to con¬ 
sole his unfortunate companions 
N N 
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in tlio presoneo of death, by as- 
Biiring tlu'iii that 

-Heaven was as uear 

By water its liy laiitl, 

flo wti fool pprsuatled that Franklin 
l)y liis lierojc example and rosiKna- 
1 ii>n, of w Jiirli ho Ravo go many proofa 
during llie torriblo suiTfringg en- 
ooimterod in liis North Amerioan 
joiirnoys, lias been of tho greatest 
sen icc to his companions, by sustaiii* 
ing tbeir spirits during severe trials. 

It is not our intention to write a 
history of the attempts to discover 
tho Ho-eallefl North-\V«'st I’assage. 
'J'hia would recjuire fur more 8[)aee 
than we Jiave at our disposal. We 
proj)o 80 , therefore, merely ]>ulting 
on reeord, in our pages, whieli have 
ehronieled, on more than one oeea- 
sion, tlie ])roeeedings of tho recent 
Arctic I'Apedilion, the story of Cap¬ 
tain M‘(.'lure’s voyage. 

This ollieer having ner|uired eon- 
siderable Arctic e\periene(‘ in 
tlie first searching expedition of 
Sir .lames Itoss, in whose ship 
he aeti'd ns senior lieutenant, was 
promoted to the rank of eommaiuli'r, 
and immediately volunteered for the 
second expi'dition, by way of Jleh- 
ring’s Straits, the eoraniand of which 
was entrusted to Captaiu t'olliiison. 
Th(> ships selected were’the ./fw/er- 
^>rise and Inrvstiffatnr, which Inul 
lust ndurned from Harrow’s Straits, 
'riiey were new ships, and in excel¬ 
lent. condition. 

Captain Collinson sailed irt tlie 
early jmrt of 1H5(1, and along with 
Captain M'Clure. arrived within 
Uio Straits in the month of July of 
that year. His iiistruetions were to 
pass liirough the Strait.s, and pro¬ 
ceed afterwards in whatever direc¬ 
tion he thought the most promising 
tofindtraeesoftliemissingexpedition. 

Great stress was laid on the im¬ 
portance of not separating from his 
colleague, with whom he was desired 
to keep up constant coniraunieation. 

Verj' soon, however, after the two 
ships liad entered the straits. Captain 
Collinson parted from Captain 
M'Clure. and sailed to Hong Kong, 
where he passed the winter, return¬ 
ing to Behring's Straits in 1861. 

ihuler these oircumslances it 
would, luuloubtedly. have been more 
irndent had Captain M'Clure fol- 
ow ed his commander. But such a 
course was not contemplated. With¬ 


out heeding a signal of recall made 
hy Captain Kellett, of the He-rald, 
who was liig superior ofBeer, Cap¬ 
tain M'Clure dashed on. wUhng to 
take the heavy responsihUity which 
such a step involved, and was soon 
lost sight of. This happened on the 
last day of July, 1850, at wliich time 
tlie Herald was off Cape Lisboume. 
When two years had passed, w'itJiout 
any tidings of Captain M'Clure being 
heard, great uneasiness was natu¬ 
rally felt respecting him, for he had 
declared, in tlie most empluitic man¬ 
ner, that lie would find Franklin or 
‘make the passage;' and he also 
slated that should lius ship liocomc 
entangled in tlie iee, and barred 
further jirogress. lie would, in 1853, 
with as many volunteers ns w<‘re 
viilliug to accompany him. forsake 
his ship, niul make the best of his 
wnj across the ice to Melville 
Island. 

This intention caused the Admi¬ 
ralty to send Captain Kellett, with 
provisions and a steam tender, to 
that locnlilv, and it is not a little 
eiirimis that (.^itptain JVI*(.3ure 
should, by this judieious proeeeduig, 
liav'i* been ri'seued by the very man 
who h.ad eiidenvourod to dcU'r 
him from his perilous undiwlaking. 

It seems, fixun liis joiimaJ, that 
the ojvening in the iee, which pro¬ 
mised so favourably, did not extend 
far. The pack soon became very 
lu“nvj% and accordingly the Inves¬ 
tigator was navigated hack to its 
oiige, along which she soiled, in 
liojio of finding an opening to the 
north. Failing, however, in discover¬ 
ing any lead in that direction, Capt. 
M'Clure proceeded easterly, keep¬ 
ing close to the American coast. On 
the lllh August he passed Jones' 
Island, the shores of whii'h were 
found thickly strewed with drift; 
wood, and, continuing his course, 
frequently having only a mere 
thread of water, arrived off the 
Mackenzie, on the 21st August. A 
little to the east of tliemou^ of this 
river, at a place called Point Warren, 
they lield oommunication, by meami 
of their interpreter, with two Esqui¬ 
maux, who stated that tho rest of 
their tribe had taken flight, appro- 
henduvg that the white men had 
come to revenge the murder of one 
of their brethren, whose grave was 
indicated. 
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Captain M'Cluro does not appear 
to Imvo exammed tliia prave, but ho 
probably rcpawlod the story ns a 
mbrication. lu Jiis deapntehoa he 
says, that llie tribe do not trade 
with tlio Hudson’s Bay Company, 
pivinp ns a reason, that tlieir otneers 
liad piven tliem jHtisonous water. 

At Cape JJathurst, wliieh was 
rea<-hed on the Slst Aupnst, n tribe of 
Ksipiininux about :iO() in number was 
seen. Many natives went on board 
the ship, and from llmir statements, 
Cii])tain M'Clure i.s fiilly convim'ed 
that neither the ships, nor any of the 
erens of hVanklin’s Kxpcditiou hare 
over readied their shores. 

Ihirsuinp his eareer to the East, 
lie arrived, on the (5th Septem- 
her, abreast of Cape Parry, from 
wlieiiee liipli liuul was seen (o I lie 
norlli-en.st; tbis atuh visited and 
taken possession of. It is ri>|ire- 
senled as beinp ii]iwards of 1(M)() 
feet liiph on tin' southern siile. 
Siib.sei|u<‘nl explorations showed 
(Ill'll this land is ii eontiiamtioii of 
13ank.s’ Land, and is an island, 
to whieh Captain M'Cluro has 
piven the name of Ihirinp. To 
this we must enter a stiimp ^irotest. 
For althoiiph Cajitain M’t'liire liud 
an undoubted ripht to call the 
southern portion of the land by the 
name of Barinp —yet, considerinp 
how important a ahare of Aretio 
di.seovery ia due to Sir Josepli 
Banks, we lliink it scarcely fair not 
to pive liis name to the larpo island 
discovered by Captain M'Clurc, the 
nortliera extremity of whieh was 
already called Banks’ land. To the 
oast of this island, 1ml sepamb'd 
from it by a sIraSt, fresh land was 
observed, Avhieh was taken posses¬ 
sion of and named I’rince Albert 
Land, and to the strait the name of 
I'riiii'e of ^VaJe8 was piven. 

A.s this Channel bore nnrlh-cnst 
and presented a favoiinible asjiect, 
Captain M'CKire saileil u)» it unltl 
the 8th October, wlien havinp been 
for several days closely besi't by 
pack ice, his amp was firmly frozen 
up in lat. 72, 4^1 W., and long. 417, 
441 W. This chwk was moat dis¬ 
heartening, for explorations showed 
that they were on the threshold of 
Melville ^traits, into which thia 
channel opened. 

This discovery established the ex¬ 
istence of a norm-west passage. 


The ensuing summer was awaited 
with great anxiety, but unhappily 
when the Im'vstigiaior was liberated 
from her winter quarters, it was 
found (piite imiiossible, on nceoimt 
of the setting of large masses of ice 
to the soutliward, to pass out of the 
Straits into Melville Channel. Under 
these cinuunsl ances (]!np(«in M'Clnre, 
unwilling to lose the ojuni season, 
retraced his Bte})s to the south of 
Baring Island, and sailed along its 
westt'm and northern side, until 
lie earae to lat. 71, 0 N., long. 117, 
61 W., when his progress was ar¬ 
rested by heavy ie<'. At this point 
ho was within about 70 miles of 
Melvilh' Island. Here the Tnrestha- 
(or was frozim in, ami from the tuito 
of her arrival there (Sept. 24, 1861) 
imtil the Kith of AjiriJ of llio 
iresent year, all efl’orls to mov«» 
ler have been fi'tiillosB. 

We can well understand that this 
second cheek, wlu'n on the eve as it 
were of triumph, must have been a 
sore ti'iul to Captain M'Clurc', and 
his ollieers and crew. They had 
braved great hardshiiw, and it would 
have bi'cn u fitting reward for all their 
labours had they been jicrmitted to 
sail onward to Laneiuiler Sound. 

But a passage w'as discovered, and 
it is quite jiossiblo that the ico may 
liave opened sullldenlly tliis summer 
to allow tho liivesttffdior to be 
navigated eastward, and tlmt she 
may be at the time we write on lier 
way to England. 

As may bo supposed, Captain 
M'Cluro and his officers did not re¬ 
main inactive during their long im¬ 
prisonment. When in thojl’rinco 
of Wales .Straits in 1851, several ex¬ 
plorations ■\4»‘re made in various 
<Urcctions, whicli have been tho 
means of mlding largely to oxiT 
know lerlge of the lands ana sea north 
of AVollaston Land. It is worthy of 
remark that in otieof the expeditioiiH 
C^iptaiii M‘(.'lure’s otlicers were 
within twenty miles of J.<icutermnt 
Osborn, who was eonducting aji ex¬ 
ploring party from ('aiitain Austin’s 
shins. 

In April, 1852, a party headed by 
Captain M’Cliure went ni(;ross the 
ice to Melville Island, and d<?posited 
a notice at WintrT Harbotir giving 
an account of their proceedings. Tli5 
document was discovered by Cajituin 
Kellett, who had been despatched 
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from Hir E. Beli-lier’fl dquaclron of 
at Jlooi'iiy iKlnn<i for tlio cx- 
]>rcH8 p\ir))OHe, as we have statcil, of 
relieviu^f Captain M'Cluro. 

(Jf rourse immodiatc steps were 
taken to communicate with Captain 
M ‘Clurc, and the meeting is said tt> 
have been of the most joyous nature. 
A private letter thus describes the 
event: 

At liiiigtli Pirn roaiilied Uie party, 
(|iiit4! l)csi*lt< hinmelf, anil Htannnoruil mit 
(III M‘(^lure asking him—Who aii; yon, 
and wh(“iH! arc you coinc from—* liicu- 
hmant l*im,— Jfna/d Captain Kellctt.’ 
'I'his was incx|diuahlc to M‘Clurc, as I 
was the liist person he shook hands witli 
in Itchring Straits. He at length found 
that this solitary stranger was a true 
I'Inglishinan, an angel of light. Ho wsa 
Soon seen from the ship; they h:ui only 
OIK* liateliway open, and the erew were 
fairly Jambed there, in their endeavour 
to get up. The sick jumped out of their 
haniiiUKikH, and the crew forgot their 
despondom^; in fact all was changed on 
hoard the Inveiifit/utor. 

No wonder; afltT a solitude for 
nearly tlirce years in the icy regions 
of the North, the sight of their 
eountrj'men with relief at hand 
niust have been almost ovi>r- 
poweriug. 

And it arrived moat seasonably; 
for we are told t hat Captarti M’Clum 
had thirty men and their odieers 
fully prepared to leave the Turesfi. 
gator for the di'piU at .Point 
ojieneer, while another party of 
seven men were to have gone to 
the M'Konzie with despatelies for 
the Admiralty, requesting that a 
ship iniglit bo sent to moot thorn at 
Port Ijeopold in 1854. 

It isroi course, quite problema¬ 
tical whether the Inr^tigator lias 
been able to leave her present posi¬ 
tion this summer, and ailvanee fur¬ 
ther to the coat. 

Sueli is the story of the discovery 
of n North-West, or more propm-ly 
spwking, North-East passage. AV i> 
have litUe doubt that more than one 
passage, navigable fur ships during 
an open season, exists between the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans. Mr. 
Hat', who is now e.imloring the lands 
and seas between Jiegent Inlet and 
WollasUni Land, will probably tell 
us of passages in that airoetion, and 
the oxplonitions of Sir E. Belcher 
north of Wellington Channel show 
that there is an open Polar Sea 


covered by numerous islands, and 
that Jones and Smith Sounds com¬ 
municate with tliat sea. 

We arc greatly surprised tliat 
Sir E. UelcTier, wdth an efficient 
steamer at Ids command, and large 
depots of provisions to fall back 
upon, did not attempt to explore the 
Polar Sea this summer, which is open 
as early as May, instead of returning 
to Becehy Island, ns his de8patehe.s 
inform us he intended doing. 

This is tlic more surprising, lio- 
eausc in liis explorations last yi'ar 
up Wellington CJianuel, he oaino 
upon what certainly appear to he 
fresh troc'cs of Franklin's expedition. 
These are tliiis described;— 

On the 2.^th of August, 1R.'»*2, we 
Ittmk'd on .a lov.* jioiiit, where the coast 
suddenly turns to the e.astw!ir<l, and 
discovered the remains of several well- 
huilt Esquimaux huuses, — not sinqily 
circles of small stones, hut two lines of 
well-laid wall in excavated ground, 
filled in hetween by about two feet of 
fine gravel, well paved, and witlial 
|ireseiiting the a]>pciirance of great 
care, - -more, indeed, than I am willing 
to attribute to the rude inhahitauts or 
migr.atory Usqiihiiaux. Bones of di'er, 
walrus, seals, &c., numerous. Coal 
found. 

Bearing in mind that no Esinil- 
nnmx have been met with in AVel- 
linglon Clinnnel, we must regard 
these trju'i's, to say the least, h.s 
affording strong evidence that 
Franklin’s party went up that 
ChaJincl,—and w'c do not think that 
the nation will feel satisfied until its 
head waters have been fully explored. 

We cannot lay down our pen 
without expressing our great sorrow 
that the history ef Captain Ingle- 
field’s expedition should bo darkened 
by the death of tliat gallant and ex¬ 
cellent officer, Lieut. Bt'llot, of the 
French navy. 

Always eager to bo of use, lie 
literally lost his life in the perform¬ 
ance of a service involving great 
danger. Tliis was an endeavour to 
convey the Admiralty despatches to 
Sir E. Belcher. Captain Iiigleficld 
had failed in the attempt, and Lieut. 
Belfot was unfortunately swept from 
a Immmoek of ice into a deep fissure 
by a tremendous storm wlueh over¬ 
took his party. The French navy 
by this sad event has lost a gallant 
officer, who Iiad mode many warm 
and fast Mends in this country. 
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^PIIEKK is ail old folio, known lo 
J- inosl men who liavo visiUnl Uiu 
funntain-heatlB of modicnl literature, 
and dour to bookworms for its wood- 
rut illustrations, which in their own 
time were ascribed to Titian. It is 
the Ctrrporis llumani Fahrint of 
Andreas Vosahus. The first page 
is adorned w ith a large and spiriU'd 
woodcut, in which a young man, 
wearing professor's robes, is to be 
seen standing at the table of a lec¬ 
ture theatre, ami pointing out fiMin 
a robust subject that lies before him 
the inner socretsof the Inunnn body. 
The tiers of benches that surround 
tlie lecture-table arc couijdcti'ly 
crowdi’d with grave doctors, who 
are leaning forward, struggling to 
see, and even climbing ujKUi railings, 
from which they look dowm with 
faces that jircscnt a striking group, 
('\])re8sive of nmeli wonder, iiiteresl, 
and curiosity, mixed with a little 
awe. And yet they look upon a 
spectacle wliicii is presented m our 
tlay as a malter-of-eourse to thou¬ 
sands of ^oung men during the 
winter session at the hospitals. 

Tlio woodcut at once leads us to 
sujipnse that we have to deal in the 
book to wliicli it is prefixed w ith a 
man wlio was the first to force his 
way into n path obstructed by a 
heavy barricade of prcjuilice. It wc 
turn over a leaf, we find liis jwr- 
trait in auotlicr sketch, rough, Imld, 
and masterly. It jiortrays spirit 
and flesh of a young man who has 
tin* marks of a hardworking brain 
upon his forehead, and of a firm w'ill 
ti]>oii his face, ike looks like a man 
born to do work for the world, and 
not unwUling at the same time to 
take ease in it. He evidently can 
enjoy as w'ell^as think, and win, and 
do. His heard is very trim, his 
st'usos look acute, his rather luind- 
some features express imirli reliuc- 
meiit, aptness also for a look of 
scorn. He shows like a chief in in¬ 
tellect, a gracious king over some 
region of knowdedge, who possesses 
all he could inherit, and knows now 
to coarmer more; a good companion 
to king’d minds wnen recognised 
among them as a leader, oo we 
judge from the noble jiortrait of the 
young professor in his robes, jVndrew 
Vcsalius, aged, as wc are told by the 


inscription on Uie bonier, twenty- 
eight ; a man w ho at> that hM 
already become the Luther of Ana¬ 
tomy. 

We meet only oeensionallpr w'ith 
born poets andmusieians. Viisalius 
luid a native genius of a ran*r kind 
—he was a twrii dissector. From 
the insiHielion of ruts, moles, dogs, 
eats, monkeys, liis mind rose, im¬ 
patient of restraint, to a desire for a 
more exact know ledge than they or 
Galen gave of the anatomy of man. 
Ihit in his day, to Ih' dissatisfied with 
(<alen was to be a heretic in medi¬ 
cine ; and to touch with a scalpel 
the dead ‘imago of (lod’ was 
reckoned imiiions in theology, 'riiere 
was no <U>u()t left ujxm that latter 
point, for in the lifetinio of Veaiilius 
Charles the ICiflli had brought the 
(pioslion fonnally before a consulta¬ 
tion of divines at Hulamaiien. For 

S limes of ambition, living men 
,, it be blown asunder at tlie eiin- 
noti's moutli, cut up with sword and 
a.\e, or probed into with military 
lances. For the purposes of siMence 
(lead men were not to receive a 
wound. 

1 ’hree weasels fonned the family 
amis of Andreas, whoso name was 
properly Wesaltiis, his forefathers 
tiuvmg at one time belonged to We- 
H(d, wliere they formed a portion of 
the noble Wittag family. The im¬ 
mediate progenitors of Amlri'iis for 
several geuerations hod been emi¬ 
nent for medical atlaiumenls. 
Peter Wesalins was a famous 
physician; tfohn the son of Peter, 
oaother thriving doctor, h#i been 
physician to Maiy of Burgundy, 
tlie first wife of Maximilian I. 
Jolin, growing old, hod retired 
from business, not, however, 
until ho had introduced Fverard, 
his sou, to his distinguished mis- 
tresH, and to all his profitable prac¬ 
tice. John, in retirement at Lou¬ 
vain, had w ritten verses and enjoyed 
much lionour: men of learning de¬ 
dicated books to liim. Kverard liad 
kept up the reputation of the family, 
had w'ritten Conunentaries on me 
books of Khoses, and ujicn the 
Aphorisms of Hipjiocratcs, The son 
of Everard, and the father <rf An¬ 
dreas, enjoyed another reputation of 
the same kind: he was apothecary 
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to the Emperor. Tlie whole blood 
of the Iiouse was tinctured by this 
hereditary transmission tliroujjh five 
generations of the samo pursuit. 
Xyiien Andreas and his brother 
Eraneisco were destined to follow 
the two separate professions of me¬ 
dicine ami law, their father found it 
very diffioult to keep Francisco 
Bteuxly to his course of jiirispni- 
dence. Sending him out to study 
law his father fouttd to be like throw¬ 
ing a ball against a blank wall, ho 
came regularly back upon liis hand. 
Wlien afterwards Francisco saw his 
famous brother very much attacked 
by Oaleiiists, and imlispo.sed to pay 
attention to tliem, there w as nothuig 
nearer to the heart of the young 
lawyer than a desire to light his 
battles for Itiin. The veins of the 
I'amily, in fimt, ran medicine. An- 
dreas, whcTi he was not fifteen years 
old, attended plague cases, and prac¬ 
tised Bimgery. 

The toils and trials of an anato¬ 
mical enthusiast who did his own 
dark deeds, and begot light of them, 
three centuries ago, before the very 
threshold of the iTujuisition, fonn a 
pleasaiit chapter in tin* history of 
modem science. Ihil since it is a 
chapter verj' seldom read, ue have 
considereil it worth wdiih' to collect 
together its I'ssential lietuils, childly 
from the narrative of Uoerliaave and 
Albiuns. partly from eertmn d.istier 
and older men, whose coiniiany is 
good because, although ihev arc 
upon till' whole unquestionably te¬ 
dious, they often have quaint facts 
to tell about the days in w liicli they 
had their plensim'. 

Andl\jas V'esalius wa.s bom on 
Iho last day of December, in tho 
year 1514. His father, the apothe- 
car\% being attached to the service 
of Margaret, governor of the Ntdlier- 
hmds, aunt of tho Emperor Charles 
tho Fifth, Ajidrew was liorn at 
Hmsseils. Ho was sent us a boy to 
study at Louvain, w here ho mado 
very rapid progress in all branches 
of knowledge taught to him. Ho 
manifested a great taste for sciencOj 
aiid spout all his leisure upon prae- 
tieul research into the meeiianism of 
tho lower animals. He bc'came very 
protieieut in the scholarship of tho 
day, 80 that in his grt‘at work, 
wrilien before he had allowed his 
skill to rust, the Latin style is sin* 


gukrly pure. Eiolanus, who took 
pains afterwards to show that Ve- 
salius was but a shallow fellow, and 
that his knowledge of anatomy in 
particular was not much more than 
skin-deep, protested that he must 
hav'c found some good scholar to 
write the Latin of his books. At 
tho same time, however, that ho 
might smite w'illia two-edged sword, 
the envious critic blamed tho seu- 
tences of , his opponent for their 
length, and its style for its obscurity; 
laying the law' down, be it noted, in 
a stylo of his own ridiculously bar¬ 
barous and complicated. The good 
Latiu written by Vesalius wliile ho 
was coijqiarativcly fresh from his 
studies at Louvain, became cor- 
niptcd by disuse. The stagnant 
atmosidicro of an Jiuperiid court 
favoxu'od the rotting of his scholar¬ 
ship. That W-Bjilms mastereil not 
oidy Latin but Greek also, accu¬ 
rately, at Louvain, may be inferred 
from the fact tliut ho wrote Greek 
annotations to tho works of Galen. 
It is more certahily proveil by the 
eonfidenee with wliieh the great 
Venetian printer, Alilmus Jmita. in 
after years mmlc }q)|>licatiou to Vh‘- 
salius alone fur a corrcctial te\l of 
Galen, and for custigalion of a Latin 
rciulering of Gidcii's woi’ks. Tho 
ajiplicutioii was in pai't only rc- 
spondeil to. 

tJreck and Latiu were sources of 
plea.Hure to the young luiatomist 
ojdy because they enaliled liini to 
road medical books. Then also, os 
he soon discovered the comiptncss 
of translations generally, he was not 
content to study the Arabians by 
aid of their interpreters, but betook 
himself to a scholar leamt'd in Ara¬ 
bic and Hebrew. Laxarus Hebru'us 
do Prigeis. With that teacher ho 
read Avicenna in the original Arabic, 
and afterwards w as able to write for 
himself a paraphrase of tho ten 
books of Khases to the Emir Al- 
nuiusor. 

From Louvain tho youth was 
sent to Paris, where he studied 
physic under a most eminent phy¬ 
sician, Jacobus Sylvius, o'.l- .\iso 
Jacques de la Hoc. Sylvius found 
his new pupil disagreeably acute. 
It was the practice of that illustrious 
Professor to read to liis class Galen 
on tlie Use of Parts. He began 
fairly, and when be had reached the 
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middle of the first book, at the point 
whore the anatomy oommcucoa, he 
said, * Gentlemen, we now come 
to a port too dil&cult for tho 
comprehension of Wginners. Were 
I to go through it with you, we 
shuuld only Iw bewildering each 
other.’ To save trouble, therefore, 
the l*rofc8aor took a Hying leap over 
all intervening matter, and de» 
scended on the fifth book, tlirough 
uliieh he e.ant4Ted quietly to tlio 
tenth section. From tho rest of the 
work he made, selections, to the eon- 
sidcratiou of which he either gave a 
single lee-ture, or to wliieh he devoted 
five or six lessons at most. This 
course of professional study was 
illustrated sometimes with the dissec. 
tion of some jiortiou of a dog, pre- 
[mred for the purpose by a surgeon 
uiideir the Professor’s eye. This 
always was thrown away on tho 
tlunf day, when it became unpleasant 
to the smell. 

Sylvius lielieved, like his brethren, 
that the analotiiy of all ilesh was 
eontained in Oalen, If he found 
anything in liis dog that ])uzzled him, 
the fault lay always w ith the auiiual; 
tile dog was wTong. Often tho 
leiirned man—more used to turn 
over leaves of books tliau striiis of 
muscle—^lilundci'cd about Ids little 
projianitioii, vainly Hearehirig for 
.some blotHlvesscl or tendon that ho 
iiu-ant to .show. At the third of his 
iraelii'ul ueiuonstrations witiu-ssed 
ly Andreas, tlie teacher was so mueh 
surprised at the confused eonslnic- 
t ion of the animal before him tliat 
he t.Jled tqion the newcomer, whoso 

I iassioii for dissecting was w'cll 
iiiow'u, to help hkn through his dif« 
ficidty. The Professor’s patience 
«as tried farther by tho tact that 
Andreas Vesalius, by the intensity 
his own enthusiasm, infected his 
(‘ompanioiis w'ilh a pitiless zeal after 
eorreet details of anatomy. WJicn- 
ever Sylvius, unable to find some 
vein or nerve, excu-sed its non* 
appearance and passed glibly on, he 
made work for Ids pupils. They 
slipp 'd down when ho was |oue, 
hunt! I the dog through for the miss¬ 
ing part, dissected it out for their 
master with great neatness, and 
triumpiumtly called his attention to 
it on Ids next appearance. 

The influence of a commanding 
mind and of a strong enthusiasm 


was exercised bver bis associatos in 
a yet more atxikiim way by tho am¬ 
bitious student. Bo caused some of 
the young pien to share his own im» 
patieneo at the dog-a§atomy to 
which tlicy wore eonfiuod. Pleasure 
loving yuuUis, movinl by his impulse, 
wore to ho found with him, liauiiting 
at ghostly hours tho Cemetery of 
tho Innocents. Oncowhen ho went 
with a fellow-pupil to the Mont- 
fau^on, whore the lioilics of executed 
criininals w'orc dopnsikid and hones 
were plentiful, tluiy found themselves 
attacked by a jiack of fierce dogs. 
Masters of the situation, they would 
by no moans let a hone he touched, 
and there ensued so hard a lialtlo 
with them that Uio young anatomist 
believed tlie hour or late was coiuo. 
It seemed for a short time likely 
that, tho tables being turned upon 
lum, his own body would ho dis¬ 
sected for the profit of that very 
class to which so many of his victims 
hiul helongeil. 

Another of the teaeluTS under 
W’hi^m Andreas stuiUed in Paris waa 
a man of gr<‘at reiiow-u, Gautliier 
d’Audernaeh, or to speak Icarneilly, 
Guiiitherinsk lie was physieiim in 
ordinary to King Francis J. (hiiu- 
tlu'riiLs, before he w eat to Paris, had 
been tlrefck Professor at Louvain. 
At Paris ho occa-sioimlly ventured so 
far ns to dissect luuiian beings. Wo 
run over tJirec years to state hero 
that in his luHtitulioms Anatumiap, 
puhhshed in 15:U1, (Imiither took oe- 
easion to spiscify Andreas Wesalius 
(the classic V iim not at tluit timo 
been adopted in the name) as a youth 
of great promise, Vesalius then being 
twenty-one years old. Aguki, after 
three more yejirs had elapsed, in 
publishing a new edition of his Innli' 
tutionet, Guirither statt'd iluit he hml 
been iuilebted largely to the lie! ping 
liand of Andreas Vesalius, a youth 
most diligent in the study of Anatomy. 
llte youth was then alrca<iy liuuself 
bcgmiiing work upon a Isxik that 
was to produce a revolution in tho 
science. 

At about tho ago of nineteen, how¬ 
ever, the pupilage of Andreas at 
Paris, under tiylvius and Guintiier, 
Itad been broken ofl‘ by the French 
wars, lie retired then to his aiina 
mater at Louvain. Here continuing 
his studies, he for the first time 
openly demonstrated from the human 
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tiii!)jiTl, to tlio BcUolorti of 

ijouvuiii ail unai‘{-u8toni('(l 8p('cUu:li.‘. 
Jl(‘ had ]iiiii8i‘if in raris only twict* 
Jict'ii jirosont at u di'inoustnition of 
tlio kind, f) 

Durinf; this Hojourn at Louvain, 
it liappeiiod one day tliat Vosalius 
wiilkfil with Ids friend Cleininu 
i'riaiuH out«ide the ^ates. By aeia- 
ilent tlieir eountry nimble brouf'lit 
(hem to the Tyburn of Jjouvuin, tlie 
hjH)t on which it was usual not otdy 
to exeeuU* erimirials. but also to 
expose their bodies. ]twasa])hu‘c 
ofliuinan bones, and of men’s eur|)sea 
in all slafiesof eorruptiou. To hucIi 
a spot the friends (‘ame very na¬ 
turally, led to it no doubt by a 
familiar ])ath, for when' else xvas 
there a retiri'd nook to Ik* found of 
uhii'h the scenery was more com¬ 
pletely in aecordiinee with the taste 
of an anatomist. Vesalius loved 
naturo with the ardour of true 
genius, but his love was not at all 
I'or— 

Kiisset lawns ami fallows gray, 

Whure the nihliling flocks do stray ; 
Mountains, on whose barren breast 
The l:ibouring clouds do often rest; 
Meadows trim, with daisieH jiied. 
Shallow brooks, and rivers wide ; 

He was a miui who eoulil have 
boih'd his kettle with more pleasure 
in the valley of Jehoshiuihat than 
in the vjile of Temp**. AVliy should 
he notP Is the thighbone that 
iropped u]) a lord of the creation 
t'88 to be honouri'd than a primrose 
stalk f Or is the cup that has con¬ 
tained till' bruin and wit of man to 
be n'garded with less tender rever¬ 
ence than buttereujwnndjmmpkinsr' 

V cKidtus andtJemmal^risius, w hose 
hmnour it was to admire nature in 
the nu'chanism of the human body, 
looked at the dead men w ith learned 
eyes. The botanist a-field looks 
Old for Bpceimens to eaiTy home, 
so the anatomiat Vesalius looked 
greedily about him, for in such a 
place the obvious question was, 
euidd ho make any little addition 
to his hartus siccus of odd joints 
ami bones P 

JN'ow there had been executed on 
that spot a noted robber, who. since 
he deserved more tlian ordinary 
banging, had bet'u chained to the 
top of a high stake, and roasted 
alive. He had been roasted by a 
slow fire made of straw, that was 


kept burning at some distance below 
Lis feel. In that way tliere bail been 
a dish cooked for the fow Is of heaven, 
which had been regarded by them 
as a special dainty. Tlie sw cel tlesli 
of tlie deliealely roasted tliief they 
liail preferred to every other; Id’s 
hones, thcri'fore, liaa been ela¬ 
borately picked, and there was letl 
susjiended on the stake a skeleton 
dissected out and cleaned by many 
beaks with rare precision. Tlic 
dazzling skeleton, complete and 
clean, wiis lifted up on high before 
the eyes of the anatomi.st, who had 
been striving liitherto to pieci* 
together such a thing out of the 
hones of many people, gathered as 
Occasion ollcrcd. Thai was a llowcr 
to be pluckcfl from its tall stern. 

Mounting rmon the sbouUlcrs of 
liis friend, and aided by him from 
below, young Andreas ascemled the 
cluirreil stake, and tore nwaj' wlial- 
ever bones he foundaecessilde, Irrcak- 
ing lire liguments which tied the legs 
and anus to the main trunk. The 
trunk itselfwa.s hound by ironcliams 
so finnly to the stake, tliat it w as loft 
lliere hanging. With stolen honc-s 
tuider their clothes, the two young 
men returned into Louvain. 

But ill tlie evening \V8alius went 
out alone to take another walk, did 
not return in haste, and suffered the 
town gates to close against liini. lie 
hail resolved to sjieud the night ii- 
field under tlie stars; w bile honest 
men were slcejiing in their beds he 
meant to share the vigil of tlie 
thieves. There was the trunk of 
the skeleton yet to be had. At mid- 
night none would dare to brave the 
spectacle of fleslily liorrors, to say 
iiotiiiug of such gliostly accidents as 
might oefal them among corpses of 
the w icked, under rain, moon, stars, 
or Hilling night-clouds. Certain, 
therefore, that no man w'ould eonu* to 
witness his offence. Vesalius at miil- 
night again elimhed the tree to gather 
its renmiuing l)lo.sBom. By main 
force he delibi'ratt'ly wrested the 
whole set of bones out of the grasp 
of the great iron fetters, and then 
having rc'moved his treasure to a 
secret spot, he buried it. Li the mom- 
ing he returned home empty-liandod. 
At leisure then, and carefully, he 
smuggled through the gates, day 
after day bone after bone. But 
when the perfect skeleton was set 
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u]i ill Ills emu kuiiHe, ]ip diii uot 
siTiijilc to it opoiUy, iui<l U) 

iloiuMiistraU' from it, jjiviuff out tliat 
it hint been brouf{lit l»y iiiin to Ijou- 
% aiii from Paris. The net of plunder 
wa.x, however, loo liold to esenpe 
alteiitiou. ^^'sullua afterwnrdB was 
biiuished from Louvain for Uiis 
otfenee. 

In the novt year, 1535, Andreas, 
liavinir eoinpleU-d his twentieth year, 
seneil as a sur^jeon in the nnn)’ of 
the Dinperor, Charles V., during 
tlie (Jallie war. He waa then earn¬ 
ing a salary,and tinding snbjeets for 
dissei'tion on the battle-field. Soon 
afterwards he went to Italy, nuikiug 
his luaid-eiuarters apparently at 
V'eniee, and displaying his /.eal and 
ability as an aiiatoinisL by' demon- 
stralirig jaibliely under the shadow' 
of tile most i’amoiis universities. 
Andreas I’esabusnt onee excited the 
attention oft lie learned men of Italy, 
a.s a remarkable youth of twenty- 
one or two, who eould name, with 
Ins ('yes blindfolib'd, anj', (*ven the 
smalle.st, human bone put into his 
blind, w ho was versed deejdy hi eoin- 
parntiie anatomy', and had more 
aeeurute and praetieal knowledge of 
tlie slrnetnre of the human frame 
than any greybi'ard of the time liad 
dared to musti'c. He wn.s a youth 
w l:o had tunied all the ardour and 
}ias,'.ion of has age into the service of 
llial one mysterious pursuit at which 
Ins neiglibours shuddered and ad¬ 
mired ; a voiith who was at the same 
time an iitde scholar, and who (’ould 
declaim his knowh’dge in sound 
Latin from the lecture-table. The 
intensity of his zeal and liis owui 
habit of tna.stcry won for him in 
Italy so prompt a recognition of Ins 
genius, that he wiw only twenty-two 
yi'ara old when he was oflercd (in 
l.')37) a profcasorsliip at Padua, 
created for liini. It was the first 
purely anatomical professorship, and 
in aceejitiiig it Vosalius became the 
fi rst profi’ssi tr of anatomy w ho taught 
till* science, and rcceivccf a salary for 
so doing from tlic fundh of any 
university. 

A good deal of morbid curiosity', 
a corrupt taste for witnessing dis- 
sirtions of the Imnian body as a 
novel spectmdc, no doubt increasod 
llie number of the, new nrc*fe«9or’8 
lu'arera. He was doing a (mid tiling, 
his lectures were a striking innova¬ 


tion on the tameness of conventional 
routiiK', and his faint* grew with 
proportiouato rapidity. .U<' tron- 
tinued to bold lus profossowhip at 
Padua during seven years, but he 
was at the same time professor in 
two oUier universities. Ho was 
sought by the academies for the 
same reason that eauses an attroe- 
tive yierfomuT to he sought at fJie 
same time by rival managers. 
When'ver be apiH'ared, llie theatre 
would 1511. When alri'ady appointed 
at Padim, he was grwed with a 
jirofossorship also at llologna, in 
which town he put togelher and 
eompared the skeletons of a man 
and of a monkey'. lleiiig thus 
doubly a professor, he aeet'pted also 
the urgent invitation of Cosmo, 
Ihiki' of Plorenee, who di'sired lliut 
he sliuuld take olllce as Professor of 
Anatomy at Pisa, tkismo scenred 
bis man not only by oderiiig u 
salary of six hundred crowns for a 
sliorl course of deiiionstrations, hut 
also by commiuiding Unit the autho¬ 
rities should furnish him with a free 
supply of bodies, wbetber from the 
cemetei’y or the scaffold. In each 
luiivorsify the services of the profes¬ 
sor were eonfinod 1o a short courso 
of demonstrations, so that his dutu's 
wen* coiinilete when he Inwi spent 
during the w inter a few weeks at 
each of the three towns in succession. 
Then he returned to Venice. 

At V^enici*, Andreas Vesalius 
studied indcfatigably, at the same 
time that he practised physic, lie 
not only syilieiti-'d the bodies of eon- 
ileimied (Tiiiiinals, but also begged 
of rnagistraU'R that tlii'y would 
seiitenci' such men to the i»odcs of 
death that he from time to time 
suggested, in order that In* might 
obtain phyaiologieal knowledge from 
iiis post mortem inspections. Ho 
w as not afraid idso to b(,‘g that exe¬ 
cutions might be delayed when bo 
was well supplied with suhjei^ts, so 
tliat there might be material for him 
to w ork upon at a more leisure time. 
Furthemiore, lu* watched—and in¬ 
cited liis pupils to watch—oil the 
aymptoriiB m men dying of a fatal 
malady, and it was usum with him 
and them to note where, after death, 
such men were buried. For their 
Ijodics night-visits W'ere paid to the 
churcliya^, either by VesaUos or 
by some of his disciples, and a dili- 
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gent search then made for the 
accurate determination of the cause 
of death. Many a corpse was in 
this way secretly conveyed by 
Andreas to his chamber, and con¬ 
cealed in his own bed. 

At Padua and Bologna, where 
there was no bold Cosmo to back 
the teacher, no public means were 
ventured upon for the supply of 
the new lecture-table. It was sup- 
X)liod without trouble to Vesalius by 
tlic enthusiasm of the students, who 
became resurrectionists on his be¬ 
half. Thus it happeued that on 
one occasion liis eJass was edified 
by the emotion of a ]>ortly Petrarch 
under a monk's hood, who had 
sought in the excitement of 
anatomy n refuge from his grief for 
the recent death of a too weU-kuown 
liUurH. Ho sat down thinking of 
liis old acquaintance with a sigh,— 
Mai non f'u’ in purtc, ove si cliiar vedessi 
Quol, che vcilcr vorrei, poi ch’io nol 
viJi,— 

and started with a shout that 
betrayed all his secret w hen ho saw 
her stretched out on the demonstra¬ 
tor’s table. She liad been disin¬ 
terred by tlic students as a Iricndless 
X»erson—one who in life bad not 
regarded her own llesU as sacred, 
and whose body, therefore, might 
be lectured I'lvm without risk of 
exciting luiy active outcry against 
desecration of the dead. Vesahus, 
who haled monks asfidse pretenders 
and obstructors of sound knowledge, 
enjoyed greatly tliis dilemma. 

Hiiring the first tlireo years of 
oHiee as professor, Andreas did not 
depart or wish to deptu't from the 
approviinl rule of study. He jiraised 
the works of Galen in good faith, 
and made use of the anatomical 
writings of that ancient author as 
the text Imok upon which he founded 
all his demonstrations. With priu'- 
tieai experience, however, the con¬ 
viction grew, not only that the 
anatomy of Galon was extremely in¬ 
complete, but that it was oftcu 
wrong. Ho had marked down upon 
the margins of his text-book os ho 
deU'ctod them many discrepancies 
between the text of Galen and the 
human body. These variations ho 
found, as he went on, w'cre constant. 
Then, dissecting lower animals, and 
moukoys more especially, he' made 
comparison between their parts and 


corresponding parts in man, until he 
became convmccd tliat Galon very 
rarely wrote from actual inspection 
of the human subject, tliat lie had 
been a great anatomist, but that his 
toa(;hing was based on a belief 
that the structure of a monkey w as 
a direct copy of the structure of a 
man. Galen had not ventured often 
to run counter to tlie tide of super¬ 
stition, and defile himself by too 
close contact witli the dead of bis 
own race. Tliis fact being ascertained 
with certainty, Vesalius took more 
than usual pains to note every discre¬ 
pancy between the text of Galen and 
the actual parts w UieU it endeavoured 
to describe. The list of these varia¬ 
tions— annotations uiKm Galen — 
formed in a short time a volume of 
considerable thickness. 

Having thus seen reason to dis¬ 
trust the foundations upon which 
the whole structure of mcdicid 
science was, in bis time, budt, Ve- 
BuliuH, at the age of twenty-live, re¬ 
solved to reconstruct more durably 
the scieuee of anatomy. He per¬ 
ceived only one way in which this 
could be douo: ho would dissect iiii- 
nutely through the human body, 
and write down all that lie found 
f hero carefully and accurately in a 
well-digested book. He would 
collate iijion each point the evi¬ 
dence obtained under the scalpel 
with the writings of the authorities 
who mreupied the schools before 
liim, would retain their uumeuela- 
ture, and rexieat their truths, but 
rectify their oiinost countless errftrs. 
To this bold enterprise, after bis 
genius Lad once aibuitted the idea, 
Vesalius was further impelled by 
the encouragement of bis friends, 
and chiefly by the incitements of a 
colleague in the University of 
Padua, Mark Antony Genua, and 
of the patrician, Wolfgang Herwort. 
So it happened that, at the age of 
twenty-nve, Andreas Vesalius, 
already a famous teacher, begau 
to write, from actual scrutiny, 
his text-book of The Fabric of ike 
Human Body. He at the some time 
pracHsed medicine, and exjiressed 
loudly and often bis regret that the 
art of healing and the science of 
anatomy were followed as two 
sexiarate xmrsuits. He declared a 
correet knowledge of anatomy to be 
essential both to the physician and 
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Uu) surgeon, and he taught the 
science in his vritings villi a constant 
reference to medicine and silvery, 
bitterly ridiculing thiise practitioners 
Iio got theii' knowledge of disease 
out of a study of syrups. 

It is possible to tell in a frw 
naragmplts all that is kaonm to 
ha\c been done before the lime of 
V'^esalius for the promotion of tlio 
study of true hmuau anatomy, lii 
very ancient tiiucs it is ]fn>vcd 
tliat there was no la<*k of dissectors, 
those of the .tVlexoiidriao school used 
th«> knil'e freely on the huiimu sub¬ 
ject. llcropliilua is said to have 
cut up and i-xanuiicd tiireo huinlred 
bodii-H, without reckoning his vivi- 
ecciions. (.If the anatomy of the 
uiicieuts, however, nothing lias been 
transmitteil except what has come 
down to us in the extant works of 
(ralen. Galen, it lias been shown, 
disseeti'd lower animals imd mon¬ 
keys—rarely man. When (‘ontact 
with a coqise made cxpialions and 
ablutions iiecossarj'. it was not an 
easy tiling to be an accuraU^ ana¬ 
tomist. After the death of Galen 
that cliief still continued to hold 
sway for centuries over the world of 
medicine. The Arabians put irn- 
ilicit faith m him, and copied all 
ns errors, adding many of their 
ow n. 

In the middle ages practical ana¬ 
tomy, w hell it attempted any inspec¬ 
tion of‘the Divine iiuage,*^wa8 re¬ 
garded as imjiiefy; nevertheless, a 
tirst step in a right direction was 
made by Mundinus, ulxiut the year 
1315. Afimdinus, professor of me¬ 
dicine at liologiia. between the years 
1315-lH, <>xhiblted<the public dissec¬ 
tion of three bodies, and by so doing 
was the cause of a great scandal. 
A lamied by an edict of Pope Boniface 
V'll., he gave up his dangerous expe¬ 
riment, but he had pubhshod a work, 
jOc Anatome, containing much origi¬ 
nal matter, which was adopted by 
the learned W'orld, and prescribed to 
be read in all academies. 

For thn'e ceuttiric* this work con¬ 
tinued to be in force os an aulho^ty. 
In the time ofVesahos, Mundinus 
was read commonly as a supplement 
to the anatomy eontainwl m Galen, 
and if any anatomist had new facto 
to rewrd he edited Mundinus, and 
attached to the test of that author 
his own esporieuce iu the form of 


eommentary. In the year 1520, 
Mundinus had in diat way been 
supplied wnth notes by Alessandro 
Achillino, and edited by liis brother 
Vliilotlies at Bologna, and in 1521 
the book of Mundinus w-as a^ain 
amply illustrated by Joannes Car¬ 
pus llercugarius, tUo best of the 
precursors of Vesalius. Mundinus 
wrote succinctly, treating of p^to in 
their natund oi*der, but his inlbrmai- 
tiori was not only suceuict but also 
meagre; his stylo Inniig obseuni and 
barbarous, often ineomprohensible, 
liis errors many. His errors were 
so many that Matthew t’urtius— 
who spoki' before Vesalius had 
shaken the oKl }MU-amount authority 
—said of Mundinus, ‘all that is 
right ill him is Giileii's, but his own 
matter is always wrong.' Achillino 
was pronoiuiced icjuiio, Bcrengariiis 
diil'use, but ivally giKsl,- Carjnw 
Berengarius introduced also into his 
edition, for the llrst time, pictures, 
liy which the eye w'lis enabled to 
eomprcheiid the details given in the 
letterpress. The pictures wi*re rude, 
uiiieleeii in iinmber, increased in an¬ 
other publication, two years af'tiT- 
wanLs, U) twenty-two. These ]ilaU‘8 
ilcservc to bo romcmlH*red by ana¬ 
tomists as the first efforta that wero 
made to fiwilitate their studios by 
itopic.ting as well as desenbing tho 
construction of the human frame. 
In 1531, Albert Durcr depicted tho 
symmetry of the body in four books, 
but rather as an artist than as an 
anatomist. The greatest jiaintors, 
protected l\y Julius 11. and JjOO X., 
had been allowed to study jiracticully 
just 80 mucli anatomy as was re¬ 
quired for the perfection of their 
art. Drawings from nature of the 
siiperfieial niusi'les had been made 
by Leonardo da Vinci, Itatl’nelle, and 
Michael Angelo. It/fpreseutation* 
of the anatomy of deep-seated ]>art8 
immeiliatt'ly preceding the publica¬ 
tion of the plates issmil by Vcsalhui, 
wero edited in by Walter fTt*r- 
mann Hyft’; and a more valuable 
set, in which the brain is well de- 
picted, and ito jiarto figured and 
muned, was publislied by Baltbaoar 
Pistor. None of these works wero 
at all calculated to disturb the su- 
preuuu y of Galen, or to create any 
revolution in anatomy. But they 
were indications of the ripeness of 
the field for work like that to which 
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devoted himflclf with the 
w liol(* frcBli zeal of youlli, and all 
tho vigour of liia geniua. 

Tlu! income derived by Andreas 
from three professorships, and from 
lus practice among the Venetians, 
]>erhapB also the jffosperous worldly 
eondition of his l^iily, enabled liiin 
to expend money freely in the pro¬ 
secution of his literary work. lie 
t ook pains to secure, not only for liis 
ilesenptions of parts, but also for 
the repres(mtations of them to bo 
ptiblished in his book, the utmost 
)OHail)le tidelity and beauty. It cost 
nm not a little to tempt able artists 
from their studies of the beautiful to 
sit. and paint, day after day, from a 
disHCcted corpse. Grudging no cost, 
lie siiececdc'd so well as to obtain 
for liis book anatomical ])late.s, not 
on]y incomi>arubly better than any 
that had ju’cviously been published, 
but more e.\eellent us works of art 
than very many that have appeared 
since his day. The chief artist en¬ 
gaged v> ith him ill this labour was 
deiui Calcar, native of Cali‘ar, in the 
J luehy of Cloves. That artist studied 
tliiring his best years in Italy, ad¬ 
miring cliielly the works of liaifaelle 
and Titian, lie was one of the most 
able of Titian’s pupils, and so nci-u- 
vately seized his niastcr’s style and 
manin'r. that many works from the 
hand of Calcar, portraits esjiecially, 
have been attributed to Titian. Itii- 
beri.s kept, until his death, a Nati¬ 
vity by Calcar, that was remarkable 
for its ellocts of light; and Calcar is 
\\ cll known to many in our own day 
us the ]minter of the portraits which 
ni-eomjwiny A’^asnri’s lives; Calcar, 
then, *^as the chief artist engaged 
upon the anatomical figuri's puh- 
lislu'd by VT'salius, and this circum- 
stjuieo accounts for the fact that 
those figures w’ere in their own time 
often attributed to Titian. 

While Andreas was steadily at 
work upon his book, author and 
artists (tlie other artists were Joan¬ 
nes Steiiluuius and Nicolo Stopio) 
making simultaneous progress, the 
first few'plates were sent to tlie pro¬ 
fessor’s father, wlio, it may' be ro- 
ineraborcd, was apothecary to the 
ICmperor. By him they were shown 
to Charles V., also to many of his 
most distinguished courtiers, and in 
this way the praise of the young 
anatoniist first come to be simkea 
fixim imperial lips. In the year 


16.S9, at the age of twenty-five, Vc- 
salius issued to the public a few com¬ 
pleted plates as an experiment. 
Being successful in Italy, they were 
largely pirated by Gorman pubushers, 
and many bad copies of tnesc plates 
arc therefore extant. Tlie Ojms 
Magnum was again to be preceded 
by anotlier lierald, an epitome of its 
SIX books, witli illustrations of the 
choicest kind. In this epitome the 
matter was arranged and tlie plates 
were eliosen with a direct intent to 
supply that kind of infonnation 
wanted commonly by surgeons. The 
chief care of the liook was to describe 
and depict accurately those inirts 
wbieli are most freipiently exposed 
to wounds, dislocations, timioni’s, 
and such ills of the flesli. It was to 
serve also as an index to tlic gmilcr 
viork. Altliougb the epitome wa.*! 
fiiiishrd first, and dedicated in due 
form to Bliilip, son and heir of the 
great Emperor, the actual publica¬ 
tion of it was delay'cd until sonio 
montlis after the appearance of the 
full and perfect work, tlic Corjions 
Jftimani J^'ahrica, first publislied at 
Basle in the year loW, its author 
being at that time twenty-eight 
years old. 

With the famous Ireatiso of Vesa- 
lius upon the fabric of the human 
body begins the history of anatomy 
n.s it is now studied. In that liook 
tlie plates are tliroughout to the let¬ 
ter-press w bat the real subject is to 
the lecture of the demonstrator, and 
the rcferouecs to the pictures are 
minute, distinct, and accurate. The 
IP’ouiulwork of true human anatomy 
18 laid throughout the book, with uii 
exactness never before approached. 
The work is strictly anatomical, hut 
it includes many important refer¬ 
ences to tlic allied subjects of physi¬ 
ology and surgery. .Tlie descrip¬ 
tions of parts are given in weJl- 
polishcd Ijatin, with the elearness of 
a mail who is quite master of his 
subject, and as ho goes on, tho au¬ 
thor makes a merciless comparison 
between the stTUcture that is really 
foimd in man, and the description 
of H found in Galen. He shows, 
finally, by cumulative proof, that 
Galen taught from a knowledge not 
of men but of brutes. Because, in 
showing this VesiJius proved the 
errors not only of Galon but of the 
whole mass ofliis brethren who had 
gone to Galen only for their infor- 
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mat ion, and whom ho would compol 
Ui «it at. Ilia own foot for better know¬ 
ledge. he knew well tliat he was 
rovokiug all the brotherhood to war; 
e therefore mmle his onslaught 
u])on error in a lighting mood. 

t)ld men were not willing to tole¬ 
rate dietation from a bov of twenty- 
eight. IVofeaaors and physicians 
who nmintuined a reputation for wis¬ 
dom in their universities and in the 
world l)y propping it up on an inti¬ 
mate aeijuniiilanee with the works 
uf (jSah'n, w«'re not disposed to let 
their prop be stmek away; they 
ebing to it tenai-iouslj'. Sylvius at 
I’iiris was t'speeinlly indignant at 
the seiimtilie heresies of his late 
])upil; he attacked his luxik with 
\ ioli'uee. Vesalius, therefore, wrote 
to his old master a letter full of 
friendly feeling and respect, inquir¬ 
ing ulierein he hiul been guilty of 
i-rror. Sylvius re])lied to tliis that 
he lilicfl Ins old ])upil vt'ry well, and 
would be ghul to call him friend, 
hut tluit lie could do so only on eon- 
ilition that he wonhl show proper 
resjieet for Galen. 1 f he failed in (hat, 
ln‘wastoexpet l noipiarlereil her from 
Sylvius or any pupils of his school. 

Soon aller the jmhlieation of his 
work in b'ltil the name of Andreas 
Vesjihus had become uidely known 
at I ’ourt H.S that of a mau gifieil wit h 
preternatural skill in the art of heal¬ 
ing. In the year ISld Andreas 
went from Veniet', then hisliome, in 
company with the Venetian amlias- 
sndor, to Hegmisuurg, where he was 
to exercise Jiis shill U]>ou the Km- 
jieror, and from that date he was 
ranked among tiie Uinjieror's physi- 
<•1^18, On hi.s way to Itcgenspurg, 
he Kkqqx'd for a short time at Basle, 
and t here gave a few demonstrations 
from a skeleton prepared l»y himself, 
which upon leaving he presented to 
the university. Tho skeleton was 
hung up in the Iceturo-hall, with an 
insi-ription under it eorameinorating 
the event in this manner:— 

ANDBRAH VBSAMUS BHUXRLLEMH, 
OAROLT V. AVO. ARClIIATBtS 
LAUI)ATI8.S. AXATOMICAUUIC 

admi.vihtr. comm. • 

IN IIAC URBE KKGIA 
eURLICATURCS 

viRmR guon ckbsik hckleton 

ARTIS Ef TNDCKTRl.K HU.R 
HPECIMKM 

A8KO CHRISTIANO 
154(1 

RXHtBUir EBRXITQOE, 


This skeleton, prepared and pre¬ 
sented to its anaiomieal soliool by 
tlie father of moilem anatoiny, still 
continues to bo one of tho curiosit ies 
of Basle. 

From the Emperor, Vi'salius was 
sent in the some year to attend one 
of his nobles. Afterwards at Eaiis- 
Ixm he wrote and published (still 
in 15 ft)) one of his works, a long 
letter to.Ioiwhim Hoelants, eutitliHl, 
J}t’ Uitu Jiadirix China’. In that 
work, while he professed to treat of 
the medicine by which the Em¬ 
peror’s health had been restored, he 
entered largely into a vindication of 
his teaching against all nssailaiils, 
and a fresh exposition of the find, 
that Galen had di.sseeted brut(‘S 
alone. The letter, of whi(*h tho 
greater part was devoted to tho 
husiiiess of solf-assertion, eontnins 
much autobiogrivphio matter, and is 
the soureo from which many of the 
preeeiling details have been drawn. 

Betuniing then (o Italy—his ago 
being thirty-two — Andrea.s again 
taught and dissected puhliely at 
Bologna, Padua, and Pisa. His oh- 
jeet w'aH to balllo agiiinsl cqipositioii 
from tho orthodox. With few ex¬ 
ceptions all the young men—nil the 
next generation of physicians—de¬ 
clared themsi'lvos eiithiisiastieallv (o 
bo of tho party of Vesalius. The 
old seliolars and practitioners de¬ 
clared that innovator to be a iriere 
infidel in anatomy, teoeliing a miuss 
of errors. Vesalius, to ]mt down 
these jieople, wrote always on tho 
day before ,<>a<!li of his (leinonst ra¬ 
tions a puhlie notice that it would 
take plai'u, and that all men who 
decried Ills errors were iriv fled to 
attend to make their own rlisseetions 
from his siilijoet, and eonfouiul liiiri 
openly. Not a mau veiilured to 
a<s'ept tho ehallotige, and in thi.s 
way the opposition to V\>salius on 
the part ot liis immediate neigh- 
bourif wa.s held very much in cheek. 

But from the old-fashion (<d 
teachers of tho young in other towTis 
—especially from S^vius in Paris— 
the outcry against the heretic who 
liad cndeaToured to shako faith in 
the W'ord of Galen was irieessaiit. 
In the year 1551 Sylvius broke out 
in print, his wrath was a hmg nukl- 
ness, and in his published lucubra¬ 
tion the display of it runs to an ex- 
eess tliat is quite pitiable. He ac¬ 
cuses his old pupil—whomiby way of 
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a dull, rude joke, he cveiywJiere calls 
VcBanufi—us a monster of ipnorance, 
arroj^ance, and ingratitude—a man 
who j)oisu!ied Europe by tlie breath 
of hiB impiety, and wlio elouded 
knowledfic by tho infinitude of all his 
bhinders. lim animosity of Sylvius 
had become bitterly personal, aiid he 
oven went so far as to accuse Andreas 
to the Emperor, and to ae«*k an ally 
in one of tho imperial physiciariH, 
Cornelius Barsdrop, m liora he endea¬ 
voured to bribe not with money but 
with bones—namely, tho skelet«»n 
of a child. All this hatred was not 
spent in vain. Sylvius was called 
ufMUi. us a credible witness, to sub- 
sluntiale his charges, by exliilnting 
the errons of Vesnlius from hisovsn 
<lis.seetion of the subject, lie was 
unable to do so. The human body 
was perverse, and followed (he de- 
8 cri])tionH of the herc(i<! ; but so 
coniplelcly wa.s belief in Gah'ii the 
religion of the old ])liysicianH, that 
Syhius next declared the inen of 
his own lime to be constructed 
somewhat (lid’erently from the men 
who hail lived so many centuries 
before. The ancients, at any rat(‘, 
it was (piite cert.ain that Galen had 
dissected and described infallibl\\ 
Ibitlier let him believe that Gotf’s 
work had been altered than that 
Galen had confounded men with 
monkeys. 

The onteiy raised against him by 
so many grave authorities did in 
effect create in many mind.s a viigne 
dread of Wsalius and his WTilings. 
They fell into had odour at Court ; 
he performed wonderful cures, hiit 
when so mneh testimony went to 
show' l^hat till' young man's writing 
was arrogant and impious, it was felt 
that if must be wrong to eounte- 
nnnei* his hooks. When, therefore, 
for the sake of his reputed skill as 
a praetitioner in niedieine. Vesalius 
was ealled to reside permanently at 
Madrid, llie sunimon.s was attended 
with somaiiy eireiunstnnees showing 
the success of those who elaiuoured 
at his wTitings, that in a fit of proud 
indignation he spent one unlucky 
hour in burning tm his mauuseripts. 
Tlius he destroyed a huge volume 
of annotations upon Galen—awliole 
l»ook of niedical formula} — many 
original notes upon drugs—the copy 
of trnlen from which he lectured, 
covered with marginal notes of new 
observations that bad occurred to 


lum while demonstrating—and the 
jmraphrnsc of the books of llhascs, 
m which the knowledge of the Ara¬ 
bian was collated with that of the 
Greeks and others. The produce of 
the labour of many years was thus 
destroyed in a short fit of passion. 
Wliile the ashes of his manuscripts 
W'ere vet before him, Andreas re- 
pentt'd of Ids deed. 

He lived no more for science. As 
a Court physician at Madrid it was 
of iio use for Vesalius to teach ana¬ 
tomy to the inquisitors from bodies 
robbed ovit of the consecrated 
ground. He lived upon his reputa¬ 
tion, and ijuhilged in all the en.se 
compatible with the stiff life of a 
Spanish courtier. There was a se¬ 
cond (iiugmenteil) edition of his 
Fabric of Ihc Iljtmau fiody, pub- 
lished at Basle iii l.'i.'jo, but. it was 
left for yeliolars and jibysieiaus to 
fight out among tbeniselvc.s the 
que.stion of its merits. \'esalms w as 
dead to eontroversv and to stmli, 
but alive to gain and plea.sure. The 
reputation lie enjoyed ns a physician 
was iiuhounded. (hie instance of 
his wonderful sagacity is aii iiislruc- 
tive example ofthe growthofknow¬ 
ledge among men of the lancet. 
There is now senreely one hosjiital 
ptipil ill his third year who would 
not be nsluuned to fail in the dia¬ 
gnosis of an aueurisnial tumour. Such 
a tumour on n patient—a big and 
wondi'rful tumour on tho loins — 
juizzled two famous imperial physi- 
eian.s, Adolf Oecone and Achilles 
Piriminus. Vesalius being called 
into consultation said ; ‘There is a 
bloodvessel dilated ; that timiotir is 
full of blood.’ I’Jiey were suiqirised 
at BO strange an (qiinion, but the 
man died, tlie tumour was opened, 
blood was netually found in it, and 
we are told, ia udmi^ationcm rapti 
fuere omn(s. 

Another ease was of a more start¬ 
ling kind, though not so ererlitnble 
to the w it of the phy.sieian. In 1,548 
Maximilian d’Egmont, Count of 
Buren, a favourite general, was ill 
at Jlrussels. lie had a disease of 
the heart, and Vesalius being eidled 
in not only said that he would die, 
but undertook also to predict tho 
day and Jiour of death. In those 
days of astroloj^ and superstition 
the habit of desiring and of liazard- 
ing predictions was extremely com¬ 
mon. VeBalias had seldom naked 
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liis reputation by the use of them, 
but tins ou(p (as we ho]>e In* did not 
feel that, it would do) brought its 
own fulfilment. The dread antiei- 
patioTi o(*(*upied the Count’s mind, 
On the appointed day he nailed his 
relatives and friends together to a 
feast, ilistributed gills, declared hi-S 
last wisln's. took formal leave of all, 
waited with strong suppressed emo¬ 
tion for the a]>poiuU*d hour of death, 
and at the hour predicted actually 
ditnl. 

After the nbdiontion of Charles V., 
Vi'salius remained attached to the 
Court of Plidip II. Don Carlos, 
l*lulij)‘s son. hni ing received n severe 
blow on tlie head, hi.s life was de- 
spiiired of (ill they eidled in Vi-snlius, 
vilio cut into tlie jterieruuium and 
relies «'d him promjitly. llrother 
]*li) f'icimis, however, said even at 
Court, that \’esalinsunderstwdonly 
superficial injuries, and e^tlild not 
c ure internal di^ejise. Ve.salins re- 
jilied easily that the world outside 
the proft ssiori had a diirerentopinioii, 
and that lie had no reasiiu to en\y 
any doctor in the world the iiumino 
he could make out of his skill. 
AVHien Henry II. of I'Vanee wa.s 
l\iiig niortaflv sick of his lance 
wound, it was Vesalius whom Philip 
t'f .Spain sent to save liim from tho 
cluti h of death, lint it W'n« a long 
way from Madrid, and death was 
tra\elling much faster than tho 
• loetor. 

'fhe controversy concerning the 
infallihility of Galen was, in tho 
meantime, raging with considerable 
violence, llonatus llenerus, aj-oung 
man studying at l*aris under Syl¬ 
vius, felt annoyed*afc the incessant 
outtry against iVsalius, with whieli 
that jirofessor was continually woriy- 
ing his classo.s. He heard also that 
many sound aijcl niaturo men disap¬ 
proved of what, to his fresh heart, 
B|Tpeared vorj' miieli like the bitter¬ 
ness of bigot rj'. Fuchs at Tiibin- 

S p-n, Ma«sa at Venice, and llondo- 
et at Mont|K‘llior, first-rate autho¬ 
rities, taught already without senmlo 
many things that contradicted Ga¬ 
len. Henerus, Onding this to he file 
case, determined on his own part to 
speak out on behalf of the too much 
nimsed rcforiHer. He published, 
therefore, at Venice, in 1554, an 
apology for Vesalius, in which ho 
spoke of Sylvius always with the 
respect dao from a pupil to his 


teacher, and deelim^d iliatgho 
never seen the inmi whose reputa¬ 
tion he defended. Among other at¬ 
tacks upon the gn»Bt anatomist was 
one published in 15(33 by Franeiscus 
I’liteus Vm*elU*nsi8; l»ut at tliat 
time Vesalius had sliaken ofl'a little 
of his letlmrgy, being apuarenily im¬ 
pressed with the belief tliat his fame 
was not seeuro. There appeared, 
therefore, a sharp reply to Pnmeis 
Pliiteus from a writer colling himself 
Gabriel Ouneus. 'Hiat writer, Car¬ 
dan, his contem]X>rarv and friend, 
with the befit opportunities of knowr- 
ing the truth, identities w'ith Ajidreos 
Vesalius himself. Internal evidem'O 
corroborates tho statoiuont of Car¬ 
dan. 

The fi'ars of Vesalius concerning 
his good fame in tlie world of seieneo 
ha<l lu'cii evcib'd in the year 15(31, 
hy the ap])earnii«'e of the Aiuifomii'td 
Oh.’irri'ntiom Fallopius. Gabriel 
Fallopius had been one of his 

I iiipils, ami having masteri'd all the 
inowlerlge of liis chief, had, from 
the ailvaneed jioint so attained, eon- 
tinueil. w itli great skill and industry, 
to push forward the knowledge of 
anatomy. While tlie sealjiel of Ve¬ 
salius was rusting, l'\illopius was 
making new researches, and when, 
in tlie year 15(51, he published the 
residts of his labours, after thirteen 
years of publii* teaching in Ferrara, 
and after liaving jiresuled for eight 
years over an anatomieul school, lio 
wiui, of course, able to enlarge tho 
borders of tho science. With a b'ln- 

S ier that nxiro suited the tone of 
celing in a court ier than in a scliolar, 
Vesalius regarded the advam'od 
knowledge of his ])upil as In in- 
fringenuTit of his rights. Though 
lieluid been twenty years away from 
work as an anatomist, and had at 
tliat lime in Madrid no opportunity 
of testing the discoveries of Fal¬ 
lopius by actual dissetAioii, he WTf»to 
hastily an angry, wrong-headetl re¬ 
ply, an Hxatncn ObtemationuM Fal- 
tjfiii, in which he decried the friend 
who mode improvements on himself, 
as he luul been himself decried for 
Ids improvements upon Ghden. The 
manuscript of this work, hnished at 
the end of December, in the year 
1561, Andreas committed to the 
care of Paulus Teupulus, of "Venico, 
orator to the King of Spain, who 
waato give it to Fallopius. War, 
however, so far obstructed traveUing 
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iliat ili^orator did not roach Padua 
jjutil iiITor the death of Fallopius; 
lie tiiorofore very wisely retainocl 
and ke4)t to himself all kriowledf>[o of 
the MS. Vcsalius soon afterwards, 
onliisww to Jerusnlenj, took pos¬ 
session of liis work and caused it to 
he puhlished without more delay. 
It appeared, therefore, at Venice m 
the year 1 Rhd. 

The journey to Jerusidem, on 
which vesiilius set out from Miulrid 
when in the full moon of his pros- 

f ierity, is tlius accounted for in a 
etter from Ilulx'rt TiiiriKuet to Gna- 
paruH Tcucerus:—‘ VesuJius, belicv- 
inji a younn Spani.sh nohlemau w horn 
he had at tended to he dead, obtained 
from hi.s juircnt-s hwe to open him, 
for the sake of inquirin" into tlie 
real cause of his illness, which he 
hiul notri;j:hlly comiirehendcd. This 
was {fi’anted; hut he had no sooner 
made a cut into the body tluui he 
licrceived the syniptoniH of life, and 
openini' the hretist saw the heart 
heat. The parents eomiuf' after¬ 
wards to know of this, were not 
.satisfied with prosocutinij him for 
iimrd(‘r. hut ac'ciiacd him of impiety 
to till'Jn(|uisilion, in the hope that 
he would he punished with j,Teater 
rigour by the juilKcsof that tribunal 
than by those of the common law. 
Hut the Ivin^ of Spain interfered 
and saved him, on coudilion, how¬ 
ever, that hv way of atonement he 
should make a pilgrimaj'i' to the 
Jlolv Land.’ 

ifpon this part of the story Hoer- 
liaave and Alhinus observe that the 
heart eannot well heat witli life after 
so miieh disseeliou of the human 
frniiieSis is neeessaiy to expose it to 
tlie eye. It has been know n, how - 
ever, for ecnhirios, that the irrilahi- 
litv of museles eonlinuos after dentil, 
differin)j in different j)art.s, and m.aj' 
he excited meehanieally by slight 
stimulus. The vonlrieles of the 
heart lose tlie contractile power 
within fifty minutes after death; 
but ill the auneles it remains for 
hours; longer, indeed, than in any 
other mn.srlo. Sueh facts had been 
observed even by^ Galen, who, per¬ 
ceiving that in the right auricle the 
power of contracting inuler stimulus 
n'lunhu'd longer than in any other 
portion of the body, ileseribed that 
part ns the tiUimitm rnoriens —tlie 


last to die. Involuntary eontr.'u'tion 
of this kind may have helped m the 
min of Vcsalius, or ]ierha])s the 
priests, who liad long watched their 
opportunity, took care to make the 
most of a inoehanieal gurgling in the 
body, or a chanee movement occa¬ 
sioned by some shaking of the table, 
and contrived at last so to fix with 
a fatal weight the aeeu.snlion of im¬ 
piety upon the bold man who hail 
so long set them at defianee. Impe¬ 
rial is ascribes the departure of \’e- 
salius from Madrid to the cabals of 
jealousy, and Sweertius (Athm. 
/fc/r/.), who mav, porluuis, himself 
have been truuhleii with a crusty 
partner, declares that be went to 
.L'ru.salcm in order to escape from 
the tormenting lomjter of bi.swife. 
It does ni>t ajipear, however, that 
Vcsalius wa.s a niarned mau. 

(Quitting Madrid for Veniei'. An¬ 
dreas SCI out upon the next stage of 
his journey, from Venii-e to t'yiirii.s, 
in company withGiaeomo Alalalesta 
di liinuni, general of the Veiu'liun 
army. From tJypnis he went on to 
Jemsalem, and was returning, not 
to Madrid, hut to the labours of his 
youth, as a professor at Padua, 
neing invited by the A’cnetian vSe- 
nate to oeeujiy the chair of jiliysic in 
that luiiversity, iiu-ant hy tlie'deatli 
of Fallopius, when he was sliij)- 
w reeked in the neighhouvliood o*", 
Zante. Oivst ashore upon that island, 
there he peri.shed misorahly, of hun¬ 
ger and grief, on the loth" of Oi to- 
hcr of the y'oar lot) I, before he had 
quite reached the age of lifty. If is 
body was found some days after¬ 
wards, in a miserable hut, by a tra¬ 
velling goldsmitly who recognised in 
its staiwed outlines the features of 
the renowned A’^esalius. 

At the gold8mitli’.s cost, therefore, 
the shipwrecked man wa.H buried 
among strangers. A'fter his death 
a great -work on surgciy appeared 
in seven hooka, signed with 
liis name, and commonly included 
among his writings. There is rea¬ 
son, Jiowcver, to believe that liLs 
name was stolen to give value to the 
book, W'liieli was compiled and pub¬ 
lished by a Venetian; Prosper 
Hogarneei, a literary erow-, who feil 
himself uiKui the dead man’s repu¬ 
tation. 
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THE STOllY OF COEFE CASTLE.* 


H OW many of thoao who travel 
for pleasure see in tlie i\y- 
inautlcd ruin that crowns some lolly 
hUl, or reposes, beautiful in its decay, 
in the lonely valley, a picturesque 
iiddition to the landscajw, and UO' 
thing mon*. They gaze, admire, 
and pass on. Witli wlmt different 
eyes does tlic ac‘ute obsen’er view 
the scene. Enjoying all the loveli¬ 
ness that charms the common hei-d 
of tourists, tlie moulderitig l)attle- 
nients, on wliieh tlie wall-llower is 
now tlie only sentinel, ore restored 
on the retina of his imagination. 
Mcnaxcutitar qua Jam cccid^re. The 
eastle stands again in its strongtli. 
Stalwart warriors man the wall, 
where 

Southing pitc'li ainl iiioltun luad, 

Ituuk liku a witch’s caiihlroii rod: 
and the part that it once played in 
the liistory of the country is vividly 
called up. 

1 f the walls of our juilaocs, castles, 
and abbeys 

By many a foul and midnight murdor 
fed, 

h:ul language, what revelations they 
eould luifold—what clouds would bo 
cleared away — what fabrications 
w oidd vanish into the? cliaos whence 
they were evoked by some mendacious 
arcliimage. For it seems to be a law 
that history is only to be written in 
tlie spirit of a partisan. Biographers 
are, for tlie most jiart, cither wor- 
sJiippers or railcrs. Almost every 
one ha.s his hero and his bSte 
noire. To the Protestant histo¬ 
rian our own Elizabeth is the 
chaste virgin throfled in the west: 
tlie Homan Catholic’s jaundiced 
vypi sees in the daughter of 
Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyne, a 
Mcs.salina of Ike deeiiest dye. The 
royalist canonizes our first Charles as 
a martyr. ‘ Old Nominis Umbra,’ 
who ccrtahilv was not much of a 
royalist, speaks the language of many 
a republican when he tells us that 
the King lived and died, a hypo¬ 
crite. • 

It was a saying of John Murray 
the Great that every man had a book 
in him. Every' old building has a 
book in it. Every old palace, castle, 


and abbey has a history in it. No\y, 
there jire few old fajuilies in tliia 
kingdom who do not hold some 
nolSe relic of the masonry of an¬ 
cient times, and who do not, more¬ 
over, possess in their arehivos valu¬ 
able records of the seenes oneo 
eniu'ted on that decaying stage. It 
is from the eoiieentrnted rays of his¬ 
torical monographs like tiiat now 
before us that the clearest light nuiy 
be thrown on many a dark passage ; 
and we earnestly hope that nut a few 
of our landed aristocriuy will fol¬ 
low tlie edifying example of Mr. 
Bankes 

Tlie early condition of Oorfe 
Cimtlc looms indistinctly tlirough 
tlic mists of antiquity; but then' is 
rciwon for concluding that a castle 
existed at Corfo in the reign of 
Alfred. There is no doubt that fbis 
great king and reformer foundc'd 
the abbey of Hluiftcsbury. His 
daughter, Etliclgiva, was the first 
abbess, and to her and her sucisessors 
liigh rights and ])riviJege8 were 
granted connected with the casth', 
wliich, in Alfred’s time, consisted 
probably of only a single strong 
tower on the hill, watiming over 
Warehom, well known to the Saxons 
for its resistance to the depredations 
of the Danes. 

In the year of grace 875, Alfred 
made his agreement witJi those 
pagans, assigning to tliom a large 
portion of tlie northern provinctHi of 
tlic kingdonl, llattcririg himself with 
the prospect of some repose in the 
south: but the Punicj and Danish 
faitli seem to have been abJRit eo- 
etpial; and in the spring of that 
very year Halfdcri the Dane, with a 
considerable fonv, surpiised Ware- 
ham Castle, then the strongest jilaee 
in all Wessex. TJie honest English 
were no match for such buccaneering 
enemies. 

Tliey coiiHidcrcd the Diiuish imiptiijns 
OH a regular war, wherein the whole in- 
va*ling nation was couceniod. Acc<jr»l- 
ingly they imagined that a treaty with 
one liand or party was obligatory cm all 
the rest. But the Danes procu<»iud on a 
totally different pri>ici))le. They en¬ 
tered, with the oonsont of their kings, 
into private associations to man out 
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The, Sloiy of Corfc Cantle. 


Hcm-Ih, uikI {^<» hIiuivh in vi-lutt b»M)ty tln’y 
could (fcl, ill I'ltiji'liuifl nnd otlnT coiin- 
ii'iuH. J'’or tliiH ruiuuiii till' Hcveriil IiaridH 
wore iiidoi>ontli-iil of ono I'limthor, «‘;vch 
Lliirikiii}' liiniHclf liouiid by >i<i otiior 
liTiity but wliJit tlioy ontorci! into thoiii- 
Helves. Alfred had iiuulc iiii agroeiiieiit 
with llubba, but ilalfdiui did not look 
ujioii himself iw included in it. How¬ 
ever, the KiiKlish, considering the sur- 
prisc of Wureliam as a re^il treachery, 
called Ikuivcii and earth to witnc.sH the 
violation of the treaty. 

Allied, fimliiio it w:vh in vain to con¬ 
clude treaticH with such {i(‘rfidious |H!o|>le, 
rcMolved to take more ctiectual means to 
secure himself from their deceits, I’o 
this piirjiose he convened a <;ener;d as- 
lusnbly, and in a pathetic s|ieeeh plainly 
showed them that they had nothing to 
trust to but their valour ami coiirii^e, to 
deliver tliem from their misi'ries; that 
u|Min HO urgent an iKicasion there was a 
necoHsity of vcriturint^ their lives in de¬ 
fence of their country, and of sacrifieiiijj 
part of their estates to jircserve the ivst; 
in lino, that a generous resolution was 
the only means of averting calamities 
wliieh would come in turn to every man's 
hearth. These remonstrances haviiio 
produced the effect lie expected, an army 
was levied, With whieli lie eneayed tlie 
enemy si'ven times in one caniiiaijfn. 
Kortime was not etpudly fiivouiable to 
him in all tliese enj'.-ij'ements, but tlio 
kiuf' suceeeded in reiiderinjf their resi¬ 
dence at VVaieliani no little eomriKKlious 
to them, that in the year fS77 the army 
of I’liL'aiis ipiitted W.iieliam, paitly on 
hei'seliaek ami piuily by water. Tin 
naval portion jiroeirded im fultlier than 
Swaila^e, they vveie tlieli attiU'ked l>y 
ships provided liy .klfied, ami a furious 
storm coiiiiiio on iliiriiijf tlie emrap'ineiit, 
one ]iimdn-d and twenty of their ships 
were driven on the loeks oft I'everil 
I’oint, ^tiid the jiortion (if the army eon- 
laiiied 111 them was entirely de.stroyed. 
'I'Ik' other portion of the anny xvas juir- 
sued hy y\lfred as far a.s I'i.xeter. VVeak- 
eiKsl as tlit'y were, teniis of aceomiiiod.a- 
tion well' readily acceded to by tliem, 
and this band of depredators {^ave hos¬ 
tages that th(.'y would dciun-t tlic king¬ 
dom. To effect a security against their 
rctiint at some future timi‘, was the 
ohjeet (if a fortri'ss at t'orfe (ttorffe's 
(late it was tlu*ii callodl, a hreak in the 
lefty range of the Ihirls'ek hills, oeenr- 
ruig at this spot, through wliicli two 
•small .streams or tiveiN piii’siio their 
course to the .sea, which is not far dis¬ 
tant. 

In tin' next contury, the niagni- 
licont Kdgiu* great Ij oxteiuled and 
embellished the eaalU*. Ho em¬ 
ployed llaUiui tvorluncn to instruct 
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and aid tlm native artisans. The 
design and perfection of the masoiiry 
in portions of the strueturo give 
eviclenec of their eimnutg. 

Death struck Edgar in the flower 
of his age. Hefore he hadeomjileted 
his tiurty-third year, he went wliere 
king anti artisan must one da\' go; 
tUKlhis (|U(ten took j)os.session of lids 
jirineely residence, whieli Iier mytil 
nii.shiind had lusjueathed to Ikm* as a 
dowry mansion, and on which he 
liad lieslow'ed so much ('ost and cart' 
for her sake, that in it she might 
plot and aecomplisli tlie murder of 
Jiis helo^'ed son lidward. 

The injushi uorprcir has iMissed 
into a too true nroverh; and, venly, 
Elfridii tojiiu'd lu'r part. 

Ill the month of Alarch. in the year 
this mdortiimiteiirinee w;is hiinlmg 
in a large wood near Wareliam; towaids 
evening, when the ch.'vsc was endeil, re 
coUectiiig that his hrother w.as living 
liard by, ho resolved to malto a visit at 
the castle, wluuv ho resided with his 
royal mother. The atteml.ants of tlio 
king had been dispei'Sed in tlie cli,ice; be, 
was alone, and Elfrida having notiie of 
this favouiiibli> opportunity, came forth 
ill a most, aif.iblo and fni'iidly inaniier, 
inviting him to alight from his Imrse. 
'I'liis he declined, and lemaillod at the, 
gate, exjiressiiig Ills disiic to .see his 
brotlier. 

The lU'xt sie]i in this tragedy 
brings home to iw miofiier proverb 
foiieliiiig Ibe cup and l!ie li]i. 

The i[Ueeii then called for wine, 
whieli he had sc.iree jiutto hislijis wIkmi 
one of hei attvndaiits, who hml giv'cn 
the king the kiss of peace, stabbed him 
in the hack. Sonvn of the aiieiont 
ehroiiielers aliinii, tiiat Klfrida herself 
gave him botli the kiss .and the mortal 
Wound whilst lie w.is drinking. 

TliLs, it must be aeknowledged, is 
an oft told story, but Mr. Bankes has 
ti>ld if 80 wt'll, and w ith such inter¬ 
esting aeeessorios, in, which we eau 
trace Uie hands of the monks, that 
he must ho |K’rmittcd to finish it. 
In the last quoted paragraj^i we 
liave another instance of tlie dmbrent 
versions of almost every remarkable 
event, and are reminded of the hu- 
mijjationof Sir Walter Ualcigh, wlio 
when lie was writing liis ‘lu.sti)rj-,’ 
iieard in the morning we don't know 
how many vary ing accouuls of the 
death of a man said to have been 
stabbed under lus window during the 
previous night. To return, however, 
to our tale 
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Fiiuliiig liiniRvif wouiuUil Dio king 
nnle away; but fainting witli Dio hwts of 
UimmI, hit) foot cMtivitgli5 in Dio Htimip, 
iukI III) was tlniggt'il a considorahlo ilis- 
taiice until the horao stop^Hsl of his own 
acconl at a briilge which cix*sboh tho 
sniiDl river that flitws at the f.Htt of the 
hill on which this casDo sDunls. 'llio 
servant sent by Elfriila to know tho 
issue of her treachery, foiiiiil the iiiur- 
ih'rwl prince terribly defaccil with Dio 
Hints over which he hiul been ilragged. 
The ijiieen, tt> conceal tin* fiwit, onlereil 
his hotly to he hslgeil in a house near, 
where it was covi-rol with such mean 
clothes as were at luvinl. 

But murder «ill out:— 

In this house was a woman who wait 
bom hliml, ami inaintainoil by tho 
•(ueen's alnm: at miilnight she found 
her sight restored, anil, to her great 
U'mir, the bouse filled with light. In 
Die morning, thu(|ue(Mi being informed of 
these circumsiances, feiiring a tiiscovery, 
onlered her attendants tv throw the 
body into a wt'll. She then retired to .a 
mansion of hers called Here, ten miles 
distant. Her own son KDielred ex]in-BH- 
ing his grief for the inhnman act of his 
mother, she heat him so severely with 
some large wax tapci-s, for want of 
sonu‘tliing else at hand, that he hated 
the sight of them ever afterwards. Jn 
the year following, the body of the inur- 
dered king was found; a pillar of liie 
deseendiiig from above illuminated tho 
]il;w;e where it was liitl. Some devout 
]ieo|ile of tVareliam brought it to Dm 
cimreh of .St. Mary, in that vill, and 
tiuriecl it in a idain manner. From 
this time the fountain where the body 
Inwl lain yieldi-d pure and sweet water, 
being callecl St. Eflw.anl’s fountain, and 
iritiriii people were daily licoleil there. 
'I'he news of those tniim.'vctions being 
cireulated, Alfer, Earl of Mercia, a 
faithful lulheren^ to the deceaseil king, 
resolved to remove Die body to a myra 
suitable place of Hi>}.)ulture. J nviting all 
bisliojiK, abbots, and nobility to assist 
him, he sent to Wolfrida, abliess of 
WilDm, to ^nu! with her nuns and ner- 
fonn the funeral rites with <lue solemnity. 
The noble company thus convened, 
beuig joined by a gre.i,t number of Die 
country iwojile, came to Wareliain, , 
where tho bisly, on liciiig taken out of 
the tomb in which it had lain three 
years, was found us fn-e from corrup¬ 
tion as on the <lay when it w:i# ]>lrua'd 
there : it was c.arried on a hicr to Kliaf- 
teshuiy. Among the roncoun»e of 
people were two poor lame itcrsons, who 
were cure* I on .approaching the bier. 
£lfrid% struck with icmorsc, prepared 


lojoin Dikfunendjirocessioii, lu>iiiiigDuis 
to make some atonciiieiit for her crime ; 
but lior utmost eifurts could not prevent 
Die Imrso slio mlo from ninning biwk- 
w'ards. She trird several honies, ladiig 
an intrepid lady; but not one of Dieiii 
would aulvaiice a stop; she then at- 
ternptiHl to go on foot, but with no liet- 
ti-r sueeasH. The royal corjwo was re- 
ceivol at Shaftesbury by the Abls'ss, 
and eiilombcsl at Die north port of tho 
principal altar, 

Juvoiiilo romlors, ny, and some of 
maturcr yciirs, may lio atarllod by 
the inslruini'iit. of |>unisIinK<nl which 
this stniiig-iuindi'il ungracious (|Ut'cn 
applied to licr son’s shoulders, and 
]V1r. Bnnkes bcncvolciDly oiilighU'ris 
those w ho may wish to know what 
sort of wax cnudlcs tlieso were 

A drawing-iDom wax candle could 
haolly inflict such a blow as to iiidticu 
Die subject of coiTectien to reiiienibur it 
during the rumaindcr of bis life, ami a 
chapel candle, even Dm daring H|iirit of 
Klfrida would not liave ventured to ap¬ 
ply to such a jmrpose. We must n- 
niembi-r that one )»f the noble inslitiitioiis 
of King Alfred being Dieii, and long 
afterwards, in force, Die lapse of time 
was measured liy the gi'adiial consump¬ 
tion of wax candles, and Klfrida, in fact, 
corrccl<-il her son witli the easlle cloek 
a weajiuii of no small weight and mag¬ 
nitude. 

And w'hich, Mr. Bimkcs might 
have added, must on this occasion 
have Ktrnrk to some piiT^iose. 

These tiine-rneasuriiig wiix candles 
were marked by ciicular lines of 
divers colours, ■wJiicli sorv'cd as hour 
indications, and they wero eoniinil ted 
by Alfnxl to the caro of llie keiijiers 
of his ebaiio], whoso olfiec it was to 
put him in mind of iliw iliglit of 
lime.* Wo ean fancy one of iheso 
oflieials addressing the eare-wom 
king, wearied witli Jioctnmul watch¬ 
ing, in tlio words of Borneo:— 

Night’s candles are burnt out. 

For defence of those lights Iho 
king had recourse to Iioni scraped 
very thin, for glass was then a great 
ranty in tJicso ialaiids. And ‘thus,' 
wiles our author, ‘ the royal Alfred, 
became inventor holh of (docks and 
lanterns.’ 

The monks gained largely by tliis 
step-mother’s tragedy, llm mur¬ 
dered Kdward was canoninod, and 
liad his three festivals yearly—March 


S]ielman. 
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IS, llie (lay of Jiia iiRHafiiiination; 
Ju'hniary IH, and Juno 20, tlw; days 
(111 wliifli Ills coq)Re was removed. 
'J’lic nuirderess made her peace with 
1 Ik: Church, if not ■with Heaven, in 
tlie usual way, by the foundation 
and rich endowment of tlie nunne¬ 
ries of Amesbury in Wiltshire, and 
Whoru’cl in Hampsldrc. The last- 
named religious house she selected 
as her abocle for her remaining years 
of penitence, austerity, and gliostly 
dread, took the habit of the order, 
and died, doubtless, in tlie odour of 
sanctity. 

This atniciouH murder prov«;d, in its 
CDiiHocjuuiices, to )>u the duuth-lilow of 
the Auglo-Siixoii (lyiKiHty, just after it 
had heeti raised liy King Edgar to a 
higli degree of renown, and ho had oh- 
taiiied for himself tin* title of the Honour 
and Delight of the English ii:ition. He 
wiis also Hiiniamed Edgar the Deueeahle, 
lieiiig HO well jirepared for war, that 
neither his own subjects nor other 
nations dared to disturb the traiupiillity 
of his doiuinions. His attention to 
maritiine aH’airs was the chief glory of 
his reign, and his fleet was at once so 
powerful and so well eontlueted, that it 
etleetually s»s*ured the coasts from all 
aggression. He retained also a perma¬ 
nent military forc»‘, comjmsed of Danes, 
nor does it appear that any jealousy 
;irosc from this circumstance amongst 
the uuissus of hiH Anglo-Ka.xon subjects. 
In the higher ranks it is true that some 
uneasiness was hdt, for we are told by 
the ancient chronielos, that these 
martial Dunes intnaluced as courtly 
fashions the habit of combing their 
hair once a day. wsishing themsulveH 
once a week, and freipiently cluingiug 
their vestments—manners which, though 
censured as etfeininate by the Aiiglo- 
>Saxon nolitt'.s, met with the decided 
approval of their wives and ilaughtem, 
the gny beauties of King Edgar’s 
court. 

Tliese tvori' not the only uecom- 
piiRiimontu w hieh the.se Lardancs iii- 
Inshieod, for they were, aa w'Orthy 
\\‘illiniu of Malmesburj'tolls us. the 
deepe.st of drinkers; and tlie Eng¬ 
lish took so kindly ki their tuition 
tluit ICiiig Edgar, by the advice of 
Dunatan of rod-hot tongs memory, 
put down many idehouses, sull’ering 
only one to be in a village or suiail 
I own, further ordaining tliat piius 
or nails should be fastened into the 
drinking cups and horns at stated 
distances, and that whosoever should 
drink In'jond those nuu'ka should 


be punished. Hence the old sayings, 
‘You’re a peg too high,’ or ‘a peg 
too low'.’ Drinking vessels so maracd 
are still extant. 

But the crown stained by the hlood 
of young Edward liad now devolved 
on a boy wiio was barely seven years 
old; and she who aspired to bo the 
regent of lus kingdom w'as red with 
murder, and blasted in cliaracter. 
Tlien ensued a period as calamitous 
as any tluit darkens the pages of 
our history. 

Tlie Danes, who had mven very 
little disturbance to the English for 
more than half a century, awoke 
from their lethargy; and stimulak’d 
hy the cowardly and sluggish charac¬ 
ter of Etlu'lred, who proved when 
lie grew up to manhood utterly un¬ 
worthy of the high jiosition to w hich 
his mother’s crime had raised him, 
again regarded this tempting country 
with rapacious eye. When this 
faineant, who has justly earned the 
title of the Unrea(ly, wa.s eonsidiT- 
ing. as well as such an animal could 
consider, how to opiiose tlic landing 
of the Danes, they w ere in the heart 
of the eountiy', and the pettifogging 
jirince could liud no better mode of 
getting rid of them than by pro¬ 
mised bribes, wbich he could not 

S ay w'hcn the day of reckoning earac. 

'he eonscipienee would have been 
patent to anybody but Etholred. 
They broke into ungovernable fury, 
and all the old tunber-built houses, 
monasteries, and ehurehes w'cro de¬ 
stroyed by the avenging torches of 
these fiery creditors. With the ex- 
(•(’ption of Corfe Castle, and a few 
other places similarly fortified, all 
Dorsetsliirc fell under the Danish 
yoke. 

The Danegcld of the year 1002 
eap])ed the climax of disgnico, and 
the whole kingdom trembled before 
the Lurd Danes, who received the 
shameful tribute. 

But though the people of this 
eoimtry may for a scosou be cowed, 
they are not so easily con(|uered. 
Irritated by the indignity of tlie tax, 
and their slavish jiosition, Etlielred 
found iliem ready for any means by 
wliieh they could shake olT the de¬ 
grading burthen. Cowards are al¬ 
ways cruel, and Etlielred suggested 
a general massacre of all tJie Danes 
in England. With wonderful sc- 
cresy of preparation this atrocity 
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waa carried into effect in a single 
day, and the sister of SvrovTi, wlio 
had married an Knglisli noulo, was 
included in the slaughter. Her 
brother spt'cdily avenged her luid 
his butchered countrymen,Inndedthc 
next year in Cornwall, marched to 
Exeter, wliich he utterly de.stroycd. 
and spared none of its inlmbitants. 
To tire and slaughter succeeded the 
famine of the year HJ()5, which, by 
tlutse wdio could find wliercwitluil to 
satisfy their hunger, was hailed as a 
blessing, bcca\ise, for a tii^u at least, 
it ex])clled the Hanes. But tliese 
marauders returned with returning 
prosperity, and in tlie year lt)14, tin* 
w retched Ethclred having fl(*d with 
his family to Normandy, Sweyn be¬ 
came E!mg of England. But his 
rule was of the shorb’st, for he died 
in tlie same year, and fugitive Ethel- 
red was, not without diiUculty, ])er- 
suiuled to return and occupy iiis tot¬ 
tering throne f(»r two miserable 
years, at the ex])iration of which 
time, and in 101(>, ho linished his 
ignoble reign. 

The brave Edmund, his iddcsL huii, 
was immedi.at(‘ly crowned in London, 
hut the gallantry of Ids spirit and all 
tho noble (.(iialitics of his nature won* in 
vain. Tlio curse of bloixlshcd socnifd 
to rest upon his house; his reign did 
not Continue for a year; he wa.s inur- 
dored by the contrivance of a traitor, 
one of his family, before the close of the 
year 1017. 

Edinuud loft two sons, neither of 
whom Huccoedod to the throne. The 
line of his descendants, excluded first 
hy Danish usurjiatiou, and afterwards 
hy the Nonnans, was rt*Htore<l hi the 
crown after tlie lapse of six hundrtsl 
years; but it vVas restored in that 
fate<l royal line, of whose destiny tliis 
ruined castle stands the inoriuraent—as 
it was the victim. 

During tjto reign of John, tJie 
castle again became a royal rosideneo. 
Here tlie felon king deposited liis 
treasure and regalia; here tlie jealous 
tyrant confined his stati* prisoners. 
When, in 12tl2, ho took the ‘pretty 
Arthur’ at the castle of Mirbel, in 
Poitou, lie captured many barons 
and above two hundred kni^its of 
Poitou and Guionne, who were in 


arms with the ill-fated priuee, his 
nephew. These, loaded with irons, 
lie distriliuted among the Nonnan 
and English prisons, where many of 
them perished under cruel treat¬ 
ment, ‘ and no few'er than twenty- 
two of tho noblest and bravest of 
them were stan’tHl todeatJi in Oorfe 
Castle.’* 

On the 15t.h of May. 1213, John 
rosigued England ami Ireland / to 
God, to St. Peter and St. Paul, and 
to Pope luuoeent and his succes¬ 
sors ;’ aud, afler doing humogo to 
Pandolph, tho Pope’s legate, com¬ 
forted himself by dragging Peter of 
Pomfret (whom lie had thrown into 
the dungeons of Corfo Castle, for 
projihesymg tliat ho would loso his 
erowu in this very year) at horses’ 
tails to Waroham, througli its 
stri'els, and boi’k again, and hanging 
him, with his son, on a gibbet erected 
w'ifliin sight of the castle. In 1215 
(Juno ID), he signed Magna Cliarla, 
hernme sullen, melancholy, aud de¬ 
jected accordingly, and retired to 
the Ish* of W'ight. 

'rim ne.vt year was the last of his 
wivteheil life. llo was now in per- 
])etuul motion, not knowing whither 
to go nor whom to trust. He tlierc- 
foro carefully avoided tigliting, and in- 
ei;s.mintly marched from pliwje to place 
to hre.'ik tho measures of his etmmicH. 
lie thought himself safest in the county 
of Noifolk, wlmro ho choso tho town of 
Lynn to seciiru his treasurus, including 
his crown and scoi>tro. ’riiis town ha<i 
expressed for him such atfection and 
loyalty, that as a mark of his gratitude 
he granted it great privileges, pieseuting 
to the first mayor his own sword, wliieh 
is aaid still to be preservixl ti^re. Ifowr 
over, fearing his treasures were not safo 
even in thi.s his favourite town, he re¬ 
solved to remove tliem into Lincohi- 
shire. Emiiaivouring to effect tJiis re¬ 
moval, he voiy narrowly escapcfl 
drowning with his whole anny, in tho 
large Marsh f)r Wash wdticli parts the 
two counties of Lincoln and Norfolk. 
.He had himself barely effected the 
crossing, together with a portion of bis 
forces, wlien the tide coming rapiiUy 
up the river Well-stream, the marsh was 
overflowed, arnl his baggage containing 
the ti-easurc, also tin' remainder of Ids 
tr'^sips and attendants, were swallowed 


* The mixtuieof demoniacal blood, to whicli the IMantigenet princes attributes] 
their paraxysms of fury, seems to have Ui'n of the stnaigest in John, whose out¬ 
breaks are describwl by Itichard of Duvwam, as something Isjyond anger. On such 
occasions he was terribly changed. Uis foreliead, like He^auntlet's, was corru¬ 
gated, his flaming eyes glistened and his colour became livid. 
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\i|» by Uifi watom. Ho arrivnl that 
tit SwitioMlioml wIk'k* Im' 

JliH vexation for the I^im 
tliiow liitn into a violent fovor, which 
lie ii'fj'mvated hy eating largely of 
|i('ti(:h(‘H. On the niorrow, ho wau 
c.urifMl on a litter to Seafonl OmUo, 
an<l tlicncc next day to Newark. Homo 
will have it that he was {loiHonoil by a 
monk of HwiiieHhcnd Ahhey, and Shak- 
H|>ean! h<M adopted thin tradition; hut 
till- eonUnnporary hiHtoriaiiH liave not 
attnhiited Itie end to Huch a c.anHe, nor 
is it anHorted hy iiuy one wlio wrote 
within mxty yeara of tliat time. 'Jlu) 
HtoricH <if hie being ^xneoiied are aUto 
various in thuir particidarM; the ono 
attrihutea the king'H death to the poieon 
extracted from a toad ]>ut into a clip of 
wine, the other to a dixh of jioisonud 
pearn, of which the monk wlio pri‘- 
Hcnted tliem ate three, which Wi'r<> not 
poi.soned, leaving all the rc.xt for tlie iwo 
of the king. 

'riuiM tlm enrious in ol»iluario8 
mny clKxt.so bohveon tlio fever, the 
in(lioe.8tioii, the lonii-ilrnoged jxwset, 
nnd the monk’s iienrs daintily spiced 
wilh the inunnn of St. Nieiiolns: xvo 
Ihink it pretty clear that King Jolm 
died of IVliu^na Cluirtii. 

AV^heti ireiiry tlie Tliird. wliosne- 
eeeded in tin* tenlli year of his nge, 
wns crowned ut CJ louce.<iter, under 
the allspices of the wise, brave, and 
honest Kurl of reinbrokc, who had 
so fuilld'ully served his niiserahlo 
master, John, and had been unani¬ 
mously chosen guardian of the young 
king, and proleetor, a pirtiou of the 
regalia was still at Corfe Castle; 
and Peter do Maulny, the constable, 
delivt'ri'd tJiero for the king’s use, 
on the donuiud of the now Protector, 
the eroviTt—a plain eirelo or chaplet 
of gold, and probably Sa.xou—^whieh 
i\as })laecd on his head. Heur)'’8 
second coronation, at a later period, 
was celebrated in ’Weslininster 
Abbey. The castle was now deli¬ 
vered to Perahrokc, nnd a fair pri¬ 
soner, the Princess Eleonora, who 
had ])nssod many sad years in Uio 
custody of her infamous luielc, was 
found laearcei;atpd. Here, too, were 
found, in addition to jewels and 
other valuables, large stores of mili¬ 
tary engines, wlxioli John had col¬ 
lected in the rain hope of subjugat¬ 
ing the barons nnd revoking the 
(ireat Charter, 

Hut the Protector died; and then 
cmnmeneod the troubles of the weak 
Henry. Peter do Maulny forcibly 


resumed possession of the castle, 
wdiich was held in such high i-onsi- 
deration by Simon do Mont fort nnd 
Ilia adhcrciits. that it was the thin! 
which they demanded to be ceded 
as pledges for tho future good con¬ 
duct of the king. 

Wliethcr the unfortunate second 
Edward enjoyed this castle as a re- 
sidi'nee is uncertain; but there is 
no doubt that, in his reign, it was 
j)ut into eomjdote repair at the ex¬ 
pense of tlie crown, and that it be¬ 
came his j^rison when the Queen and 
her paramour took the fallenmonarch 
out of tho honourable custody of 
Henry of Lancaster, to hand him 
over to the tender mercies of those 
sliames to knighthood, Maltravcra 
and Cronrimj'. Tlioae rnlliana re¬ 
moved him from Kenilworth Cu-stle, 
where he had passed the wilder 
under the wardship of his uncle the 
Marl, and huiTied the doomed pri- 
■aoner from place to place under 
cloud of night, that no one miglit, 
with certainty know his whereahout. 
Einst they brought him to Corfe 
Castle, then to Hristol Castle, whence 
ilie worthy eitizeiis would have de¬ 
livered him, hut his inhuman ki'cjiers 
got secnl of the scheme, and con¬ 
voyed him to Herkeley Castle, wliosc 
roofs soon rung with the 

Hlirieks of an agniiixiiig king. 

Brilliant as w'as tho reign of our 
third Edward, his early days were 
gloomy onougli. He must soon have 
aiseovored the nature of the con¬ 
nexion between his mother nnd ‘ her 
gentle lilortimerand the cruel po¬ 
sition in wliieh ho w as placed in her 
hands may, os Miv Bankes chai'i- 
tably observes, palliate the crimes 
into which ho was driven; ‘ but he 
must always, even in the brightest 
days of Jus triurajihant glory, have 
shuddered when he called to recol¬ 
lection the dark dawn of Ids splendid 
careerand if a public eondemnn- 
tion and osecution, the records of 
which exist, had not taken place, it 
would have been difficult to find 
credit for tho romantic story of the 
Earl 8f Kent. 

Of all the mysterious transactions 
of that day, none will appear more cv- 
tr.aordinnry tli.an that of whicli Corfe 
C.ostle was tlie scene. Tlie E.arl of 
Kent, brutlier to Edw.ard If., had no 
great gonins for public affiiirs, but was 
iiatur^ly sincere and generous. He 
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Jiad Riifferwl lumsplf to lio (leociviil liy 
tin* iirtinci'R of t^uw'n IsiiltolL-i, uixl 

joiii«Hl Ju*i‘ iiirainHl lii« owu lni>ti»pr, 
never kIio would have carried 

iiiatti'i-H HO far: when once t'ii{(agwl in 
the rehellioiiH |>arty, tho Ruddennews of 
the reviihition w<iiild not pennit him to 
iveeile. Tho disorderly behaviour of 
tli.-it (jueen, tho iusolonco of Mortimer, 
.and general ill conduct of pnldic atfairH, 
v.hieli cloiidi>d tho new reij^i, now 
hrniioht a dtH‘|i convietioa t<» his mind, 
of re|*eiitaiu'e for tho couino he hiul 
taken. 'I’oo j'enerous to conceal his 
feeliiigH, Isaliella and Afortimer n'HoIvist 
on his destruction, ruid, in order to jic- 
eoin|dish t)ii.s, they |)rc|):u-cd for him a 
most extrmirdinary snare. It is pro- 
Itablu tluit they found ininours already 
lifi'tlirough tin- kingdom, to tlie ctfoct 
that Kilward II. wa.s not dead; and 
u hethei- they lirst originated or only 
enllivated those reports, an o[iinion to 
that intent did prevail foi a long season. 

'I’wo persons, jiivtended friends, came 
to the I'hirl of Kent, and iitformed him 
that his Ill-other, Kdward 11., was still 
a prisoner in t'orfe Castle, strictly 
guaiiled. and siiflered to he seen by 
noneimt his domestics, who were guardeil 
with him. 'J'his ]iretendcd s(s?rct wils 
eoiilinned by tho testimony of soveral 
persons of distinction, including two 
bishops. Idle Karl of Kent had himself 
assisted at the private funeral of tho 
King, his blether, Imt he had not seen 
tin- body, .and might liave been deceived 
ill the obseiniic.s ; ho determimsl to n*- 
lease him, if he were still alive. About 
this time (saysStowl thutjueen Isabella, 
who boi-u an inveterate hatred against 
I'ldiiiimd I’lantagenct, Karl of Kent, 
one of tho King’s uncles, chiefly for tho 
Karl of Marche'M sake, to whose uniea- 
sonable pride tho noble 1 Vince's courage 
scorned to yield, began eanie-stly to in¬ 
form the King her son against him, ,a.s 
guilty of inatters*iiito which the subtle 
IVIortinicr had craftily ensnared the 
open- hcartei I gentleman. 

It may tv ell cxeitc' surprise how 
any man slipuld now be accused of 
ciideuvourmg to deliver tlic mur¬ 
dered king, who had been two years 
in a bloocK’- grave; but tlie arts by 
which the inuoeeiit Earl was led to 
his destruction were worthy of the 
fiends in human shape wlw invented 
them, and might Itave deluded^a less 
suspicious person. 

Mortimer, to canyon thedeluaion, 
is said to have appointed seVeraJ 
knights to mjiko shows, masks, oa^ 
fdher (fiV'mibns n]Km tho battle¬ 
ments and roofs of Corfo Cartlo, 
which the country pi^t)|>le obsming;' 


could not but imagine that some 
grind prince or king was theiv, for 
who.se pleasun* and honour these 
liageants were perfomiod. Tho 
rumour that tho old king was alive 
soon .spread, and at last , ns was de¬ 
signed, came with some show of 
authority to the ears of tlie lilnrl of 
Kent, who. in his desire to sift tho 
truth out. Old angled hunself more 
strongly in an error. 

The I'larl had n conliihnd, apreneh- 
ing friar, wliom he privily sent to 
tlie caslle wutli a eliarge to dive into 
tho matter. 

lie, at last, umlcv mm-h caution, with 
a great to-do, obtaining to lie lulmilttal 
into tbu ciiHtle, wuH even then, under 
Iin-tcnik-il fear, kept cIohc, all day, in 
tlie jiortcr’H lodge , but, at night, lieiiig, 
for more Mccurii,y, diHgiii.scd in lay habit, 
lie wa.s bnnight into tin* grc.at hall, 
wlicrc lie beheld one cloilicd in royal 
liabilinu'iitH, to pci-Hoiiatc a king, ho that 
the friar himself, cither deceived by the 
gliniiiu>riiig of llic lampH, or the diMtaiico 
wliich hi; wa.s foi-ccd to keep, or tlio 
Htrcngtli of ]ir<ijudiuc working upon hia 
fancy, ditl really talco him for the father 
of the young King, as ho Hat, with 
seeming imijcHty and princely attendants, 
at a royal Hujipcr. 

^^^letlu'^ the friar was an instru- 
mmit in tlie nlot, or was really per¬ 
suaded that Jie had seen the King, 
certain it is that ho couvineod tho 
Earl that ho had seen his royal 
brother alive and w^ell, at supiicr. 
Tlie generous Earl then declared 
with an oath that he would rescue 
the King from that unworthy eon- 
fin ement. 

It should be borne in mind that, 
wdiilc tho rumours were rife, tlio 
Earl, having occiLsioii to ^e at tlie 
court of Homo, had held a confer¬ 
ence at Avignon witli Popo John 
XXTI. on other matters, and after- 
w arils (loHiretl couiiHoi of his Holi¬ 
ness relative to Edward liis brothiT, 
llie lalo King, sinco it was current 
throiigli England tliat ho was alive 
and well. On hearing this, tho 
Popo commanded liiin, as ho valued 
his blessing, to help tow'ords tho 
Kuig’s (lehvorauce ti> tin* utmost of 
his ability, mving him and all Inn 
partakers menory absolution^ pro¬ 
mising to War tho olmrgcs or tho 
whole undertaking, and tlmnt(‘ning 
him with cxcommimieatirm if he did 
not nso ids best cndcarours for his 
hr&ihor’s right and liberty. 
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On the Earl’s return be aent his 
confidential friar to Corfe witli the 
rcHult nl)Ove state'd; and the Earl 
was further confirmed in his belief 
by the assertions of another friar, 
who rejoiced in the name of Dun- 
head. jVfafjie was os much credited 
by tlie aristocracy of tliat day os 
tablc-tuminj; is in this year of grace 
1S63, so that some of our earls and 
countesses must not smile if they 
shmdd clianee to hear or read that 
Dmihead, ‘ discoursing’ with the 
c-hivnlrous Earl of Kent, at Kensing¬ 
ton, told him ‘ that he had conjured 

a ) a .spirit which assured him that 
dword, the lute K ing, was still liv¬ 
ing.’ That tliis Dunhuod was one of 
Mortimer’s emissaries emi hardly bo 
doubted, wliatever may be thought 
of tlie other friar. 

The credulous Earl thus assured 
went to the castle, and there 
Spaku with tlm conHtiiI)lu tliereuf, Sir 
John Davorill, and, after ninny rich 
jireMentH, desiroil secinitly to know of 
him whetlier his brother, tlie lute King, 
was yet alive or dea<l, and if he were 
alive, that he might have a sight of 
him. Now this Sir John Daverill, being 
Mortimer’s creature, answered, that in¬ 
deed Ids brother was in health, and 
under his keeping, but that he durst not 
show him to any man living, since he 
was forbid, in behalf of tho King that 
now was, and also of the Queen-mother 
and of Mortimer, to show his person to 
any one whatsoever, exc»‘pt only unto 
them. 

No woodcock ever walked info n 
springe more contentedly than the 
poor Earl, who was so completely 
deceived tlmt he delivered to the 
constable a letter, desiring liim to 
bear it to his brother, which he 

K romisod to do, and carried it to 
lortimer. 

This letter, sealed with the Earl’s 
seal, began thus 

To tho nohlc knight, Edward of Caer¬ 
narvon, Edmund of Wooilstock, worship 
and reverence, wdth brotherly allegiance 
and subjection :—Sir knight, worshipfull 
and dear brother, if it please you, I pray 
heartily that you bo of good comfort, for 
I shidl 80 oidain for you that you shall 
soon come out of prison, and be delivered 
of that trouble which you are in ; and 
limy your highness understand that I 
have unto me assenting almost all the 
great men of England, with all their 
ap|iarel —that is to say, with annour 


and treasure exceeding much, for to 
maintain and help your quarrel so far 
forth, that you shall be King again, 
you were before, and thereto they have 
ail sworn to me upon a hook, as well 
prelates as earls and barons. 

All was accomplished. Mortimer 
immediately gave the letter to the 
Queen, who kid it before the King, 
her son, not without magnifring the 
peril which aw'aited him man his 
uncle’s prnolicos, and obtaining his 
leave to secure that prince’s person. 
The Earl was apprehended at Win- 
cliestcr, where the Parliament was 
assembled, unpeaehed, brought be¬ 
fore his peers, and his own letter, 
which he eould not disowm, produced 
against him. Defence, it seems, he 
felt to ho useless, hut said that seve¬ 
ral lords, among whom were tlie 
Archbishop of York and Bishop of 
London, were eoncemedin the ]ilot, 
and tliat they had assured lihn of 
fh e thousand men to assist in it. II e 
was condemned to lose his bend for 
the treason, and was brought out to 
die, in his twenty-eighth year, on tlie 
9th of Mureli, in the year 1329. Tlie 
head was ready, but where was the 
executioner I' The Earl was somueli 
beloved that the headsman who had 
hceu engaged slunk seeretly aw*ay. 
Hour after houriuvssed; noon, after¬ 
noon, ('veiling came, but no one 
could bo found to do the liorrid 
work. At lust, towards nightfall, 
the old resource of giving a con¬ 
demned criminal liis hfe upon con¬ 
dition of his taking that of a fellow- 
CTcaturc, was put in action —the 
Earl’s long agony was termmated, 
and his head rolled on tho scaSbld. 

An uuele and a father! on early 
death-load that for a yoimg king’s 
conscience; but a mother and her 
loving friend helped liim to bear the 
burden. Wherever tlierc is niis- 
cliief, the choicest wed^n in the 
armoury of tho prince of darkness 
is sure to be at tlie bottom of it, and 
we have only to ask with Quevedo’s 
honest functionary, ‘ "Who is she f’• 

The beautiful Countess of Kent 
was the mother of Richard II., and 
in hi» time Tliomos Holland, Earl of 
Kent, and Alicia his wife, near rela¬ 
tives of the King, possessed the 
castle, which they appear to have 
held unmolested through the 


* Fraser's Magazine for October, 1853, p. 416. 
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troubles that closed their unhappy 
kmsman's reign. Wlien they died, 
Henry IV. granted ‘ this royal pro- 

C to the head of the house of 
fort,* and in that family it con¬ 
tinued until tlio reign of Henry VI., 
when, though the war of tlic roses 
did not rca<‘h the castle walls, the 
owner was at last overwhelmed in 
the common ruin of the Lancastrians, 
and tlie castle, with the rest of the 
Duke’s forfeited estates, was granted 
to Geot^e Duke of Clarence. On 
his death—Mr. Bankes sticks to the 
Malmsey butt^—the castle and royal 
domains of Corfo revei'ted to tho 
Crown. 

When tho third Bichard fell at 
Boswortli, and 

Tho rose of snow 
Entwined with liur blushing foo, 

Ilenr}’’ VII. prepared Corfo Castle 
for the residence of his ipothcr, tho 
Countcs.s of Bichinond and Derby ; 
and a veiy good countess too. Slio 
erected tlic noble monument to her 
parents, the Duke and Ducliess of 
Somerset, that still graces Wim- 
borne Minster, and endowed in that 
town a scliool whicJi bears, most un¬ 
righteously, the name of tjuccn Eli- 
zalicth. Tho Count»‘8s outlived tho 
King, her son, but oidy for oue year; 
and at her death tho casth! again re¬ 
verted to the Crown, and became tlio 
property of Henrj' Vlll. 

Corfo Castle remained unapjiro- 

S riated by any favoured courtier 
urine the reign of the bluff King. 
All wl lio had w'on any favour in his 
eyes were intent upon tlio plunder 
of tho bags and lands of hoarding 
abbots; biit at hi.s death, and when 
the proud and'graaping Seymourf 
became protector, Corfo was added 
to the va.st amount of property, re¬ 
ligious and rwal, which this most in¬ 
dustrious of Earls liad a^T^umulated 
and w'as accumulatmg, till his high 
career terminated in blood on Tower- 
hill, in January, 1553; and so tho 
costlo again lapsed to the Crown. 

In Elizabeth’s time the castle was 


granted to a fortonate subject, and 
became a step in the advancement 
of the liandsomo Hatton, ere 
Tho seals ami maces danced Iwfore him. 

R>nx he was of a family more an¬ 
cient than wealthy in Nnrtliamptonshire, 
Being young and of a ooiuely taUness 
of body and amiable couiitoniuice, lie 
got into such favour that slie took him 
into her band of fifty gentlemen pim- 
siouers ; and afterwards, for his iiKslest 
sweetness of condition, into the number 
of tho gentlemen of her i'Vivy Chiunber ; 
made him captain of lier guard, vicu- 
chamberlain, and one of her Privy Coun¬ 
cil ; and histly mode him Lunl Chan¬ 
cellor of England, and honoured him 
with tho order of George. 

But he grew old and ailing—her 
Majesty snubbed him, and, as ho 
died unmarried, flic oastlo passed to 
his nephew, Sir William,J son of a 
sister of Sir Christopher. Sir Wil¬ 
liam left no eliildrei), and tho pro¬ 
perty came ultimakdy to his widow, 
the Lady Elizabeth Hatton, (buigli- 
ter of lliomas Cecil, Earl of Exeter, 
who beeamo the second wife of Lord 
Cliicf Justice Coke, to whose domes¬ 
tic liiippiness she by no means con¬ 
tributed, though she, as well as her 
Ix'autiful daughter, • the Lady Fran¬ 
ces,’ did, not a little, to tho scanda¬ 
lous chronicles of gentle King Jamie 
the Sixtli of Scotland and First of 
England, and of his unfortunate 
sou. 

This dashing lady was fond of fiehl 
sports, hawking especially, and, 
among other fasliionablu pursuits, 
was mucli addicted to necronuuicy. 

Ttio celebrated wizard, Forman, was 
said to be mucli in her coufidunce. Per¬ 
sons of both sexes, and of lUl ranks of 
life, resorted to him in large f uni hors, to 
consult his art in the marshes of Lam¬ 
beth, whore ho dwelt. He lulopted a 
nilo which confined the list of his in¬ 
quiries to those who liad Home degree of 
education ; for, in no case wouhl lie 
answer any questions, unless the in¬ 
quirers first wrote with their own hands 
, their names at length in a book, wliich 
he kept for this puiqioNo, and thus, by 
moans of these names, he had more than 


* The Earl <if Somerset. • t I^rl of Hertford. 

X 1588, wliich tlie aetrunoraer Koningslterg hatl foretold, an hundretl years before, 
would an admirable year, proiiucod the Spanish Annada, and Gorfe was now 
again to become a fortress. Cannon were for the first time mounted on its battle¬ 
ments, and the Queen, to encourage the gwid spirit which was abroad, gave a charter 
to the inhabitants of the castle and Imrough, conferring on them the same rights 
and privileges as those enjoyed by Uio inhabitants and barons of the Cinque [turts, 
including ^ light of returning two members to Parliament. 
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half of the greatofit pereonageB of the 
cotjii, ill liiB power. Tiiis hook was pro- 
iliici il ill court lit the trial of the mur- 
«l^•l•ers of Sir I’hoiiiiw Overbury, thoHO 
iiifainotiK jicreonH having coijKulteil For- 
iiiiiii on the Huhject of their horiilile dc- 
«ign, iiIho with regmil to their own ul¬ 
timate fate. Sir Aritliony Weldon, in 
Ids aimiHiiig memoir, tcllHUS ‘There was 
much iiiirtli made in the court upon the 
Hhowing this hook, for it was rcjiorted 
tlie fiint leaf my Lojil Coke lighted on 
he found Iuh own wife’s name.’ 

Upon lii.s clenlli Corfe Cnstlc bo- 
caino tlio jirtipcrty of Sir Jolm 
ilnnkoB, of whom Mr. Gorrnnl tlius 
writoH, in a Jottor to tin? Earl of 
StrafforJ, llu'n Ijord Wentworth, 
and Lord Ih’puly in Ireland:— 

Khali 1 tell youinelf how naiikes, the 
Attorney Cenei’al, hath hecui commended 
unto liiH Majesty-- that he exceeds I’acon 
ill elo([uenee, Chancellor Kllesmtac in 
judgment, and William Noy in law 
High praises. Pray Coil lie answers his 
expeetatioii that so praised Idiii. 

[t is not to 111 * wondered at lliat 
the widow and daughter of Sir Ed¬ 
ward Colfo should have taken ad¬ 
vantage of their hberty to dispose of 
Corfe. 

I’ho very entrance of this eastlo, with 
its massive harriers and ponderous port 
cullis, could hardly fail to lemiud the 
ladies of the (fiitchousc, in which eaeli 
Ilf them had passed a jiortioii of their 
time not very agreeably. 

The dragon’s teeth sown ii\ the 
last reign began now to spring nji 
into a sutlic-ienlly strong erop. 'J'lie 
most etiieient man in the King’s ser- 
viee had ireeiveil his first blow in 
l!u» following letter ;— 

Wentxvortli, — Certainly T should be 
much to btine not to aumit so gooi! a 
fiieiul as you are to speak with me, 
since I deny it to none that then' is not 
a just exception against it; yet 1 must 
freely tell you that the cause of thi.s 
desire of youm, if it be known, will 
Hither hearten than discourage your 
enemies, for if they can once find tliat 
you apprehend the dark setting of a 
storm, when I say no, they will make 
you leave to care for anything in a sihort 
while but for your fears; ami, helievo it, 
the mark.s of my favours that stop 
malicioii.s tongues, are neither places nor 
titles, but the litUe welcome 1 give to 
accusers and tlio willing ear I give to 
my seivants. This is not to disjiarage 
those favours (for envy flies most at the 
fairest mark!, hut to show their use, to 
wit, not to ijnell onvy, but to reward 
service, it heiug truly so whim the 


master, witliout tlio servant’s im|vir- 
tuiiity, does it; otherwise, men jinige it 
to proceed more firuii the servant'.s wit 
than tho master's favour, i will end 
with a rule that may serve for a states¬ 
man, courtier, or a lover, ^—never make 
a defence or apology laifore you lie 
.accused. Ami so I rest your as.<iured 
friend. 

CHAKr.E.S P. 

l.lndhurst, 3rd Sept., 1630. 

Prynne had now (lfi:I7) twice lo.st 
Ills ('urs ; bo liail them sewn on again 
after tlie first exeision. But tlien* 
was a good time coming for him and 
his friends. 

Land and his surplices liad 
ecived more lliau ouc nide liint; ami 
ill his diary the Archbishop wTites 
(101.0) 

Ociiihfi- 27 , Simon nn<l Jiuh'.; 
Ere. —1 Averit into my upper study, l.> 
see some maiuiseripts which I wa-i 
sending to Oxford. Tn lh.it stndv 
hung my piAure, taken by the life, and 
eomiiig in, 1 found it fallen down n|ion 
the face, and lying on the floor, the 
string being broken by w'hich it hanged 
against the wall. 1 am almost every 
day thicateiied with my ruin in Parlia¬ 
ment. Cod gr.ant this he no omen' 

Ihccmhci-lii, ErUUm.-'-l was accused 
by till! House of Cummuns for high 
treason, witliout any particular charge 
laid against me. Mr. JlloUcs was the 
man who brought u]) the measage to 
the Louis. iSooii after, tho charge w.as 
lironglit into the Up[>or Hou.se by Scots 
coiinnissioijers, tending to |>u)Vo me an 
incendiary, upon which I w.as jiresciitly 
committed to the gentleman usher. 1 
was permitted to go in his company to 
Lanihetli, for a hook or two to reail in. 
i stayisl at Lamhetli till tho evening, to 
avoid the gazing of tho people. 

On (he 22ud of March in tlio next 
year the Earl of* Strafford was 
brought to trial; all know with what 
result:— 

Tlie populace at first interruptoil his 
dying sjiecch with insults,ihut his de¬ 
meanour and Ins voice so touched u}>on 
the generous feeling inherent in the 
British chai-acter, that when he had 
coucludud his speech and his prayer, 
there did not appear to be one ruflian 
left in the multitude, except the brutal 
liireling wlio performed the execution. 

‘ Tlie Iftailsman’ (says the Th'ue Relation 
of the manner of the Exeeation of 
Thomae, Earle of Strafford, published 
at the time), ‘ letting fan the fatall oxc, 
caught up his head, and showed it to 
all Uio {Kaiplii; his eyes rolled up and 
ilowne, hut his bisly stirred very UtUe; 
but the bloudy executioner is to be ad- 
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ininMl at, for lin langhod whilst he had 
thi! head ill his haud.' 

Carle tlirows no little doubt on 
flio celebrated l<*tter, dated from tl»o 
Tower, May 4, 1041, and delivered 
to the King, in tho name of the 
Earl of Strafford, expreasing hi« re¬ 
solution to give up Jiis life witli all 
the elioerfulnesfl imaginable in tho 
just aeknowledgmont of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s exceeding favours, and for 
tlwi prosjierity of liia saerod person 
Olid the commonwealth, &c. If Mr. 
Siilney Wortley Montague, second 
sou of Edward, tlio tirst Earl of 
Sandwich, is to bo credited, ho had, 
according to Carle, been assured by 
William, son of tho groat Earl, that 
uhen he was admitted to visit Ids 
fatlu'v the night before the execution, 
upon occivsiou of tho condemned 
Earl’s advising him to a private life, 
lo have nothing to do w^th courts, 
and alleging his own melancholy case 
ol‘ being gi\cn up a sacrifice to party 
rage and malice, after all his merits 
and stTvices to the Crown, as an in¬ 
stance how little dependenoo was to 
he had upon them, he could not help 
expressing his wonder at those com- 
jilaints of being given up, and then 
mentioned the affair of tho letter, 
and the consequences thereof. His 
father, he said, received tho account 
u ilh all the surprise imagmable, and 
declared to liim very solemnly ‘ that 
he had never wrote any such letter; 
and that it was a pure forgeiy of his 
enemies, in order to misguide the 
King lo consent to his death.’ 

It is ditficult to deal with historic 
doubts, but we incline to agree uith 
Mr. EanJees tlmt— 

The story of tiunl Strafford’s last 
letter to the King will probaldy con¬ 
tinue to he received as related by Hume 
HiidotlierH; nor is it easy to conceive 
such an extent of villany as tho alliga- 
lion contained in Carte's history im¬ 
plies ; and yet it has always apijearvd 
inoonsistent with the truly nobJo oha- 
raoter of the Earl of Strafford that ho 
should make a generous offer of bis 
life to the King, and afterwanls utter 
iSpiuiijefeM when he found that the offer 
^ bitb was acted upon. • 

imd the Parliament were 
IKx^q: ai|i dea^y strife, and tho coming 
wna to reap the bloody 
began to show himself 


in the field as one Hlwt would sett 
well at the mark.’* 

The first time I ever took iiotioo of 
Mr. Cromwell (says Warwick) was in 
the very lieginniiig of the Parliament 
held in November, 1(140. 1 came into 
the house one morning, and perceived a 
gentleman K})uaking, whom 1 knew not, 
ver^ ordiuorily apjMurellud ; for it was a 
>Lun cloth suit, which seemed tu have 
)een mode by an ill otmutiy-tailor ; his 
linen wtui |>liiin and not very olean; and 
I rementber a sput'k or two of blotsl 
upon his little band, which was not 
much huger than his collar. His hat 
wiw without a bat-band. His stature 
was of a gotxl siise; his sword stuck 
close to his sidu; his oouiitenanoe 
swollen and reddisli, his voice 8bar|> and 
untuneable, and his eloquenoe full of 
fervour. For the subject iiiatter wouhl 
not bear much of nuison; it being on 
behalf of a servant of Mr. Pryiuie’s : 
I sincerely profess it lessened niiieb niy 
reverence untet that gneit ooniieil, for 
this gentleman was veiy mnch heark¬ 
ened to. 

^Vliy wns lie hearkened to in his 
plain suit, little blood-specked baud, 
and not over-clemi linen P lleeause 
he was terribly in earnest; because 
tho cup of billernesB was full to 
overflowing; because his 8j)irit was 
strong in him, and ho fell that the 
plain cloth suit—tho cloth of frieze 
—^would one day bo an overmatch 
for the cloth of gold. 

As tho civil w'lur spread, tho coailcfl 
and strong places, such as Corfe 
Custlo and Basing IIousc, became of 
no small imtmrtonco, and tljo funner 
was for a long time loyally kt‘])t 
against all comers by an heroic lady, 
\idioso‘namo will go down to pos¬ 
terity witli that of Um •elebrated 
Countess of March, kuow'n in Scot¬ 
land ns lilavh Agws, who gallantly 
and successfully defended the Castm 
of Dunbar against tlie Earl of Salis¬ 
bury and his English army. 

Ijady Baukes, the wife of Sir John 
Bankes, the lauded Ationioy-Gene¬ 
ral of former years, and at the time 
to wliich wo now allude Cliief Jus¬ 
tice* of tho Common Pleas, and one 
of his Majesty’s most honourable 
Privy Council, was a da^hter of 
the ancient family of the Hawtreys 
of Ilislip, Middlesex. They were of 
Norman descent, and came to Eng¬ 
land at tho time of the Conquest. 


* Sir Philip Warwick’s Memoirs, 
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Sir John had received commands 
from till* King to attend him at York 
in Eaflt(>r Tcrnn, 1042, and had leave 
from the two houaea to obey. The 
1)rcaeh between the King and the 
Parliament growing wider daily, 
Lady Bankes retired with lier chil¬ 
dren and family to Corfe Castle, and 
there they remained in peace all the 
winter, and a great part of the spring 
tintil May, 1043, about which time 
‘the rebels,’ as the forces under the 
command of Sir Walter Erie, Sir 
lliomas Trenchard, and others are 
designated by that loyal diurnal, 
‘ The Mereunus Ilusticus,’ had pos¬ 
sessed tliemselves of Dorchester, 
Lyme, Mcleombe, W ey moutli, W are- 
hoin, and Poole (Portland Castle 
having been treoehcrously delivered 
up), so tlmt Corfe Castle alone re¬ 
mained in obedience to the King. 
It was of great importance to secure 
a fortress whose adilitiou would make 
the whole sea-coast for the Parlia- 
mcjit, and a j)lan for securing it was 
aeconlingly laid. 

Tlio Mayor and Barons of Corfe 
Castle had, it seems, permission 
from the lord of the castle to course 
a stag on May-day, a soli'mnity 
which drew forth the gentry of the 
island and a great concourse of 

! people. Some troops of horse from 
ilorehestcr and other places came 
into the island ostensmly for the 
hunting, but with veiy thlU'renl 
gome in view, for it occurred to t hem 
tliat it would be no dillieidt matter to 
surpriso the gentlemen during the 
hunt, and then take tlie castle. 
Forowarnod is forearmed. The news 
of their coming dispersed the himters, 
spoiled tfio sport, and Lady Bankes 
gave orders for the safe custody of 
the castle gates, and to keep them 
shut. The troopers having missed 
their game on the hills, came, some 
of them, to the castleunder a prctenco 
of uTsliing to see it; but entrance 
lu'ing denied tliem, the common 
soldiers confirmed the common re¬ 
port by using threatening language, 
and words implying intention of 
taking the castle. The disgusted 
commanders utterly disavowed any 
such thought, and denied that they 
luwi any such commission; but the 
wise lady, thinking that such visi¬ 
tors were letter out than in, kept 
her gates closed. Nay, she to^ 
occasion to call in a guard to secure 


the castle against any design of the 
rebels. 

Tlio t.'tking in this guard, as it ifcured 
her at home, so it rendered her minj^cted 
abroad; from thenceforward there was a 
watchful and vigilant eye to idl her ac¬ 
tions ; whatsoever she sends out or sends 
ill is suspected; her ordinary provisions 
fi>r lier family are by fame multi]>lied 
and reported to be more than double 
what iiiileed they were, as if she now 
liad an intention to victual and man the 
castle against the forces of the two 
Houses of Parliament. I*reHently letters 
are sent from the Committee'at r<X)le to 
demand the four small pieces in the 
castle, and the pretence was, liccause the 
isliuiders conceived strange jealousies 
that the pieces were mounted and put on 
their carriiiges. Hereupon the Lady 
Bankes despatched messengers to Dor¬ 
chester and Poole, to entreat the coni- 
missioners that the small pieces might 
remain in the castle for her own defence; 
and to ta>e away the grouiul of the 
islanders' jealousies, she causeil tin* 
jiiocos tp he taken off their carriages 
ag.'iiu: hereupon a promise was made 
that they should be to her possc^ssion. 
But there passed not many days before 
forty seamen (they in the castle not sus¬ 
pecting any such thing) came very early 
in the morning, to demand the pieces; 
the liwly in person (early it wjts) goes 
to the gates, and desires to sec their 
warrant. Tliey prtsluced one, under 
the hands of snnie of the coinmisHioners, 
but insti-ad of delivering them, though 
at tlie time there were but five men in 


tho castle, yet these five, as.sistisl 
by tlm maid servants, at their huiy’s 
coiumaml, mount these pii'ces on their 
carnages again, and loading one of them, 
they gave fire, which snuill thunder so af¬ 
frighted the seamen that they all quitted 
tho castle, and ran away. ITiey being 
gone, by beat of druiu she .summons help 
inbi tho castlo, and upon the alarm given, 
a very considerable guard of tenants 
and friends came in to her assist¬ 
ance, there being witlial some fifty 
arms brought into the* castlo from 


several parts of the island; this guard 

was kept in the castle about a week. 

During this timo numy threatening 

letters wore sent unto the lad^, 

her wlrat great forces shoiikt'^ihe ‘flW'. 

to fetch them if she 

means be persuaded to 

to dep.ive her of her 

most of them being 

abuuts, they threaten 

ptjse the «lelivery of ihein. 

fire their houses; pveflen^ 

came to the castle, there 

wring their hands, and wi& ^^llljaBONus 

oratory persuade ^eir huBbuid* to 
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homo, and not by saving otliors to cx- 
{M>wt their own houBi's to 8[H)il and ruin. 
Now to reduce the c.i8Uo into a di«- 
tio««e<l condition, they did not only in- 
temipt two hundre<l weight of powder, 
provided waiiiht a siege, but they inter¬ 
dict them tne liberty of common markets. 
Proclamation is made at Wareliam that 
no lieef, beer, or other provisions should 
be sold to Lady Bankes, or for her use; 
strict watches are kept Uiat no mesnen- 
should pass into or out of the castle. 
£«in^ thus distressed, all means of vic- 
tuaSing the castle l>eiug taken away, 
And being but slenderly furnished for a 
siege^,either witli ammunition or with vic¬ 
tual, at but they came to a treaty of 
composition, of which the result wim, 
that the Lady Bankes should deliver u]> 
three or tour small pieces, the biggest 
tvirrying not above a throe-pound bullet, 
.Hid tiiiit the rebels should penuit her to 
injoy tile c-astlo and arms in it, in jieaee 
and (|uietnesa. 


N 0 experienced general could have 
acted with more sagacity than this 
lady. The paltry pieoes being given 
up, her onemieii^wiught th£ ilu'y 
might possess of tho 

castle at any i!»laxed in 

ilicir vigilance, and iiluteed of the 
iiiterdiet, Lady BoalcoS had now 
only to ask ana have, and unproved 
I lie occasion byfumishirwtlie strong- 
bold with provisions ofaU sorts, a 
hundred and a-half of powder, and a 
•piantity of match in prmiortion. 
On the aflvance of Prince Maurice 
and tho Marquis of Hertford to¬ 
wards Blandford, she sent a mes¬ 
senger to tliem, signifying her con¬ 
dition, the importance of the place, 
and desiring their assistance. Wliore- 
iipon they sent Captain Lawrence, 
son of Sir Edward, to command iu 
chief; but as he was w ithout a com¬ 
mission, ho could not command 
money or provisions to bo brought 
iu until it was too late. 

There was^ besides, in tlie castle, 
Captain Bond, a trusty old soldier. 
The place wm first attacked by be¬ 
tween two tod three hundred horse 
ind pieces of ordnance, 

jrom tJie hills on the 
.four lioiues in the 
iegers then mim- 
_ , _ Iwrtle m vain, ana for 

. titae it. On a misty 

Walter 



Erie, throe captains, and botwerti 
five and six liundred men tlirew 
themselves into the town, and ('om- 
mcneed operations in earnest, bring¬ 
ing with (hem a demi-oannon, a oul- 
verin, and two saeros. 

Then follows lui account of tho 
siege, and of the usual methods of 
exeitiug the soldiery with promise 
of plunder, &c. 

Wlien all tliesu arts took noeffbot, then 
they fall to stratagoins and engines; ono 
they call the ‘sow,’ and the other tho 
‘liuiu',’ lieing made with Imarda lined 
with wool to dead the shot/ Tho flrst 
that moved forward was the sow, but 
not lieing musket proof, she cast nine of 
eleven of her farrow; for tho inuskoteem 
from this castle were so good marksmen 
at their legs, tho only part of all their 
IxHiies left witliout deluncu, that nine 
ran away as well as their broken and 
battered legs would givo them leave, and 
of the two which neither knew how to 
nm away, nor well to stay for fear, ono 
wiis slain. I'liu lioar, of the two (a man 
would think) the v.aliaiiter creature, hihi- 
iiig the ill siicui'Hs of iliu sow iu cast her 
litter bcfoio her time, durst nut ailvanue. 

Tiie cost of this Boar and Sow- 
engines Boraewiiat similar to the 
Xt^oivri (tesludo) of the Greeks, and 
anollicr engine of theirs cxmiposod 
of boards, lute the Homan Pluteus, 
—appears among the (‘harges upon 
the Dorset county rate for tho year 
1643 

July 7. For boartls, hair, and wool, 
for making a sow against the 
Castlo . ... £2 3 4 

July 12. For three truckle 

whuebi for tho sow ..000 

W. Stewart Hose, addressing tlio 
castle, thus rommemorates the on¬ 
slaught luid defeat in his poem on 
tho ueutli of Edward the Martyr:— 
Tlieu when you rear’d, mid sap and 
siege. 

The banner of your ligbtfiil liege, 

At your hbu-captaiu's call: 
Who, inii'aclo of womankind! 

Lout mettle to tho meanest hind 

'fliat mann'tl her castle wall. 

Wliat time the banded zealots swore, 
Long foil’d thy banner’d towers before, 
Their fearful entrance made. 
To ra'ise thy walls with plough and 
harrow, 

Yet oft tho wild sow cast her farrow, 

And well the boar was bay’d.* 


is related of Black Agnes, who, when the battering engines of 
I ftoAii massive stones on the battlements of the castle of Dunbar, caus«<l 
I- As n in soom, to wipe away the dust with their handkerchi^; and 
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But to contimio the account of 
tlio sicf'e 

Tlio moHt OilvaiitagoouR part of their 
hatturioH waH the church, which they 
without fear of profanation UBod, not 
only -M tlioir rampart hut their rendez- 
voUH; <jf the 8uq»lice they made two 
HhirtH for two Wfldieni; they liruku down 
the organ, and made the ])ipea serve fur 
ciiHCH to hold thcii powder and shot; 
and not being furniHhed with muHketd>ul- 
letH lli(w cut off the lead of the churcli, 
and roUed Up anti shut it without ever 
caHting it in a mould. Hir Walter an<l 
tho ctiininiUKlurH were oamcHt to jircHH 
forwanl the soldiorH, hut os prodigal aa 
they were of tlio hloiKl of the ciuniuon 
HolilierH, they were sparing enough of 
their own. It was a general observa- 
tioii that valiant Hir Walter never wil¬ 
lingly exjioHcd hiiuRclf to any hazard, 
for being by chance endangered with a 
biillet-Hhot through bin coat, aftcrwanlH 
he put on a bear’s skin; and to the 
eternal honour of the knight’s v.ilour be 
it reconled, for fear of inusket-shot (for 
othein they had none) he wa-s seen to 
creep on all four on the sides of the hill 
to keep himself from danger. • * * • 
Heing anned with drink, they now 
resolve to storm tho castle on all siiles 
and apply their scaling-Indtlers, it 
being ordered by the leailere (if I may 
without a solecism call them so that 
stood behind, and did not so much as 
follow) that when twenty were eiitereil 
they should give a watcli-word to the 
re.sl, and that was ‘Old Wat,’ a word 
ill ehoNi-n by Sir Watt Krle, ami eon- 
sidering the biisiness in hand, little bel¬ 
ter than oinimms, for, if 1 be notdeeei ved, 
tile hunters that beat bu.slies for tlie 
fearful timorous liaro call him Old 
Watt.’ 

Tlorc again Morcuriua is confirmed 
by the chargea on the county rote 
for 104*^:-- 

August 2.—For a firkin of hot waters 
for tho soldiers when theyscaleil tho 
eastle.12 0 

But to return to the aiogc 

Being now pot-valiant and possessed 
with a borrowed courage, which was to 
evaporate in slceji, they lUvide their 
forces into tw’o parties, whereof one 
assaults the middle ward, defended by 


valiant Captain Lawrence and the greater 
part of the soldiers; tiie other awciiilts 
the upper vrard, wliicli the Lady Ikuikes 
(to her eternal honour he it spoken) with 
her daughters, women, and five soldiers, 
undertook to make goo<l gainst tho 
rebels, and did bravely perform wliat 
she undertook; for by heaving over 
stones and hot omlrers, they nqiellcd tlie 
relwls, and kept them frmn clinihing the 
ladders, thence to throw in that wiSjPra 
which eveiy rebel hml already ' ISfl 

hand. Being repelled, and oainag fil' 
this siege and this assault loci and ^uri 
an humlred men, old Sir Wat^ Ihsi^IW ‘ 
that tho king’s Ibrces were ckIwMMmL 
cried, and ran away ciyi^, laayi^ 
•Sydenham to conimaud in chief, to brin[g 
oiftlio ordniuice, .anmuinition, ami the 
nimaiuder of the aimy, who, afraid to 
appear abroad, kept sanctuary in the 
ohurch till night, meiuiiiig to sup and 
run away by starlight: hut supper being 
ready and set on the tablo, an alann was 
given that thehxnfftlcwoes weru coming. 
This new&i<g{fc smkf Sydenham's sto¬ 
mach; all ihii' nctivi&m was but messes 
of meat-sot, b<|fCTtsMt2)9 n^nlchres <>f lliu 
dead: he tiMiVea hie Isrt^py, ammuni¬ 
tion, ohd (wHlllh 'Wltit ^hese men is some¬ 
thing) a gdod kutom^etitd hut away tii 
take bo||)t for F^(Me| %imi^like\vise at 
the horse to tin- 

next takeiiB,. inddif'jitet d»y proved good 
prize to tlvs eoldiei^ df ihe castle. 'J'iuis, 
after six weeks’ sirm tfiege, this castle, 
the desire of the rebels, the tears of i>li[ 
•Sir Watt, and the key of those parts, by 
tliu loyalty and brave rc'jolution id this 
Iionoiirable lady, the valour of Captain 
Lawrence, and some eighty soldiei-s ^by 
the loss only of two men), w;i.s delivervd 
from the bloo<ly intentions of these mer¬ 
ciless rebels, on the fourth of August, 
1643. 

Tho fu^ with ■«lucli tlic caatlc of 
Sir John Bankes was attacked at this 

5 articular time arose from his cou- 
iict on tho summer circuit. Pre¬ 
siding at the Salisbury assizes, lie 
had, in liis charge to the grand 
denounced tho Earl of Ess^ 
Manchester, and others, tm w 
higli treason for coatmuing ,wit|pM 
ajjainst the King, to jri 
Bities he had liberal^'.. 




wlicn the Esud of Salisbury commanded a huge military engine^ 
advanced to the foot of the walls, slie, in a scoffing rhyme, advh^; 
fare of his sow, for she would nuike iier farrow her pigs. She 
etiomious piece of rock should be discharged on the engine, 
.another occasion, on arrow shot by an aivher of her train 
English knight through his complete suit of armour. ‘ Thi 
tiring pins.' said the gallant Ean of SaUsbnry, in stem aduti 
‘ Uie coimtess’s love-sliafts pierce to tho heart.’ After a i 
weeks the siege was abandoned by the English troops. 
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For tliifl act, by an ordinance of the 
rarliamont, he forfeited all property, 
MU well real as personal; iuid ror lua 
eliarffo to the fjrand jury waa pro¬ 
claimed a traitor to the state. 

The circuit was now tomiiuated; 
and when Chief .Insticc Baukes re- 
t untod after his lonjj absence, ho waa 
w elcomed l)v his heron'w ife in the 
cuatle which she had saved, and 
found the. kind's forces in the west 
in the ftill tide of suceess. In July, 
Sir William "Waller hud been totally 
defoatotl at llouiulawny Dowm, and 
Bristol'had Burrondcrod to tho fiery 
Kmxjrt. 

In the precedin'' month, on tho 
18th of Juno, Hampden had boon 
mortally wounded in the slcirinish 
of the Cimlf^-o\ o-lield. A elergy- 
111,111 of a neij'hliourinf'iiarish sent 
llie iiitellii'euco to tlie Kind’s 
((iiarters, and Sir Philip Warwick 
intriHluced tho mcBsongc/sinto the 
royal pre8cm*c, ‘I found,' says 
Warwick, ‘tho Kin;; would' hai'o 
8(‘iit him over any chinuPgeon of his, 
if any liad been wanting. In Lon¬ 
don the pnrliamontary 3 partj' was in 
groat, dilfieulties, and republican 
priueiples were openly avowed by a 
f('w. Harry Martin was sent to tho 
'J'owor for Ivis bold nttcranoo* of 
what ninny secretly felt nnd wwhod, 
l»ul not long to remain there incar- 
i-cratt'd. The Indopondoiits began 
tt) menace the Presbyterians, and 
tlic* (hiring onthu-siasm of the former 
liroke forth in declarations indicat¬ 
ing tlie most extreme measures. In 
Loudon tho puljiit drum was again 
vigorously b(>nt to rouse the fainting 
spirits of the populace, and the me¬ 
tropolis -was fortified. 

On the lOlh of August, the King, 
witli his triumphant, army, arrivcil 


before Glonocstor; that city saved 
London, and tho King lost three of 
his noblest, suiijiorttirs by the deaths 
of Lord Falkland, the Karl of Car¬ 
narvon, and the Earl of Sunderland. 

The qui'en had now fled to France, 
and tho tide of the royal sueoesa 
began to ebb in the west. Corlb 
Castle waa almost the only plaeo of 
strength between l?xeter audljoudon 
whicli still held out for the royal 
enuso; and lauly Bankes, eueom- 
])assed by tlweats and ihiiijwrs on 
every side, had before her tlie jiro- 
spoct of a second gloomy wuil(»r, 
which hail haixlly set in wlu'ii U(»r 
husband, the Chief tliistice, unex¬ 
pectedly died at Oxford.f 

The new year waa usheri'd in by 
the execution of the Hotliams, father 
and son, for treason in communii'at- 
iiig ivilh tho queen. On tlie :Jrd 
.Taniiary, in this year,J the ordinanee 
for abolishing the Book of Coinuiou 
Prayer was passed; and, on tho 
loth. Laud was beheaded.' On tho 
14th of June, tlie decisively crushing 
battle of Nnseby was fought, but 
some plneea held out yet. 

I'lie royal banner still floated over 
Corfp Castle and tho uidowed hi*- 
roine; but it waa now in a state of 
blockade. 

On tlie 15th of August, Sherhorno 
surrendered to tluj parliamentary 
forces; on tho 14th of Oc.tober, 
Basing llousi' was biktm; on tlio 
2Htli, tlie blockade of Exetor was 
completed, and orders were sent for 
more efte('livn ojierations against 
Corfe Castle to Colonel Bingham, 
governor pf Poole. 

But the age of chivalry was not 
gone,§ and perhaps there %a8 no 
more gallant I'xpedition during tluj 
whole course of the civil war than 


* That it w^ better that otic faiuily" - .and he confcsNcd tliat ho alludtxl to tho 
n) 3 ral one—should Iio destroyed, rather ttuin tho whole jwoplo. 
t 28th Doc. 1«44. X 1645. 

$ lltuagh tlie palmy days of heraldry were butt waning, the Mumblazons of 
that day made on expiring elFort whicli would- have done (u%dit to the painient of 
the Hhieldji of the Iwen who wimt against Thobes. Tlius, ‘ T/u Earl of Cmr- 
tWtmm had fiw his device, ’ says Tlios. Blount, g*;iit., ‘ a lyon depaiiitc'l, juid six dogs 
baytitqi or haying at him ; one (}f the six wiu* bigger than tlie rest, from whoso 
asntjk issued ft littlo scrowcil, on wh|cb was writUni ‘ Kimbolbrn ’ the. other dogs 
Midi. the name of one of tin'five accuHrx] irioiiib(>rs. The Lord (f/offen/’ua; figured 
:»iaii.i]j|po(aed by a crescent: the motto fnjin the sun ‘Quid si rofidsoro?’ From 
e ibottu ran : * V» Comibus nieis.* A gnwK insult this on tho nuttri- 
of the Earl of Essex, wlin, having married two wives in muxiessinii, 
to divorce them Isith. ^ir Tluomm I/uJce (the orijdnid of 
‘ft Bible and a.ma]> of London.’ With many more for the 
IqittBpiiliKii butt fidea^ diowing the rancorous spirit that pa'vailed. 
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that undertaken on the 29tb of 
January, 1246, by a young officer 
who Hingularly enough boro the 
name of Cromwell. 

Uoariiig of the distreniicd condition of 
u widowed liuly abut up with her daugh- 
tera in a cloaely besieged caatlo, he re- 
Holvud to make an effort for their relief. 
Accompanied by a troop which partook 
of the gallantry of their commander, 
numbering a hundred and twenty men, 
he aet out, j)robably from Oxford, and 
marching with a degree of rapidity which 
anticipated all intelligence of his design, 
he passed through tlic quarters of Colo¬ 
nel Cooke undiscovered, and came to 
Wareham; the scarfs of Fairfax hail re¬ 
placed their own; the. sentinels saluted 
tlie officer os he passed; and he rcxle 
with his troop into the town, and directly 
up to the governor’s house. The gover¬ 
nor, aware that no such troop was ex- 
peeteil, took the ala^it and barricaded 
his lodgings, firing from thence upon his 
assailants. They had not much time to 
bestow on this attack ; therefore, in ortler 
to bring the contest to a conclusion, they 
set fire to a house in the vicinity, which 
stood near to the powder magaidne; and 
the governor, finding it necessary to 
avoid this new danger, consented to yield 
hunself a prisoner, and was carried, to- 
getlior with two committee-men mounted 
behind some of the triunqdiant troopers, 
to the foot of Corfe Castle. Here a largo 
force wjw <lrawu out to oppose their fur¬ 
ther ]>rogress, but tlic gidlant bearing of 
this littlo troop, and the besiegeii shout¬ 
ing their welcome from the walls, pre¬ 
pared to sally forth if a contest should 
oommonce, induced the besiegers to give 
way. The gallant band occomplislied 
their pur()osc; and whilst tendering their 
sorvicos to the lady, they presented also 
for her acceptance the prisoners they 
hiul so gidlantly captured. 

Tlie (jjjoct of this chivalrous action 
was probably an oft'er of escape to the 
laditis from the castle; it was not, h^-* 
ever, accepted; and in their return these 
brave men, surrounded by superior 
forces, and not acquainted wdth the 
country, sustiuned a defeat from Colonel 
Cooke; Colonel Cromwell and some of 
his troopers wore taken prisoners, others 
of tho trimp escaped in various directions, 
and a portion of tliem returning found a 
refuge within the castle walls. 

But tbo end was at hand, and 
treachery did what open force could 
not do. 

The course of events shifted rapidly 
now, and though the loiiy of the caatlo 
wiis still as intrepid ns at first, it was 
Hot BO with all who were anmnd her. 
The captive governor of Wareham pre¬ 


vailed on Colonel Lawrence, hitherto so 
trustworthy, and still thought to be so, 
not only to cotmive at bis escape, but 
to accompany him in his flight. And 
there was within the walls another 
traitor, whose conduct was still more 
base, and his treacheiy far more fatal 
in its consequences. Lieutenant-Colo¬ 
nel Pitnmn, an officer in the. garrison, 
had served under the Earl of tnohequin 
in Ireland, and, being weary of the 
King’s service, let the enemy know that 
if he might have a protection, he would 
deliver the i)lace to Parliament, which 
offer was accepted,' transmitted to Lon¬ 
don, and a protection sent down. On 
this, ho proposetl to Colonel Anketil, 
the govettior, that he would fetch one 
hundred men out of Somersetshire to 
reinforce tlie garrison, and would get 
leave of the enemy’s commander, under 
pretence of ])rocuring an exchange for 
his brother, then jirisoncr in tlie Parlia- 
iiu'iit quarters, for one of the enemy’s 
officers, who was prisoner in the cswtle. 
TliiH being approvetl of, he funned a 
design with Colonel Bingham, who com¬ 
manded the siegs^ that nndcr this colour 
he should convey above one hundred 
men into the castio, and as soon us they 
were entered the besiegers should mako 
an attack. 


Pitman led 'tlie men in the night 
to tho post agreed upon for their 
entriuice, Colonel Anketil was ready 
to rcc(>ive tlu'm. Some were in 
di.sguise, and knew every part of 
tho costlc. Anketil seems to hare 
had some misgivings, for when fifty 
were entered, seeing more beliina, 
the governor ordered the port to bo 
shut, saying there were as many as 
he could dispose of. Pitman ex¬ 
postulated with him, but apparently 
in vain, and those who entered pos¬ 
sessed themselves of the King’s and 
Queen’s to-wers, fCnd tlie two plat¬ 
forms, expecting the lime of attm;k, 
it being tlien two hours after mid¬ 
night. 

The besiegcHl, as sooh as the fraud 
was discovered, fireil, and ^ew dojvn 
grt'at stones u}K)n these intruders, but 
tiiey maintained their post, llierewore^ 
in fact, only six men of the garrison in 
the upper part of the costie^ for thai 
was considered impr^nable. His 
inaipdcr of tho defending force 
placed in the lower ward^ — 
bitlierto been tho post of. 
besieging forces, is SQlQin« 
their friends on the toweni 
liegan to advance; andl^l 
to the inmates of the 
were betrayed. Apari^iiii;f 
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w;t! the circumstance of a Parlianientary 
officer bein{» there with otherH of that 
party priHonerH in the castle, induced 
the hcniegera to offer conditions which 
were acccpUxl; but the truce was broken 
almost iiM soon ns it was n^preed iii>oii; 
two of the besic('ors, anxious for the 
spoil, cwue over the wall by iiu'ans of a 
laddiT; some of the {krarrison Krcsl upon 
tlii'iu, aiul the risk Ui>ke became iiniiii- 
Hunt of a general slaii^litor thixui^hout 
th<‘castle. Colouel liiiif'huin, howi>V('r, 
who was no hireliiii' otficei-, but a dcs- 
ceiidiint of a family long knowu and 
highly resju-eled in the comity, eould 
not Imt aihnii'e Uie courage of thu lady 
who was bis foe, ainl be siiccoethsl in 
preserving the lives of one buiulred and 
forty persons then within the castle; 
two of the garrison were killed, and ono 
of the besiegers, in this tiiial struggle. 
Thirty prisoners of the Ihu-liaiiicntavy 
party being found in the c;n>tle, were 
now' set at liberty, 

'riuiH, after a rcsistanci- of nearly 
thive years’ duration, this bravi* Lwly 
was dispossessed of tlie forti^ss wliich 
slui coiitimnsl to defend so long as a 
eliam-i' reinaiued for thu preservation of 
the < rown ; atid when thus suddenly 
scut forth with her children to searcli 
for a home, it was her comfort to re¬ 
member bow faithful hail been the at¬ 
tachment of all her humble ni'ighbotirs, 
when the treachery of hireling strangers 
had iM'coraplished what threats and force 
had Failed to effect. The w'ork of plun¬ 
der throughout the castle was soon 
ai-hieved Here w'cro fouml stores of 
victuaLs and supjdies, including seven 
tis-n barrels of powder, with niatcli, &c., 
.and theie are not a few of tin) fair nian- 
aioiis of l>orHi*tshire wliicb have been 
constnietcd, in a largo measure, with 
the stone and timber carritsi away from 
this castle. The halls, galleries, and 
other chamboni tbiDUgliout the building 
were nobly decorate/l witli rich tafiestiy 
an<l caqieting; othSr articli's of furni¬ 
ture alao, suitable in taste and viUuo, 
which had rcmaiiieil, probably, nince the 
splendid day.s of Sir Cliristophcr Hatton, 


were ilmre in abiutdancc, and all these 
fell into the hands of the despoilurs, 
'J'he county stHiueotraturs,* and officers 
commanding at the siege, had lieeii 
ordered by the Piu'lianient to slight the 
castle, but the solidity of the walls do- 
fiwl in many parts oven the fore* of 
gunpow'der. Whole months were oiscu- 
pied in the endeavour, and heavy 
charges tlirown mujii the eounty-rate for 
effecting the slow progress of this de¬ 
struction ; and in sjiiti' of all those rn- 
diuvv ours, the n'nuiiiis of ilie eastle pre¬ 
sent at this day one of the most imposing 
masses of arehitoctural structure tlrnt 
are to he sism througliout the kingdom. 
These ruins have now ivy manth'S on 
their to\v(‘rs, and the gniss grows in the 
vaults and dungconH : but the lajise of 
two ct'iituries hius had no more effect 
than the ravaging attempts of man for 
destroying thu sulMtuntial ])Ortiuns of 
the building. One large tower W'os dls- 
plaeed, many years ago, by the effects 
of a violent tliunder storm, and it rolled 
into the stream below. Tlie weight of 
this moss is said to hav'u slutketi the 
ground to a degree which proiluued the 
cir<M;t of an earthquuku throughout the 
neighbouring boiMUgh. 

The last carriago which is known 
(o liuvc passed ovi'r the castle bridgo 
wiiH llmt of the Princess Charlotte 
of Wales, in October, 1814, not 
v\ illiout danger from the absence of 
the parapet and 1 ho elevation of the 
naiTow causeway; but it was not 
tlron lliat she was to make block 
cloth dear in England, amid a 
nation’s tears. 

We wish our space would permit 
us to dwell longer on these pages, 
which abound with legends, anec¬ 
dotes, aud historical memorauda; 
but w'c ntust unwilliugly quit Corfe 
Cast le, not without our heartv tliauks 
to tlie worthy descendant oA^'orthy 
ancestors, for his well-written and 
most amusing book. 


* Tlicrc is a letter extant fiMin the Dorsetshirn T’ornmitb'c of Kequestrators, 
signed by ‘ Ki. Hroduripji’ and ‘Jno°. Whitway,’ to tlieir superiors in Ixiridon, re¬ 
questing their ‘ lionlsliips’ ’ ailvice as to thu jirosccution of the Rix|uestratk)n, and 
the case of difficulty arising concerning the Lady ilankes. But, as Mr. Bankes 
oltscrves, their LonlsbiiM in r.iondon were at that time too much occupied in the 
division of the sisiil to find time for an answer to inquiries which relat<Kl only tt) 
tbs maintenance of those who liad been plundered. 
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THOUGHTS ON SHELLEY AND BYRON. 

HUrE poclfr, vho forf.y yoara ago proclaimed tlieir intention of vorlcing 
J a revolution in Erifflisli literature, and who have succeeded in their 
purpose, recommended especially a more simple and trutlifiil view of 
nature. The estahlislicd canons of poetry were ti) be discarded as artificial; 
as to matter, tlie poet w as to rcpj'oscnt mere nature as lie saw her; as to 
Ibnn, lie was to ho liis own law. Freedom and nature wore to be hiawatcli' 
worths. 

No thooiy could bo more in harmony with the spirit of tlie age, and the 
imjndse w hich had been givmi to it by the Imrning words of Jean Jat*(jue,s 
Housseau. The school which arose expressed fairly tho unrest and unruli- 
ne.ss of the time, itsweariness of arlilicial restraint and nnmeuning laws, its 
craving after a nolder and a nioiv earnest life, its .sense of a glorv and mys¬ 
tery in the [ihysienl universe, liiddeii from Die poets of tin* two j)rcceding 
eenturies, amf now revealed hy science. ,So far all was hopeful. Ihit 
it soon heeaine .apparent, (hat eiicli poet’s ])ractieal smross in eanying 
out Die llicory wa.s, panidoxiiatlly eiunigh, ill inverse ])ro|Kirtion to his helit'f 
in it; tlinl Dio.se who like "Wordswoilli, Southey, and Iveaf.s, talked most 
nhout naluralni'ss ami freedoiii, and most ojienly re]irol)aled the seliool of 
I’ope, WTre, after all, least natural and least free: that. Die hulanee of those 
exeeliiMieii's inclined nmeli more to tliosc who like t’am]>h(>ll, Ungers, 
(Jrahhe, and Moore, troubled their heads with no (lieories, hut followed 
the hcsl old models which they knew; and Di^it the rightful sovereign of 
the new I’arnassus, Lord llyroii, proto.sted ag.ainst the new movement, 
while he follow'ed it; ujiheld to the last Die modi'ls wliicli it was the fashion 
to decry, and kept ciying to the last, in poetry us in morals, ‘ Vuleo nieliora 
prohoqiie, deleriora seoiior,’ and niteriiig projihceies of the ilownfal of 
ICuglisii poet ry and J'iiiglisli taste, w liich seem to he on the ev<‘ of realization. 

Now' no one will, we presume, he silly enough to say that linmanily has 
gained nothing hy all Die very henutil’ul poetry which lias been poured out 
on it during the fast thirty years in England. Nevertheless, when wo see 
poet ry (lying down among us year hy year, although the age is becoming 
y('ar hy year more marva'llnus ami uispiriiig, wo have a right to look for 
some false ]>rineiph> in .a school whicli has lind .so little ('ndnriiig vitalily, 
which si'cms now to he able to perpeliiate iioDiieg ofiiself hut its viei's. 

The answer so easy' twcniy yetiiv ago, that the new |»oe(ry' was s]>oil(>d 
hyaii iiiilnxol'(rei'iiiaii had taste, will liardly Jiold g(.)od now, except w'itli a 
very few very ignorant jieople. It is now known, of ('oiirse, that w hatsoever 
quarrel Lessing, Scliiller, and Goethe may have had with Pope, it was not 
on aeeouut of liis being too severe an artist, hut too loose a one; not for 
heiiig too classical, hut not. classical enough: fliat ihiglisli jioets borrowed 
from them nothing but their mo.st Iioyisli and immature ty’pi's of thought, 
and tliat these were reprodmaal, and langlu'd at lu-rc', while the men them- 
selves were writing work.s of a purity, and loftiness, and coin]iletenos9, 
unknown to tho w’orhl—e.xeeiif. in the writings of Milton—for nearly two 
eeiilnrics. This feature, however, of tho new German ])Ootry, was exactly 
tho oiuMvhioh no English poet deigned to iinit.ale, saxe Byron alone; on 
whom, accordingly, Goethe always looked with admiration and alTectiou, 
But the ri'st went their way luihei'ding; and if they liave defects, those de¬ 
fects are their own; for wlicn they did copy the German taste, they, for the 
most part, deliberately chose tho el'll, ami refused the good; and have their 
reward in a fame wliieh we believe will prove itself a very short-lived 
one. On this subject w'o liad occasion to speak in our la-st number. Wo 
now ^o oil to consider a few points wliicli, as it seems to us, are connected 
with it. (* 

We (xumot deny that, in spite of all faults. Dic.so men Lad a 
strength. They' have exerei.sod an innueueo. And they have done so 
liy virtue of sc'iung a fact wliicli more complete, and in .some case.s more 
mimiy i>'c(s. did not see. And sir.itigely enough. Shelley, the man W'ho 
w.H tlic gre.itest sinner of them all against the I'unous of good taste, xvas 
the miui who saw that new' liiel. if not most clenrlj', still most intensely. 
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and wbo prnolaimod it most boldly. And his iuflurnco, thcrofoiv, in out* 
living; tliat of bis compoovs, and yirovriiYy; and Hproadinj;, for }{<kkI and for 
evil; and will grow and 8jn’i*ad for yoars to ooitio, ns lotig ns tbo pn'.sou(- 
prcat unrest jrocs on smouldering "in men's heivrU, till tbe hoUow B(*t.- 
tlenient of 1815 is burst asunder anew, and men feel that they nro no 
longer in tbe beginning of tbo end, but in tbo end itself, and that tbia 
long thirty years' prologue to tbe rt'eonstruclion of rotten Europe is played 
out at last, and tbo drama itself begun. 

Sueb is the way of Providenee; the race is not. to the swift, nor tbe 
battle to (ho strong, nor tbopi’0]>becy to tbe wi.se. Tbe Spirit blowetb where 
He lisleth, and sends on llis errands—those ubo deny Him, rebel against 
Him—tyrants, proiUgatea, iiuulmon, Henry tlieEigUthaand Voltaires, bys- 
terieal l{ons.senns, bystt'rieid Shelleys, uttering wonls like tbe east wind, 
lie n.'ies strange tools in His cosmogony: but ^leiloesnot usetliem in vain, 
lly bad men if not by good, by fools if not by wise, llis work is done, and 
done rigid well. 

Tliere uas, tlicn. a strength and a truth in all these men: and it. was 
llii.s—that more or loss eloarlv, tiu'y all felt that they were standing between 
two v.'orld.s; amid tbe ruins of an older age; the tlireshold (*f a lU'W 

one. To llyron’s mitid. the decay and rottenm'ss of the old was, ])erliaps, 
the most palpable; to Shi'lk'y’H, tiie ])ossibl(' glory of tlioTiew. Wordsworth 
'declare*!—a little to*) noisily, ue tliiid», as if lie had beeai the Ilrst. to dis- 
(•ov(‘i' the truth,—the dignity and divinem'.s.s of th** most sitnple lunnnn 
facts and relationslup.s. C«leridge di'clares that Iho m'w enn oidy nssimio 
living form, by growing organically out of llie old instil iilions. Keat.s 
gives a sad, and yet a wlioKwome answer to iIumii both, as, young and 
passionate, he goes down with ‘ to tJie MotluTs,' 

‘ To the rich warm youth of tlie n.atiori«, 

Chibllike in virtue and faith, thou”li ebildlik** in passion and pleasure, 
t .Iiildlike still, still near to the gods, wliih* t h*' sinis*'t of Etleu 
Lingered in rose-re*! rays on the peak.s *d’ Lmiaii mountains.' 

And lUcr(‘, amid tbe old classic forms, b*'erie.s—‘These things, too, are 
elenial: 

A thing of beauty is a joj" for ever. 

Tlicse, or things even fairer than they, must have their place in llie new 
wi>rl*l. if it is to be really a luune for iheliuinan rju;*'.' So he sings, as best 
he can, the half-educated and c*>nsiimptive stable-keeper's 8*)n. from his 

f irison-house of London briek, and in ouo mighty yearn after that beauty 
roin whi*'h he is debaiTod, lireoks lus young heart, and dies, leaving a 
n.mi*' not * wTit in water,' as he dreamed, but on all fair things, all lovers' 
hearts, for evenn*)rc. 

Here then, to r^durn, is the reason why t.ho hearts of tbo present gene¬ 
ration have been mflueneed so mightily by thestj men, rather than by those 
of whom Byron wrote, with perfect sineenty— 

‘ vSi'otl. Rogers, Campbell, Moore, and (‘rabbe, will try 
'Gainst yott the quohtion with posterity.’ 

These lines. WTitten in 1818.^ wi're meant to apply only to Colori*lge, 
Wordsworth, an*l SoutJicy. W'hether thej’’ he aItog*'lher just or unjust, is 
not now the fjuestion; yet it must B<*em'somewhat sti'ange to our young 
peeks, that Shelley’s name is not among those who are to tlie (piesfion 
of immortality against the Lake Schfiui, and yet manyof hi.s most beautiful 

f oems hafl be*‘n alr*‘ady wiatten. .... Were, then, ‘ The lU'volt *)f 
slam and Alastor,’ it seems, irot destined, in Byron’s opinion, to live os 
long as the ‘ La*ly *tf the Lak**.’ and the ‘ Mariners *tf England ?' Perhaps 
not. At leiust the iimrision of Shelley’s name is nol<*w*)rtliy. But still niori* 
noteworthy arc these words of his to Mr. Murray, datetl January 2:1 
1810:— 

‘Read Pope—mo,ri of you don't—but do .... and the inevitable 
consequence would be, th.nt you would bum all that I have ever written. 

p p 2 
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and all yonr oilier wrek-lied Claudiansof the day (ex<!Ciit Scott and Crabbe) 
into tli«‘ Imrfraiii.’ .... 

And here iirisos a new i|ueMlion—fs Shelley, then, among the Claudians? 
Tt is a hard 8.iying. The [iroseut generation will receive it with shouts of 
laughter. Sonic future one, which studies and imitates Shakspeare instt'ad 
of unatoiiiizing lym, and which gnidually awakens to the now' forgotten fact, 
that a (•('rtairi man named Edmund Spenser oiiee wrote a ]ioem, the like of 
wliicli tlie earth never saw hefore. and perhaps may never see again, may 
he inclined to acquiesce in the verdict, and believe that Byron had a discri¬ 
mination in this matter, as in a hundred moi*e, far more acute lhan any of 
his compeers, ami luvd not eaten in vain, piior fellow', of the tree of tlie 
luiowleageof good and evil. In Ihe meanwhile, we may perceive in the 
po(“lry of the two men <leep and radical diHercnces, indicating a spiritual 
dill’erema' helween tliem even mon* deej), which may e\])lain the little 
notice which Byron takes of Shelley's poetry, and (he fact that the two men 
had no ilcej) svnqialliy lor eiu-h othi‘r, and could not in anywise ‘ pull toge¬ 
ther’ during llieir sojourn in Italy. Doubtless, there were plain outward 
faults of iemp(‘r and r'haracter on both sides; neither was in a state of 
mind which could trust ilsc'lf, or he trusted by those who loved them beat. 
Knendslnp can only consist w ilh the calm and self-restraint ami self-respect 
of moral anil intellei tiial health ; and both were dise.nsed, fevered, ready to 
take olll nce, ready, uuw ittinglv, to give it. Hut the dise.ajes of the two’ 
were ilillerent, as their natures wiu’e ; and iSlielley's fev(*r was not Byron’s. 

And it is worth remarking, that it is iShellev’r form of fever, ratlier than 
By eon’s, w hich ha.s been (.if late years the prevailing epidemic. Since Slu'lley’s 
poems have become know n in Kngland, and a timid pnblie. after approaeliiiig 
in fear and trembling the fountain w liicli was understood to be poisoned, has 
begun first to si]), and then, tinding the ningie water at all events sweet.* 
enough, to qm'iieh its thirst with uiihniited drnnglils, the Byron’s Head has 
lost its enstomers. Well—at least the taste of the age is more retiued, if that 
be nintterofeongratidation. And there is .an evense for preferring cini xurrr 
to waterside porter, lieiidy with grains of paradise and ipia.ssia, salt and 
rnrrtfh) iintii'itin. jNeverifieless, stronger ingredients tlnn eiqiillaire may be 
disguised by the delicate drauglil, and the Devil’s .Klixir may be made 
fragrant, and sweet, and tran.sparent enough, as Frimeh moralists well 
know, for the must fastidious palate. The jirivnto tippliim of eau-de- 
eologne. say the Jjondon physicians, lias ineiea.sed mightily of late ; and so 
lia.s (he rending of Shelley. It is not sui'prisuig. Byron’s Cor.sairs and 
l.ai'.is liiue heen, on the wliole, impossible during the tliirty years’ peace ; 
aiid[)ira(‘y and piolligaey are al all times,and especially now -a-dnys, expensive 
amusenuMit.s. and often require a good private fortune—rare among poets. 
'I'liey have, therefore, been wisely nliaiuloned as ideals, except among a few' 
young persons, who useil to wear turn-down collars, ami are now attempt¬ 
ing mutitaeliios and Mazzini hats. But even among them, and among their 
betters—rather their more-respectables—nine-tenths of the bad intluenee 
w liieh is laid at Byron’s door, really is owing to Slielley, Among the many 
good-going gentlemen and Indies, Byron is gimenilly spoken of w'itli hon*or 
- -he is ' si» wiekedj forsooth; w hile poor Shelley, ‘ ])oor dear Shelley,' is 
‘ viTv wrong, of course,’ hut ‘ so refined,’ ‘ so bcantiful,’ ‘ho tender’—a 
fallen angel, while Byron is a s;ityr and a devil. We boldly deny the 
vt-rdiet. Neither of the two are devils : as for angels, when we have seen 
one. we shall be hotter able to give an opinion; at present, Shelley is in 
onr eyes far less like one of those old Hebrew and Miltonic angels, fallen 
or nnfalleii, than Byrun Ls. And as for the satyr; the less that is said for 
Shelley, on that point, the better. If Byron sinned more desperately and 
flagrantly lhan he, it was done under Kie leTiiplations of rank, w'ealth, 
disiqipointed love, and nmlor the impulses of an animal nature, to which 
Slielh'v’s piussions were 

As moonliglit unto sunlight, and as water unto wine. 

And. at nil eveu(.‘». Byron never set to work to eonseerate liis own sin 
uto a religion, aud proclaim the woi-sliip of uueloanuess as the Inst and 
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Uymi's Sf'iisc of Law. 

lii^heRt otliieal «l<‘volo|nncnt nl* ‘jmro' liuninniiy. N<t—I5yr»‘u niny ho 
hrutal; but h«( iim'i’ciints. If at iiiunimtR lie iiiitlR hiinsrlf in Ih'H. Ju* 
novtT t.uru.s round to the world, mid melodiously informs lln-m that it is 
lioavon, if they eould but am* it in its (mo lijrlit. 

The truth is, that what liaa ]mt Bm’ou out. of favour ^(h the puhlio of 
late, is not lii'a faults, hut liia exeoflonou's. 11 is urtistw^ood taste, hia 
elaasieal polish, his sound shro^^d sonso, his lintrod of eant, his iu.siuht into 
humbu)^, above all, his shallow, pitiable habit of beiiiff always iuleTligible 
these aiv the sins which condemn him iu tlie eyes of a mesm<‘riziiif', tahle- 
tumiu", spirit-rappinff, Ppiritualiziiiff, .Uomani7.inK generation, who read 
Shelley in secret, and dehjfht in his bad taste, mystieism, e\travn|{anee, 
and vnf^ne aivd poinjanis sentimentalism. TJie age is an elli ininate otie ; and 
it can well nfli)rd to pardon the lewdneas of the fieiitle and sensitive vege¬ 
tarian, wliile it lias no merey for that of tin' sturdy iieer, proud of liis bull- 
neck and his boxiug, ■who kept bears and bull-dof;s, drilled (Jreek nidians 
at MissoloiiKhi, and ‘had no objection to a pot of beer;’ and wlm mi^hl, if 
he Inul reformed, have made a ^nlhuit Knfflisli Gentleman ; whih' Shelley, if 
onc(‘ his intense self-opinion hail deserted him, Mould have probably ended 
iu Koine, as an Onitorian or a Passionist. 

We M'ould that it nere only for this count that Byron has liad to make 
nay for Shelley. There is, as ni; said br»fore, a deeper moral dill'crciice 
between the men. which makes the neaker, rather than the stroiijfcr, lind 
I'avimr ill youiiif men's evQS. For Byron lias the most intciiHc and awful 
sense of moral law—of law external to himself. Shelley has little or none ; 
less, ]terhnps. than any kno«n writer who has ever meddled with moral 
t|uestions. Byron's erv' is. ‘1 am miserable, because law exists; and 1 
have broken it. broken it so habitually, that now J cannot lielp breaking it. 
1 have tried to eradicate the sense of it by si>eculatioii, by leuruing, by 
action: but 1 eannot— 

Tlie tree of knowledge is nut the tree of life. 

There is a moral law independent of us, and yet the very marrow' of onr 
life, which punishes and rewards us by no arbitrary external penaltiet, but 
by our own couseieuceof beiiiff what we .are. 

‘ The mind wJiieh is immorliil, makes itself 
lieqnital for its j'ood or iwil thon^ht3; 

Is its own ori;,dn of ill, and end— 

And its own jilaee and time—its innate seiiao 
^^^len strijii of this mortality', derives 
No colour from the fleeting things about, 

But is absoi'bed in suUeranee or u* joy, 

Born from the knowledge of its owii desert.’ 

This idea, confiuthd, inU'nnitted, obscured by all forms of evil—Tm* it was 
not diseov'ered, hut only iu tlie process of discovery—i** the one w liicli conics 
out with greater and greater strength, through all Corsairs, Laras, and 
Barusinas, till it reaches its eompietion in Cain and in Manfred, of both of 
which we do boldly say, that if any Hcc]itical jsictry at all be 
rigid, which we often question, tliey are rigid and not wrong; that in 
(Jain, as in Manfred, the awful problem which, turhaps, hiul belter not 
have been md at all, is ncvcillieleHs fairly put, and the solution, a.s far as it 
is seen, fairly confessed; namely, that there is an absolute and eternal hiw 
in the heart of man, which sophistries of his own, or of oilier beings, may 
make him formd, deny, blaspheme; but which exists externally, and will 
usseri itself. If this be not meaning of Manfred, esjicciully of that 
great scene in the chamois Inndcr's wttage, wliat is •'--Jf this be not the 
menning of Cain, and hi.s awftil awakening after tbe murder, not to any 
mere thread of external puiiHluiient, but to an overwhelming, instirietivc, 
inarticulate sense of liaviug dvne wron/f, what is f 
Yet that this law exists, let it never be forgotten, is the real meaning of 
Byron, dowm to that last terrible Don Juan, m whirh he sits hijuself down, 
in artificial calm, to trace the gradual rotting and degradation of a man 
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wii IjouL law, llio ulivvn of his own pleasures ; n pielnre hapiiily never Gnislietl, 
hccause lie wlio painted it was taken away before lie liiul learnt, perhaps 
m Iu’Ii he was begiiiuin;^ to turn baek from—the lower depth nithiii the 
lowest deep. 

Now to lliis whole form of consciousness, poor Shelley's uiitid is altofjether 
anl.ijiodiil. iiiswhole life through was a denial of external law, and a sub- 
si iliition in il.s phiec of internal .senLiiueiit. Byron’s ery is. There is a law, 
and therefore 1 finiiiiiaerablc. AVhy eaiiiiof I keep the law 't Shelley’s is,There 
is a law, and tliert'fore 1 am miserable. Why should not the law be abolished t' 
— Away with it, for it interferes witli my sentiments—^jilway with marriafje, 
‘eiistom and faith, the foulest birth of time.’—We do not wish to follow 
him dow^n imo tin- fearful sins which he defended with the small powers of 
reusoninjf—and they were pee’iliarly .small—whieh he possessed. Let any 
one wJ 10 wishes to satisfy lumself of tlie real dill’orenee between Uyron's 
mind and Shelley's, eompare the wrilinifs in which each of them treats the 
same siibj(>e|,—namely, that l‘ri!^htrnl riuestion about the relation of tho 
seves, which forms, eviilently, IVIanrred’s crime ; and see if the result is not 
.simply this, that iShelley f,dorilies, what Byron damns, ‘ Lawless love’ is 
Shelley’s expresseil ideal of the relation of the sexes; and his ju.stiee. his 
bencvdlenee. hi^ pily, are all einudly lawless. * Follow your instincts,’ is 
his one moral rule, eonfoiindlnLf the very h»west animal insliucis with those 
lofty ideas of rij;ht which il was Ihe will of Heaven that he shouhl retain, 
ay, and love, to the very l;i<(, and so reducin'^ them all to the le\el of 
senlimenhs. ‘ Follow y our instincis’—Ihit w'hal if our in.stincts lead us to 
eat aiiiinal foodP • 'I'hen you must jitllow' the justinet.s of me Berry Bysshe 
iShclh'V. J tliiiili it horrible, cruel; it oUeuds my taste.’ W hat if our 
instincts leail us to tyriimiize over our fellow'-nieiii' * Then you must 
renri'ss those insliiicls, 1 .Sheileyllimk that,too,horvible and cruel.’ Whether 
it be \e;p"tarianisni or libc-rly, th- rule is practically tin' s.vine,—sentiment ■, 
which, in his case, as in Ihe east' of all scut iiueutnhsts, turns out to me.an at 
I.MsI. not the ...ciitiments of niauKind ni f^eiierul, but the private sentiments 
of the w riler. This is Shelley; a .sentimentalist pure and simple: inca- 
]>able of any lliine hhe induelne reusviniiij;; uiiahle to tabe coi'iiizunce of 
any facts but llio.se which ph'a.se bus ta. te. or to draw any eonclusion front 
them but such as also pleases his taste , as, for e.xatnple, in those sevenlli and 
eielilh stan/.iis of the Oile to Liberiy , which, had Iht'y been written by' any 
other man but iShelley, po.s.ses.sinc tlie same kiiowledf^e a.s he, one would 
h.T. e calh'il a wicked ami deliberate lie—but in his case, are to be .siiujily 
pas'.ed ovi-r with a siffh, like a youn^ lady's proofs of table-turiiiug and 
rap|)nie .spirits. She wc-hed to see il so—and therefore so she saw it. 

I'or Shelley’s nature i.s utterly womanish. Not merely liis weak iioints, 
but his .'ti oiij; ones, are those of a wonnin. Tender and pitiful as a woman 
—and yi'.l, when aiiery, shriekiiie, railing, hy.'jlerical aij a woman. The 
phy steal ilista.-te for meat and fermented liijuors, coupled with the haukeriiig 
a Her pliyaieal horrors, are especially'feminine. The nature of a woman 
looks out of that wild, beautiful, girlish face—the nature: but not 
the spirit; not 

• The reason Arm, the temperate will 
liudiu’ariee, foresight, strength and skill.’ 

The I uvle.ssnoss of the man, witli tho sensibility of the woman. . . . Alas 
for him! lie, loo, might have discovered what Byroudid; for were not his 
erroixs avenged uiioii him witliin, more terribly even than witliout' Ilia 
eries are liki’ the wails of a child, iiunticidatc, peevish, irrational; and yet 
lus jiain tills his w hole being, blackens tho very face of nature to liim; but 
he w ill not confess himsolf in the wrong—O^co only, if we recollect rightly, 
the truth Aashos across him for a moment, aimd the clouds of sclAsh' 
sorrow-— 

‘ Alas, I have nor hope nor health, 

Nor peace within, nor calm around; 

Nor that content surpassing wealth 
The sago in meditation found. 

And walked with inward glory crowned. 
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‘ Nor*' " - aliis fur Ihi’ s])irittt)tl Imlkoa, wLioli follows Uiat slioi'l f^loaiu ol 
healthy fcoliiij', aud eomiug to himsclt^ 

—‘ fiiaic nor jiovror, nor love, nor leisure, 

Others I see whom those surrouiul, 

Smiling they live anil eall life plonsure, * 

To mo that cup has been dealt in another measure!’ 

]\Tor Shollov! As if the ])oa(‘i‘williin, and the ealiii around, and the 
eunti'iil suqjasnitig wealtli, w'ore things which were to be ]nit in I he saino 
cjilegui’v wiih fiime, and newer, and love and leisure. As if (hev wotx' 
tilings whieh eeiild be ‘ dealt’ to any man; instead of ilejiending (as Ilyrun, 
wile, amid all his fearful sins, w.i.s a man, kmwv well enough,) u|)eu a 
man’s self, a man’s own will, and that will e\er(ed to do a will exterior to 
ilseil', to know and to obey a law't* But no, tlio eloud of sentiment must 
close over again, and 

‘ Vet now despair itself is mild, 

bheii as tlie winds and waters are ; 

1 could lie down hki' a tired ehild, 

And wi'ep away (his life of care. 

Which I have borne and still must bear. 

Till dcalli like sleep iniglit seize on me, 

.Iml^ might feel in (In' warm aw, 

.My cheek grow eoUl, and bear llie sea 
Breatlie o’er jiiy dy mg brain its last monotony !’ . . . 

'I'i'O beaniil’iil lo l.-iogli at, however em]ity and sentimental. 'I'nie ; but 
wliy beaulifuiy Bceaiise there is ii certain sincerity in it, wbieli breeds 
eolierein e am! uielodv, wbieli, in sliort, makes it jioetry. But what if 
siieli a lone of mind lie consciously eiieouragcil, even insiueeivly alleeled 
as till' nie.d state for a poet's mind, as liis followers Imve done? 

'I'lu- iiHscliief wliieli sncli a man would do is coneeivalile cnongli. He 
hlaiids onl. b.ifh by liis < vcclicncies and bis ilcfeets, a.s tlie spokesman ami 
ideal of all Iheniiresl ;ni(l uuliea!t]i of sensitive J’oung men for many a year 
nfier. liis nnfnllilled proplieeies only help to merease that nnn st. Who 
st'.;i|l Iihiine eillier him for uttering tliose propheeies, or (lieni for longing 
for tlieir fnllilmeid ? .Must we mil thank the man who giws us ('re.»li 
liopo that tins earth will not Ix' always as it is now ? His notion of what 
it will be may lie, as .Slielley's w:is, v.ague, cmmi in some tilings wrong 
and luidesiriible. Still, wo must uceejit Ins liope ami faith in tlie spirit, 
not in the b'ller. So ha\e thousands of y'onng men felt, avIio w'ould have 
shrunk with disgust from some ol' jioor Sliellby’s details of tin* ‘good 
tiiiir eojiiing.’ And shame on him who should wish to rob iliem of sue]) 
a lio])e, even if»il interfered with liis favourite ‘scheme of iffifullilled 
prophecy.’ So men havi' fell Shelley’s spelJ a woikIi’ouh one—perhaps, 
they think, a life-giving, regenerative one. And yet what dream at once 
more shallow, ninl iimre ini]Mis.«ibJe ? .... (let. rid of kings and priests. 

. . . Marriage may slay, jKoiding (li.-eusHloiis oil the rigiits of women. . . . 
Let the poet speak—w lial he is to say lieiug, of course, a matter of utterly 
ficcoiidary iiiijiort, |jrovided only that fie be a noct -, and Iben tlie millenniuiu 
w ill appear of itsi lt, and the dm il be exorcised w itii a kiss from all IicartB— 
except, of course, those of ‘ |>alc priesl.s,’and ' tyrants, w ith their sneer 
of cold command,’ and the Cosswks and Croats whom tliey may choose 
to eall to their rescue. • ■ • - And on tlie appearance of said ('ossacks 
and Croats, the poet’s vksion sl-ijis short, and all is blank beyond. A 
recipe for the production of minemiiums which has this one arlvantage, tluit 
it is small enough to be comprehended by the very bmallest minds, and re¬ 
produced tlicreby, with a dill'ercncc, in such spasmodic melodies as seem U) 
those smal!-^ninuH to be imitations of Shelley's nightingale notes. 

For nightingale notes they truly are. in spite oi all his faults—and 
there are fewr iioolie faults in which he docs not indulge, to their very 
highest power, ... in spite of his ‘ inlcrfluous’ and ‘ uinumcrous,’ and the 
rest of itr->ia spite of bombast, horrors, mauudcriiig, sheer stuif and non- 
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Bfn«o of ull kinds, t]ien> is a plaiativc natural melody about this man, suck 
u« no other Kn^lisli jPpet has over uttered, except SlmksjK'are, in some fcM' 
immortal aon^a* \wio that ha.H read Shelley does not recollect scraps 
worthy to stand by Ariers sone—chaste, simple, unutterably musicalP 
Yes, . . . when lionill be bimsel?—Shelley the scholar and the nciitleinaii 
and the Bin(;cr, and leave philosophy and ijolities, wliich he docs not under- 
stand, and shriekinps anef eursiuj's, which are unlit for any civilusc<l and 
Bclf-respectinK luau, lie is perfect. Like the American mocking bird, he is 
harsh only when aping other men s tunes—ins true power lies in his ow n 
* native wood-notes w ild.’ 

But it is not this faculty of his which has been imitated by his seholurs; 
for it is not this faculty which made liini their ideal, however it may lm^c 
attracted them. All which sensible men deplore in him, is that wliich 
poetasters have exalted in him. Ilis morbidity and bis doubt have become 
m their eyes his difTerentiul energy, . . . because, too ollen, it wn.salliu 
him with which they had wit to sympathize. They found it easy to curse 
and complain, instead of helping to mend. So nail he. They foiuid it 
pleasant to confound institutions with flie abuses which dcfai-cd them. 8o 
tiad he. They found it pleasant to give way to their spleen. So haiil he. 
They found it pleasant, to believe that llie poet wa.s to rcgenernti* the world, 
without having settled with wliat ho Avns to regenerate it. So Juul he. 
They found it more pleasant to obey sentimeiit tliuii inductive law.s. 
So •litul he. They found it more plea.sant ^ tir hurl ahout onoriuou.s 
words and startling tiguroB, than to e.vamine reverently tin* awful depths 
of beauty which lie in tlie siuiplest words, aijd the severest iigures. 8o 
hod ho. 

And thus arose a spasmodic, vague, extravagant, eircminnte, school of 
poetry, wliich Las been too often hastily and unfairly fntherod ii]>on 
Myron. 1 hnibtloss Byron has helped to its formal ion ; but only in as far as 
bis poems possess, or rather seem to possess, elements in common with 
Shelley's. For that eonseious struggle against law. by wliich law is dis¬ 
covered. niiiy easily enough be confounded with tlu* utter repudiation 
of it. Moth forms of mind will discuss the same nuc8l;m)<!; iiotli will 
discuss them freely, with a certain plainiicss iinil daring, which may range 
thnwigh all grades, from the blunt ness of Socrates down to reckless im¬ 
modesty and nrofancncss. The world will hardly distinguish between 
the two; it did not in Soerales’ ease, mistook his reverent irrcvereni'e 
for Atheism, and martyred him aeeordinjgly, as it has siiiec martyred 
laitlier's memory. Prooahly. too, if a living struggle is going on in the 
writer's niitid, he will not have distinguished the two elements m himself; 
lie will be profane when he fancies liimself only arguing for truth ; ho will be 
only arguing for truth, where he seems to the respectable undoubling to be 
profane^ And in the meanwhile, whether the respectable understand him 
or not. the young and the inquiring, much more the distetApered, who would 
be glad to throw ofl’ inonil law, will sjnqiatiiisc' witli him, often more than 
he sympathises with himself. \Vord8 thrown off in the heat of passion ; 
shameful self-it'vcnliugB which he has w ritten w ith his veiy heart’s blood; ay 
even fallacies which he has put into the mouths of dramatiechaiactersfortho 
very purpose of refuting them, or at least of calling on all who read to help 
him to n'fute them, and to deliver him from tJie ugly dream, all these 
will, by the lazy, the frivolous, tlie feverish, the discontented, be taken for 
integral parts and noble traits of the man to whom tliey are attracted, by 
tiuding uiat he, too, has tlie same doubts and struggles as themselves, that 
he has a voice and art to be their spokesman. And hcnco arises confusion 
on confusion, niiaeonceptiou on miseoncep^.ion. The man is honoured for 
his dishonour. Charoine disease is taken^ for a new type of health; and 
Byron is admired ivnd imitated for that which Byron is trying to tear out of 
hfs own lieart, and trample under foot ns his curse and bane, something 
wliuii is not Byron’s seU, but Byivu’s Iiuuse-fiond, and tyrant, and shame. 
Anil in the meiinw Idle tliat which calls itself respectability and orthoiloxy, 
and is—unless Augustine lied—neither of them, stands by, and instead of 
oehoing the voico of him who said, ' Come to me yc that are weaiy and 
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Leavy laden, niid I ■will give you mumblea proutlly to iiW'lf. with llio 
Phariscos of old, ‘ This people, wtiieh knowctli not Iho law, is t#t<iUiied.‘ 

Wo do not seek to oxeusc Byron any more than wo tlo Slinley. They 
both sinned. They lx)th paid bitter penalty for their sin. ITow fat thw 
were guilty, or whieh of them was the more guilty, we know not. Wo 
ean judge no man. It is as poets and teaelnTS, not as men and resixtnsiblo 
spirits; not in tlieir inward beings, known only to 111m who made 
them, not ewen to themselves, but in tlicir outwjud ult<>ranee. that wo 
have a right to eompare them. Both have done hnnn. Neither have, w'o 
firmly believe, haniied any himniii being who had not already tin* harm 
witlun liimself. It is not by introdueing evil, but by ealling into eon- 
seiuuhuesa luid more active life evil whieh was aireaily lurking in the 
heart, that any writer makes men worse. Thousands doubtless have n'lid 
Byron and Shellev, and worse books, aiul risen from llieiii as jmn^ as when 
they sat down. In evil as well n.s in good the eye only sees that whieh 
it brings with it the power of seeing—say rather, the wish to sec. But it 
is lu'eanse, in spile of nil our seU-ghirifying piraiis, our taste has become 
worse aiul not better, that Shelley, the man who eoiieeitedly desj^ises and 
denies law, is taking lJi<> place' of llyiDii. the man who only slrnggles 
against if. and A\ho shows Ins ramesly and his greatness most by confessing 
llint Ins struggles arc inelleetual; that, Titan ns he nmy l<a»k to the worht, 
his strength is misdirected, a mere furious weakness, which proelaiiiis him 
a shiM' ill fetters, while pryrieiil young gentlemen are fancying him heap¬ 
ing hills on hills, and scaling Dlynipus itself. They «re tired of that notion, 
howiwer, now. TJicy havi' begun to susjieel tluit Byron did not. scale 
Olyiupns after nil. ilow much more ]ileasant a leader, then, must Bhclley 
he. who unquestionably did .scale his little Ulyuipua—having made it him¬ 
self lirst to til his own stature. The man who has built the liay-riek will 
doubtless climb it ng.ain, if need hi‘, a.s often ns desiretl, and warble on 
the top. after the fashion of the rick-biiilding guild, triumjilunitly enough. 
.... For after all Shelley’s range of vision i.s very narrow, his subjects 
few. lii.s reflections still fewer, when eonipared, not only with such a jioet 
as iSpenscr, but with his own eontempornries, above all with Bjtoji. lie 
has a deep heart, hut not a wide one; an inteu.se eye, but not a entholie one. 
And, therefore, he never wrote a real drama ; for in siiite of all that has been 
said to the contrary, Beatriei' Cenci is really none otJuT than Percy Bysshe 
Shelley himself in petticoats. 

But we will let tuom both be. . . . I’erliaps they know better now. 

(.tno very ugly siqierstition, nevertheless, we must mention, of which 
these two men have been, in J^higland at least, tinr great hierophants; that 
namely, on which wc touched in our lust—the right of ‘genius' to be 
• eccentric.' Doubt less there are excuses for sucli’a notion ; but it i.s one 
against Avhieh everv wise man must set his face like a flint, and at llie risk 
of being called a ‘*l*liilister’ and a ‘ flunkey,’ lake jiart boldly with respee- 
labilily and fhis wicked world, and declare them to be for once uflerly in 
the right. Still tliere are exeusea for it. A jioct, especially one who wishes 
to be not merely a describerof pn'tfy things, but a ‘ Vales* and scer of new 
Irutli, must often say things whieh other people do not like (o say, and do 
things whieh others do not like to do. And, moreover, he will be gi iierally 
gifted, for llie very purjioso of enabling liim to say and do these fetruiige 
things, with a sensibility more delicate Than/'omniun, often ]>aiiif'iil eiloiigli 
to himself. How easy for such a man to think tliat he has a riglit not to 
be as other men are; to despise little eonveniionalities, eourteisies, even 
decencies; to offend boldly and carelessly, conscious that he has something 
right and valuable wdthin hiinndif, whicb not only atones for sneb defects, 
but allows him to indulge in th(»m, as ba(lg<*8 of Ins own superiority 1 

This has been the notion of artistic genius whieh has spread among us 
of late years, just in proportion as the real amount of ariistii* genius lias 
dimiuisned; till we sec men, on tlic mere ground of being literal^ men, 
too it'fined to keep aecoimts, or ])ay their butchers’ bills ; aifcctuig the 
pettiest absurdities in dress, in maimer, in food; gi> ing thcniselvos credit 
lor being unable to bear a noise, keep tlicir temper, educate their own 
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i;]iil(lrc]i, aaaocialo with their fellow men, and a tliousand other paltry 
weakiicHHi'# inorostMioaseB, »olf-UKlul<,renee3, faatidiouaiiesses, Tulgaritic*— 
ioi* nil tiiiais oHHcntiiilly vulgar, nnd demands, nut honour and symjmtiiy, but 
a «-lmjjter in Mr. Tlmelteray’s Book of Snobs. iVb» ilur ad aslra 
Solf-indulgonce and cxelusiveness can only be a proof of weakness. It may 
af’coinpony talent, but it proves that talent to be partial and defective. The 
braiit may l)o hirge, l>ut the manhood, the * ^nrtus,’ is small, w'hcre such 
thmgs are allowed, much more where tluw are gloried in. A poet such a 
man may be, but a world-poet never. lie is sectarian, a poetical (uiokcr, 
a Purituu, wiio, forgetting that the tnilh wliich ho possesses is ccjiiauy tho 
right and inh<>ritanco of cverj' man he meets, takes up a peculiar dress or 
jjhraseolog}', as symbols of Ins fancied ditleri'nce from nis liumair brothers. 
All groat poets, till Shelley and Byron, as far as we can discern, luvvo 
been men espeeiivUy free iroin ecccnlricities, r‘arcfid not merely of the 
chivalries and (lio respectabilities, but also of tlie courtesies and the petty 
conventionalities, of tiu' ago in which they lived; altogether wrell-breu men 
of tlio world. The answer, that they learnt the. ways of courts, does not 
avail; for if they had liad no innate good-breeding, reliceueo, rospeet for 
forms and cusloms, tliey would never liove come near courts at all. It is 
not a (piestiou of rank and fashion, l)ut of gooil feeling, eomnioii sense, 
unselfisliness. (Joctlie. Milton, Sju-naer, iShiik.sjieare, Uabelais, Ariosto, 
were none of them liigli-born incii; several of them low-born; ami onlj 
ruse to the society of Jiigh-born men be<‘ause they were (hemsolves innab'ly 
higli-bred, polished, eompleti’, willmut exiu^geralions, ndectalions, di*fonu- 
ities, wenknesses of mind ami taste, w'hateveP may ha\e been their weak¬ 
nesses on certain jmints of morals. Thi* man of all men most benraiaed by 
the present generation of pods, is perhaps "Wolfgang \on (loetlio. Why 
is it, thi'ii, that of all men he is the one whom tluy strive to be m<.>s»t 
imlikoF 

And if this be good cotinsel for llie man who merely wishes—and no 
blame to liim—to sing about beautiful tilings in a beautiful way. it aiijilies 
with tenfold force to (he ]H»et who desires lionesilv to jiroelaim great 
truths. If he has to oll'e.ul the ])rejudieea of the w orhl in important things, 
that is all the more reason for bis bowing to those prejnilicos in little 
things, and being eoiitent lo be like his neighbours in outward niatlers, in 
order that he mav make them like hini.self in inward ones. Shall such a 
mail dare lo hinder his ow II ines.«age. to drive awav the veiy liearers lo 
whom he believes himself to be sent, for tlie .sake of liis own imncrt, 
ia/.iness, antipathies, much more of his own \ ,;m(\ aiidjirideP If he does so, 
lie is unfaithful lo tliat very genius <>n which lie prides liinisolf. He denies 
its divinity, !>y treating it as Ins own possessiou, to be displayed or hidden 
OH he chooses, for liis own enjoy lueiil, his own sell-glorilieatuin. Well for 
such aenan if a day comes to Inm in which he will look back Avilh shame 
and self-rejtroaeh, not merely on every scandal wliieli lie mav ha\e caused 
by' breaking the luora! and soei d Ians of hnmanily, by neglecting to re¬ 
strain his appetites, pav liis lulls, aiul keep his ciigagemeiils; but also ou 
eiery eonei'ited word and look, eieiy gaiu-berie and rudcnes.s, cAcry self- 
indidgenl morosene.ss and fastidiousness, as sins against the'•sjuTed charge 
A\hieh has been eoiiimitteil to liiiii ; and determines, with that Jew of ohl, 
Avho, to jmlge fn>m his letter to I’liilemon. Aias one of tlie most jierfeet 
gentlemen of God's making who ever AAnIked this earth, to become'all 
tilings to idl men, if by any lucaus he may save some.’ 
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DAHTMOOR PRISON: 


AS IT WAS, AND AS IT IS. 


L^EW travellers cau Iiovo passed 
for tlic first time over tUo lino of 
railway fietwcon E-vetor and Piy- 
moutL, witliouL loulvLng with some 
I'uriosit^' toward the ‘Lilly wilder- 
uo.ss’ of Jliirtnuxjr—towering hke a 
groat rooky fortress above the mm- 
duws and or<hni‘ds of llic South 
Uiuna. Like all similar districts, it 
has a strange power over the imagi¬ 
nation 

I’mcsciitiorem et conspicimiis Deuni 
I’or invias ruijt-n, fera per jiiga, 

CliVimijUD j)nfruptoH, souaiiU-s 
Inter aquas-.* 

We most not atld thi' ‘nemonuu- 
quo nootoiu’ wbioh oomplotes the 
lino; for although jM, Jo llaron 
Alauiioo (loo.s propose that iJie 
giiltioiis and fasoinos for liis'sioge of 
.I’lyinoulli sliouhl bi; out froiu the 
Jhi'vl de JJ(ir(inuoi',\\v lieg to assuri' 
liiiii, that J)r. Jolinsun’s walking 
sliok would be there vegardoJ ns a 
considerable pioee of timber. It is 
<'.\actly llie soJilude a Jiorinit would 
liiive chosou for retiring into fri>m 
Ibe world; and 8t. Bmno liimself 
luiglil b.a\c been satisfied with its 
inoJanoholy wastes of heather, and 
its ranges of grey tors, lifting their 
(Tests one after another into the re¬ 
mote distance. 

Tlie reader nei*d not, liowe.ver, 
lie reminded, that Dartmoor has 
heen supplii'd with a Ciiartreuso of 
a very ditfereiit eharaeUT. It pus 
liere that the eliiof prison of war 
was Iniilt in IHOfi; the sparkle from 
the roofs of wliielT, in the midst of 
lh(‘ surronnding moors and mosses, 
is ono of the few signs of life ainl 
oeeupatiou (x’curring throughout the 
district. Th« wlnde character of 
Dartmoor, with its mysterious circles 
of unwTOught stone’, ‘ whose birth 
truditiou notes not,’ its ancient 
mining trenehes, its rocky fire 
beacons, and its deep ferny hollows, 
once the strongholds of the red deer, 
mseusihly eames the mind for a.-%ay 
from 'this present now,’ and calls 
up many a wild vision of history or 


romance. And yet strange enough 
as it is to liud the events of little 
more than Ihii'ty years since faljing 
in with, and adduig to this feeling, 
so it was before the prisons wore 
r(‘-oecupied as a coiniet station. 
The buildings, under all the influ¬ 
ences of ‘w inter and rough weatlier,' 
soon became darkened and lichen- 
spotted, and their open courts wen' 
again covered w ith tJie sliort turf of 
the miKirs. Their grc'iit extent and 
utter desertion—yet their (‘vident 
military aspect—eonibiued with the 
loneliuoPs of the site to produce a 
singubu" inipressioa. They heewne 
as * ghnist alluring’ as any rooJless 
old border tower. And to add hi 
the efieet, stories were iilloai of 
dismal crimes euniuiiited withiu and 
aronud them, not tlu' less striking 
for being obscurely binU'd at, rather 
than told in full broad daylight 
detail. 

All this is iiow much ehniiged; 
but some notice of tlio early condi¬ 
tion of the prison will, perfnips, bo 
worth recording; and aflhougb (bo 
present convict cstablisbmeut is of 
the bigliest interest and importuiiec, 
wc sliall begin by earpying back tlie 
r(>ailer to the liiiio of their original 
oeeii]»ation. We havi- before n.H the 
iiarrati v es of J'Vcjieh and Aiiu'rieau 
])ri«oncrs,t who wire detained here 
among tlie roc/icvjt sauva^rs — the 
montai/iics vvvh ct drrolorccn ol 
Devonshire—.voifJt un ri<i sumbre et 
iiuhinc/iotii^uc —in tlie mO(|J, unfa¬ 
voured (di\f/r(iri(!) corner of ling- 
land ;—ii Aery Sibi'rin, where tho^ 
snow' lies through eight months of 
the year; ‘ a place,’ ai-eording to 
our trieud of New York, ‘ deprived 
of everything lliat is pleaiHiuit anti 
agri'cable, and productive of nothing' 
but human woc and misery.’ Per¬ 
fidious Albion has, no doubt, much 
to'answer for; but in spite of all 
this ‘blaming of (dimales,' the placing 
of the prisons on Dakmoor was 
scarcely one of her enormities; for 
although the ‘ancieul m(Xirc,’ as 


* Gray's Ode on the Chariniue. 

+ La Ptium de Daiimoor ; ou. Bkcit Ilitloriquc dUit Infortwnes ct Evationa det 
Prraonniera“Fran(ai$ en A fif/lettm. I’ar L. L'attl. Paris. 1847. 

The Pritmedt Memrnn; or, Dartmoor PrUon. An Impartial Narrsitlvc, Ac, 
From the Joiunals of Charles Andrews, New York. 181A 
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Dniylflii callrt licr, may be aa bam-ii 
UH Jualice Shallow'a domain, il Ls, 
ul cjititled to his one qualify¬ 
ing,' recommendation—‘ Marr}', /food 
air!’ Before, liowever, proceedintf 
to draw’ UjKtn the stores of tluse 
edifying; journalibls, w'o must oii- 
dcuvour to convey some idea of 1 he 
appeuranee and management of the 
buildings—so far, at least, ns w e ciui 
do BO without the aid of drawing's. 

After the battle of Trafalgar, the 
number of prisoners brought to 
Biiglond increased so rapidly, that it 
became necessary to nuike additional 
provision for their safe kei'ping. 
The hulks at Chatham and at iMy- 
inouth wore no longer sullieient; 
and in the abseneo of regular for- 
Iresses tin* ditUeully was consider¬ 
able. Many plans Avere suggested ; 
among others, it was proposed to 
relit some of tlieold Scottish ton ei’s. 
Thrieve aa as to have been one, Avhose 
AAalls AAerc still ‘Avarstling vAith 
time;’ and the fine old palace of 
JjinlithgOAV, in Sir Walters \Aords, 
‘ narroAvly eaeaped being defaeeil and 
dishonoured’ by an attempt to eon- 
vert it to the same purjiose. Two 
large ])ri8on8 AA'ere, at length, huilt 
in Seoilaud; and a third, larger and 
inoroimporlaiAt than either, at 1 tart- 
moor; the position of tins last being 
detenuiued hy Sir ThAunas Tyrr- 
whitt, then Lml Wnnlen of llu- 
Stiuuiaries. The site for its ereelion 
AAns grant<>d hy the Jlegenl, aaIio, as 
Duke of Cornwall, wtis Lord of the 
Porest. The foundation stone aa as 
laid by the Warden himself, on the 
20t.h of March, 18(K); and the de¬ 
sign ft^r the aaIioIo struetuiv aams 
supplied by a Mr. Alexander. D. 
AA-as built througliout of giunite Irom 
the surrounding hills, and cost about 
127,(XHJ/. 

Wo will now suppose limt tlie 
A'isitor has passed through the high¬ 
land village of Prince Town, aa ith its 
turf smoke and its peat stacks, and 
i« stamling before the main eat ranee 
of the prisons, os they were some ten 
yeJlTB since; gloom and restraint be¬ 
fore him—the hills of heather, 

with all their treedoiu of earth and 
sky, streteliing uaa ay from him in nil 
din'etious. The form of the aa hole 
enclosure is eircnlar. with a segment 
cut otl'. In tills is the principal en- 
inincei a lofty arch, formed of htigc 
maaseii of granite, chiselled in Ueavuy 


cut IctU'rs, witli the words P.akceue 
S enjEcTis. Passing through an 
outer court, the visitor then found 
him.sclf on the militury Avay VAhich 
surrounded the whole building, bc- 
tAveeii the extrenu* outer wall and 
that enclosing tlie courts of the 
prisons. The outer Avail is a mile in 
circumference, and sixteen feet high. 
Hound it, Avhen the prisons were 
occupied, went a chain of hells, fas¬ 
tened to a Avire, the slightest touch 
of Avhich set cAcry boll in motion. 
On the lop of the inner aa alia guard 
Avas placed, at the di.stanec of every 
twenty feel. Crossing tlie military 
W'liy, aiul still ill a line Avith the main 
gales, u .small square is entered, 
Avhich sei’Acd as a market for the 
pri.soners. from wliose c<mrl it was 
diAided hy a strong iron railing. To 
tlie right and left, are tlie liuspitnl, 
and a barrack for tlie guard aaiIIuii 
the walls. Beyond the market 
sqUHi^e are the prisons themselves, 
scA'en in number, divided by two 
lofty AA alls into groups of llircc, thus 
leaving one prison in a court of its 
own in tlie centre. Eachjirisonhad 
a small yard attached, tlirough which 
run a stream of the purest water 
(i/'una erudite iiieurtnere, says M. 
Cate), aaIio aaouM liaAc ])refeiTed a 
rivulet of elieirv-brandy), supplied 
from a rt'servoir frouliiig the iiiaiu 
gates. Encircling the courts of the 
])i'is(iiis, and w itliin the inner aa alls of 
the milituiy aaii}', ran a strong tuid 
lofty iron railing, on Avhich hunps 
Avere hxed, siqiplied with poAvernil 
reUcelors, and kept buriiiug not only 
at night but also during mists and 
dark W'oather. A dreary caclioi, 
stone floored and vaulted, for tlic 
punisliment of the refractory, Avas 
attaelied to the first group of 
lirisoiis. 

Each prisuu is three stories high, 
180 feet long, and 40 brcnid; and 
each could conlaiii 1500 men. One 
story in each building formed but a 
suiglc apartment, having six parallel 
roAvs oi upright joists numiiig its 
whole length, to w’luch the prisoners 
faf-tciicd their lumimocke. Low- 
roofed, long, and obscurely lii^hted, 
these gloomy rooms were sufliciently 
ecne oiiring the abandoned condition 
of the prisons. Am you passed up 
the brood, dark staircase leading to 
each floor, and gazed into the 
shadows of the lei^^euing cham- 
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bew. you caught yourself half listen¬ 
ing for the tread of other feet than 
your orn along ilio blackened 
doors. 

OVr .^11 there hung a Khaciow and a fear, 

A seiWK- of mystery the spirit dauiit<>«i, 
And said, a.<i [dain lu whw|K;r in tlie ear, 
Tlie place is haunte<l. 

TIic number of prisoners at Dart¬ 
moor at one lime exeeedi’d 10,0(H). 
There were among Ihom 8(d>jeds of 
nlmo.st every liuropoan (rovem- 
ment—Spiuiiards. I'ortuguese, Ita¬ 
lians, Su iss. (rermans, Poles, Swedes, 
Fnmch of all departments, from the 
vine eovf'n'd bills of the south to the 
biMomy ‘landes’ of Uritany; and 
toward the einl of the war, Ameri¬ 
cans. one of whose greatest eoin- 
phuiits was (hat the blacks (upwanla 
of one tUinisand in number) who had 
l»een taken in the vessels with them, 
were confined in (lie same prisons. 
Almost 1 ‘very trade and pmfession 
was heri’ represented. Soldiers and 
sailors—among the latter tha erew 
of very many morehant ships— 
formeil, of emirse, the majority. Put 
then* were also artists, literary »id 
scientific men, many priests—or, 
perhaps, we kIiouM say, ex-pricsts— 
and ordinary workmen in great niim- 
liers. Due of the ]»ri8ons, to which 
il.s inmates gave the name of l«petit 
vtiiitionneiiH nt (the Americans called 
it ‘Thet’ommodorc’).wasset asidefor 
the oflicers of mcrcliaul ships, slate 
olllcers who had hroken parole, and 
liad hccii retaken, and especially 
nuuiy of those tamong them a negro 
general) attached to the expedition 
against St. Domingo under General 
licH-liainbeaii, in lS()d, wlum, it will 
be rcinembercJ. the sudden rupture 
of the pence of Amiens led Eimland 
to join in the hlockode of Cape Town, 
where }{o<‘hambeau surrendered nt 
tliseivtion, ami was him.self sent to 
Jamaica. These Domingo oirieer.s 
Inul ill their prison an exeelJi’nt mili¬ 
tary hand, Axhieh was jiemiittcsl 
daily to execute ‘ those national 
hymns, those warlike marches, which 
on the field of battle had electrified 
our armies of Kg}'-pt and of Italy. 
Their heroic tones put our cuucl 
keepers to shame, and, rousing our 
nattoiml pride, elevated u.s far above 
our tyrants.’ 

So says M. Catel, whose ingenious 
Rieit we shall henceforth 

tise, 80 foe os we can do so u itb 


safety; a matter of some dfiBculty, 
since its lively author hos thoi^fht 
fit to ‘ fiirlielow' his plain discourse' 
with a series of narrative* na start¬ 
ling and roimmtie as any Surrey 
Theatre melodrama. Dn the other 
hand, Mr. Andrews, of Now' York, 
tells his story after a phuiior and more 
straiglitforward fashion, eontenting 
himself, by way of embellishment, 
with a few hard words equally 
divided between the English guard 
and his French brethren in nusfor- 
time. His Impartial Narratire is 
to be admired. But still we confess 
a leaning toward the RMt of M. 
Catel, To lulopt worthy Mrs. Prim¬ 
rose’s distinction: wo ‘ like ray Lady 
Blarney va.stly;—so eondeseciiditig; 
but .VI iss CarolinaWilhelmina Ame¬ 
lia fSkeggs lias our w'nrrn heart.’ 

As soon as tlie prisons w'orc filled, 
tlie J''reneh, of tlieir own accord, 
piwcedcd 1,0 ‘ organise n constitvi- 
tion.* J''ir8t of all tlie inlmbitojits of 
ea<‘h ]iri8on elected a ^iresidmit, and 
then oiu‘b separate .apartment chose 
it.s own eommissary, who was to 
bear rule under the former. The 
Hufi'ragi* was universal, and the elec¬ 
tion by ballot. As a noct'ssary con- 
swjuciiee, bribery and coiTiiption 
wcri! altogether banished from this 
retreat of eipuility and fraternity, 
and none wore eliosen for either 
oHiee who w'cre not the ‘ wisest, vir- 
tuousest, diseretcsl, best’ among the 
whole community. The authority of 
the presidents and commissaries ex- 
tcmled to every point on which it 
could jKissibly bo exercised. They 
were at once magistrates, judges, and 
policemen, and sometlnies had to 
cirry their own judicial aantences 
into execution. On one occasion the 
cooks of a certain ward were con¬ 
demned to death by the president 
and commissary, because unfortu¬ 
nately a number of rats were dis¬ 
covered Imilcd in tho soup. Tlu?y 
w'cre respited, however, on making 
a sufficient apology, and laying the 
cripio of the unhappy potnge to the 
door of tlie perfidious British guard. 
At another time, a prisoner convicted 
of having stolen a shirt was deprived 
of his political privileges, declared 
incapable of voting at any elections, 
and finally sent to Coventry for a 
perio<! of six month.s. But ennui, 
says M. Catel, ‘ marked him for her 
own.’ He was taken to the hospital. 
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and died there of ‘ lan^fuetir.' We 
will odd, and not from M. Catol’s 
authority, tlint all offondora did not 
oHcnpe HO easily as the cooks. It is 
known that very many murders, 
—judicial or otherwise—took place 
within the prisons. Among their 
inmates wero men well atHpiuinttid 
with various methods of secret do- 
8;)atch, fortunately unknown in this 
colder blooded north, so that the 
judges of the Dartmoor Vchme had 
no dillieulty in linding olUeers who 
could carry out their senlcnccH with 
scarcely a mark of e\(crnnl violence, 
if they happened themselves to ho 
uidearned in such matters. 

The whole body of the prisoners 
were self-arranged under the i’ollow- 
ing heads;— 

1. The Lords. These were the 
richer prisonors. who n^eeived regu¬ 
lar su])})lics from home, and carried 
on a trallic! u ithin the walls, making 
their own purchases at the grating 
of the market scpuire. They had 
from sixty to eighty shops in each 
prison, where tiioy sold tohaeeo, 
thread, soap, eollee, &c. 

2. The Lahourers. Tho.se who 
workefl at dift'erent trades, thereby 
siipplying theuwelvcs wnth the rae,ans 
of procuring something more than 
the orilinary ])risou comforts. 

3. The Jndijfh'r'ots, who did no¬ 
thing, hut resigned ihom.selves 
j>h}l.t>sopkiqnoinenf to the lender mer¬ 
cies of (he Knglisli Government. 

4. The ilinithlrs. Gainhlers who 
were ready to sell their lust shirt to 
satisfy their love of i»lay, 

6. The Kitiserllrhs. Gamblers 
like the last, but who had attained 
a mora imperial elevation nbovo 
human cares anti necessities. ^Vlleu 
the annual supj)ly of rlutliing w'as 
distributed,—uimir of trowsors, a y el- 
low jacket marked with hlaek letters, 
a shirt, and a pair of -shoes—the 
Kaisorliehs at oueo sold their allot- 
meats to the lughcst bidder, and 
went all the rest of the year barefoot 
and slurtless. 

U. Last and lowest of all, the 
Romans. So called because they 
oeeupied the highest story of each 
prison, called the Capitol. They 
ptissessed no siuglo article of cloth¬ 
ing. Each man wore only a blanket 
—looked upon ns common projierty 
—^inlh a hole cut in the middle, 
through which the head was passed. 


In order to become a Bomait it was 
necessary that the candidate’s ham¬ 
mock should l>o sold, and tobacco 
bought with the proceeds for tlio 
enjoyment of the whole society. 
They might bo seen in the common 
passages of the prisons, five or six 
togetluT, fighting like dogs for some 
chance bone or potato peeling, and 
on one occasion, when the governor’s 
cart had been sent into the court of 
tlic ]irison, the Homans seized the 
liorses, killed and devoured them. 
When the ‘Ca]>ilorwas closed for 
the night, their general, who alone 
had a hammock, but without mat- 
trass or covering, {irrauge<l his men 
in two lines on either side, and at 
tlie word /tas all stretched themselves 
on (ho floor in perfect order and 
sileiH’c. Even the solitary blanki-t 
was laid a.side in their own ward.s j 
but the general, besidt's (be dignity 
of his hammock, was allowed on cer¬ 
tain oeoasious to wear a kind of uni¬ 
form, of which the embroidery was 
of straw, curiously worked. Oueo, 
when the whole botly of the Homans, 
aliout six hundred in numlu'r, had 
been permitted to visit, (ho court of 
another prison, they seized the sup¬ 
plies in the kitchen, actually made 
prisoners of the guard sent to sup¬ 
press the riot, and tlum paraded the 
court with loud cries of Tine I'Em- 
pcrcur. The guard were speedily 
1 ‘elieved, and the Ibiman general dis- 
mi.ssed to thceaehot; but the scanty 
iiiililnrv strength which could bo 
nlloived for Dartmoor was a source 
of considerable apprehension during 
the whole time the prisons were oc¬ 
cupied. 

Many details respecting those un¬ 
happy Homans are hero purposely 
omitted, although M. Catol docs 
not hesitate to relate them, and 
we liave been assured of their truth 
from other quarters. But the rcailcr 
will easily eoneeivo them as exhibit¬ 
ing perhaps the very lowest degra¬ 
dation of which humanity is capable. 
An intense passion for play, mani¬ 
fested more or leas by the whole 
body of prisoners, was tbe main 
cause of their comlition; but crime 
iu all its shapes was common among 
them, not the leas horrible on ac¬ 
count of the reckless and frantic 
merriment—M. Catel calls it 
—wdtli which it was airompanicd. 
And yet among them were some of 
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ihe best educated men in the prioont. 
M. Cntc'l thinks it nccessiirv’, Iwfore 
telling their story, to a^ioiogise for 
lliem, by nsserting that iii tho very 
]u*art of London whole bodies of 
men are te be found cqnallv miser- 
ablo and equally degraded. We will 
not nak whether the purlieus of Lon- 
floTi are uorso than those of Paris, 
becwise neilher one nor the other 
has anything to do with tho matter. 
WliJit was exliibited at Pnrtmoor 
was that same dark tendency of 
Ivninan nature nliieh in all ages has 
led men eneompassed hy great and 
irremodiahle dimeidties—the sword 
or the tinry p'st ileneo—to enb'h at tho 
Urst enjoyments that pn^sent tliem- 
.S(>lve3. ‘ Let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die.’ The had then 
indeed become worse. 

Till sunn limes their most ihailish morri- 
niont 

Chills their own souls with hojj\)r, and 
they stare 

Upon each other, all at onco struck 
auml..* 

At Dartmoor evorydliing tended 
to this result, far more even than in 
a ei'onded and plague-stricken city. 
The throng of prisoners, housed to¬ 
gether ft»r long and dreary y»‘ars, 
were, it must be remembered, with¬ 
out any of that surveillnneo which 
they would have had ns i riminul.s or 
convict.s. The olijeet wa.s merely to 
keci> them in safety. Moreover, the 
ma.ss of t hem was from classes al¬ 
ways more or le.ss uneducated; but, 
in the then slate of Franei' iilterly 
without any training but what was 
military. Can we w'onder that they 
shoidd have become thus degraded, 
when we luive but to turn to tho 
pages of Boccaccio fir Defoe to leam 
w hat was the state of society in re¬ 
fined and luxurious cities, unihT eir- 
furastanoes far less unfavourable F 

It is w'ortliji of notice, that tho 
Homans of Dartmoor, in sjnte of 
their ton years’ imitrisonmcnt, winter 


and summer, utterly without cloth¬ 
ing, were more healthy than any 
other men in the depot. Their 
bodies, says Aiulrows, had nequired 
a sort of hardness, like that of the 
stones on whieh they slept.t They 
weixi at lust removed altogether to 
tlie prison No. 4, whieh was ser¬ 
rated from tho others. llegnW 
supplies in money and clotliing w'ero 
sent them by our ow n (lovernment 
ft)ur timea during the year; but idi 
was got rid of witliiii a day or two. 
At last (M. t'ntel ha.s of eourao for¬ 
gotten this instanee of perfidy) they 
were taken from t beir prison, elothea, 
and nut on boartl a hulk at Ply- 
moutii, where tliey were allowed no 
intercourse with any but their 
guards, and carefully watched until 
their release at the end of the war. 
They were then ■'WO in number. 

The FreneU (Toveniment, from 
the beginning, contributed nothing 
whatsoc'ver toward tho support of 
the prisoners. By our nwm they 
wero suppliod with <*lotJiingt ana 
sulTieient daily rations of bread, 
meat, and soup, and a small sum of 
momy. Each num hud his own 
])lace in the prison, with a table, 
stool, and hamnioek, whieli last ho 
w’Hs obliged to take oveiy morning 
into the court., where all were piled 
up under cover. Every day tho 
prisoners were eoimted in their 
yards, where, on the great anniver- 
sarie.s, they got \\\i promnnntcH pro- 
rexxtoncllcn, iiendcd by the tricolor. 
A horn sountlc'd at night w'aa the 
signal for all to retire witliin tho 
buildings. 

Tho muss of tho prisonera disco¬ 
vered numberless mcthotls of^icguil- 
ing their weariness. Their country’s 
glory, says M. Catel, sustained them 
in their misfortunes. In luldition to 
tho regular English supplies, large 
sums w er(‘ sent to many from their 
friends in France; and with these 
and their own eai'nings, this class 


* Wilson’s City of the Playw, 

t Tliey were, however, frequently brought to'the hospital in a state of suspended 
auiniation, from which they were recoveretl by tlie usual pr^icesscs. The genend 
sanitary condition of Dartmoor was, considering the great number of men assemblodi 
remarkably gixxl. The hospital wA admirably cared for; and tho attention 
recoiveil there is jickjiowledgecl on all sidc-a. Fever and small pox were at one time 
introduc,i-d; .and the Americans sufTered much. But thc.>to dJsonlera were most 
skilfully tn ated; and letters of acknowledgment were afterwards wnt by the 
prisoners to Sir (tcoigo Msgratli, the suigeon in attendance. Tliero were a few 
instances of snieide among Iiotii French and Ainuricaus. 
t Wooden shoes were provided for them. 
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traded witJi tbo country people atl- 
initled lo (he market srate, and be- 
eaiiie tlie mereliaute) oi the prwon.* 
(Some establirihed cofTof-houses in 
eiieh building; others set up ns 
cooks; ami a certain ragout of 
iimttou, potatoes, and peas, called 
ratafouillf, is esjM'cially eornmend(*d. 
Schools, ill uhich every European 
lungunge wus taught, were Ui lie 
found within tlicse murs f/iyo>i- 
tmjuvii; together with others for 
writing, drawing, nintUeinatics, 
music, and dancing. There was no 
lack of books; and many of the 
younger men, who were passed in 
nriablo to read or write, left the 
irisoiis with n good stock of gmieral 
earning. There was a theatre, 
when' j*’rench comedies were per- 
fonni'il with considerable Muf, 
Many wen* greatly skilled in straw 
and hair work, as well ns in bone and 
ivory carvings, of wliieli siieeiinens 
Jin' still fretpienlly met with. A ship, 
two inches long, ni-ade of bone by a 
sailor of St. Mido, and so minutely 
linisbed ns to be an (vuvrv saim 
'jnv'rillc, was sold, IVT. Uatel saj's, 
for 2500 Irancs ; which ive will not 
insist on the reader’s believing. 

I'lu'i'e was another sort of work, 
lioweier, in which they excelled, 
mill winch wa.s not stopped without 
much dillicnlly. Spanish dollai's 
were collected for tiiem in great 
mimhers by pi'rsons without the 
prison, and from every dollar tliey 
contrived to prodnci' I'lghl Jhighsli 
.shilling's. There was also a iiianu- 
(hctiire of Hank of luiglniid notes 
among tliem, for which it was sus- 
pecteitthc gminl fiuaiishecl inatorinls. 
So pcj'fect was the imitutiuii, that 
even at the Bank itself tlie forgoi'}' 
w a.s long pronounced impossihlo. In 
order to stop it, the guard wa.s 
always soarclied hefore relieved. 
Many thousands, however, wore 
put into circulation in this manner. 

Such of the prisoners ns weiv 
able were allowed to engage tlu'in- 
selves as masons and earjienters 


on the works oonneeted with Uio 
prison. Thus, two of the main 
prisons, and the walls of tlio eliapel 
at Priru'c Town, w'cre entirely built 
by the Frem-Ii themselves, at the 
time of their first removal from 
l*lyinoutli to Dartmoor. Others 
were employed in repairing the 
roads, as blacksmiths, coopi'rs, and 
painters, and ns nurses in the hos¬ 
pital. All wore a small tin plate in 
tlieir caps, and worked under the 
eye of a guard. If a single prisoner 
eseapi'd, the pay of the whole 
party to wliieh he belonged wa.s 
forfeited,—a jilan found sutlieiently 
eirectual. 

Thus, in spite of their troubles, 
the ma8.s of the Ereneh at Dart¬ 
moor (says .Vndrews) ‘ really si'cmed 
ea.sy under tbeiii, ii\ed well, and 
made money to lay up.’ The} 
were in generjd ‘ foi't gaLs;’ Init 
nithdugli agreeing with the fat 
ICnigbfofEasti'lu'apon most points, 
llicy difiereil from linn in the matter 
of liiniour, holding it to be more 
than an airy word. They were, it 
ajipears, on tliis head d’une (jmnde 
/lUsrrjdibiliU, The combat au 
jiiir/ihif was freiment, but the more 
relined preJerri'd duels with broken 
.'icissors or points of compasses 
fastened lo long sticks. It is lo be 
lioped tliiit their kind of honour hatl 
more skill in surgery tlianFaLstalTs. 
M. t'alel declares that frightful 
winiiuls wcri' eonslantly the residt 
of these encounters. But iiotwilli- 
stmiding nil lhi.s, the prisoiiei*8 in 
general regarded themselves ns 
brethren in misfortune, with the 
exception of the Amerii'an.s, who 
kept as much aloof as possible from 
tbe ‘glustly fluttering phantoms’ 
with whom they were compelled to 
associate, and declared lliat they 
liad no heart, ‘like the cockle in 
tlie fable, to sing agd dance whilst 
their house was buniiug over their 
heads.’ In one respect, it must bo 
mbiiitted, th^ luul sound reason to 
(‘omploin. They were at first placed 


• To prevent iini>ositinn, ttio prices of proviHion.s were before any were 
allowiil to be taken into ttie nuvrki-t. Jews i^tciubHl in great nuiulicrs, to sell old 
cUttbes, anil Ui buy tlie carviiigs, &,o., of the prisoners. One of these worthies met 
an hitiu«t farmer, cpiictly jigging across tlie moor, and accusing him of having 
1 'soniK‘tl fi-om tlie prison, insisU d on taking him hack for the sake of the rew'ard. 
I'lie I tevonshiiv Dinmoiit saw lii.s own julv.ontagi' in the matter, and consented. 
He was, of course, recognised at the prison, to the dismay of the Jew, who was 
oldigi'il to pay hanilsomely for hi.s mistake. 
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ia tihe same prison in which the 
fVench 'Bomans* had been as* 
tumbled; and althot^;h these lost 
were soon afterwards removed to 
Plymouth, the shortest possible 
association with tliem must have 
been sufficiently revolting. Despe¬ 
rate fights took place more than 
once between them and the Ame¬ 
ricans. 

Few prisoners succeeded in escap¬ 
ing from Dartmoor; but the attempt 
wa.s frequently made, and tlie most 
vigilant guard was neoe.'isary, since 
it was well known tfiat rcgidnr plans 
were organized for tlieir eseapi*, and 
that the. large rewards many of 
Ihenj were able to ofler had induced 
certain persons to become their 
agents in the matter. Eight-oared 
boats, of a ]K‘culiarly light build, and 
IKiinttnl HO as to escape observation, 
were in wailing, at difierent stations 
along (he e()ast: and a sort of 
eoven'd <‘arl, with strong floors at 
each end, and scats within, ,for a 
nunil»or of ])crsons, wa.s contrivcvl 
for their inland carriage. Jso l»‘ss 
tliap 4<)1 foreign odicers, many <»f 
them persons of <'Onsideral)lc raiik 
and iinpftrtance, broke their parole, 
and sm-ceeded in escaping, between 
and 1H12; when Lord Sid- 
montli. in introducing his bill for 
punishing, by transportation, such 
jiri-sons us should be (Xin^ted of as- 
sisling them, declared Iwit, up to 
that lime, there had been no single 
instance of an officer in llio English 
service having broken his parole. 
The realities of (hc.se escapes were 
often Bulfieicntly romantic, since tlie 
French olfiwTS were scattered 
throughout most of the principal 
towns, and had frt^uently to luider- 
take 'a long inloua journey before 
they could rea<‘h (he coast.* But 
neither this, nor the stone walls of 
Dartmoor, piwved an eflectual ob¬ 
stacle. From Dartmoor some of 
the French managed to escape, by 
mixing with tlie guard, at night; 


and, during the intenaelyoold winter 
of 1813-14, a party of Americans ao* 
tuolly succeeded m sealing the pri¬ 
son walls, although most of them 
were re-taken. On this part of tho 
matter M. Catel has dwelt at length, 
and with no inconsiderable powers 
of romance. There is a story of the* 
escape of two prisoners, who had 
taken part in a comMie, and who 
passed the gate's, still (Wised for 
their parts, as M. and Madame Ca- 
lonne, for w'hieh we give him great 
credit. Another is of a pai^ who 
escaped in tlic dress of the lH^lisn 
guard, getting, with fonie ditfirmlty, 
to Plymouth, where they were sus- 
♦pected, and follow wl; Imt, when tlie 
mob saw the glittiT of their 
bayonets, they took to their heels 
at onc(‘; fur all the world knovis, 
says M. Catel, with what terror (he 
English are ahiuys seized u1. (he 
sight of i'ttnne h/itncfu- —how they 
succeeded in getting on board a (‘cr- 
lain .Milord's yaehf,—how they were 
rei-eiveil there, with champagne and 
hofs de ponrh ;—how thr»y ])hiyed 
deeply, and wont/uint'rg and ‘ baneks- 
notes,' without end ;—how' they 
managed to carry Milord and his 
yacht straight.into the harbour of 
St. Malo, instead of Jersey how 
Milord w'as taken to Paris, - how the 
Emperor set him and his yacht free, 
w ithout an instant's hesitation, -and 
how', as a iieeessary conseijiieiice. In 
jeutw ford it'cnihou^ummo fort dr 
rjCmpcrriir: all this, and much 
more, will be found, with ample de¬ 
tails, in M. t'atel’s edifying RMt. ~ 

‘ Souvenez vous, chcr Manpiis,’ asks 
the disguisgd valet, in MoIk'tc’s co¬ 
medy, ‘ de cotte demi-Iune qgc nous 
emportAmes enseinblo au hI^o d'Ar- 
ras P'—• Que veiix In dire,’ is the re- 



The duly of (he guard at Dart¬ 
moor was no very pleasant one, and 
on some points the soldiers required 


* Officers on parole were alloworl by our Government (Franco contributed no¬ 
thing) eighteen-ponce a day. Their lilierty extended to one mile's distance of the 
town in which they were quartered. ^ Tlay were to be in their hxlgings at a certain 
hour of the evening, and twice a week every officer was obliged'to |>rcscni himself 
before an inspector. 

f The reader has, perhaps, heard a different stoiy. But wo none of us know 
ourselves. 'Here come tlie French dogs, huzza, huzza, huzza,’ shouted tho crew 
of an English-ship, and this free translation was given ou the spot—‘ Voki ecu ter- 
jibltM Fran^eUa ; not re der nitre keure vA oritr^e.* 

▼Oil. XLTUZ. l^ff^liXXXTlI. q (2 
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ai( mack watchiag aa tke prifloaen. dying man lie d^larrd hanntod 

Tliey cnrriod in forbidden articles him ever since. The prisoners irere 

—swh as rum, candles, &c., under examined, and those had fought 

their great coats, and certainly os* at Talarera made to pass before the 

aisled in distributing the forged sentry. Among them iras the man 

bank-notes. They caused rauchtri- whose supped death had troubled 

bulation, also, at Plymouth, by him—no gnost, haiTiig been severely 

turning off, in order to catch the wounded indeed, but recovering to 

trout, the leat iliat supplies the gtxid dght another day. 

town with water; thereby bringing NotwiUistanding the failure of 
on infinite loss on the cor})oration, all negotiations for on exchange 

for whose especial delectation the of prisoners, caused, as is well 

eidd trout wore reserved. But in known, by Napoleon's insisting on a 

idl difficult cheumstonces, with one general transfot instead of one of 

exception, the guard—frequently a French for Enji^ish ;t notwithstand- 

detaehment of some militia regiment ing also tliat the French government 

—behaved admirably. Ou one oc* bad in no way contributed to their 

easion, when the prisons contained* support or comfort, the prisoners, 
about eight thousand men, a serious dunng the whole time of their de- 

disturbance arose, in consequence of tention at Dartmoor, continued finn 

biscuit liaving been distributed in their devotion to the Emperor, 

among tliein insli'od of bread. The The news of the Allies having en- 

I'rentMi assembled in tlieir courts, tered I’uns, although it promistHl 

and were only prevented by the , their immediate relea-se, was re¬ 
quiet firmness of the guard from eeivcd almost ns a ealainity. Some 

breaking through the gates persqns vvlio visited the prisons at 

Aa it was, the bars of the principal this time distributed among them a 

giiU'were broken by stones buried quantity of while cockades, together 

against them from within. It was with a large white standard, the.old 

thought necessaiT to send for guns ting of tlie Bourbons. This last tlu'y 

from Plymouth, wliich were planted destroyed at once, in sight of tho 

so os to eonnunnd the main en- oflieers .standing on the wall; and 

Iraiiees.* M. Catel comjilains that having theiiiselvt's mounted the tri- 

the English soldier, on many oeca- color, fastened tin' vvliite rihlsms on 

sions, insulted the ‘^p*and Empe- the heads of t he dogs helonging to 

rour' and the tricolor; but on the th<* priso|^ They were released in 

whole wo have both French and detachm*s,and’mnrchcd,fivelum- 

Aineriean testimonv to their forbear- dred at n time, to Plymouth. The 

nnee and general kindness. Strange number of prisoners in England who 

recognitions stuiu'limes took pla<*e were tlius set free at tho elo.se of 

Udweeii them and the prisoners, the war. exclusive of the Americans, 

< )no evt'nmg a sentry ou guard at the exceeded sixtv-eeven thousand, 
inner wall, commnudiug the courts. The first draft of American pri- 
WBs fiv'ud in a slate of considerable soners to Dartmoor was made in 

alarm and agitation. On inquiry, April, 1813. Tlfe contrast of their 

it turntnl out that he had seen, or bravado with tlio Preni'h ‘philo- 

faneied he had seen, among the pri- sophie’was, from the first, stifficiently 

soners. amanw horn he believed lieliad remarkable. On one occasion they 

killed in a liand to hand fight, some proparetl to celebmto tlie 4tli of 

years before, atTalavera. He could dvily-'in a manner becoming their 

not K’ mistaken, for the look of the situationand accordingly a flag 

* Tlie prisoners, says Andrews, did not consider the walls, no^ihe soldiers, any 
great obstaole to their esoupiiig in a body; but they well knew Uiat, sup^iosing the 
sortie effectually madts tlie muitiu would be raised on them long bkbre they could 
reach the coast. 

+ He rwiuired ‘that all the prisoners. Frctich, English, Spaniards, Portuguese^ 
and Italians, should be exchaiigwl, man for man, and rank for rank, on the same 
footing the principal powers under whose baunem they were respectively ranged. 
The effect of tliis would nave Iteen,' continues Alison, ‘that Napoleon would have 
olitained n^titution of fifty tliousand French soMiem and sailors in exchange for 
ten thouBond English prisoners, being iffl whom he had in his custody.’—msiory 
qf Europt, vol. xiv. p. 104. 
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wM displ&yed, with the words ‘ All 
Cansds, or Dartmoor prison ior 
life;’ whilst ono of tlio prisoners 
delivered a characteristic ‘ oration,’ 
in which the stars and stripes w'ero 
<luly lauded, to the confusion of the 
British officers within hetuinK, who 
‘left the yard much eha^^rined at 
facta w'hich they could not deny.’* 

* There was,’ continues our friend 
Andrews, ‘scarce a day but some 
dispute or strife took place be¬ 
tween the turnkeys or guards 
and the prisoners who would 
not hoar any abusive lanpu^;e 
jigamat the President of the TniU'd 
States; and on the first disrespect¬ 
ful word from a sentry stationed 
singly in tlieyaril, they would knock 
hua (low n, and he could get no relii'f 
till tlicy were willing to release him, 
for I lie prisoiuTs iminediaUiy sur- 
nmiuled nun by Initulreds. And the 
I'arnaon declared (bat thi*y Lad more 
troiilile with fiair liiousand Aiiion- 
cauM tliiiii with twenty thoiismul 
I'n'iiclinieu.’ ‘ Here bo brave 
words.’ ne\erthi b SB those worlhii's 
enlisled in liio l’higli'<Ii service in 
gi’eal nniabors.t It miiBl bo nil- 
niillod, liovuwer, lliiil tlit'ir first ac- 
(lu.uiitnnee with Dartmoor was as 
HMtavoiirable in c\ery respect as it 
euiild Will have bi'Cii. 'Jliey were 
plaecd in tlie same prison w ith the 
most degraded French, at^d mixed 
w illi the blacks from their Ow n ships. 
And bi“<ides tins, the winter of 
lSl:l-1 t> IS still iucntiont>d as liaving 
been the most severe that was ever 
r(*iuenib<‘red in Devonshire. The 
sLrenni that ran through the prisons 
w as frozen for many months; and 
tlie snow'drifted in tlie yards us high 
as the waUs—fiftoerf feet. The oom- 
inniiication between Plymouth and 
D.irtmoor was stoppi'd for some 
time. Birds and animals eveiywhen* 
died; and so intense was the iH>ld 
that, as we have been assured, wmo 


in the eollars at Prince Town was 
froaen into a solid mass. The pri¬ 
soners were allowed to remain in 
their hamiiiocks during the day; and 
no sentry could be kept on duty ex¬ 
cept in tuo barracks. Such a time 
promisi'd mueh for those who were 
melitu>d to try the dangers MB. at- 
capo 5 and many attenw^ WOM 
mailo accordingly, 

successful. ’ 

After the release 

(the war still eontinnliii^|j|||^^K^ 
United States), the 
dispersed through the,p*£|NMM|’i^ 
obtaining more space an4 Uhorty. 
Thor immeibatoly set to wwlt upon 
a plan for their escape which the 
French had never dreamed of at¬ 
tempting. it was found that a 

J iassago two liundrcil ami fifty feet 
oiig, would carry them IVom tbroo 
of the prisons to i lie road beyond the 
outer wall. I'lum this they set to 
work 111 eitoii uuildiiig, digging by 
night in alternate ]itirlieH, and carry¬ 
ing the earth from the passuges into 
tlie streiim that ran tliroiigh tlieir 
vnrd. About sixty fei't of ground 
lind be<Mi got llirough m this manner, 
xiheii the proueedings in one of tho 
prisons were dmeovered and slopped. 
After some delay tlie work xvns eoii- 
tmued iu the others, until the pas¬ 
sages were within forty feet of tiio 
rotul witliout the wall, livery imm 
was then proiidcd with a dogger, 
made by the prisoners who worked 
as blacksnuths; and they jiroposetl, 
on escaping, to make at onoc* tor 
Torhay, where lay, says Andn'ws, 

‘ a Jorge niiinber of unarmed vessels, 
fisliing boatsi and other small (Taft.* 
But at this jioiat, one of the priwinors, 
W'ho perhaps liad some discreet 
doubt as io tho result of the enter- 
risc, ‘walked out in open day, 
eforcall then in the yard,—went up 
to the turnkeys, and imirehed olT 
with them to the keeja'r’s house,— 


* Tlie orator was most likely Andrews liimsell, who w.m also jsiet-t.auruate of 
the prison. He oelchrated in verse the action in wliich the lirilisii frigate Phnhc 
took the Ewx,; but gave, of course, tho honour of tho day to Aniorica. A iiioru 
remariuible claim apfiears in the following UiO'Sto thenimoryof uuo James Uart.— 
Your body on this barren moor. 

Your soul in fieaven doth rest, 

Where Yankee sailors, ono and all. 

Hereafter will be blest. 

t Two mm who had thus enlisted afterwards claimed their American citizenship, 
and returned to^Dartmoor. Hmy were recognised by tho prisoners, so’ized, and 
tattooed on each cheek with the letter^ ‘D.B.T.,* United .States Traitor. TliriW 
men oosesnuA in thi^mrttT were tried in wnsequence, at Exeter. 

4 3 
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gave liint information of all tho 
operation and dealgns—ajid we never 
Baw him after j’ quite aa well perhaps 
for the informer, llio prisoners 
V, ere at once removed to me oppo¬ 
site side of the enclosure. 

The confirmation of the treaty of 
Ghent set free the Americans. There 
was still howo'er much delay—per¬ 
haps ixBftroidable — in the arrange- 
nvmts for their final release; and 
ooiuddiSEi^le excitement was the 
resttl]^' They hung Beasley, the 
Ajntcanetm agent, in eillgy ; and a few' 
days later every serious disturbance 
took place at tne prisons, owing to 
somemismancigemcnt in distributing 
the bread aUowauces. 'J’hey broke 
open the first three gates, drove the 
sentrie.s to the guard-nousc, and were 
only cheeked l»y tlie soldiers of the 
garrison, who advanced upon them 
with fixed bayonets. Not a blow 
howev'er was struck ; but the alarm 
was groat; and the governor, who as 
it hsjiponod w ns absent, at Plymouth, 
returned in Dm niorning witli addi¬ 
tional strength from the troops there. 
On the evening of tliat day it was 
found that an atU'inpt had been 
made to pierei* the w all between the 
])riH(mer8' yards and an adjoining 
eourt, in whieh were kept the arms 
of the guard who were otf duty. 
As soon as tliis discovery was made, 
it was thought proper to plaee an 
additional toree on the wall eom- 
manditig the eourts, and to ring the 
alarm b(<II, as n signal that ‘ all was 
ml well.’ Unfortunately the pri¬ 
soners, who seem to have had no 
intention of at oneo ereating a dis¬ 
turbance, erowdod to tlio first gate : 
the iron ehaiu by whi(‘]i it was fas¬ 
tened was broken ; and as many ns 
were able pressed into the market 
square. It was naturally inferred 
Dmt they wore on tho point of a 
desperate attempt at an csea^H'; and 
the governor, taior for some time 
vainly endeavouring to induce the 

{ irisoners to return to their yards, at 
oat ordered tlie mmrd to charge 
them back. Tliis tney did; but the 
Americans still refused to enter their 
prisons, insidtingthe soldiers, daring 
them to fire, and atlas t i reltiiig them 
with large stones. Whether any 
command to fire was given is uncer¬ 
tain : but it then conunenoed; and 
was without doubt continued and 
renewed without orders, in spite of 


the governor's attempts to stop it. 
At first, the muskets were fired over 
the heads of tho prisoners, who 
rai.sed a cry of ‘ blank cartridges,’ 
and continued their own attaca on 
the guard. It is not to be wondered 
at that the soldiers lost their temper. 
Seven of tho prisoners were killed, 
and sixty more or less dangerously 
w’oundcd. 

Such was Mr. Andrews’s ‘ horrid 
massaere.' The jury who attended 
tho inquest returned a verdict of 
justifiable homicide; and both the 
American and English commis¬ 
sioners who conducted a subsequent 
inquiry found it impossible to do 
more than express their sorrow at 
the whole aftair. 

The prisoners ‘prepared a largo 
wliite flag as a memento, and had m 
tho middle of it the representation 
of a tomb, with tlio goddess of 
Liberty leanuig on it, and a mur¬ 
dered sailor lying by its side, w'ith 
this inscription over it in large 
capitals, ‘Columbia weeps, and we 
remember.’ ’ This was intended to 
1)0 carried home with them as a 
record, and a token of respect for 
the Huflerers. Their whole body, 
about live thou.sand, were tdmost at 
once released, and eonvc*yod in 
cartels from Plymouth j ana on the 
2.3r<l of April, ISI,*), our friend 
Andrews, as he left the Sound, l<x)k 
his farew ell look of the rocky liilla 
of Bari moor. 

We have been dw elling on what 
are at the best but sad details. 

• Who loseth his freedom,’ says old 
Lydgate,— 

‘In faith he loseth all 

Ami I had lover in the wf)o<lde8 grene 
Mckely to sing anibng the Icves sniall 

Ulan in a cage of silver, bright and 
shene.' 

Of all Die miseries caused by a 
long war, although *many may Im 
more shar^* and sudden, lew can bo 
harder to endure, few more destruc¬ 
tive to both mind and body, tliau 
these dreary imprisonments, where 
the captive, whose sole (rime con¬ 
sists in hav'ing sen'cd his countiy, 
i8*.in many cases not so well pro¬ 
vided for aa the convict or tho felon 
stained with the very blackest guilt. 
It is, mdeed, true that such state¬ 
ments of British cruelty as appear 
in the monstrous production of 
General Pellett, and svea in the 
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Voyage* of Dtwm, generally so 
well informed, nave been refuted 
over and over again. And yet, after 
all this baa been deducted, how 
much remaioB painful even to read 
—what, then, to endure P The re¬ 
lease of the prisoner, the alleviatiou 
of his sufferings, are among the 
great landmarks of Christianity. Tlio 
nations of modem Europe may not, 
indeed, offer up their captive gene¬ 
rals in solemn sacrifice, ‘after tlie 
higli Homan fashion,’ or give over 
their prisoners to be the serfs of 
their captors; but has all been done 
that might be to soften wluvt is 
necessarily so severe an infliction P’ 
And yet, even in the darkest times, 
testimony as to the true Christian 
feeling in this matter lias not been 
wanting. Many a bishop of the 
elmreh has followed in danger and 
ill pain the Sarmfen host as it re¬ 
treated throiigli the passe# of the 
I’yrenees, or into the mountains of 
Ibedmont, emleavonruig to ransom, 
as best lie iniglit, the eaptives they 
were bearing w itli them; and many 
a saint's legend, wild and strange 


enough, neverfhelesi bean witness 
tliat m those ages, when the dungeon 
of the baroms tower waa rarely 
without its victim, it was to the 
prayers of the hermit, or the power 
of the departed confessor, that the 

f irisoner looked for succour or re- 
case. Among those alleviatuma of 
the sufferings of war whioh Br. 
Arnold teaches us to look for with 
advancing civilization and inoreaajng 
knowledge, a careful to 

Uie wants of tlie prisoner, to|(ii}iw 
with tho obtauimg for liim as gi^ 
a measure of liberty ns is at all oou- 
sistent witli Ids safe keeping, seem 
to ho the least chimerical and the 
most to be hopt*d for.* There are 
other questions—such ns tho ehar- 
b'ring of privateers, and the taking 
of merchant ships—w hich are con¬ 
nected, but which are, in every re- 
miect, more difficult of setHoment. 
The abolition of war is, os huiniui 
afiCairs are oonsiiiiiled, nn utter iin- 
}M)SBii)ilily ; but let tlie Hence Society 
turn their ultetiiiuu to the tdleviu- 
tion of its suiferings, and they will, 
perhaps, not bo wituout reward. 
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T he twenty-second of December 
is often a very uiieomfortablo 
day in New York. If warm, the 
pulpy mini in Broadway is showered 
profusely by omnibus wheels ujion 
the pedestrians who swanu the 
irottoir, and keep it in o.on8tant 
life, and suggests navigation to tho 
[lerson who is bold enough to think 
of crossing. If cold, on tho con¬ 
trary, the frost congeals the same 
mass into a river of frozen mud, 
which the constant passage breaks 
througli in places, ana makes apfK'ar 
like a badly jiluughed field, over 
which the growling passengers jog 
along, humping the body of tho 
carriage on tho axles every stop, 
and trying their own temper even 
more than the spring cllipties. Or if 
tho interregnum between the reign 


of tho gods of tho old and of the 
new year has commenced, and the 
uneoriaiii skies now [Miur dow'ii 
sunshine, now rain, now sleet, now 
snow, into that to-bo-magnifieeiit 
street, it is still more disagreeable. 

Ijondon uncertainty is well 
enough in London, with comfort¬ 
able clubs, warm fires in chambers, 
plenty of jolly men in I own, aiul 
with the liberty of doing Tlotliing 
in grandiose style, and in his 
own way, for a la^ man like tli«‘ 
writer. But a liondoii (biy in New 
York, fogs and sleet, and blasts of 
wind chasing cm-li other up and 
down the long back-bone of the 
island like a young lady’s hand on 
the keys of the piano, and other 
blasts 8we<‘ping across from river to 
river as the same beautiful fingers 


• Ihe convention between St €yr and lieding, after the taking of Ketwr. in 
1S09, arranged that the wounded on either aide should not be regiuxM as prisoners, 
but allows, to remain where they were, and n-join their respective armies uflon 
their recovery. We cordially re-echo Alison's wish that such an amuigeniciit o<niId 
be extended tonsil civilized warfare; but tiie difficultosi are obvious. 

+ Report on the Principal Puheria of the A meriatn Rea*. By Lorenzo Sabine. 
Submitted to the Senate of the b'nited Statw, in the Iteiiort of Secretary of the 
Treasury on the Stale of the Finances. 1853. 
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ido over tho barn, only ten thoiuand 
tirneii less musically—pray that yon 
7miv never sufl'er that infliction. If, 
however, it heeomes your lot to be 
caught in that dear, gay, bright, 
lively, 'wieked capital on such a 
twenty-Hceond of December, wrap 
your stoutest beaver about you, and 
take tho Fourth Avenue railway from 
the Clarendon (ol' course you will stop 
tliere), and run down to Astor. New 
Yorit ia not unlike a Yankee—very 
lo^ Itnd very lean; but tho enter- 
priBing Gothamites havo contrived 
to turn even this to advantage by lay¬ 
ing down several lines of railway m 
their broadest streets, on which they 
run largo ears by horse power instead 
of omnibuses; and if tlu'y would 
be content with filling, instead of 
cramming them, and would not com¬ 
pel a gentleman, when the lliermo- 
melor is ten helow zero, or the snow 
is drifting before a hurricane, to stand 
upon the outside platform because a 
‘ Jady’ wants bis seat, the substitute 
would 1)0 a great improvement. 

AVIiile we Iwive been making 
tliesc wise refleet ions, yon have been 
earrit'd, dear reath'r, o\er tno or 
Ibree miles of the city, and dismount 
ill the Park (an ojieu ground about 
hill fas large ns ICatou-scjuiire), oppo¬ 
site the Astor House. You laaiuigc 
to cross Broadway u ithout a ferry, 
tlioiigh at (ho risk of life, and to the 
ruin of your <•loauly lower man; 
ami you ask Stetoii wluit is going 
on in* the Jionse. He tolls you, that 
the N('w Knglnnd 8oeiely*are ecle- 
brating l*ilgruns’ Day, ami probably 
will invite you in as a distin¬ 
guished foreigner (for the Americans 
are very civil to Englishmen). You 
And the magnilieent dininjr-room 
rather too full of tobacco snu^i* for 
real eomfort; but being iLsed to the 
woctl, and to fogs luul smoke at 
liome, yon are sooo able to see 
througli the hiue, and take your 
bearings. You (iiid yourself in tlie 
midst of Yankees, the original Smiou 
Pares, who Iwast of their English 
tleseent, and meet once a-ycar, at 
this very disaOTceable seuv^on, to 
eelelmite the day when (heir an¬ 
cestors first set loot on Plymouth 
Rock—the men who were said by 
Siuu Slick to be so ‘cute,’ tliat put 
two in a room together, with a 
• jack knife’ a-piece, and they would 
come out in half an hour, each a 
gainer of five dollars by ‘swap¬ 


ping;’ and who are so ingenious, 
that the samo authority tells us 
they will go into a tree with 
the samo knife, stay an hour, and 
come down with a wooden clock 
imder each arm. They boast that 
they are emphatically the Americans 
—that tlitfir race, emigrating to all 
parts of the countiy, has stomped its 
character on the institutions oi every 
State, and imi>ro8st'd itself on every 
society. You see by a glance at tho 
two or throe hundred comfortable 
smokers before you, that their boast, 
like many others of the same sort, 
is not very well founded, and that 
tlieso well-to-do gentlemen have 
little in common with the reckless, 
generons-hoarted, lazj'. adventurous, 
wiiisky-loving, manly, son of the 
Prairie, who already rules the des¬ 
tiny of the Western Empire. 

Your entivmee does not interfere 
with fh'e oration of the tall gentle¬ 
man speaking tlirougli his nose, and 
gestieulating forcibly with each 
period, and you seat yourself near 
the ehairnuui, light a cigar, .md 

I ioimd uimi the table with your 
:nife and wineglass as lustilv as iiiiv- 
l)ody when he finislies. lie tells 
you of the great uess of the Puritans 
(piThaps 3 ou have been at Boston 
and seen how their deseeiulanls still 
wear (lie mantle of their snnelity ami 
ape their long-drawn faces), tells you 
how'they fled from oppression (for¬ 
getting to snyhowwell thej'profit<>d 
Iby the lesson), dwells upon their 
since exjianded influence, and 
skctche.s, in conelnsion, the branches 
of industry which they have deve¬ 
loped for thecountry—how tluy have 
created wealth oflt of barren rocks 
and fichls of icc—how their ships go 
to every clime—how their manufac¬ 
tures thrive and increase—how their 
agriculturalists prosjier from tho 
same causes; and lastly, he touches 
mournful!}" on the fialieries—tells 
you of a people dwelling on rocks 
and sands, whore literally no blade 
of grass will grow—liow'they came 
to this bleak coast, onti(;ed by, 
rumours of rich fisheries—how they 
suilered in tlieir early days, and 
were driven on the water for the 
sustenance denied by the inhospi¬ 
table shore, and established the fish¬ 
eries in tho Ameriran waters with 
the first northern British colony on 
the American rontinent—how they 
fought sigaiust the French for tlie 
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honQor of the British crown, and to 
extend British dominion—^w, at 
lenifth, the foe was drireu out—how 
they then b^au to quarrel with the 
mother wun^—ana how, since tlio 
separation, they hare gain^ a liardy 
]irt>lihood, but Imvo remained sta¬ 
tionary while all around tltem has 
advanced. And if ho touches u}K)n 
the dhruiultioB whiuh surround the 
cherialied interest of New Eng¬ 
land, the troubles between the lisu- 
erinen of the States and of the Colo¬ 
nies, and the example set by de¬ 
parted statesmen of a eeolous deter¬ 
mination to stand by Yankeydom, 

‘ lw3ok and line, bob and sinker,’ and 
protect this ‘right annof tlionatiotuil 
strength,' you fctd, from the voci¬ 
ferous applause with which he is 
re<’<*ived, t hat he has reached a sen- 
sit ivt* chord in the national heart. 

The picture we have drawn is not 
oneofjmre imagination. Wie Bonk 
atul Const lislu'i'lcs, as is ^yell know'ti, 
liav«‘ always been sulnects of‘solici¬ 
tude to the federal govemnu'ut, 
whom they furnish with a constant 
and sure supply of excellent sailors 
for the national marine. The late 
admuiistratioii directed one of the 
MassachuKetts Members of Con¬ 
gress, who had been long resident 
among the fishermen, and who had 
given his lift* to this one study, to 
rej)»»rt ujwn tlie history and the con- 
dition 01 this branch of the national 
industry. He did his work con 
fo/iore. Tlie curious document whoso 
name stands at the foot of the first 
page of this article, contains some 
common-place matter, and is evi¬ 
dently the w'ork of a person unac- 
cnstoinod to bo«k-making; but it 
also displays research, and an inti¬ 
mate knowledge of tlie subject; a 
good judgment in sifting tlie fiu-ts, 
and an indomitable antiquarian 
energy in bringing tliem to light, 
that redeem it from little errors of 
judgment and ignorance of art; and 
It is full of a generous enthusiasm 
rivalling that of old Izaak himself. 
We have read the historical.andthe 
personal portions of it with ^p^eat 
pleasure, and aliall draw freely Irom 
the information it contains. 

These fisheries liave been the 
cause of more quarrel and bloodshed 
than any other interest of eqnal 
value in the world. A tithe of the 
treasure tlmt has been expended in 
maintaining them (ostumtiiig na¬ 


tional hoaoor in Uie Hanoheater 
way,by pounds, slulUnga and penoeh 
would buy up all the rash that ever 
swam—mermaids excepted. Bar* 
nnm would bid too high for a 
fFeib' fresh from the Bhine, 
to permit us to include them in tlio 
estimate. At this very moment it ia 
understood that tJiey (the flslieries, 
not the mermaids) arc tlie subject 
of negotiation in London, in con¬ 
sequence of tlie ri'peated squabbles 
betw'oen the fishermen of the United 
States and of the British Oolemiea. 
Fraser is not disimscd to take 
the question out of the hands of 
the negotiators. There let it rest 
quietly—let the American Ijo^a- 
tion duly bumbaril the Foreign 
Ollico with a ‘ note’—lot Powniug- 
stroetfiro a full broadside of foolscap 
at J*ortIand-place in reply—let the 
battle rage fiercely (taking good caro 
to have a judicious hottlc-uoldcr)— 
let the war of words be magnificent, 
but take care that there is nothing 
but a pujK'r contest; and w'hon all is 
aniicanly arranged, let triumphal 
cpow'tis of ccHlfish and cotton neck 
the heiuls of the succi'ssful negotia¬ 
tors, and let Mens. Jullien coniposo 
an iiiteniatioiial qiiailrille, blending 
the stirring notes of Yankee Doodle 
and Itulo Britannia; and then lot 
the American Minister and Ijord 
Clarendon lead off, while the frater¬ 
nizing nations rejoice! 

Until the triumphal procession is 
formed in honour of this pcni'oablo 
Bottlomcnt (which we shall join of 
course) we are disposed to leave the 
knotty questions in dispute exactly 
where they now rest. 

English commerce is tdt affair of 
the last three centuries, and really 
began on an extensive scale in the 
prosecution of these very fisheries. 
An enterprising German, Dr. Pauli, 
who hod before brought to light the 
Saxon treasures of tiie Bodleian, has 
lately discovered in the a/((cumulatod 
dust of the Tower, which he liad the 
bravery to penetrate, a quantity of 
^curious and instructive eorrespon- 
* denco eoiiceming the trade of the 
island with tlie Continent prior to 
and at the time of the discbveiT of 
America, w'hen the Low Counmes 
and the free towns of Germany con¬ 
trolled the commerce of the world. 
The more sliame to Englishmen tlUt 
this work has beai done by a 
foreigner. It is evident that at that 
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lime there was little foreira com¬ 
merce of magnitude in English 
hands. Newfoundland was disco¬ 
vered by Cabot in 1497, but many 
years passed away before the Eng¬ 
lish fisheniien took advantage of llic 
rights at^quired thereby. Harry the 
lilull' was too nmcli occupied witli 
his wives and the Pope to pay that 
attention to the extension of the 
foreign jwwer of the kingdom which 
liad charaelerised the later years of 
the reign of his more vigorous father. 
Jn 1617 there were only about tifty 
vessels at Newfoundland—English. 
Ercnch, Kpnnish, and Portuguese, 
llio riMgu of Queen Elizabeth w as 
distingui.shcd by a inure vigorous aid 
to this branch of national wealth. A 
succession of laws was passed for the 
encouragement of the lisbcrics, and 
the capital of tb(> country w as largi ly 
embarked ill the business. In 1677 
there were lifly English ves.sels on 
the banks.and m ItSO^two hundred. 
em]iloying ten thousand men. 8ir 
llunqilirey (iilhert Jiad taken pos¬ 
session of the island in 1583, in the 
name of her Mmesty, and planted a 
colony there. .The sad fate of this 
heroic man is familiar to all through 
the touching ])oein of Longfellow. 
It was not thought heiu'iith the dig¬ 
nity of the first men of the realm to 
enrich, or nltempt to enrich theni- 
Bclvcs hyjlhesc adventures. Jbdeigh 
look them under his protection, anti 
HaeonWHs one of the patentees to 
plant a colony ‘ in the southern and 
eastern parts of Newfoundlaml, 
whither the subjects of the realm 
have been used annually in no small 
numbers to resort to lisb.’ Tbe 
llsheriesvlucreased so rapidly, and 
became so prosperous, that large 
numbers inadc the island their ]H*r- 
inauoiit home, and began boat tishing 
from the shore, which so seriously 
affoeted the sea-fisheries that in l(57(k 
instead of two hundivd as in the be¬ 
ginning of the century, then* were 
only eighty Englisli vessels employed 
there. Tne aJarni was sounded* hy 
the merelmnts interested in the 
trade, and the same year a Govern- • 
ment force was sent out to drive 
away British fishermen aud destroy 
Brit'ish property in a British colony. 
I'he destnietive measure liad the de- 
siretl efleet; in four years after the 
aniiihilatloii of the rival luuit fish¬ 
eries the vessels employed hail in¬ 


creased to two hundred and eig^, 
and the men to nearly 11,000. T^e 
destructive wars with France, which 
marked the eighteenth century, seem 
to have sometimes repressed and 
sometimes advanced this interest in 
the island of Newfoundland. They 
resulted at last in driving the French 
out of the Continent, since which 
time the boat fishing has gained upon 
that carried on ui vessels, luitil there 
are at present but eighty of the latter. 
The boats now luunber ten thousiuid, 
and produce an annual yield of a 
million quintals, valued at 600, (JtX)/. 
The total annual produce of the fish¬ 
ing mterest of the colony is estimated 
at abtuit l,0()O,()Oti/. 

The fish are caught near the land 
with lines, aiul as often as the lioat 
is liJled tl:e ciilchi.s put ashore, where 
the ‘ cut-throats,’ the ‘ headers,’ the 
‘ splitters,’ the ‘ drj'crs,’ and the * sail¬ 
ers’ pass', them through from stage 
to stage, till they are converted inlo 
the identical salted codfish which 
constitute the Saturday’s dinner and 
the Sunday’s breakfast from Hud¬ 
son’s Bay to the Potomac. 

The fluctuations of the French 
fisheries in these waters have been 
\cry striking. In the early part of 
the sixteenth centuiy they had a 
dozen vessels there from the coast .s 
of Norniaiidy and Britaiiy. In the 
beginning ot tJie seventeenth tliey 
employed one liiuulred and fifty 
vessels in this branch of industry— 
liow large a jiortion off Newfound¬ 
land we are not able to stale, but 
probably a large one. In the middle 
of the eighteenth century, after the 
hist feartul struggles of the reign of 
the magiuiieeiit Louis, but before 
the contest under his successor, which 
lost the C'anada.s to France, nearly 
six himdred French vessels, em¬ 
ploying 30,900 men were engaged in 
eodfishing. The uiagninoent fortress 
of Louisbnrg was erected at an ex¬ 
pense of fifty millions of liva's to 
protect their interest, and control the 
(‘ontiuent of America and the sur¬ 
rounding seas. It fell into British 
hands in 1763, aud was entirely de- 
stroy'ed. The French have now' the 
right to fi.sh ofT a certain iwrtion of 
the eoa.st of Newfoumllanu, and also 
within thoGidf of iSt. Ijawrence, and 
oi'cupy as a rendezvous for their ves¬ 
sels in these rough seas the two de¬ 
solate islands of St. Pierre and Mi- 
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guelon. only two leagues in extent, 
and without wood or fuel. By the 
help of a large booutr (fifty francs 
per man on the oulut, and from 
twelve to twenty francs per metrio 
quintal on the produce) they succeed 
in maintaining four hundred vessels 
anti twelve wousand men in this 
business, and produce annually ftom 
three to live hundred thousiuiu qiun- 
tals of fish. From this source, 
though not a commercial nation, they 
are assured of an unfailing supply of 
seumon for the national marine. 
There is no better school for sailors 
than tlioso seas. Wo liave crossed 
them often, and rarely seen them 
quiet. The mingling of the current 
of the gulf stream, setting up fnmi 
the Bay of Mexico, densely charged 
with caloric, uliicli it retains even 
until it settles about the British 
shores, with the ice-eharged stream 
from tiie north, produces aseonstant 
restlessness in the air ahovc and the 
water below. I'Ivcn if engnj'ctl in 
tin' hoat-fishing off the coast of 
Mew fuundland, or about the Islands 
of St. Pierre and Miguelon, tlio 
Fri'iieh lishernien must pass tliruugh 
these seas; if engaged upon tho 
tirand Bunk, the most e.\ten8ivi> 
sulnnurino elevation in the world, 
and abounding in siioula of fish, he 
anchors with his little vessel of one 
or two hundred tons in deep water 
in the midst of them, and pursues 
Ids occupation in strong boats till 
the ‘ fare' is secured, and then takes 
it to St. Pierre for curing. Hie in¬ 
terest could not be supported with- 
out a large bounty. It requires 
larger vessels and a greater outlay 
of money than <.hc rival colonial 
boat fisheries, and is carried on with 
the disadvantages of a distant home 
and uncertain market. It is to bo 
regarded rattier ns an element in 
Freneh naval strength than as an item 
in till'national proB[jerity and wealth. 

The Jiewfoundland and Jjibrador 
seal fisheries, one of the most valu¬ 
able branches of this dangerous in¬ 
dustry. were created by tlic French 
invasion of the Britisii cod-fishing 
grounds, and have grown to flieir 
present magnitude within a veiy few 
years. ITic vessels employed for 
this purpose -from Newfoundland 
now number three hundred and 
forty-onc, and the, men ten tliousand. 
Tile annual yield of seal skin is 


600,000, rallied at 50.0001., and of 
seal oil over six thousand tons, valued 
at 170,OOO;. In the early spring, 
when tlie ice begins to descend, they 
leave tho Islands in vessels hardly 
large enough fur a Thames yaelif, 
and force themselves into the float¬ 
ing fields as far as they can. They 
gather in the ‘ game’ (rather than 
the ‘ catch’) from all sides, stripping 
off* the flesh and the fat, and leaving 
tlio coarse meat beliind. It is not 
difficult for one who is familiar with 
the sea to picture the peril of such 
an occupation—the floating iiinssca 
of ice tossing about on the restless 
ocean, the little craft wedged in 
among it, and liable at any moment 
to bo crushed—the feariul sU>rniH 
doseeiidiiig from tho Arctic—the 
hurricane dashing the snow' over 
the deck and elulhing the rigging 
with sleet—the tossing waters sever¬ 
ing tho loose ice and jiiling it in 
fragments—and above all, the pre¬ 
vailing northeast gales, driving tho 
w holcmasstowardsthe mainland, and 
threatening instant destruetiou to all. 

The cootisheries also upon tlie 
Labrador t^oast Jiave become very 
valutdde, and nro in the liatida 
of the Newfoundland and United 
States fishermen. It is estimated 
‘ tliat about twenty thousand British 
subjects are at present required dur¬ 
ing tlie fishing season, in the catch¬ 
ing, curing, and transjiorliug the 
various pr^uets of these remote 
seas.’ Ino cod fishermen arrive on 
the coast in the latter part of May 
and early in June, and, anchoring in 
some (juiet plare, where they may 
ride in safety, they send out their 
boats with a shipper andH man in 
eacli to look up the fish. If, after 
search none are found, or not enough 
to make it worth wliileto stay, they 
change their anchorage, untd they 
find themselves near good watt'rs. 
The fishing is carried on by Ixiats, 
w hieh.rcturn to tlie vessels with their 
catch, and the cleaning and curing 
is generally done by a portion of tho 
crew who are taken for that purpose. 
Frequently British vessels take two 
‘ fares' in a season, in which ease the 
second load is cured at home, * 

The other cwl fislieries are at Cape 
Breton, Prince Edward's Island, 
Magdalen Islands, and tlie Bay of 
Chiidc>rs,ui the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
and in the Bay Fundy, and about 
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Nora Scotia and New Branawicb. 
The descendants of the French 
Acadians, whose memories are em> 
balmed in Longfellow’s Evangeline, 
stUl clad, according to Mr. Sabine, in 
the peculiar costume of Normandy, 
feebly prosecute the fisheries of the 
Mngdaieo Islands and of the Bay 
of Cholevrs in boats. The valuable 
waters which surround Cape Breton 
are turned to even less account. 

The disputes between the United 
States aud the British Government 
grow out of nllcgodacCTessions on the 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
flshorios. Nova Scotia, the Acadia 
of Evangeline, is perhaps the richest 
fishing ground ifi the world. It is 
surrounded with deep buys and har¬ 
bours, swannn<l with every species 
of the piscatory creation, that come 
to the very door of the fiMherman's 
hut. II<* IS thus enabled, at little 
oxjTense, to take cod with boats and 
lines and mackerel with sieves and 
nets, under the shore, safe from the 
reacli of the storm and the swell of 
the Atlantic, and ought with an ex- 
pi'ndilure of th(> least possiiile 
energy to drive out of the uiiirkot 
the foreign eonipet ilor, w ho is obliged 
to (it out a largo vessel, bring it a 
long distance, and is then not per¬ 
mit led lt» llsli within threo milc.s 
JVoin the shore. Hut instead of en¬ 
tering into a manly eompetition, 
he enacts a stringent law ugaiust 
KJaching and ealls upon the 
ioiiie (lovcrnmcnt to enibree it, 
which is ilone in a very pnulent 
manner, w'hilo ho does little, ac- 
coi-ding to Mr. Tlaliburton, but ‘cat, 
drink, gipiokc, sleep, ride about, 
and lounge at taverns.’ 'fhe Bank 
ll.sbcries are nearer to this province 
tluui to any other, the <^d and 
mackerel lie on the shore for their ex¬ 
clusive catch, the shad, the salmon, 
and tlie herring n.^eimd their rivers, 
and yet they employ but ten thou- 
saiurmcri in the business, and their 
exports of fish are leas than 
a year. Tliey liave most especially 
aifvantages for taking the mackerel, 
wliiiii come fVora the south in largo 
shoals in the latter part of May and 
early in June, and make into the nar¬ 
row inlets and the straits of Canso, 
on their way to the bay of Chalevrs 
to spawn. The .^erieans are 
obliged to catch this fish in the 
deeper waten with tho hook; bat 


the colonists have the advantage of 
taking them in the shallow waters 
off the shore with nets and sieves. 
‘ To secure two, four, six, and eycn 
eight hundred barrels at a time, it is 
omy necessary to set a sieve, to tend 
it, and at the proper moment to draw 
it to the shore.’ They exported in 
1861 a hundred thousand barrels of 
mackerel, or about one-half of the 
whole catch of tlio same fish in 
Massachusetts the year before. 

The American mode of catching 
this fish by line is enthusiastically 
described 1^ Mr. Sabine:— 

The master of the vesm-l, after reach¬ 
ing some well-known resort of the fisli, 
ftirls all his sails except the mainsail, 
brings his vessel low U> the wiiul, ranges 
his citiw at proper intervals along one of 
her sides, and, without a mackerel in 
sight, attempts to raise a school, snntl, 
or siiml, by tlii-owiug over bait. Jf he 
succeeds j[u his wislies, a Hcime ensues 
which can hanlly be described, but 
which U Were worth a trip to the fishing 
ground to witness. I lutve hcanl more 
than one fisheniuin say that he liad 
caught more than sixty mackerel in a 
minute; and w lien lie W'as told that at 
tliat rate he hml taken thirtv-six hundred 
ill an hour, and th.at with aiiutlier [lerson 
ns cxjiert, lie would catcli a whole faro 
in a single diu, he would reject tho 
iigiiiuH ik-s proving nothing but a wish to 
undei'valuu his skill. Curtain it is that 
some active young men will haul in, and 
jerk off a fish, and tlirow out the lino 
for another with a single motion, and 
repeat tho act in so rapid a succession, 
tli.at their anns seem continually on the 
swing. To be ‘high-lino’ is an object of 
earnest desire among the ambitious; and 
tbo muscular ease, the precision, and 
adroitneBs of moven^nt which such tnon 
exhibit in the strifo >.re admirable. . . . 
Oftentimes the fisliing ceases in a mo¬ 
ment, aud as if put an end to by magic: 
the fish, acconting to the fishennen's 
conceit, panic-striven by the dreadful 
havoc among them, sudcwnly disappear 
from sight. , . . The approach of night, 
or the disappearance of the mackerel, 
closing all labour with the hook and 
line, the fish, as they are dressed, are 
thrown into casks of water to rid them 
of blood. Ihe deck is then cleared and 
washed; tho mainsail is hauled down, 
and’'the foresail is hoisted in its stead; 
a lantern is placed in the rig^g; a 
watch is set to salt the fish, and keep a 
look-out for the night; and the master 
and the remainder of the crew at a late 
hour seek repose. The earbest gleams 
of light find the anxious master awak% 
hunying forward preparationa for the 
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momia^a maal, and suJdng oth«r ar- 
nuigenieata for a renewal ^ tbo pre¬ 
vious day's work. But the means waiob 
were so successful then fail now, ami 
perhaps for days to come ; for the oa- 
pricious creatures will not take the hook, 
nor can all the art of the most sagacious 
and experienced induce them to bite, 

A word about tlio Bay of Fundy, 
mid wc liave mado the tour of ino 
fisiiiug-grouuds. The tuhories within 
this bay are carried on by boats from 
tlio shore, and are deemed to bo less 
imjiortant than those on tho sea-side 
of the reuiusula. Tho men engaged 
in them are poor and thritlless, and 
are so. seantily paid for their dan¬ 
gerous occupation, pursued on a 
stormy coast, with tides of fearftU 
hcinlit and veloeity, tliat they have 
little teinptiitioii or opportunity to 
become anything belter, Tlie snore 
lisheries of the States and the Colo¬ 
nies here toueh oaeli ot4ier: but 
lliere is. strange to say. little jealousy 
betivoen the sulijects of Her^ajesty 
anil (he ‘ free ami euliglitciied eiti- 
zens’ of the Jlepublie, niul tin; Colo¬ 
nial laws aguiusl poaching are con¬ 
sequently niliniiiistercd in tho most 
lenient maimer. 

The rights of the ITnited States 
iisliermeu in these waters are regu¬ 
lated by the (.lonvention ('f 1818. 
'I'liey reeeiveil by that iiistrunient 
the libiTty to fish * on that part of 
(he southeni coast of Newfound¬ 
land wlneh extends from Capo hay 
to tho llameaii Islands, on the 
western and northern coast of 
Newfoimdland; from the said Capo 
liny to the Quirpon IslancLs, on the 
shores of the Magdalen Islands, and 
also on the cnaj^s, bays, harbours, 
and creeks from Mount -Joly on tho 
southeni coast of Ijabrnilor, to and 
through the .Straits of Belle J.sle, 
and thence i»orthwardly indefinitely 
along the coast;’ and the liberty to 
dry and cure in the unsettled bays 
oil tho same Newfoundland and 
Labrador coasts; and they renounced 
the liberty ‘to take, dry, or cure 
fish on or within three marine miles 
of any of the coasts, bays, cr^ieks, 
or harbours of his Britannic 
Majesty’s dominions in America not 
included within the abovetmentioned 
limits;’ provided their fishermen 
should be ‘ admitted to enter such 
bays or harliours for the purpose of 
•helter, sod of repairing damages 


thereii^ of pnrohasing wood, and of 
obtaining water, and for no other 
purpose w'hatover.' Tho disputes 

f row out of tliis last clause, which 
ohn Bull says excludes lus de^ 
cousin from all the Nova Sootia 
bays, according to established 
principles of publio law; while tho 
young gentleman in return claims 
the right to fish in all bays over six 
miles from headland to headland at 
the mouth, and to enter the other 
for tho specific puriwses named. But, 
as we said befon*, wo do not puriioso 
to take this question out of the 
hands of tho negotiators, and de¬ 
prive Ihora of the glory of 
settling it. 

'J'hc inliabilants of New England 
have been lisliomiiui from the outset, 
(losnohi went llsbiug off the Mns- 
Boeliusett’s const, in 1(102, and in 
lioiiour of his siu'cess gave the name 
of Cape Cod to the stimiy arm which 
reaches round into the sen, and 
lakes up u jnirt of Massaeliusetts 
Bay. 'I'lie sleejile-erow'iu'd Hnints 
whofollowi'd ill his footsteps some 
eighteen years iiftiT, had an eye to 
the same good things in coming to 
this ‘ stern and roekliound coast.' 
A ten years’ residciuio imiong the 
licrring-cntcherH in Holland had 
taught them the value of such 
matU'rs, and they sbow'cd a oom- 
racndable determination in t,iking 
hold of them ami turning tliein to 
a goutl purport*, which their descend¬ 
ants have since been constantly 
striving to imitate. 

In 1026 tliey had established a set- 
llcmeut at Gloucester, on the opposite 
promontory of the bay ; qj|d at tho 
close of the seventeenth centu^tho 
products of tho colony of Massa- 
ehusefts Bay amounted to 80,(K)0^. 
They were undoubtedly injured by 
the witch mania which ran tlirougu 
that part of New England, to the 
terror of old women, iioncst men, 
and people whose measure of sanc¬ 
tity and reverenw for the ccelo- 
siastical rulere was in doubt; but 
the exports liad advanced l>y tho 
middle of the eighteenth centmry to 
150,000/., notwithstanding the want 
for the possession of Cana^ and the 
fishing grounds. So large had tho 
interest become, that New England 
was able to famish seven thousand 
sailors for the expedition against 
Lemisburg. Since the peace of 1815 
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it has not adranced in prt^rtion 
to tho increase iu the weoUh and 
power of the country. American 
HtntcHinen attribute tho want of 
vitality to the superior advantages 
wliich the colonial ilshonnon enjoy in 
the exclusive use of their shore 
fisheries, to the stringent enforce¬ 
ment of the provincial laws, and to 
tho want of sufficient protection to 
these interests in the United States. 
But wo are inclined to think tliat 
the real cause of the decline is to be 
found in the impulse given to other 
and more lucrative branches of navi¬ 
gation and commerce in the ITnitod 
States, which draws away capital and 
men from tho fisheries; and to tho 
improved condition of the labouring 
classes, which allows them better 
food than cured fish. 

It is impossible to conceive any¬ 
thing less inciting than the Massa¬ 
chusetts shore all the way roimd from 
Plymouth to Cape Cod. In some 
places there is scarcely a blade of grass 
to relieve the desolate appearance of 
the sand, and where the soil is finn 
enough to give it life, it is not deep 
enough to give it much strength. 
\Ve have been told that the gardens, 
such as they are, in tho extreme 
frnvns, are supplied with earth from 
Boston, brought down as ballast in 
the little crail uliich ply across tho 
bay, and iu tho fishing smacks 
which land their cargo there, and 
then come homo to winter. The 
island of Nantucket has even les.s 
claim to bo called land. Without 
rocks, or rivers, or trees, or hills, and 
Bcarcely w ilh grass, it just lifts its 
sandy surface alwve tho level of the 
ocean, jlroteeted by a bolt of 
breakers from the swell of the 
Atlantic, but by uotliing from the 
storms that lash it into fury. As 
on the Western Irish, and the 
Ka.stcrn const, so on Nantucket 
and Cape Cod cveiybody lives by 
the sea; and of course sometimes 
an unexpected hurricane brings 
mourning and desolation into every 
house. Tliey have not much of 
this world's wealth, (or rather the 
Cape Cod people have not, for the 
islanders ore rich from the whale 
fislierics.) but, on tho other liand, 
they are not poor. In tlie w inter, 
the young men and damsels go to 
the public schools, aud the fathers 
look after their matters about home, 


get the vessel, lines, and £et8 in 
trim for the next year's work, read 
the local new'spapers (and possibly a 
weekly journal from Boston), to 
* post themselves up' as to what is 
going on in the outer world, of 
w'hien this is the only time they 
get a glimpse. Some one, tho 
staidest and most respectable, is 
selected for tho ‘General Court’ 
in Boston: that is, for the Legisla¬ 
ture of the State. Cure is taken, 
however, to pick out a person who 
lias not too recently enjoyed the 
lucrative salaiy of two dollars a day 
iK'lungmg to the office. He goes to 
Boston, finds lodgings in some 
cheap part of the town, voles 
knon ingly on all (picstiuus relating 
to the inspection of fish, and leaves 
the rest of Ihe legislation to take 
care of itself. Misinwhilc, his 
neighbours have been getting ready 
for taking the spring fares, and in 
May or early in .June they set sail 
for lilt' Grand Bank or for Labra¬ 
dor, or the Bay of h'undy, or Nova 
Scotia. Their mode of fishing re¬ 
sembles subslantiully that of the 
French, which we have midcrtaken 
to describe; and if they are suc¬ 
cessful, they return home in the 
autumn, having Hull'crcd much and 
passed through many dangers, and 
with a reviard ijuite inadequate to 
the diilicuUios and perils. 

The American cod is not as gcKxl 
a fish ns the one sold at Billingsgate. 
It is coarser, loss linn, and not as 
well fiavoured. The sahnon is 
much the same as the English and 
Scotch. Ihe turbot docs not exist 
in those waters. Mr. Higginsoii, 
(he first ‘ Ministeri of Salem, pub¬ 
lished a pamphlet in 1630, giving an 
account of the colony, in w hieli lie 
says, among other things, that there 
w ore plenty of turbot, ^^nd some still 
earlier writers speak of having seen 
large soles in those waters. But 
we iiavo never seen an American w ho 
had eaten the fish there. Captain 
Mockinnon, who knows America 
very well, asserts that the turbot is 
to be found (off the southern coast 
of Massachusetts or Abode Island, 
we ttok, but are not positive). 
American lovers of goodhvmg, how¬ 
ever, assure us that tho Captain 
miLst be mistaken, and lament, with 
all the Yankee ‘go-aliead’ spirit, 
they have never yet been able to 
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* got up’ turbots and soles. Tlicy 
ful back on their Slirewsbiuy 
‘oysters, which they assert to bo 
more delicious than anything in 
Europe, and try to content them¬ 
selves with them in the absence of 
the daily luxuries of an Engiishutan’s 
table. 

Mr. Sabine's quaint sketeh of the 
fishermau shall close our remarks 
oil this subject:— 

Hiii rank is humble, but sometimes ho 
inscribcH hi.i name on the page of liis- 
tory. Iteukels, who invLMited the pro- 
I'esH of preserving the fish of Holiand in 
pickle, iuiii who, acconiing to the sneer, 
caused the ‘ Dutchmen’s bodies to Ire 
built of pickled herrings,' was a bene¬ 
factor to his race; and the Emperor 
Cliarles the Fifth, accompanied hy his 
sister Margaret, of Hungary, visittHl his 
grave, anti onlered a magnificent monu¬ 
ment to be erected to bis memory. 

Massaniello, tho young fisbennan of 
Naples, leil bis countrymen in their rc'- 
volt against the Spanish ruh^ and rose 
to Kuiir»‘ine jtower mow ra]tidly than 
inortiil had ever done before biiii; but., 
shot down at last without trial, and like 
a dog, w:vH *lragt:otl by ^lio rabble, set on 
by the nobles, through the ditches of the 
city. Jn American annals, Phi]>ps and 
I’eppercll rose to the highest rank to 
which coloiiiid subjects ever attained, 
and were envie.<l and tnwluced in eon- 
scijucucc of the honours bestowed upon 
them. In our own day, a Spanish 
fisbennan, of the name of .Jep-dol Es- 
t;ingo, joined the jmrty of Don Carlos as 
a simple volunteer: but, promoted step 
by step, was finally ap))oint«.Hl to tho 
command of an antiy of eighty thousand 
men. So, too, the (%)uut do Morello, 
whose father was of tho same humble 
occupation, and who himself commenced 
life as a pauper-student, became, hy tho 
force of his taiei^ and the circum¬ 
stances of a civil W'ar, tho second general 
in the Carlist army. 

The fishenoan is a privil6ge<l man. In 
the colonization of Massachusetts, when 
every arm antkeveiy purse were needed 
for the public defence, he was relieved 
from the performance of raiUtary duty 
and the payment of taxes. In tlie time 
of William of Orange, when the avenue 
to the palace of Holland was supported 
by a toll of every passenger, he was ex¬ 
cused and exempted. In war, and in 
the midst of hostile fleets, be hasdbeen 
allowed to pursue his avocation un¬ 
harmed. 

He is a grateful man. In the War of 
the Besrplution "he wae the prisoner of 


Nelson, on the ooast of MaasaohusettK. 
ReleastHl by tlie young hiao, whose crew 
were sick and dying of the scurvy, be 
conveyed rofivsiimcnts on board ot the 
royal ship at the peril of his own life. 

He is a patriotic man. Hia servioes, 
as a countryman of ours, and in the 
navies of England and France, have 
been related. In the recent struggle for 
liberty in Greece, ho fieri from tee con¬ 
tinent to the isles, where be was fore¬ 
most in resisting the oppressors of his 
country. True to the end of tho contest, 
he gave Ids boats and vessels freely, and 
without recompence, to bo converted 
into war and fire-ships. 

He relieves distress. Mungo Park, 
during his travels in Africa, passtsl 
through many fishing villages, and was 
kindly treated. At one the chief magis¬ 
trate was rude and surly. Park was 
worn and wuaiy. A fisbennan kimlly 
relieved him from the difiicultics which 
surrounded him, by transporting him to 
a distance from the inhospitable ruler, in 
a canoe. 

His wife may not bo fitUxl to oilorn 
tho bigliur walks of life; but she is a 
woman in her atfectiuns and sympathies, 
for all that. It was a ‘ fish-woman* who 
carried (.liateaubriand to a hut, who 
waiUnl upon his wants, ami to whom he 
owed his life, when sick, destitute, and 
about to ])urisb. Ko, when Giflitrd, the 
critic, whoso unsparing severity will not 
Htwn be forgotten or fitrgiven, was for¬ 
lorn and in rags, and in bis misery hod 
ccaserl to lioja*, almost to wish, for a 
change, tho pity of fisliennen's wives, 
and their continual rehearsal of tho story 
of his sufferings to others, caused his 
removal from a vessel U> a school, and 
thus laid tho foundation of his siibwt- 
quent fame as a scholar. And who has 
not been touched at reading of tho eus- 
tom of the fish wives of Venice, who, 
ntpairing to the shores of the Adriatic 
sea, as evening api>roachew chant a 
melody, and listen until they boar an 
answer from their husbands, who are 
guided by the sounds to their own 
village 1 

IiMt of all, and more than all, the 
fisbennan is loyal to duty. 'Jesus of 
Nazareth roignoil in the fishing-boat 
from which he taught.’ Tlie feithiess 
one who Iietrayed him was not among 
the disciplos who had cant their nets in 
the sea of Galileo; he who t4K)k the 
thirty pieces of silver was neither An¬ 
drew, the first chosen one, nor Peter his 
brother, nor llioman, nor James, nor 
that disciple who, ever present witii bis 
beloved master, has come down to ua m 
the one whom Jeaus loved. 
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THE INSURRECTION IN CHINA.* 


T)UT a short time ago it migh.t have 
hcon tliuxight that uotbiug could 
surprise the present age. Wonders, 
discoveries, revohitions of all sorts, 
hod thronged so thick upon it, lliat 
it was fast falling into the most 
fashionable apathy, blasd with its 
own work, sceptical almost of its 
own existence, turning with vitiated 
appetite to every iinijosture which 
promised it an hour’s enjoyment of 
mystery. Science was materializing 
the world; and the sonlg of men, 
yielding relucUintly to her dominion, 
rejoiced in any delusion which, were 
it out for a moment, reminded them 
of their spiritual life. No thauma* 
turgist was too fantastic for popular 
credulity, even while Jvcrcdulus 
odi trembled from every tongue. 
When suddenly from the far east, 
from the (piortor whence least it 
could be expected, from that strange 
empire which had so long treated 
the rest of the earth as barbarian, 
came news of woiulrous eliangc—of 
ebange both ]K)liticnJ and religious, 
and in oil her respect of suninssing 
interest—tiilings at wliiid) Englaml 
started IVoiu tiiide-turning and spint- 
ra])ping; and almost halted in her 
luati'vial IrLumplis, to remember that 
slit* still possessed a eonscienec and 
a fnilli. China, we w ere told, was in 
open revolt against her Tartarusurii- 
ers; the insiu’geuts were everywhere 
vietoiious; and their leaders wore 
Christians. 

Later intelligence has considerably 
modified these first advices, but it 
has also c'onfinuod them in some im¬ 
portant |)artieulars, and has not 
diiuinislulll their interest. Nankin, 
aceoniing to the last accounts, had 
for some time been in the hands 
of the rebels, and more recently they 
had taken Amoy, one of the ports 
opened to eomiuorce by our arms. 
lJut the reports of the religious eba- 
raeter of the iasurrection have us- 
sumoil a more questionable shape, 
and the personality and position of 
its clupfs have become more obscure. 
The difficulty of forming a judgment 
is inert'ased W the liabitual men¬ 
dacity of the Chinese in public af¬ 


fairs. The moral precepts of Coi-s 
Aieiufl in this respect are neglectedi 
alike by imperiaust and rebel, and 
the only trustworthy evidence is 
that of accomplished facts. Now, 
though under tlieso circumstances it 
is clearly premature to dogmatize on 
the subject, and impossible to pre¬ 
dicate results, the great interest at- 
tonding the struggle may make a 
brief sketch of its rise ancf progress, 
derived chiefly from the work named 
in our not<\ not unwelcome to many 
of our readers. 

M. Callory, as Mr. Oxenford in¬ 
forms U8 in liis preface, was once 
a missiunaiy, and afterwards in¬ 
terpreter to the French embassy 
in China. He is also the author 
of several works on the study 
of (he Chinese language. Ills co¬ 
adjutor, Dr Yvan, physician to the 
same emiiassy, has 'written a book 
of traveks. liotb gentlemen, tliere- 
fore, may be eousiilerod well (piali- 
fied for the task they undertook. 
But it is impossible for a Frencluiiaii 
to cast his skin, and w e hav<' been 
rather diverted at the decidedly 
French tonniure which ocrasionally 
marks their narrative. Tins is li^ ely 
and picturesque, ami losi-i. none of its 
yiirit in Mr. Oxenford's translation. 
The lat ter genthunan has also added a 
supjilomentary chapter, in which he 
gives certain corrci-tioiis afTorclod by 
recent bformation to the statements 
of Iho original authors. Plunging 
at once into our story', •we shall be¬ 
gin with a quotation. 

On the 26th of Felmian?, 18.'50, at 
seven o’clock in tho mornuig, the en¬ 
trances to the iinpetyd pai.tco of Pekin 
were obstructed by a dense throng of 
ni.T.ndariii8 of the iuferii>r onlers, and 
servants in white dreascH and yellow 
girillcs, who spoke in a whisper, and 
wore an afqicct of official •grief on their 
countenances. In the midst of this 
ocean of subalterns were stationed six¬ 
teen persons, each acconipiUiied by a 
groom, who held a horse saddled and 
bridled. These sixteen persons wore the 
satin cap tied under the chin and sur¬ 
mounted by a white ball; also a girdle 
hnnjf vrith bella; a tube of a yellow 
colour was slung dis^naily over their 
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ahottldat% tnd th^ held in their hend » 
loQ^ whip. One M the high (U^tnriae 
came out from the palace and witli hie 
own hands gave each of these men a 
folded document, sealed with the rod 
seal of the £mperor. The sixteen, after 
bowing to receive it, swung round the 
tnbe^ which, with the exception of Its 
yellow colour, perfectly resembled the 
tin cylinders in which soldiers, released 
from service, enclose their eomge. In 
this they respectfully placed the official 
dospatch; after which they mounted on 
horseback, while the grooms secured 
them on their saddles with thongs that 
passed over their thighs. When they 
wero firmly fixed, the crowd gave way, 
and the horses sot off at full speed. 
These sixteen horsemen, who are called 
PSi-fM, or ‘flyingcouriers,' had each of 
them to perfonn in tu'enty four houna 
ii journey of six hundred it, or sixty 
leagues French. Their office was to 
carry the following despatch to the Go¬ 
vernors-general of the sixteen provinces 
of the C<*itistial Era|ure:— 

‘ Tlia Roanl of Kites givesenotice ill 
great haste to thcOovenior-general, that 
on the foiirleeiith of the first moon, tlio 
Sjuprcino Emperor, niounteil on a dragon, 
departed to the ethereal regions. At the 
hour mao in the morning, his Celestial 
Majesty transmitted the imperial dignity 
to his fourth son, .‘^e-go-ko, and in the 
evening, at the hour Aai, he set off for 
the .ab^e of the gods. ‘ 

In alvort, the EraiMroi*, Tao- 
kouang, was dead, and wag to be 
Bucecoded by his fourtk son, who 
thereupon took the name of Ilifen- 
foung, signifying ‘ Complete Abiin- 
lUincc.’ Ilic ehaiige produced a more 
tlian usual crisis in Chinese nolitios. 
Tao • kouang, ‘ BSniliant .^ason,* 
had been a monarch of energy and 
prudence, exhibiting upon the throne 
the same finnness ana bravery with 
which in early life^o suppressed an 
incipient rebellion against Ms father, 
Kia-king. A conservative at first, 
faithful to the old traditions of the 
kingdom, swelling ^th contempt 
for the outer barbarians, he had at 
length learnt wisdom in the opium 
war, and liad for some years en- 
tnisted the government to man* 
darins of what we shcaild call re* 
forming tenets. An instanoc of his 
progressive spirit is giroa by an^* 
perud edict, substituting percussion 
guns (or the old arquebiu, which 
fired with a matem The acoes* 
non of hia son arrested tins sew 
mviliaUion. 3^ oldminiitcrswem 
igmnmiaialy degraded, «id their 


phuMM supplied firom iino&g the most 
fimatioal enemies of Europeanis and 
European customs. 

Strange rumours were already 
eurrent among the people. Eepdrts 
ran that the 48th year of the present 
cycle, which began in 1861, would 
witness the restoration of the 
dynasty of Ming, the last native 
royal house of China, overthrown by 
the Tartars in 1644. A sage who 
had lived under the latest of those 
monorchs was said to have preserved 
theimperi^tandard; thochampbu 
who shonlflraise it would ascend the 
ancestral throne; and already this 
new Labarum was rnmoured to bo 
unfhrled. Some fund folk might 
even look for tlio reappearance of 
tliat last sovereign in nis own per¬ 
son, ns the Britons expected the re¬ 
coming of their mythie Arthur, ntjd 
as the Portuguese still await tho 
avatar of Don Sebastian. A fennent 
seized the public mind. Under Ike 
direction of tho * men of Icttei’s,' a 
profession in China, clubs were 
formed •, public inf'etiiigs held in 
many pla<'e8 ; aud the iustabilily of 
the Tartar dynasty bueamo a com¬ 
mon tojjie of diHcuasiou. 

Se(!ret societies, it is well knowm, 
have long existed in China, and have 
always excited the, terror, and called 
forth the rigour, of its foreign despots. 
Tho sect of the White Water-Lily, 
whose badge was the lotus, that uni¬ 
versal syralwl of reproduction in 
the East, had been dissolved in I8b3 
by a vigorous proscription; but its 
scattenm bmiumes soon took fn'sh 
root, unitiiw into the more fonni<l- 
able Triad Swncty, whieli assn mod 
for its new device the trinity- of Con¬ 
fucius—Hcaven-Earth-Man, and ex¬ 
tended its ramifications to ilie far¬ 
thest bounds of the vast em])irt*. 
Externally this association Iwre no 
slight resemblance to i'Vcemasonry. 
Its management is rested in ilirce 
persons, who are dcnoininatjfd Jio, 
older ' brethren. Initiation takes 
place at night. The miih of secresy 
IB administeKd before an idol, to 
approach which the neophyte passes 
under a bridge formed of swords f 
and at the time of swearing the head 
of acock iflcut off tointimate, ‘Thus 
perish all who divulge the secret.* 
Membem make themselves known 
to eau^ other either mystioal 
>mabeii,ofwlikhtlmoiurf ktfareei 
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or by sigas, as for instanco by rataing 
a tea-cup in a particular way Mritn 
three lingers. To pretend that the 
objects of the society are known 
would be to belie its quality of 
secresy. The ostensible aim is be¬ 
nevolence, as expressed in a distich 
motto:— 

The blossiiigfl mutually share, 

The woe reciprocally boar. 

IJut its power appears to have been 
perverted to securing immunity for 
crime, and, included ^ Sir John 
Davis in the perversion^o ac(iuiring 
political influence by the expulsion 
of the Tartar dynasty. To us it 
seems probable tliat the latter Sfcas 
always one of the chief objects of 


the association, and Uiat it woa very 
possibly coupled with a desire to res¬ 
cue the ancient (Chinese) orthi^oxy 
of Confucius from the mystic idola¬ 
try of Buddhism, and the supersti¬ 
tious rationalism of the followers of 
Laoii-tse. These two aims are na¬ 
turally accordant, and the latter 
especially might be favourable to the 
admission of Christianity. Meau- 
wliile the presence of the unseen 
force was occasionally felt. In Oc¬ 
tober, 1828, a paper, of which the 
following is an exact translation, was 
found in a burying-ground at Miwao, 
and shown to the mandarin of the 
district, who, fearing punishment for 
its mere discovery, implored that it 
might be kept seiTot. 


Vast was the central nation—flourishing the heavenly rlynasty, 

A thousand regions sent tribute—ten thousand nations did liomage, 

Hut the Tartars obtained it by fraud, aiul this grudge can now t>c iwsu.aged. 
Kniist soldiers, procure horses—display aloft the flowery standanl; 

Itaise tnsips and seize wea|H)ns—let us exterminate the ManU-hou race. 


But beside tlic rumoured prodimes 
ami the secret societies, another 
cause now favoured the outbreak of 
revolt. During the opium war the 
Government had excited to the ut¬ 
most the popular hatredof foreigners, 
n. had eiicouniged public meetings, 
and hired orators lo stimulate their 
zeal. It liad snnelionetl patriotic 
clubs, and armed corps of volunleers. 
All these engines now recoiled upon 
their authors. The Govenuueiit 
agitators were succeeded by otlu'rs, 
who took advantage of the jmblic 
appetite for oxeilement to turn 
opinion against the eorrnplions of 
the innK'rial court, and to preach the 
expulsion of the Mautelious. The 
terrified courtiers would have 
sileacedjthera. hut hesitated and wore 
lod. 

A yet further aid to the Lnsurrw-- 
tiou is mentioned by our authors. 
The ‘ men of letters’ at Canton, easy 
and indolent, had hitherto neglected 
or despised the leaniiiig of the West. 
Our triumph in the opium war 
awakened their dormant ciuriosity. 
They sought the acquaintance of the 
Protestant missionaries. Gutzlaff, 
first interpreter to the English 
governor, and whom tlio French 
authors reprtweut to bo of Chiueso 
extraction, although born in Pome¬ 
rania, founded his Christian Union. 
A certain number of the disciples of 
Confucius learnt and adopted the 
creed df Martia Luther, aud armed 


w'ith that faith re-entered the con¬ 
sultations of the Triad. 

A protitable niysti-p^' enveloped 
the leader of the revolt. Tien-lt^ 
its first rojmtcd ciiieftaiii, wii.s de¬ 
scribed as a young man of tliree- 
and twenty. Ilis name is translated 
by our authors ‘ Cele.stini-Virtue,’ 
but we jiereoivo that it might also 
mean ‘ JIoaven - and - Earth,’ and 
would so hear a seeniiiig reference 
to the tenets of Confucius. In sta¬ 
ture tall, of mild but determined 
eounlenaaee, he was reserved and 
taciturn in demeanour, exposing him¬ 
self rarely to public view, and never 
to the hazard of the battlc-licld. It 
would appear that he desired to a<*- 
quiro a certain sacred character, an 
iaAdolability of holiness. And it was 
a good device towards this end that 
ho assumed to be guided solely by 
one intunat<> adviser, u hose lu.story 
was imknown. This inystcrioua 
councillor attended him wherever 
he went, hut no one of his 1 rain knew 
who or what he was—whether his 
fatlier, his master, or simply liis 
confidential friend. 

The birthplace of the insurrection 
was equally advantageous. The pro- 
viqpe of Kouang-si, lying to the 
north-west of Canton, is a wild and 
mountainous region, full of jagged 
peaks of fantastic shape, hare of all 
vegetation. The strange landscapes 
seen on Chinese screens and vases 
an said to be deriyed from these in* 
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liospitsblo hills. The jutting rcX'ts 
as.««unie the forms of gigantic auiniols; 
the chasms worn by mountain tor¬ 
rents are crossed by frail and fright¬ 
ful bridges ; the whole sceue appears 
the capricious handiwork ot sonic 
genie of eastern fable. Poverty often 
accompanies beauty in nature as in 
life, and the Kouang-si is miserably , 
poor. An army of disafreeted parti¬ 
sans might be easily raised among 
its barren hills, whim its dehies and 
ravines afforded so many fortresses 
in case of a defeat. A miracle 
marki'd the first raising of the 
standard. The chiefs desired to cele¬ 
brate the day by erecting a monu¬ 
ment. Tn digging for its foundation 
till* workmen came upon a stratum 
of singular and very heavy pebbles. 
Tliese proved to be lumps ot argen¬ 
tiferous lend of surprising riehness. 
And by their means the young IVe- 
teudor at once jiaid his sokboi's their 
hire, and aftaehed fliomto his onlcr- 
pri«.e liy fiiilh. 

Jbit inon* Iban this, the wild pro¬ 
vince was tlie iiliixlc of as wild a race. 
Till* Miao-t/.c are iialn esof a moim- 
tiiiii clniiii which rises in the lar 
novMi of the neighbouring Konaiig- 
'foung, and stretebes away to the 
centre of tlio empire. They dwell 
in secluded 8|)ols, in eomiiiuuitics 
never exceeding 2(X)() souls, entirely 
:ipart from the rest of men. Their 
houses are raised aloft on poles, in 
the manner of the Malays, and their 
dorae.stie animals share their roof. 
Pravc, proof to fatigue, and reckless 
of danger, they liave never suc- 
eumbed to the Tartar usurpers. Tliey 
preserve the aUeient national cos- 
linne, we.nr their •hair long, and rc- 
jnidiaU* all the customs of their 
neighbours. Chinese geographers 
Icaie their country a blank in their 
maps, and Oiiinesc Buperslitioii in¬ 
vests thi Miao-tze with fictitious 
terrors. By many they are believed 
to have tails like apes, and to resort 
to variou.s barbantics for steeling 
their children against fatigue, and 
imbuing them with ferocity. They 
are the ogres of Chinese nursgjri*'*. 
Descending armini into the plains, 
they liave not seldom carried ruin 
ana isolation on their way, and 
liave also shown no little ^dross 
in beguiling- their enemies. Thus, 
in 1832, one of their war parties 
bound t^hes to the horns oiaherd 
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of goats, and sent the ]Mor animals 
scampering by night down a long 
defile to bei'ome the mark of the 
Chinese gunners, while they them¬ 
selves, rushing down another, took 
the enemy unexiwi'tedly in tlie rear, 
and completely annihilated them. 
During tlio present contest the im¬ 
perial troops oil one occasim at¬ 
tempted to imitate this stratagem, 
substituting huiltiloes fur goats; but 
they so eompletidy mismanaged tlto 
manoeuvre, tliat the lights employed 
betrayed their own position, and 
simply served to direct the aim of 
their enemies. 

It wa.s, then, in the neighbourhood 
of this warlike race that the insur¬ 
gents first set up Iheir fiog in the 
early part of 1860. Town imer town 
fell rapidly into Iheir hands. Their 
tai'tjcH consisted in feigning lUgbt, 
and tlicreby drawing their (‘iiemies 
into an niiibusciulc, where tliey 
slaughtered tlieiii witlioiil mercy. 
The alarm spread fiinindw ide. Sin, 
the viceroy of tin* iirovince, lii'tooli 
himself to IVKiii mr advice. ^Plie 
advance of the rebels bi'camc bolder 
ill his absence. Tin* Miiiperor suin- 
inoiu'd old kill, the eeb'braled eoni- 
missioner of (lie opium war, to elieeU 
tlioir jirogn'ss. They encountered 
the appointment with this remark¬ 
able proclamation:— 

The MantehouH, who, for two cen- 
turiua, liavi) been tho tieivditary ikx-ii- 
pantfl of tho throne of China, wore origi- 
niilly inenibera of a stnaJl foreign tribe. 
With the aid of a powerful aniiy, they 
took possession of our treiwuru, our 
lands, and the government of mir 
country, proving th.-it superior strength 
is all that is i-equired for thefiHnrpalion 
of an Hiiipire. Ttiero is, therufoiv, no 
difference Wtw'cen us, who levy coiitri- 
biitioiiH on the villages we have taken, 
and the officials sent from Pekin to 
collect the taxes. Taking and keejiing 
are botli fair alike. Why then, without 
any motive, are troops marelnsi against 
us! Tliis appears to ns very unjust. 
How! Have the Mantelious,.whoaio 
foreigners, a right to collect tho reveiiuts 
of cightiten provinces, and to appoint 
tlic officers who oppress the pcoplo; 
while w-e, who are Chinese, are forbidden 
to take a little money from tho puViIic 
stock ? UnivifTsal sovereignty does not 
belong to any individual to the exclnrion 
of all the rust, and no one ever saw a 
dynasty which could count a hundzed go- 
neiwtions of Emperors. Possession —and 
posseesion only, gives a right to govern. 

S B 
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Tlie austere precision of this docn- 
ment is worthy of Tacitus. The 
frank assertion of parity between the 
r(d)el and the usurper, the attribu¬ 
tion of title to jx)8rtessioti alone, 
emiplcd with the protest against pre- 
H(!rij|)tion—taking and keeping are 
botu alike—show a clearness both of 
sight jyxd aim, which may well carry 
their owner to his mark. This pro- 
elamation was the last act of the iu- 
Hnrgenis in 1850. The ojxening of 
the new year w'as signalized by a 
still bolder stej). The long tail 
hanging from the erown, in8e])ural)le 
in our fancy from the idi'a of a China¬ 
man, is in fuel a badge of servitude*, 
inmo.sed by the* Muntcboii conom*- 
rors. The some force had compelled 
the adoption of the Tartar tunic in 
jihice of the open-hreasted jacket 
woiji under the Mings. To i-ut olF 
the (ail was to eoinmit high treason, 
to throw away (he seabhartl. Hut 
b) (his (>.\(reme (he rebels now re¬ 
sorted, and not wi( bout sound policy, 
for the tailless wi're iiTelricvahly 
eonniiilU'd to the cause, and hctler 
than he captured might perish in t he 
lieia. 

The ])roi'eedinga of the hii]terial- 
ist.s wi'fe little calculnled to gain (he 
sympath} of (he ]xeople. \Va.s a 
(own taken by the in.sxirgen(s, aban- 
'iloneil. and then rc-oeciipied by (he 
‘Tigers,’ as the Tartar soldiers are 
cidleil, the exact ions of (lie latter 
W'ore gi'iierally greater than those of 
the fonner. Vainly might the dis¬ 
tant court degrade governor after 
governor for had I'ortune. \'uinly 
might it give a et>imnand tix the 
ferocious Tchnng-tien-tsio, the lip- 
slitter of opium eaters. Nothing 
chei'ked the progress of the rebels. 
Soon it w as known that tlieir chief 
c^nly pretondiMl to the throne of 
the Mings; ho was dressed in the 
imperial yellow; his portraits were 
distributed among the people, 
an'ayed in tlio ancient costxime; hut 
he himself was still veiled in im at- 
niopphcrt' of mystery; nimours be¬ 
gan to cireulnto tliat he was really a 
descendant of the Mings; and it was 
adiled that his course was every¬ 
where marked by the overtliTOw of 
pagodas and idols, and that he was 
in Tact a Christian. 

Siu, the old governor of the 
Kounng-Si, was at this time at Can¬ 
to®, raising suf^licsfor the imperial 


font's. Among his other measures 
directed against the rebels, one was 
eminently Chinese. lie ordered 
that no candidate from the insui’gent 
districts should be admitted to tho 
literary examinations, thus punishing 
the people in the persons of their 
most intelligent ' men. Nor was 
, tills a light punisliment. LiU'rature, 
w'e have already remarked, is a pro¬ 
fession in China. It is always open 
to tlic luimblest of her sons, and it 
may conduct an aspimnt, much more 
certainly than in our owm country, 
b) the very highest dignities of the 
ytate. Suecess in examinations of 
continually increasing severity tests 
the ipiaJifiealions of the camfidates. 
Tile ordinanee published by Siu 
closed this avenueto prefcnneuMoall 
concernetl in the insum*ction. Still 
literature turned against him. An in¬ 
sulting placard stared him in the face 
when on tho point of (piitting the 
city to march against the rebels. 
He whs smarting under tin* allront, 
huddled 11 ]) in a comer of his ]>Hlaii- 
miin, when ho reacluHl (he strei't 
‘ Kind-All'oction.’ the l’'au.\bourg St, 
Crennain of Canton, .and suddenly 
ordered the porters to stop. 

They wvre hc-f ii- the lionsc of one of 
those ]n)or nrtisis wlio make huge images 
of lii)U.seliol(l gods, .and jiaiiil. taniily pic¬ 
tures. This h.id <lisphvy<'d against 
the outer walls of his residence sonic of 
his most remarkable works, and, flb'aiige 
to .‘wiy, in the midst of smiling deities, 
otfciKlcil genii, and pictures of fmitless 
women, wlio seemed to tly about like 
birds ill tbe fluttering folds of their light 
raiment, appe.arcil the figure of a <U“- 
tyvjiitated mandiirin ; the dignity of Uio 
jiorson being indicaliwi by the characters 
on his breast-piece. The body was on 
its knees, and the head, separated from 
the trunk, was lying near a felt cap, 
decorated with tho ball of honour. 11 
wws this horrible paintCng which had 
called forth the xvrath of the vicemy. 

‘ Jjet the author of this iiaiuting be 
brought before me,’ lie exclaimed. 

At these words a poor mUerablo 
painter came out of his shop, trouihling, 
aud fell on bis knees before Sin's chair. 

‘ bMxy did you set up this figure in 
my path cried the mandarin, in an 
atigty voice. 

‘Only b) dry it, my lord,’ replied the 
artist. 

‘ Was it not rather to put an evil 
onum in my path ?’ asked the Viceroy, 
enraged. 

‘How could I, yottr excoHenoy's 
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humble slavey be guiltv of such a crime 1* 
cried the i>ainter, with hie face in the 
(lust. 

‘Wliy, tbeu, did you paint this 
abominable picture i’ 

* Alas! uiy lord, because it was 
ordered. 1 gaiu tuy liriug by my 
work.’ 

‘Goodl To teach you not to got 
your living by daubing horrible subjects 
of this sort, you shall have twenty 
strokes of the bamboo,' sud the Viceroy, 
turning towards tlie officers of his suite. 

Tliu porters again set themselves in 
motion, while the poor {tainter was 
Boizcil and taken to the city gaol, where 
the Viceroy's sentence was executed. 
It was witli tliesc two events fresh in his 
mind that our mandarin set off for the 
war. 

We cannot follow liira through his 
campaign, which wa<i os unauccossful 
as ustml, alihongli in support of his 
arms he resorted to the iu.sidiouaaid 
of bribery. In the niontl^of July 
an attempt was made, at Pekin, to 
stab the Emperor, us he was walking 
in the super!) gardens of liis palace. 
A cluimbcrlain caught the anu of tlio 
as.sassiii, and saved the life of tho 
‘ Son of Ileavon.' Eighteen majida- 
rins, with every raomber of their 
families, lost tlicir heads to expiate 
the crime. The rebels regarded it 
as u favourable omen, and proceeded 
to assume another imperial preroga¬ 
tive, by an is.suc of coin stamped with 
(be name of the Pretender. Success 
still waited on their arms. Thcy^ 
had not, indeed, yet taken Kouei- 
Lin, tho capital of the province, but 
many cities of note, and an immense 
amount of booty, had fallen into their 
hands. Occasionally tlicy committed 
frightfhl massiuTUB, but more gcnc- 
raPy contented theinselves with exe¬ 
cuting or mutilating officers who 
refused to acknowledge their leader, 
Ti^n-te, wliil(i they imifonuly spanjd 
the people. Not so the imperial 
troops, whose cowardice before tho 
enemy and cruelty to tho populace 
occasioned tho latter to exclaim, 
‘You are mice to Uie rebels ami 
tigers to ns.’ Mtjautime the em¬ 
peror, having recovered from his late 
shock, busied lumaelf in writii!^ a 
poem in celebration of a Tartar gene¬ 
ral who, in the mendacious gazette 
of Pekin, had been represented as 
victorious. '■ 

In the course of 1851, more than 
f 00 executions took phu^ at Oanton. 


Every day some naliappy wretch, 
shut up in a bamboo cage, or 
sliacklea like a w'Ud beast, was 
brouglit fixnn tho insurgent dis¬ 
tricts, to lose his bc^d in the dismal 
street known to Enroiieans as the 
‘ Potter’s Field,’ but to the Chinese 
as the * Quay of the Thousand 
Characters.’ An eye-witness de- 
8<'.ribes tlie slaughter of one gang 
of fifty-three;— 

In a short tiinu tUo roll of the tam¬ 
tam announced to us the arrival of the 
whole procession. Maudarius of every 
degree, with the rod, white, blue, or 
yullow ball, riding on horseback, or 
carried in palanquins, and followed by 
au escort of musicians, sbirri, and 
standani-bean'rs, aliglitod at a short 
distance from tlio place of uxecutiuii. 
Coiitr.ary to their ceivinonious habits, 
they arranged themselves in tho dismal 
ouclosure. 

Then arriveil the criininalH. Tlicy 
were fifty-thm* in number, (‘iwli shut up 
in a basket, w’ith his liands ti(«l botiiiid 
his back, his legs cliaimsl, and a board 
inscribrnl witli Ids seiiteiicu hanging from 
his neck. 

Many of these unfortunate persons 
were very young; some were not six¬ 
teen years of ago; while othere bad gray 
hair. Scarcely were they tlirown on tho 
ground pell mell, when they were com- 
]>elled to kneel; but the greater part of 
tlioiii were so dubilitateil from sunering, 
that they could not keep in this jKisitiun, 
and roUed in the mud. An executioner's 
assistant then picked them u[), and 
arranged them all in a row ; while three 
executioners ])laeed themselves behind 
them and waited the fatal moment. 
You doubtless recollect tlioso borriblu 
figures wh5m wo liave often hoou to¬ 
gether in tho cartiye of tl;g criminal 
judge of Canton—those figures dressed 
In a red blouse, and wearing a copper 
crown, B^loriied above tho ears with two 
long iiheasani's feaUicrs. Well! thesu 
were the executioners who now waiieil 
the signal with a rwle and heavy cutlass 
in their hands. 'J'hcso enormous weapons 
are about two feet long, and the back of 
the blade is two inches thick: altogether 
it is a cumbrous instrument, shaped like 
a Chinese razor, with a rude handle of 
wood. 

A mandarin who closed the ectriSgt 
then entered the enclosure. Us was 
adomed with the whits ball, anfi hold 
in his hand a boanl, inscribed wfifi tjis 
opler for execution. As soon as this 
man a{)p«ared the frightful work began. 
Theexecutioner'sassistauts, cacti oloih(»i 
in a long black robs^ and wearing a sort 
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of licad-tlrt'SB of iron wicker-work, seized 
the miiiiiialH beliind, and jiassiug their 
anus under the shoulders of their vic- 
tinm, gave them a s^¥illging iiioveiueiit, 
wliieli made them stretch out their 
iiecks. ITie executioner, who was now 
ill front, liolding his sword in hoth 
hands, threw all his struugtli into the 
weapon, and divided the cervical ver- 
telini! with increilible rapidity, severing 
the head from the hotly at a single blow, 
'I’lie executioner never had to strike 
twice; for oven if the flesh was not com- 
plottdy cut through, the weight was suf- 
licient to tear it, and tho hoiul rolled on 
the ground. An assistant then levelltid 
tho victim with a kick, for tho coi-pso 
wuuhl otherwise have remained in a 
kneeling position. After three or four 
<luca]>itutiun8, the executioner chiuiged 
his weapon; the edge of the blade seem¬ 
ing coinpletely turnetl. Tho execution 
of these fifty-throo wretches only lasted 
some iniriuti'H. 

Those severities wlioll^ failed in 
arresting the progre8.s of the insur- 
reetioii. llefore the end of 1852, 
the islands of Ilai-Nan and For¬ 
mosa, important as nurseries of 
soldiers, were eompietely revo¬ 
lutionised, and the insurgents Jiad 
possessed themselves of several im¬ 
portant towns in the central pro¬ 
vince's of the empire. But a new 
eharaeti'ristie was now becoming 
apparent, botli in tho proelamatuins 
of the eliief, Tion-t^, and in the out¬ 
breaks of the revolt. At first, the 
rtfbels had marched from post to 
post, abandoning oiu'h as soon as it 
w’os eompiered, pushing continuoUv 
straight forward for tho capital, 
and holding themselves out as ci^ni- 
monded by one man. But now 
tlioy begin to retain a longer hold of 
theu'iiow.poasessionsjseparaterevolts 
are directed by independent chiefs, 
of whom tho moat remarkable is 
Tai-piug-wang, ‘ King-grimd-paeiti- 
cator;’ and the rebel proelamulions 
point to tho establishment of a 
federal empire os the great aitn of 
the insurrection. Such a constitu¬ 
tion, wo may observe, would partly 
accord with ancient precedent, 
Cliina haring been governed on a 
sort of feumd system, not unlike 
tho clanship of the Highlands, until 
aI)oat the Christian era, when it 
fell under the strong liand of a 
Chinese Louis XI. The authors of 
tho present revolt appear to have 
foreseen that so vast a territory 
could never be fonned into a aingla 
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sovereignty by revolution, and to 
Lave premeditated as tho result of 
success its division into separate 
royalties, owing more or less aUegi- 
anee to a central head. They thus 
tempted the ambition of independent 
adventurers, and postponecf all in¬ 
ternal jealousies, at least until after 
the prize should have been w'on. 
And in the secret societies which 
we have already described, the 
machinery of organization was 
ready to their hand. 

The rebel chieftains sometimes 
attest their fidelity by ceremonies, 
of which we can hardly say whether 
they ore more revolting or grotesque. 
Thus, two of them preparing for tho 
conquest of Formosa, 

Made botweeri them tho oath of blood 
--that is to say, they swore to live and 
(Ho together, fighting for the same cause; 
and for this piiqiose, putting off tho 
Tartar dross, and putting on the aiisU ro 
costume of the time of the Mings, they 
went to a desert jilaco on tho sea s'horc, 
where, in the presence of somo (rieials, 
the elder of the two opened a vi'in in 
the hand of the younger, and received 
in a cup the blood which flowed from 
the wound. He then handed over the 
sharp instrument to his friend, who per¬ 
formed a similar set vice in return. A fter 
this operation tho blood of the two 
friends was mi.xe(l with a small tpiantity 
of water, and the whole was poured into 
one of those iiiotal cups which aro iisev' 
at inarriago ceremonies. Houng and 
Ki then driuik the sanguinary iiiixtui'c 
alternately till the last dro]) was gone, 
Fnmi this moment tho blood was bui>- 
posud to flow in their veins, and they 
were bound by a tie which they could 
nut break without infamy. 

While the congests of the rebels 
were thus extentUugover the empire, 
we obtain a singular glimpse of their 
mythic leader. Ticn-te had cs- 
taulishotl himself on a mountain nut 
far from Koudi-Lin, Imd Siu, tho 
governor, took advantage of his 
proximity to send him an embassy 
to treat for peace. Our authors 
present us witn a translation of the 
ambassadors’ report of their inter¬ 
view. They were received by a 
dozi,n officers dressed in the fashion 
of the Mings, ushered through a 
number of gates, and before entering 
the presence of the Pretender were 
compelled themselves to adopt the 
ancient costume. It is not said, 
however, that they lost tlmir tails. 
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Ti&a-t^ received them oourteonB};^, 
and listened attentively to tlieir 
arguments, but answered haughtily, 
that they entirely misunderstood 
him. Could a prince submit to 
his own subjects .P IIo was the 
eleventh descendant of the Emperor 
Tsoung-tching, of the OTcat dynasty 
of the Mings, and rigliitfully levied 
troops to recover the possessions of 
his ancestors. ‘Masters,' he con¬ 
cluded, ‘you are still subjects of 
the Chinese empire, and you per¬ 
fectly understand tho doctrines of 
Coniucius and Mencius. Can you 
have entirely forgotten your lawful 
priiicc, and remmn contentedly tho 
subjects of foreigners P’ Phumjr it 
was hopeless to treat with a spirit 
like this, Siu hit upon a notable 
and thoroughly Chinese expedient 
to exhibit his xeal to tho 3'hnperor. 
lie sent an obscure captive to J/ckin, 
to personate the rebel leader, and 
to feign a confi'ssioii. In this 
curious document, published.in tlu; 

(lazdlv, Ticii-tc is made to 
ascribe his lirst ^c^oll to resentment 
at being ‘plucked’ at the literary 
exaininalioiiH, a misfortune uhicli 
he also atlrmutes to some of lii.s 
as.sociatcs. The eonfesaion thou 
alludes to the religious notions of 
the insurgents, and appears to claim 
the alliance of the Christian Union, 
under the name of the ‘ Society of tho 
CliHug-ti’ (Protestants). Mr. Oxeu- 
ford seems to think this paper more 
authentic than the French authors 
consider it, both on the internal evi- 
denco it affords, and because Ti5n-t<)is 
alleged to have actually dls^pcared 
aboutthistimo. Butwowouldobsorvo 
that the cridemjp in question was 
matter of notoriety, and that the 
personality of Ti6n-t6 seems to have 
been always very uucstionable. 

The ‘Son of Heaven’ was now 
begiiming feci serious alarm. 
The rebels, under tho command of 
Tai-ping-wang, who here assumes a 
prominent phice among their leaders, 
had advanced to tho Yang-tse-Eiang, 
the great river that waters Nankin, 
and were rapidly subduing the 
cities along its banks. The Vi<fcroy 
of the province of Koudi-Tcheou, 
towards the south-west, reported 
that his countiy was filled with 
armed j^bels. The same Pekin 
which contained this news 
stated also that a mandarin of 


Ghan-Toung, in the north-east, tlie 
birth-place of Confucius, had been 
slain by insurgents. The symptoms 
of insurroetiou wrere terribly strong 
in all direetions. In the midst of 
these disasters, the imperial treasury 
was exhausted, nud tho finance 
minish'r came Availing to his master 
over the roguery of tlie tax- 
gatherers. For tlie ‘ Son of Heaven' 
IS the best robbed man in his 
dominions, •—robbed by his own 
officials, robbed by his generals, 
robbed by his mandarins of every 
rank and colour. In the present 
crisis ho sought money by a miser¬ 
able sale of titles and mgnities, as if 
a country was ever saved by prosti¬ 
tuting its honours. 

Stul the rebels held their Iri- 
uraplinnt way down the mighty 
yang-tso-kiang. The triple city 
W'lucli stands at its confluence with 
the Han, with its 6tXM) richly 
freighted junks, its nmlliiiido of 
pagodas, its inyriud of wealthy mer¬ 
chants, its enormous ]ntpiilation, this 
great city fell almost without. ii blow. 
‘The troubles of (lie South,’wrote 
tlie afllicted einpiTor in announeiiig 
the calamity, ‘ deprive us of Bloe\) at 
night, and of all desire to eat.' 
The Sami' decree AAhich contained 
these lamentable words, dojirived 
Biu of all Ills dignities, and the 
Avretehed general, unable to survive 
tliis second disgrace, was reported to 
have put an eiiU to his life by poison. 
A ball of gold leaf, say tho Ohineso 
physiologists, being taken into the 
stomach, unfolds there of itself, and 
coats the whole interior with a film 
of the precious metal, causing death 
W'ithin a few hours. Sisrh is the 
fashionable suicide of melancholy 
mandarins, and sm’Ii w'as now said 
to bo the termination of poor Siu’s 
career. Ho lived, liow'cvcr, as wo 
find aflcrwards, to die by tlio SAVord 
of the executioner. 

Meimtime levies of troops were 
ordered, for tho purpose of being 
concentrated at Nankin, now' Adsibly 
tlireati'ned Iiy the rebels. But few 
volunteers or regulars responded to 
the call. At Chong-Hai (Buang-liae) 
for instance, out of a population of 
100,000, only 200 mustered in the 
cause. A more signal mark could 
hardly be found of the decadence of 
the empire. At length the ‘ Son of 
Heaven,’ in the extremity of his dis* 
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trcsfl, determined ou appealing to 
the magnanimity of the barbamnn. 
Ou, tJio prrjvincial governor, des¬ 
patched a circular for tlio considg of 
all Cliristian states, imploring that 
the war-steamers of each honourable 
nation miglit advance to the protec¬ 
tion of Nankin. Honourable nation 
now, and no longer outer barbarian. 
^ We know by thxs time tliat the re- 

S |ueHt was not granted, and that the 
oreign consuls preserved a strict 
neutrality. The elate of this applica¬ 
tion was March 16, in the present 
year. 

The king-grand-pacificator and his 
four brother chiefs, the kings of the 
Northj South, East, and West, being 
now raarcliiug on Nankin, our au¬ 
thors pause to describes the organiza¬ 
tion of their anny. ITerc again wo 
find it stated that there are Protea- 
tjinls among tlioir eovmcLllora. Ano¬ 
ther })roeluinutiou stirs the peojdo 
to revolt; tracts are distributed iti 
great numbers; patriotic hymns, of 
n semi-religious imaracter, are very 
]>opiilap in tlie ciunp; and the Tri- 
mel rical Cla.ssic, a confession of faith, 
of which more hereafter, is every- 
wlu're u idely eircidat cd. Ami thus, 
})nasing triuraj)liantly from town to 
toMii, with a u»ruiidable fleet and an 
army o.sl,imatcd at 50,(KX) men, the 
five kings arrived b^re Nankin. 

N ank ui, say our French authors, is 
the Paris of Cliina, par vjrrc/laKV 
tiu' city of pleasure and learning, or 
otdy rivalled by Sou-Tchoou-Fo\i ou 
tlie great caiud ; and they linger 
fondly over its luxurious maginti- 
(ioneo. "W'e miote a description of 
two of its fair ladies. 

At CaiiToii, the inamlarin P.-in-so- 
tch{tn had two doves of Kankiii in Ids 
ItHruiii. Tlii'y were about seveatoen 
years of age, of slight .and graceful 
figurusi, like that of a young girl of thir¬ 
teen ; their featiuais wore childishly deli- 
rat u, and they resembled those dolls 
which the artists of our jouniatue {Ic 
miithit give as s{)ecimeuH of French 
ladies. Their long, black, silken eye¬ 
lashes, which seemed drawn towards the 
temples, almost concealed their small 
spaming black eyus, wliile their narrow 
mouth was like a lino drawn with car¬ 
mine. One had her feet coinprcwcd, 
the other wore hers in their natural 
shde: and beautiful they were: vrith 
such feet ns those one ought to walk 
without shoes, or put on slippers of 
glass] lluse young girls wore rouiul 


their h^ula a narrow band of black 
satin, adorned with jiearls, garnets, and 
emeralds. Th<^ were crowned with 
flowers of lan-hoa, which emitted a most 
penetrating odour; and their hair, which 
was completely surrounded with this 
fragrant garland, terminated in a top 
knot. Tlieir faces were as white as milk: 
in China ladiM pmnt white, and those 
wore so competoly white-wasbeil that 
they positively resembled the fantastic 
flgures which cover those screens and 
fans in which appear a swarm of young 
flying girls—the voluptuous visions of 
the artists of the Kingdom of blowers. 
The girls had been very carefully edu¬ 
cated. They mwle verses, which they 
sang, .and accompanied themselves on 
the bin, a sort of primitive lyre with 
eight silken strings, which vibrate softly 
ou a long sounding board of ebony in¬ 
laid with ivoiy. Tliis Is the piano of 
the CVIratial Empire; a modest iiistni- 
ineiit, dilfering widely from that noisy 
miipohinu which is often so oveqtowering 
in our sid^ona at the touch of tlie most 
delicate liTigors. 

The*‘Son of Heaven,’ in bis sore 
distress, now resorted to an expe¬ 
dient Atliich, if it eoiihl not redeem 
his fortunes, might at least procure 
him some domestic consolation. Ho 
married, and raised thenewei^rovss 
to a share of his tlxroiie. us 
tbere is something unusually strange 
in the mode of annoimeingliis inten¬ 
tion to the people. Its anologetie 
gravity, mixed with singular good 
8en.se, ha.s a ludicrous effect, ami 
several of the didails arc curious to 
our ears. Thus, with little omission, 
nms the iraperiid manifesto:— 

The Emperor, by the will of 
heax en and the perpetual revolution 
of the M orld, say a — 

Absorbed day amf night by the vast 
occupations belonging to tlie iidieriUiicc 
with which Heaven has eiitruslcd me, 
through Uie modium of my pious ances¬ 
tors, 1 have nocil of an atmjstant actuated 
by the same sjiirit as myself. Niu-lou- 
kou is a la<ly of honourable extraction, 
whose excellent dis}K>8ition is lilghly 
esteemed within the ]>recincta of the 
palace, where the natural goodness of 
her heiwt, and her exempluy character, 
are shown by tho scrupulous exactness 
with«which she performs her domestic 
duties. Following the examples of an- 
ti([uity, she docs not shrink from wash¬ 
ing fine or even coarse linen with her 
own hands. Frugal and amiable, kind 
and gentle, she deserves to enjoy cvciy 
kind of Iiappiness. We therefore desire 
that she be clad in the Imperial costume^ 
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and ho at the head of the ladieK of thd 
But pavQions. In confonuitj with aaoient 
iiHage, 1 nhaU respectfully comiAuiueate 
this event to Heaven, to earth, to the 
manes of my ancestors, and to the tnto- 
lary spirits of the territory and of the 
harvests, on tlie seventh of the first 
moon—the day on which she will bo 
seated by us on the Itis^'rial throne, 
nien, also, it will l)e offieutUy registensl 
in the arcliivos of the empire, that the 
virtuous and worthy lady Niu-lou-kou, 
is constituted Empress. Fixmt Ui.at 
date she will reside in lire palace of the 
N'enuphaia, niul will aid ns in our admi- 
nistralirm in the perfumed precincts of 
her apartments. 

Wo cannot, of course, tell of .what 
aA’ail tho inspirations of the new em¬ 
press mif^lit have proved, had they 
been earlier employed; but we 
know they came too late to save 
hiankin. Tliat jjroat city fell into 
the hands of tho insurgents on tho 
lytli of hwt Man-h, and w^s still in 
their ]jo.sscssicn in Alay, wlieii they 
also luldod tho open port of Amoy to 
tlioir conquests. Some fright ftd 
hulchery attended tlreir snecess. 
Tlie 2<».(K)0 Mantehous, men,women, 
and ehildren, who oeeupied the in¬ 
ner city, flung themselves on their 
faces without striking a blow, and 
submitted to he massaiTed like so 
many sheep. Out of the whole num¬ 
ber it is thought not more than one 
hmidri'd escaped. But some degree 
(.if order W'as soon established, llie 
rebel generals w ere visib'd by Kng- 
lisli oliicials. and found to be favour¬ 
able to European iuiercourso; and 
more precise, but still uncertain, 
inteUigenee of their designs was ob¬ 
tained. Sir George Bonham tells 
us that little myslfery was made con¬ 
cerning the origin of the CTcat pa- 
eiflentor; it was admitted ho was a 
literary graduate of the Canton pro¬ 
vince, wno, ]^eing disappointed in 
taking honours, had sidled wliat 
tlie Coinese caII ‘ strange doctrine,’ 
that is, the missionary tracts; and 
w ho, beginning with a scanty band 
of followers, hM advanced from con- 
(miest to conquest to the capture of 
Sfankin. Our readers will obseno 
that this account is at variance IHth 
the theory of separate insurret^tiona 
advanced by tho French authors. 

We have already said that it is as 
yet premature to speculate on die 
ifinsa^ ■j^tho revolt. This is felt in 
every page of the present volume, 


which reads mero like a of 

neivsimper intelligence, varying from 
day to day, than a reti\>spootive his¬ 
tory. Tlie are too recent, aid 
too vaguely known, for such n re¬ 
new to be sadafactorj'. We frar, 
however, that tho fli'st impressions 
respecting the ehara<?ter of tho in¬ 
surgents have been Uw favourable. 
One of their latest piwlamations, 
and a strikmg document it is, runs as 
follow 8 :— 

Tho object of this ]vi-uclamatiou is to 
ciill upon you all to u!C|iol tho Mautohoufi 
at once, whoruver they aro found, and to 
await tho ortahlishinent of our court at 
Nankin, whoro those who nans their ex- 
ainin.ations witli credit will rocoivo dr 
groos projiorticmato to their morft. 
tho htiriiariauN of other oountricn nnnain 
at a distance for awhilo, until, aftiT tho 
iluo sulimission of tho empire, wo pub¬ 
lish n])rooliunatioii iwpoctiiigcommoroi'. 
An for tho stupid prioKts of Ituddlia, and 
tho jugglers of Tau-so, they must .all lx; 
])nt (lown, and their temples atnl monas- 
torios must bo doinolishcd, as well as 
tlnmu of .all tbo otlicr corrui)t socts. 

Lot every one tromblo ainl obey ! 


The hope of eommercial relations 
held out by this manifestu, is soine- 
w bat dashed by the arrogance ex¬ 
hibited towards tbo barbarians, 
wliieli shows that Ihe old (Jhinese 
bigotiy slill ujducnces the insur¬ 
gents. And tlPsamu spirit is dis¬ 
played in their address to Sir (3. 
Borduim of the Ist of May, in which 
th<y assume that tho distant Eng¬ 
lish, here so-called, ‘have not 
deemed Tnjnriails of miles too far to 
come, to acknowledge their sove¬ 
reignty.’ It is needless to say that 
Sir Giporgo repi^d this nssumption 
in the most m^oss terilfs. Ibcn 
again, vriiile MM. Gallery and Yvan 
are sflent respecting the morals of 
tho rebels, we know from other 

S uarters that they have not aban- 
oned polygamy, and tliat they have 
practised horrible atrocities not only 
upon the Bnddhists, but also, it is 
said, upon Roman-Catholh^. 

' We wish we could speak with 
more decided hopefulness of their 
religiotis tenets. That they are 
thorough iconoedosts there is no 
doubt; but it is not so easy to say 
what faith they would set up on the 
rums of the idols. Tho iutrrauction 
or the name of the Saviour of the 
world into Chincso polytheism is no 
novelty. Dr. Milne mentions it as oo* 
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ourrinj^^with more or less of Christian 
hisloiy, in a treatise on the subject 
^mo two centuries old. It is w'ell 
Mown, also, tltai the Homan mis* 
sionorios had long familiarized the 
Chinese peo^c with the Mother of 
our Ijord. The Trimetrie Classic of 
the insurgents, so called because 
every line contains three words, the 

' auUionticity of which is stated to bo 
indisputable, claims an equal oririn 
for the leader of tlie revolt. Auer 
a rapid abstract of the Old and New 
Testaments, and as brief an account 
of the growth of idolatry in China, 
this singular confession thus pro* 
eeeds:— 

I Gu<l isstherefoi'e displuosed, 

And has sent his Hon 

With orders to coim* down into tho world. 

Having first stuilied the classics. 

J n tJio Ting-yow year (1S37) 

He was received u|> into heaven, 

Wh(>re the alFairH of heaven 
Were cloiU'Iy (lointud out to him. 
nu) great God 
IVrsonally instructed him, 

Ciave him eodo.s aud documents, 

And commimicattsl to him tlie true doc¬ 
trine. 

God also gave him a su:d, 

And conferred upon him a sword, 
(’omiecU'd with authority, 

An<l majesty irri'sistihle, 

Jlc hade him, togeU||| with his elder 
hrother, 

Namely Jesus, 

To drive away impish fiends, 

With tho co-operation of angels. 

Other details follow, more oxtra- 
op<linnry,'and to the Christian sense 
more revolt mg. In fact, the place 
assigned in this confession to the 
Foimder of our &ith i.s scarcely 
equal to vliat condPled by the jrro- 
phet of Islam. And Mr. Oxeuford 
remarks uitli great truth, that it 
gi^ ('8 no reason U> supposo ‘ the in¬ 
surgents are otborw iso tnan orthodox 
CoTifiicittus, with a superstructure of 
spurious Qiristianity.’ Three reli- 
ginus sjTitems nave divided China. 
That ot Confjieius wu.*? simply a ma¬ 
terial pantheism, without temples or 
priesthood, sealing ^at store by 
human virtue and wisdom, but ignor¬ 
ing alike a Providence and a future 
state, under wliidh, popularly, the 
viaiblo heaven became tho ob¬ 


ject of worship. The Taon sect, 
founded by Laou-tse six centuries 
before our era, deified pure reason, 
but surrounded her with a legion of 
demons and imps, to which evfi in¬ 
fluences the people made their 
prayers. I^astly, tnore was the spi¬ 
ritual pantlmism of Buddha, degene¬ 
rating into m very vulgar idolatry, 
but supported by a multitudinous 
priesthood, slotlihil and corrupt. 
Our extracts from the rebel procla¬ 
mations have contained eulogies of 
Confucius and denunciations of tho 
OTposing sects. Tho Trimetrie 
Cl^sic gives a spiritual governor to 
the material universe, adopts the 
scriptural history of our roexs, aud 
acknowledges an expiatory sacrifice 
and a judgment to come. In a de.s- 
pateh addressed to Sir G. Bonham, 
the insurgi'ut nilers further admit 
that the h'nglish nation has pre¬ 
served the (ruth, in worshipjung tlie . 
Father and tho Son. But in the 
same ■ doenment, as before in tlie 
(.Massif, lliey claim a divine origin 
for their sovereign chief. lie is 
still the ‘younger brother.’ Kvi>n 
while we write, we receive news of 
tlioir pretending to visits like those 
vouchsafed to the pat riarcli.s of old. 
"WMiile, therefore, wc gladly welcome 
tlieir awakening from idolatry, wo 
cannot but fear that the Chinese re¬ 
formers are still far from Chris¬ 
tianity. 

Of tlie ultimate success of the in¬ 
surrection there seems to be little 
doubt. Canton itself proclaims its 
^'mpatliy with tho new d^aaW. 
tn all the groot cities liatreo of the 
Tartars is openly displayed under 
the very' eyes of fixe man^rins. Tho 
young men of fashion join the oppo¬ 
sition by cutting off their tails, and 
adopting the Ming eoslume. And 
the achievement of success seems to 
be almost assured by the (‘oniidenco 
with which it is. anticipated. ‘It 
.would be wrong for you to bdp 
them,’ said Uio rebel ehiefs. in speak¬ 
ing to Mr. Meadows of the Mant- 
chous; ‘ and what is more, it would 
i>e iif no use. Our heavenly Father 
helps us, and no one can fight with' 
him.’ 
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THE HEW CRYSTAL PALACE AT SYDENHAM. 


A FEW years a^o t. pa^ of xm- 
toralists, proceeding in a boat 
up some unexplored river in Sou^ 
Ajmerica, came suddenlyupon a floral 
specimen which flUea them with 
^ amaaiement and delight. They be¬ 
held, peacefully floating upon tho 
waters, a lily of such gigantic pro¬ 
portions that its petals m^d not bo 
embraced by the outstretched arms, 
and whose boat-like leaves were able 
to support tho full weight of a man. 
Extraordinary as this discovery was 
considered at tlio time, no one could 
have imagined the train of events to 
which it was destined to give rise; 

the sudden surprisal of thisBrob- 
dignagian flower m its native wilds, 
where for thousands of years it had 
Mown unseen by man, would be the 
immolate cause of a now order of 
ardiitecture—^yet so it is. When 
the Victoria Regia lily was brought 
to this country, and removed to tho 
princely ground of Chatsworth, it 
was found necessary to bnild a con¬ 
servatory purposely for its aooommo- 
d^un; this conservatory was con- 
rtructed by Mr. Kudon of glass and 
iron, the first ofitsundever erected; 
and this little house of glass was the 
first fruit of tiiat mower thought 
which reared the gleaming andi, and 
stretched theVast arcades umn tito 
emeraldsod in Hyde-park, and whidi 
is now fiUing all the unportant capi¬ 
tals in Europe and America wra 
palaces of cryst^ such as we lesd 
of only in old fairy tales. 

Strange thought, a gardener, tend- 
lag lovingly wmaflower, suddenly 
zeaia a nuurveUous palace beoesth s 
wondering natkm’s eyes, and rises 
a bdted knight bensaih kis 
s o t e rei g a hand. If anck a 
thanrludhai^ned in the old days 
of the Persian, Hafia would have 

TOl. XLTIII, KO. CCUXXTUZ. 


sung that the spirit of beauty in the 
flower bad thus rewaided we gar¬ 
dener for his watdiiulness, and per¬ 
chance die poet would have spoken 
but the words of truth and soberness, 
for nature in her flowers gives man 
his suHlest sense of form, and 
proffers him her most gorgeous and 
ever vanring priette. 

Tho glorious fabric of 1861, which 
held within its fragile walls the art- 
products of the world, no longer 
flashes like a wall of fire at sunset 
lietwecn the elra-trees of Hyde-park. 
The spot on which it stood is emerald 
bright with untrodden grass; of the 
dusty millions who onite thronged its 
floors, no trace is left behind. Tho 
elm trecw that stood in the nave, and 
on whose topmost boughs the civi¬ 
lized world looked down, have come 
forth again, sickly and sapless, from 
their long captivity, and stand out 
in the plain once more, doubtless on 
clear nights to tell to the listening 
trees around the many strango 
things they have seen whilst taken 
into the company of men. Tlie paths 
across the pu'k, which ir«in narrow 
sheep tracks suddenly swelled into 
huge dusty roadways underneath the 
broad riven of people that ndled 
towards the palace, have afarunk into 
their narrow chaimeU as of old, tod 
not a sign is left of the World’s Fair 
of 1661, and of its marvellons 
'Palace ^Art.' The stranger, how- 
ever, standi^ beneath the Giecun 
gateway of the park, and within 
rifle nu^o of its rad rite, may again 
behold lying like'a huge leriaaian 
many a ro^‘upon a dist^ hillHride 
in Sumy. 

We not hoe enter mto the 
dd ooatrove^ wfae&er the people 
w«ce to retain thehr own n&ee in 
their own park, or whe&a thqr 

t • 
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dioold not, becooBo certain persons 
would therein hare the view from 
their drawing-room wmdows in* 
termpted-—’tlmt matter is settled, 
and all dreamstanceB considered, it 
is well it is, for had it been otherwise, 
the people would have lost a portion 
of their park, instead of gaming a 
fresh one, and half the fruits of Tax- 
ton’s genius w'ould have remained 
imdoveloped. The palace has arisen, 
phmnix-like, far more beautiful than 
ever, and in exchange for on ordinary 
hill-side, the gardener of the lily has 
revived another Eden for us at its 
foot. 

The method in which the building 
was saved from destruction is worthy 
of record, as it affords an instance of 
the ‘ pluck’ of English men of busi¬ 
ness, and of the confidence enter¬ 
tained by them that the people of 
England really cared to have tho 
palace preserved. As long as it was 
every body’s business, tho fabric 
stood a very good chance of being 
sold piecemeal before the eye of tho 
public. Sir Joseph Paxton’s appeal 
on its belrnlf calltnl forth, it is true, 
the universal support of tho press, 
and of almost every individual who 
liad a tosto for tho nine arts ; hut all 
their sympathy was of little avail— 
tho Commissioners insisted upon tho 
fulfilment of the stipulation, to re¬ 
move it by a certain day, and unless 
persons could have been found who 
were deti'rmined to do as well as 
talk, the metropolis would speedily 
liave seen this spleiulid building, like 
*tbe baseless fabric of a vision,' 
slowly yet for ever melt away. At 
this juncture, according to the 
stateraei^t of Mr. Scott Uussell, ‘ ten 
Englishmen, believing in each other 
and in tho people of England, and 
believing that it ought not to pass 
aw'ay, tabled the Ttioney and bought 
the palace.’ A rather spirited pro- 
cecaing ooiisidering the purse to bo 
made up was no less than 76,000(1., 
and that its purchase entailed upon 
them tho launching out into a vast 
undertaking necessitating the ex¬ 
penditure of more than ten times 
that amount, Tho Crystal Palace 
Ciompany, registered on the 17 th of 
May, 1862, which comprises the 
names of tho most influential capi¬ 
talists, speedi^ however took thm 
vast respofisibiuty out of their hands, 
and a capital of 600,0001. — 


subscribed, the present site of the 
building and park was fixed uxmn by 
Sir Joseph Paxton, and the removu 
of the materials from Hyde Park took 
place in an incredibly short space of 
time—the ground being given up to 
the Commissioners by we appointed 
daycleor of all incumbrances. 

Hie estate fixed upon by Sir 
Joseph Paxton was in every way 
fitted for the reception of the people’s 
palace. Those who have travelled 
on the Brighton line, must remem¬ 
ber how, after flying over the tops 
of miserable houses, and skimming 
the fearful squalor of Bermondsey 
and its a^acent neighbourhoods, 
they have found themselves all at 
once skirting the wooded slopes of 
Norwood and Sydenham, and from 
the depths of urban uTctchedness 
transiiorted to the height of sylvan * 
beauty. In tho most diarming por¬ 
tion of this undulating scenery, 
Penge Park, the Crystal Palace 
Estate is situated. It lies in the 
parish of Battersea, partW in Surrey 
and partly in Kent. The originm 
urcfiase consisted of 389 acres, 
ut 100 acres of tliis has been 
resold to Mr. Wythes, of K<*igate, at 
an enormously increasedvaluc; there 
remain therefore 289 acres, 20 
of w'liich is allocated to the building 
itself, and 269 to the park and gar¬ 
dens. Tho character of the ground, 
as we have liefore said, is admirably 
suited to its purpose, it forms a 
portion of the lull side lying between 
the Sydenham and Ancrley stations, 
and has a fall of 200 feet from its 
highest point—the road which bor¬ 
ders the top of Dulwich Wood, where 
it has a frontage of *3000 feet—to the 
railway, where if has a frontage of 
1300 feet. The spot chosen for the 
netv building was of course on the 
very brow of the hiU, from which 
point London and Westminster and 
^0 winding river are clearly visible 
from the back gallery, whilst the 
frxmt galleries command all the 
garden^ richness of Kent and the 
sea beyond. 

Here, then, in the veiy ’lap of 
English rural scenery, the first 
column of the new palace was raised 
in 1852, tho inscription on which 
will tell its tale to futuro ages, wheif 
the tooth of time shall have brought 
this noble fabric to the ground. 
Here it is:— 



1868.3 


GommMeevmi ^ Wvrht, 


600 


SH» OOLVXV, 

TBX rtBfit SUFruBT or 

tHI OBTBTAL FALAOI^ 

A BinU)INO or rUBSLY XKOUiiD ABOHirBCTOBB^ 

DEamno) to the bkcbkatiok ahs iHBTBoonoK or 

THX VILLIOK, 

WAS CBBOTKD OB TBK 5tH DAT Ot 
AUGUST, 1852, 

IB XKB 16Ta YXAR OF THE BBIOB 
or HXB X^fS&rt 40BBB VlCrOBIA. 

It sauoki. laino, bbq., a.r., 

OHAIRKAB or THE CBTBTAI, PALACE COHFABY. 

Hie original structure of whicb this column forms a part, was built after the 
deei^ of Sir Joseph Paxton by Messrs. Fox, Henderson, and Co., and stood in 
Hydo-park, where it received the contributions of dl nations, 

AT THE world’s EXHIBITIOB, 

In the Year 
Of oub Lord 
1851. 

1 your glass 
Will modestly discover to yourself 
That of yourself which yet you knew not of. 


The address of the cliaimtan on 
this occasion showed the noble spirit 
in which the undertaking was com¬ 
menced. ‘And truly,’*said ho, 
when we consider the work which 
has this day been formally com¬ 
menced, it is no light enterprise 
wliich lies before us. Former ages 
have raised palaces enough, and 
many of them of surpassing mag¬ 
nificence. We have au read of the 
hanging gardens of Babylon, the 
colossaT palace temples of Egj’pt, 
and the gorgeous structures of 
Nineveh and Persepolis. Many of 
us have seen the scattered fragments 
of Nero’s golden palace on the 
Palatine and the vast ruins 
which still speak so magnificently 
‘of the grandeur of imperial Home. 
But wlmt were all these palaces, and 
how were they constructed ? They 
were raised by the spoils of captive 
nations, and tlite forced labour of 
myriads of slavea, to gratify the 
caprice or vanity of some soUtary 
de^t. To our age has been re¬ 
served the* privilege of raising a 
palace to the people. Yes, the 
structuro of which the first column 
has just raised its head into the air 
is emphaticaUr and distinctly the 
possession of f^ people, as it u the 
production of theu: own unaided and 
mdependent enterprise. On us to 
idiom circumstances have ennrusted 
the direction of this great papular 
undertaking devolves the duty of 
seeing tfaat..k is carried out in a 
mmnwv woTuiy of the public spirit 
of the age in whudi we live* and of 


the magnitude of our high mission. 
I assure you, wo feel deeply the 
responsibility of our position; and 
although, for the reason to which I 
have already adverted, wo have 
judged it premature and unseemly 
to make any formal religious cere¬ 
monial on the present occasion, we 
feel not the less profoundly that in 
carrying out the undertaking as wo 
hope to do, to a successful issue, we 
arc acting as the instruments of that 
beneficent and over ruling Ihrovi- 
dcnce which is guiding our great 
British race along the path of peace¬ 
ful progress.’ 

The promise of the directors, tl^t 
the undertaking should be carried 
on in a manner ‘ worthy _ of the 
public spirit of the age, is being 
more than realized. We have 
watched the works from day to day 
for many months, and at every visit 
our wonder is excited it the mag¬ 
nitude of the works on hand. The 
English people of late years have 
been familiar enough with royal 
palaces and royal gardens, both at 
homo and abroad. _ Versailles, Hamp¬ 
ton Court, and Windsor, have shown 
them the utmost efibrt.s of absolute 
moniu^chs, augmented and beau^ed 
by many succeeding generations ) 
but notning of the kind in this 
country or abroad can compere 
with the palace which, in two 
years from its commencement, will 
be ready for the occupation of the 
people. BeautiM and novd as the 
old Crystal Palace tmdonbiedly was, 
it had ita fruits, which the eye of 
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ta«te instantly detected. It was too 
long for its deration, the traiuept 
was not in the centre, and the 
nave lacked tho arched roof eog- 
gested by Sir Charlos Bany, In 
the new building all these errors are 
rcclilied. Indeed the very character 
of tho site necossitated an entirely 
now arrangement of the materials. 
Tho rapid fall of tho land towards 
tho railway has forced tho formation 
of a ground floor of solid masonry, 
wnM<quently on additional deration 
is given to tlie itide of the old build- 
ing, whioh has now booome thp Ji'ont. 
Tho inagniliecmcoufthis fut^-ado witli 
its tliroo transepts, placodns it is ujwn 
tho sky-lino oi u stoop hill-sido, far 
Hurpussoa I ho flat, tamo structure of 
throe slojiH, wliich omdd not bo well 
soon from any point of view in JTyde 
Park. Again, in addition (o this 
new arrangomont of the old design, 
the building bos gained two wings, 
whioh strotoh out at right angles 
frenn oitlu*r end of tlic palace, ajid 
beyond are lofty towers «)f crystal, 
rising to a hdght of 1J30 feet. On 
the tops of tlioso toners will Ik* vast 
xt'sorvoirs of water, sujiplyiiig suf- 
lloioiit jirossure to drive tlie lughosi 
fountains iu tho jtalaoo and garden. 

lU'turning, however, to the palace 
proper, a glance tumvinoos the spec¬ 
tator that even tho huge structure 
of 1851 has grown mightily iu all its 
pronoiiions. Tho nave is now 
arched, and tliorc ore tiirce trauscpt.s. 
Tho addition of transepts to the 
ends of the building has the efieet 
of bringing the whole fabric toge¬ 
ther, and of enabling tlie mind to 
measure it with a glance. A very 
great improvement has also been 
made by recessing the ends of the 
transepts looking over the garden, 
to a depth of 24 feet in tho great 
central one, and of 17 feet in the two 
others; this expedient affords masses 
of shadow to tho otherwise plain 
wall of glass, and avoids the ugly 
anpeoranoe of the old flat termino- 
tton of the transept, which looked 
msarrelloTudy like ihe end of a 
trunk. A vo^ great addition, also, 
is the imposition of low, square 
towers at the junctiona of nave and 
transepts. 

The interior givai a stiU better 
idea of the enlatgeinent which 
the palooe has undeimne, even 
than the eKterior. nave, 

by reason of its oiroular roof, 


is 44 feet hi^er than the old one, 
and is upwards of 120 feet wide. 
The moDotonous effect produced by 
the long perspective of pillars, which 
in the old building fw too close 
upon one another towards its end, 
been avoided by advancing, every 
72 feet, pairs of columns (2-1 feet 
ap^) cignt fiact into the nave. By 
this means'the length of tlie nave 
will be better measured by tht* eye, 
and when the pillars become clothed 
with creeping plants, the charming 
gradations of bght and shade pro- 
ducf'd by the side-lights, as they 
choc«pior the long arcade* of living 
green, will have a beautiful effect. 
The transepts arc also enlarged, tho 
centre one being 120 foot wide by 
194 f<*et high, and the side ones 150 
foot high ny 72 feed wide. Tho 
effect of tho now luivo viewed fnnn 
end to end is astoxmdiug, and 
painted ns it will bo by Owen Jones, 
with a ye* bolder brush than before, 
tbo combi imlioii of primary colours 
will give it (if we may judge tho 
whole by tho part et)mpretedj the 
efl'eet ot a vjist timncl of rainbows 


fading off into the jH-arly glowii^ 
hue of an opal eavo—this eolourwifl 
show' through tho grccii tracery of 
leaves aud ti'ailiiig sU'ios, and tlie 
oOe(;l w ill be giirgeous boyoud tMn- 
oeption. Whilst we write, thi* bare 

{ 'lass and irou skeleton is gradually 
K'ing clothed with all tlie beauties 
of Mature aud Art. Tho ground- 
floor, a solid aud stupendous struc¬ 
ture, composed of column, aiid^ 
girder, and massive brick-work, is* 
ready to receive tho machinery and 
the engines ready to move it. ‘ Sir 
Joseph Paxton's Tunnel,’ which is a 
wide underground passage, ninning 
the whole length of the budding, dee- 
lined for the convenience of the work¬ 


people, is nearly completed, and the 
boilers—one at every fifty yards— 
are being placed feu* wamung the 
water, wldch will traverse through 
fi|^ miles of iron pipes, placed, m 
^mble rows of seven ea^ immedi¬ 


ately beneath the flooring of the 
ground story, for the purpose of 
heotixjg thelmilding. The ground 
floor Itself north of the eential 
transept (which is entirely ^ased) 
owanns with foreign artioans. In 
this portion of the buiUbig, art in 
its thousand different phases is to be 
exhibited to the spectatOT. In the 
old palace temporary partitions of 
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wood and cbtii marked off tlte tariea tliAMuth « pnrfeot 

different eoorta, and the viaiior likenan of the dwelliim or tiiaae 

could h&re poked his stick fkoiii the dread monarcha we read of in 
Hodisvid coamber into the Canada Book of Kings. Mere &ac!f wiil 

department; but in the new building iw>t be allowM to enter into these 

all will be durable and pemument. rerirala; when Mr. Larnrd first 

A doam structuros of solid brick broke through the aana moonda 

hare taken the place of the calico which were piled over a long lo<d( 

canopies of 1851; and Jhe runoos cirilixation, enough remained of the 

apectator. as ho traverses the galle* brick s'ork, the dimensions and 

nes, looks down by turns upon the colouring of these very clisml)ert, 

roof sod court-yard of a Pompeian to enable the artist to rm'ive them 

house, the massrvo capitals and in the exact image of their original 

entablatures of Egyptiim palaces, appearance. Around the walls the 

the solemn gloom «i an As^rian pictured history of Assyria, now 

hall, the liglit beauties of a Greek exhibited iu disjointotl slabs, in the 

corridor, and the gorgeous sralls of British Museum and iu the Louvre, 

some court of the Alliambra. will lie displayed, and the vast 

But let us rather descend and see wingiul bulls and lions u ill flank tho 
what Owen Jone.*i and Digby Wyatt porhds as of old, and the exact casts 
have designed for the architectural of the very throne on which 8arda- 
iiistnictiun of the multit ude, and napalus, and {Hwlmps a long line of 

whilst wc pass the massive ludls and anctwlors, were once seated, the 

lengtheneii vratibulcs, U‘t tis note curious spectators will be cnaldrd to 
how, since the earliest Recorded inspect us narrowly as tho oorona- 

tinie, the genius of different nations tion-chair of Queen Victoria in 

has stamiHHl its image on en- Westminster .klniey. 

during stone. As we enter the From the Assyrian cliamliers wo 
building fiom (he Duluich road liy aretransjKirtcdatoncotoEgypt.itnd 
the grand entrance of tho eeutrtu the jierspcctivc of mighty coimuna, 
transept, on the left hand lie the crowned with palm-tree capitals, 
Jfiucvch courts,* It will be scarcely takes us onward iu the stream of 
necessary to say that these a{iart> history to Uie time of CheoTH). Mr. 

meats are placed first in the splendid Bononii, whfme long residence in 

suite we snail have to traverse, be- Egypt, ami whose knowhulge of her 

cause they come first in ehronologieat arrJiitecture, at once pointed him 

order. In these ajiartraents the out as the fit artist to preside over 

visitors will be shown not merely these restorations, has reconsirucied 

the detai'hed casts of the scidptured on a reduced scale the temple of 
slabs which tell the stories of mo- Abousaimbulwith its gigantic gua^ 
narchs who lived whilst tlie Bible diau deities cut out in the solid 
was being written, not^only the fac- rock. A mo^el of one of these 
similes of the very winged bulls and statues, in a sitting posture, nearly 
lions, which perci^ce the robe of 70 feet in height, will beaplaced in 
Sennacherib has often swept as he the nave. Here also the architeo- 
wmit forth to battle, or which must turalsiudentwill findrepresentations 
hare stood as grim sentinels of the of the different orders of ooltuna^ 
portals through which Sardanapalus 20 feet in height, to be found in 
carried liis mcendiaiy torch; but the yet standing temples of Uppmr 
the very audienee-duunber (100 fe«it Egypt. Copies of the hieroglypmes 
long by 48 broad) of the Assyrian andstatues to be seen in tho British 
monanihs will^ be presented to xm Museum and tha Louvre, and sub- 
just as it stood in aU its rnmnifioraoe jects takmi from tcnnba, temples, 
8600 yean ago. To Mr. Fe^gnasem and other buildings, engraved upon 
is given the task of eonstractiim this tike walls, wiQ also enpge bis at- 
ohamber audits oonfta, and of^fre- tenfhm. 2fot merely bolL glanx^ 
aentittg to the stream of viaiton, plaster easts here will the 

wMoh will fiow perhaps for een- eye, ^ the goigeoos odonriag xi 

* lUs, the oi%tnal amagement, has stnoebeen sHeied—tiie As^rian chaihlwn 
now oocnpying the extiwoe norlfaeni “end of the nave—aa amaganeat which w« 
mpet, as K bteaks tiM regular <&eoologieal amageoMnt at dsrigneit, sad 
wMoh we prefer to keep in this pi^mr. 
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the old Egyptian ortiats, which still 
nimains in tnc unexposed chambera 
OH vivid as when first laid on. It is 
strange how entirely ignorant the 
public; has hitherto been with respect 
to the arclutcetural cmWllislunents 
of the aiieieuts. The prevalent idea 
Bi'cnts to be, that the dull imy of 
foggy England is the elassical colour 
for all massivee buildings. But every 
day shows us how erroneous this 
opinion is. Owc^n Jones never used 
the ])ositivo colours so boldly as the 
artists who adorned the ancient 
temples of Egypt. The frieze of 
the Parthemou was coloured, and 
some of tlu! iinest pieces of Greek 
statuary bear evident marks of the 
brush. 

From the massive simplicity of 
the Egyptian architoc’turc', ancl the 
strange thongh puro formula of 
her statuary, the visitor posses into 
tho Greek court, beautiful with in¬ 
numerable' statues. And here wc 
must repeat what we have before 
said of tlu !80 rourt.s, the spectator 
sees not merc'Jy a reproduction of 
the marbles of tlie British Museum, 
but a eolicctiou of easts from the 
must precious works of art of tho 
civilized world. When Messrs. 
Owen Jones and Dighy Wyatt set out 
iijKmarovingurt expediliou tlirough 
Europe, in search of whatever it 
contmnod of rarity ami tieauty, they 
wore backed by two powerful letters 
of eredil, one from tlie then Foreign 
Secretary, IxirdMahueshurVi to the 
difiereut European courts, the other 
from the chairman of the Crystal 
Palace Com)HUiy, nutliorizing tho ex¬ 
penditure of kl.lXK)/. uj[K)n the ob¬ 
jects of tlieir mission; w ith two such 
powerful persuaders it need not be 
wondered at that the palace doors of 
every sovereign, and the galleries of 
most museums, were thrown open to 
these gentlemen aud tlie small anny 
of luodellers in their pay. By these 
means, and by a juw’ious eyntem 
of exehango with our own British 
Museum, they were enabled to re¬ 
turn loaded with the richest spoils 
of European art, both ancient and 
modern ; and it cannot be denied that 
6ic ortizon who will pay hereait^ 
his shilling and pace tiiese s^endid 
galleries, will see more of ^ fine 
arts of Europe than any nobl^on 
who goes ‘tne grand tour' at the 
cost of thouaanda; andnot'only will 


he see more of what ia good, but he 
will see nothing that ia nod, for the 
good grain has been separa^ from 
out the heaps of chafT that cumber 
even the best of continental galleries. 
Of these rarities wc shall pomt out as 
we proceed some of the principal, as 
a mere mention of their names will 
pKwe to tlmae acouainted with con¬ 
tinental galleries Uie pains and taste 
with which they have been selected, 
and to the immitiated, a guide to 
whatever is most eurious or dutiful. 

Tlie two great groups of the 
Greek courts will bo that of the 
IViobe of fourteen figures, and 
tlie Toro Farnesc. Of colossal 
statues there will be the Famese 
Hercules and Flora, the Diana of 
Velletri, aud the Venus of Metis. 
The life-sized groups will include the 
principal works from the Ludovici 
Villa, Greek works tliat ore very 
little know'i), elassical animals, in¬ 
cluding Ihc Florentine dog and boar, 
the Torso Bt'lvidere, the celebrated 
equestrian group from the gallery of 
Munich and several others. One side 
of tho long gallery will be adorned 
w ith easts of the Elgin marbles re¬ 
stored, andw ith tho blue background 
and varied colours of tho originals, 
an addition which adtls vigour to tho 
sculpture. Tho luomimeulal pieces 
from the Parthenon, the most won¬ 
derful statues in tho world, will bo 
found hen*, and an entire angle of 
the tenipleof Theseus is U> bo erected. 
Of course oil the well knowm statues 
w ill take their places in these courts, 
which will be decorated aud poLuted 
in tho pnreshGreek taste. 

Passing to the Komon Court, tho 
student will imniediaU'ly sec how 
tho Greek teaching was modi¬ 
fied by national liabits aud tastes. 
Among the works to be foimd here 
will be the colossal e^estrian statue 
of Marcus Aurelius irom the Capi¬ 
tol, tlie Apollo Belvedere, aud ail we 
best Bomon statues, together wll^ 
4 the Medici, Borghesi, and Vatican 
rases, many colossal busts, in¬ 
cluding the Jupiter Semphus, and 
the finest known sarcophagi. Among 
thabassi relievl is that from the arch 
of Titus, representing the celebrated 
Jewish Cimtivity, with the Jewish 
vessels of the Temide. Here, also, 
will be ere^ed a complete model of 
the Boman Sorom, 15 feet long; a 
reatoratian of the ColiBeam, 12 feei 
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kmg; and a model of the Temple of the figures, the dn^tesv, the Tet; 
Neptone at Faestum: ud a corions ornaments of the aouiptors and 
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the antiques in all the maseums of 
Europe. Excellent photographs will 
also Mom this eou^ illustrative of 
the present condition of the build¬ 
ings and works of Homan art, toge¬ 
ther aith copies of buildings of 
Venice, and of the Homan remains 
to be found in France. The courts 
of the Alhambra, in the Moresque 
style, foUow the Homan dejmrtmeut. 
Tliis portion of the building con¬ 
stitutes its extreme northern end, 
and is to be used as a place of re¬ 
freshment. Here Owen Jones is to 
eubninate. It would be impossible to 
conceive a more gorgeous apartment 
than we shall have in the Hall of 
Justice, aith its roof, a hanging 
honeY«*omb of gold and ricldy- 
blcndcd colour. The construction of 
its gorgeous vaulting in thepriginal is 
a wonder in itself, the a-hole being 
composed of 6(X)0 self-supmrting 
piee^js. Next to the Hall of Justioe 
will be the Court of Lions, open of 
course at the top, and surrounded by 
a colomiade of Moresque archi- 
toeturo. The floors of marble, tho 
pillars and entablatures of jasper and 
mosaic, green predominating—the 
effect of this splendid court a-ill bo 
that of coolness to the eye, whilst 
the alabaster fountains, sending 
silver streams into tho air, will pro¬ 
duce a grateful atmosphere to tho 
flushed sight-seer, who will repair 
hither to eat his ice beneath luxu¬ 
riant orange trees, brilliant vrith their 
golden frmt. 

Crossmg from the extreme north¬ 
western comer of the buildingto the 
north-eastern, we enter the Byzan¬ 
tine court, which will be filled with 
fragments of various friezes, bassi 
rebevi, columns, Ac., mostly mo¬ 
delled from*work8 in France and 
Lombardy, that ^ord tho best 
idea of this peculiar style of art. 
Stifi* and pedantic as it was, and 
terly wanting in all that graoe which 
maraed the revival of ^man art, 
oon^uent upon the reoove^ of the 
ancient Greek sculpture, it is y%t in¬ 
teresting, and possess^ of a certain 
trothfokiesa; whidt will attract tlm 
attention of the artistic mind. Here 
the piw-BaffaeHte will find a ocm- 
ataiit field for his individualitiim 
tone of mind. Nothing is idealicedf: 


seem to bo taken from nature, with¬ 
out selection—'they are in fact por¬ 
traits of the most minute kind. 
Nevertheless, throughout everything 
they did, a certain msagrecablo for¬ 
mula always obtained, which cannot 
be overlooked. 

Close to this court will be foimd 
the space devoted to racdinwal archi¬ 
tecture. Hero we shall have speci¬ 
mens of tho most curious Saxon, 
Anglo-Saxon, and Nomiau remains, 
gathered from the principal cathe¬ 
drals of the Continent and of England. 
Viewed under a subdued light, tho 
student will here sec the most beau¬ 
tiful and charaf^teristic forms of early 
church architoclurt.'. The antique 
ornaments and vessels of the Catholic 
worship will also ho reprodutred, 
to prove what exquisite tusto ex¬ 
isted among the artists in th<' pay 
of the Church, wliilst all outside her 
pale was barbarism tmd darknoss. 
These courts will he so arranged os 
to show tho progress of t he diflerent 
cognate stylo of art, so that we shall 
bo able to trace from the Byzantine, 
the Anglo-Norman, and the Early 
Gothic. At tin*, end of this spacious 
court in which so many styles will 
be collected, w'c shall have cool and 
shady cloisters, and in foreign art 
the finest works of Uw ]%ani; 
among these will he found the largo 
altar of the Church of Or Han Mi¬ 
chele, in Florence, the greatest work 
of Andrea Orcagna. Of all these 
courts, howejrer, tho next that we 
enter, the Cinque Cento Court, W’ill 
afford specimens of precious art most 
novel to the mass of Englishmen. 
Tlie very doors of this wa<‘o will bo 
fitted with copies from Genoa of the 
most elaborate works of the diflerent 
artists of this period, and when we 
begin to enumerate the riches ready 
for the interior we almost fear for 
our space. The principal of these 
will ho a most elaborate window 
from the Certosa of Pavia, and 
the door-iamb of tho entrance door¬ 
way of the Certosa, a work neatly 
twenty feet high, consisting of elabo¬ 
rate pilasters, including mti rdievi 
by Bamhaya, the most minute and 
astonishing rclievi in exiatenoe. 
Then ihm will be three arches 
from ths cloister Maggiore of the 
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_j building', to be remoduoed in 

terra ootta, aunilar to tne original, 
and making up a twentjr-foor feet 
l»y of the court; the entire end 
the monument of Jan Oaleazzo 
Visconti, in the Certosa, which is 
an astonishing sampleof caired work 
in marble, aM rariouB specimens 
of tihe finest Yraetiau architecture, 
and tlie entire frieze of the Hospital 
of Pistujia, representing the acts of 
Mercy. These works will chiefly 
enrich the walls of the court, a hilst 
in the middle lliere will be the finest 
works of Ghiberti, from Florence, 
including the gates of the Baptis¬ 
tery, said by Michael Angelo ‘ to be 
worthy to bo the ^ates of Paradise.’ 
The Nj'mph of Jbontainobleau, exe- 
cfutcnl by Cellini for Francis the 
First; and famous works by Dcma- 
tcllo, Jean Goujon, and Gennaui 
Pilon. 

The next court is that of the 10th 
and 17th camtury work, which will 
contain Elizabethan and Flemish 
architecture specimens of the Be- 
noissance, ana ilio finest works of 
the revived classical period, by 
Michael Angelo and others; the 
figures from the Medici Chapel, the 
IHeta from St. Peter’s, and the 
Christ from the Chiurh of the 
Minerva. After tlie 17th century, 
no country seems to have proiluct'd 
a national architecture; revivals in¬ 
stead of invention appear to liave 
obtaiiK'd evcrywhei’e since tliat 
time. The long scries of rich 
forms which, from an early period, 
chiUQgod with almost every contu^, 
here suddenly stop — a signifi¬ 
cant fact in me history of archi¬ 
tecture, significantly set before the 
people W tliis method of arrange¬ 
ment. The court of modem sculp¬ 
ture follows, and fills up the dreary 
void. The series is to commence 
with Canova’s works, of which there 
will Iw eieren, indudiiig the two 
colossal Lions from the tennb of 
Pope Eezaonioo, at St Peter’s; the 
finest efibrta of Thorwaldsen, in¬ 
cluding the colossal Christ from 
Copenhagen; and the best works of 
Gih(K>u, Wyatt Tenerani (Canova’a 
most favourite pupil), Benroni, Pi- 
naldi, Macdow^ and of a number 
of fmeign artists remdent in Bom& 

A worthy and fitting terminatioB 
to this grand arehiteotural march 
and procetokm of art ^ ^ 


portrait g^ery^—or, aa the Germans 
wonld cw k, the Valhalla—which 
will contain the gneat men of eveiy 
ageand country. Towards thiscoUec- 
tion, upwards of threehnndred busts, 
and several colossal and life-sised 
statues have already been obtiune^ 
including busts of celebrated Ameri- 
cano by Hiram Power. There is 
sometiung nohle in this idea of col¬ 
lecting together the effigies of the 
great inbmectual captains of the 
world. Bavaria naay have her 
Valhalla, and France her Pantheon, 
but England, instead cf retaining 
her old isolation, has grown so fart 
that she can aflbrd to be cosmo¬ 
politan, and to place beside her own 
imdoubted men of genius those of 
every foreign land. The future visi¬ 
tor, wearied to satiety by the mag¬ 
nificent scene the Exliihition has 
offered liim, after having gazed upon 
the masterpieces of art and the grand 
results of science, might well feel for 
a moment revived at finding himself 
among this goodly company; and as 
he passes in review those ponderous 
brows, and those eyes wliich seem 
bent on goals far beyond tlie ken of 
ordiTiary men, lie will not be able to 
avoid paying due honour to this 
high company, which, in all comers 
of the world, from the remotest time 
up to the living present, has been 
the main instruments in lifting man 
from the condition of a savage, and 
in (contributing to the erection of 
this gorgeous palace and its predous 
furniture. 

As we leave the northern portion 
of the nave, and enter its southern 
half, we psM from the region of 
pure art, and cora| upon the econo¬ 
mical and trading portion of the 
building — the grand bazaar, or 
world’s &ir, iu which England will 
enter the lists, as in the old Exhi¬ 
bition, agunst the wh(flo world. 

We must not, however, omit to 
mention the Pompeian House erected 
to the left hand ot the sooth-east- 
tRDsept entraaee. Hue atrootim 
is modelled exac^ after a house 
fonnd in Pompdi. As the visitor 
enters the oompuTium, or open 
oouit, he is immediately stmdc with 
the beauty of the builihng. Tlie 
beautiful oomioee, snpporteH by the 
outspread wings of asgda, and the 
ezqniaito painting upon t^ wdk 
of the mam court itseH and of the 
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dusnbcn or caUcnlo opening firem 
it» i^wi «■ hov refined must ^re 
been the tute file people of fine 
boned oitr* Ifadiaa arfiati bare 
eorered nanoet ereij inch of the 
wnDe with dengue traced firaen the 
original, and here we bare the inoet 


wifi be ecNxrta devoted to Birmrag* 
bain and ^beffiflid good^to fhmitpe^ 
oaipets, atalionOTy, bMdt'biadling, 
paper-bangbg, It appeere «i 
OB that the dbtermkuttcia to fibroir 
open the goods here fficbihited for 
aai«y wfil give it some dnadrantafeo 
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thepenet^le are pamted Saif-wav vm, 
with a bright rermibon, which loou 
retj brilliW:, whilst the elegantty 
designed cwnioe is of the most 
delicate Uue and white. Passing 
between the nillara d the pernt^le, 
we see the l^oHniiim. a beaatiful 
chamber which is to be used as a re* 
freshmcnt room for this end of the 


Thus, the palaee being no longer 
merely a court of honour for the tnal 
d nation agaimt natimi, but a ooifft 
of prcdit, there will be teinptationi^ 
we fear, to exhiMt, on the whdie, a 
lower class of goods. A tradesnum 
taking a stall in eitW d these 
courts will naturally look to profit, 
and of course in driving a retail 
custom his interest will lead him to 


building. The walls are covered like 
those of the other pa^ of the build* 
ing, with fanciful designs and figures 
painted in distemper. On the oc¬ 
casion of her Majesty’s last visit to 
the palace, this apartment was used 
as a refreshment room fo# tlie ac¬ 
commodation of herself and.suite, 
and excited the admiration ^ the 
whole party. 

The omamentaibn of the interior 
of thb building gives an excellent 
idea of the peculiar combination of 
colours the Bomans used in their 


decoration. Thus the ground cobur 
of some portbnof the walls is block, 
others again are chrome yellow, sod 
throoghont tints are used which are 

S ' arly Roman. The court of this 
ng lias avery curious effect from 
the gallery, as the spectator looks 
down through an open roof of Pom¬ 
peian tiles into the brilliant court 
below. 


suit the wants of the majority of liM 
customers. These will probably 
be found in the middle and lower 
classes, and the purchases will, we 
should think, tend to take tlie fonn 
of souvenirs of the palace of an in¬ 
expensive kind, rather thanofartiefee 
entailing a heavy expenditure. A 
bedstead, or a sideboiard, a carpet, 
or a dining-room table, wonldcost too 
much ill carnage, even if ‘ persons 
about to be married* should go as 
far as Sydenham in search of such 
things. But a pen-wiper for ‘ our 
Mary Ann’ at homo; a work-box, 
ticketed 10s. 6d,, for ‘ Sister Maiy ;* 
or ‘something in the handkerchirf 
way for Tom,’ will be incossantty 
called for; and as demand unchecked 
always brings snpjily, there will be 
a tendency, in the world’s fair at 
Sydenham, to degenerate into a 
gigantic kind of Soho Bazaar. We 
Believe the dhtjctors have foreseen 


Tlie entire space on each side of 
the navenrill be filled with counters 
stored with most* preebus goods. 
And here we shall have not merely a 
vaat bazaar, struck, as it were, with 
oommereisl death, as in Hyde-park, 
where the side of goods was mt)- 
hibit^; but an active mart, in wmeh 
afi the world and his wife wifi be 
seen from the gaUeriee shn o l ta - 
xMoosty' ifoopping.* H^thet^ief 
staplesof our maau&eture wifi be, as 
of old, collected together, and we 
■ball have a progressive asardb of 
ouuiufoeturBS, as m the other end 
we shall have of architecture. Tlw 
difiem^ eoiurta onone side, ere to be 
dedicated to ben^fiax, asd wodfien 
goods; cottons, jdsin and nrinted; 
sUkaadhoe; whilst (mOeotberthere 


SB much, and have laid down re* 
golations to ensure thf supply 
of the best class of goods only to 
the buildmg. It wiU require the 
most absohito authority of this kind 
to prevent the degeneracy we speidc 
of. 

No doubt the great manufacturers 
will send specimens of their best 
work, as pattern cards only, and 
wealthy persms wishing duplicates* 
wifi ot^r direotty of ^ niantifim- 
turer; in tlis ww murii of the 
ficolty as regards the heavier and 
more expensive goods will perbape 
begot over, orders being executed^ 
e(Kmnisebn, as they were and 
in defiance of the rales of ^Boyai 
CommiMnonerB m Hyde-poih. vfe 
•hall eertainly gsm a befiW 
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idea of the relidire worth oS Conti* 
nenttJ and British productions by 
harine the prices at which th^ can 
be sola made public. ManyaTictoiy, 
or apparent victo^, was gained over 
us m the last Exhibition by our 
forcigncompetitorsthrowine all their 
.skin and time into the production of 
certain articles, and thus produc* 
ing a brilliant result. In measur* 
ing otirselves, however, with the 
foreimer, what we wish to know is 
whetner the^ can equal or beat us at 
the tame price. In reality we are 
struggling for the markets of the 
world, and not for a royal modal or 
a certificate of honour. 

The galleries will also be dedicated 
to the counters of manufactures. 
Here porcelain, china, gloss, musi* 
cal and mathematical mstruments, 
stained glass, works in tlie precious 
metals, clothing, and ironmongery 
will 1)6 exhibited. In fact the gal* 
lories along their entire length will 
contain what the old galleries in 
Hyde-pork did, and in addition, 
much that was contained in the 
northern portion of the ground floor, 
aU of which is now occupied with 
works of art. 

These galleries will not be nearly 
of the size of the old ones, in fact, they 
will present the appearance of mere 
balconies, hanging mto the recessed 
and irregular lines of pillars which 
form the sides of the nave, and the 
chief part of the counter room will 
be next to the glass walls of the 
building, ns the middle portion will 
consist of a series of square apertures 
to give light to the courts of art and 
manufacture below, which are much 
more numeroua than in the old 
building. 

And now lot us come into the 
nave, and see with anticipating 

S raae the wonders that 1864 will un* 
old to us. Beautiful as the old 
building appeared lading off into 
misty, luue, from its eztremo length 
■*-Bomething - yet was wanting to 
give yarie^ and ric^ess to the 
monotonous repetitiouof rectangular 
lines, and the endless blendi^ of 
the tricolour decorations; and this 
something Sir Joseph Paxton wUl 
give by nothing column and girder, 
arched i^f ana long-stretohing gal* 
lery, with emerald tinted leaves. 
Trailing and creeping plants of every 
clime wiUsoon be twining their fingers 


mtoeveiyreceasof the iron*work,aad 
mounting still higgler by every pillar 
and “ ooigne of vantage,” until they 
have gained the skylike archof glaas. 
Others will drop their long pendant 
tracery, or hang their l^utiful 
festoons from point to penut; each 
plant at its appointed season sending 
forthitscouptl^e blossoms andswing* 
ing its censers of fresh perfitme. We 
shall walk, not apparently in a vast 
corridor of iron, but in the great 
green bower of some ench^ted 
wood. On the ground, a beautiful 
garden will extend on each side of 
me nave, and between the various 
coprts dedicated to manufactures, 
whilst flower beds, green banks, 
and ornamental devices, will be 
grouped around the long drawn lines 
of columns, and perpetual blossoma 
willrariogatc and ennch the margins 
of this stupendous covered w'alk, 
ten thousand camellias so arranged 
as to flbwer throughout the year, 
and eighty thousand scarlet gera* 
niums, forming two of the items.* 
But it must not be supposed that 
weshall see here merelyaCmatsworth 
conservatory many hundred times 
enlarged, and calculated to give 
delight only to the senses; the aim 
of Sir Joseph Paxton is far higher 
than this. He purposes to divide the 
nave into tw’o regions—^that lying to 
the north of the central transept, 
representing a tropical climate, and 
heated to an appropriate tempera¬ 
ture ; and the division to the south a 
temperate dime, and moderately 
heated. Each portion will have its 
appr(mriate vegetation. In the one, 
the lofty paun, reaching to the 
translucent roof, the featMry sugar 
cane, the br«d tree dropping ita 
dark pLUars of shade, and the date 
will take us at once to the regions 
of India and Africa—^the other filled 
with foliage more fkmiliar to us, 
*and writh ever-blooming flowers. As 
these two regions approximate, how- 
evvt, the vegetation of each will be 
made to assimilate—-thua, the ever¬ 
green Irboreacent tnws of Australia 
and New Zealand will form the ex¬ 
treme end of the tropical or northern 
portion of the nave, while toe daaa 
of European vegetation wluoh benv 
den upon the tropical regions will 
mark toe oommenoement of toe tem¬ 
perate dtviaion the nave. But 
toe ingenuity of the plau doea not 
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end hera. These bread diTuions 
of the fioraof the globe 'will be again 
sub'divided, so as to indicate 
particular Tcgetation of different 
countriM, and ^uped together in 
each diriaion wiU be apeoimena of the 
race of men, animals, birds, fishes, 
and insects, which properly belong 
to them. And these are not to*be, 
like museum specimenB,*plaoed * all 
of a row,’ but m the very attitudes 
they assume whilst in a state of 
nature. Thus, in the Indian group 
we may hare the Hindoo weaving 
beneath the shadow of a banyan* 
tree, whilst the branches are alive 
with gorgeous-coloured birds, and 
the furtive tiger may be seen 
slinking throng the jungle. In 
the desert region, the Arab will, 
perliaps, recline tmder the date-tree; 
his mare tethered by tlie well, and 
near at hand the dead camel preyed 
upon by the jackal and the vulture 
will complete the picturS. The 
Australian sav^o will sleep pn his 
opossum rug, whilst the kangaroo 
looks fearfuUy on. In this manner, 
natural history wijl be presented to 
the multitude in a series of pictures, 
which can neverfadefrom their minds, 
and thus will be carried out to its 
full extent Lancaster’s system of 
instruction. Some people may smile 
at this attempt to teach men by a 
method introduced for the use of 
the youthful intellect. But expe¬ 
rience teaches us that the intellect 
of the ignorant man is but the intel* 
lect of a child, and that he is most 
impressed by images which appeal 
directly to nis senses. And how 
much may even the cultivated mind 
learn from a walk through this 
splendid educatioiAl gaUeivr Hero 
he will see what has never men seen 
before, the science of ethnology 
iUustrated. Specimens of men from 
every race and clime, habited in the 
very dresses they wear, armed wiu 
the very weapons'of defence they use, 
and attended by the very implements 
of husbandry th^ employ,^ How 
IMchard would have ^Ad in 
such a popular exposition of his 
favourite study. If it is aadred, who 
warrants the truth of these repre* 
sentationsP ^ name of Dc. Latham 
will proveananswer that the learned 
will aoc^t. If it is olgeeted fhot 
the specimens of animals, Inrds, and 
reptues may cmly represent neural 


histoiy, read by the gUisee of some 
ignorant staffer or maker of 
pwrattons, the directors mw wilih 
pride appeal to the names of Sdword 
Forbes, Widerhonse, and Qtntid'— 
names that nataralistsholdinrespeotf 
and thoBewhoarenotnatuxalist8,iiiay 
remember the remarkable specimens 
of staffed birds and animals in the 
transept of the old building*—may 
remember the hawk whose very 
wings seemed to flatter and whose 
foot seemed more rmdly to extend 
itself as his bloody bill tore up the 
fibres of his carrion—^may remember 
the still life fight between the heron 
and the falcon, where the deadly 
strife seemed to bo going on bo* 
neath the eyes of the spectators— 
in such a spirit and by such artists 
these Bpecunens will be prepared. 
But how are the fish, the reptiles, 
the crustacess, and the soophytes tobe 
shown? asks a tliird caviUor. Those 
who have gazed witli mingled 
wonder and delight at the glass 
vivarium, in the Begent’s-park 
Zoological-gardens—who have seen 
the strange fish lying still beneath 
his native stone, aud watched, not 
without a shudder, the sea-worm 
drive his spiral way in soaroh of 
food, and the himdiM arms of the 
zoophyte playing around to seize its 
prey—those who by this singular 
contrivance have luul brought to 
their leisurely view the veiy bottom 
of the insatiable deep, aud have seen 
hererealized in miniatavetixe sightsof 
Schiller’s diver, will understand how 
art can collect together the oombmo- 
tions of natur<f m her most hidden 
rooesses. 

Both ends of the nave an^the sides 
of the three transepts will be riven up 
entirely to rare plants andT flower¬ 
beds, and these will be so arranged 
throi^bout, in iket, Ibat a compfete 
botuucal garden, according to the 
linniBMi method, will add another 
attaaetion to those who will seek here 
for positive instruct^bn. But art 
will vie witli nature in this portioa 
of the building also, and wul rear 
her noblest and most giganric pro- 
duetions beneath the pluxne^fidEe 
leaves of tae towering palm, and the 
sweepiiu &ns of the Mboresemift 
fern. Ateaeh mid of^ nave, noble 
fountains will be erected, with 
of snrii extent, that for the con¬ 
venience of the public they will be 
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bridged ia the centre. Here tibe 
Victoria llegia lily, in the perpetual 
Biorement ^ the water caos^ W 
the falling ieta from the fountain, wiU 
find one of the chief conditiuna of its 
exietence, and will open ita huge 
alabaster cupa, whilst ita great leavea 
will float motioDleea around, the la^ 
golden flah coaati^ them like eonti* 
nenta. In the Tuiddle of tlie centre 
transept a crystal fountain of far 
larger dimenaiona, and of more 
beautiful and appropriate form than 
the old one, will send ita woven 
threads of living silver to the roof. 
In this spot, too, wUlbe collected all 
the iirat works of art which I'equire 
space to ahow tliem. Here Praxiteles 
win ahow ns how Phaethon drove 
the Horses of the Sun; thia famous 
^mup, it will lie remembered, ia in 
the courtyard of the Vatican. The 
spectator looking from thia spot, 
either to die north or to the south, 
win see countless luatroua statues of 
marlilc and alabaster standing out 
clear and crisp gainst the bright 
green of the loliage. As ho looks 
north he will see the vast Egyptian 
seated tigure. seventy feet high, one 
of the wondrous four that ever keep 
watch at the portals of the temple of 
Ahonsambnl; this enormous god, 
whoso forehead will be level with the 
topmost (Hiims, is already built up 
by Bonomi in tlie exact proportions 
of the original. Near at hand, 
shooting np its slender shaH^ of 
granite to the light, hi; wiU sec Cleo¬ 
patra’s K«*edle, the gift of Abbas 
Pasha, and removed from the sands 


of Ale.xandria at enormous expenso 
by the company. As he liniks south 
hia eye wi41 esteii, towering above the 
other worksof art, the precious north¬ 
west comer of the Doge’s palace at 
Venice, with ita noble group of 
statuary, and its elegant colonnades, 
modclh'd hnmediately from the 
original; and furtlier on the serene 
looking head of the colossal 
statue of Bavaria. Here also 
he will see copies of the flnest 
continental equestrian statues, and 
find how far foreigners have out¬ 
stripped us in thia branch of art. 
The iioogination cannot paint the 
nui^iflcentuppearance this vast nave 
will put on when nature has clothed 
it witli her most deheate tracery, 
and studded it with her choicest 
flowers , when art has planted in its 


midst the utmostefforts of the human 
mind, and wlien tlie light balconies, 
hanging halfway among the verdure, 
shall hold the moving crowds of 
beauty clothed in silks and satiiin 
glowing with irridescent light. 

Whim the eye is tired of this ex¬ 
citing scene, the spectator will have 
only to ascend the gallery, and gain 
the open balcony of the great tran¬ 
sept, and whilst the breeze is blow¬ 
ing the hair from his brow, to con¬ 
template such a scene as only Eng- 
lana can afford. Looking out from 
this deep recess, with the gleaming 
arch of glass rising over his head, 
higher than the vaulted roof that 
forms the nave of St, Paul's, he w'ill 
see before him, not a garden, but 
a whole hiU-sido fasliioned into a 

S erfoct Eden of beauty, linine- 
iatcly beneath him lies the ‘plca- 
saunce,' or Italian garden, held in 
the embracing fold of the two 
wings of glass which have lietm 
added, to the original design of the 
palace. Here will be thirty acres of 

f round devoted to intricately woven 
owerbeds, and, interspersed among 
them, sumptuous and ever playing 
fountains, designed either liy Eng¬ 
lish artists or ccipied from the 
most famous coniinental originab. 
Throughout the entire lengtli of 
this garden, fur a third of a mile, 
runs a double terrace, nio uptier 
of the two is fifty feet in width, 
its bolu.straile. adorned with sta¬ 


tues in marble from tlie antique. 
This noble terrace, built of solid 
freestone, upon Italian arches, 
would hold on army upon its level 

E aveuient. At every couple of 
uiulred yards deep cniliaymcBts 
occur, filled by ‘ce^rs and other 
forest trees, wliicli rise in groups 
from tlio lower ground. Brora 
flights of granite steps lead down, 
at intervala, to the Italian garden. 
Tins is faced by the second ter¬ 
race, which b bmmtraded hke the 
upper one. After the eye has glanced 
over tins foreground, enrichra with 
everywibessory of art and cultivated 
nature, it reats upon noble sw'eeps 
of the most verdant turf, dotted with 
groups of forest trees, and upon broad 
walks radfountainStwliich latter drill 
the air for 280 feet. Here Sir Jos^h 
Paxton baa brought to p^ection 
English landscuie gude^g, and 
turned a woodecl hiunde into a per- 
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feet paradise. Far bejrond all, ex¬ 
tending for full forty miles on every 
Land, Les the rich and natural garden 
of Kent and Surrey. As far as tho 
eye can see runs the finely ivooded 
landscape, peaceful and quiet, yet 
alive with labour, dotted 'With cot¬ 
tages and villas, and the tapering 
spires of churches. If tlie spectator 
wishes to extend his vA'w, ho has 
only,'n'ith labouring breath, to ascend 
cither of the crj'Stal towers wliich 
rise on each flank of the building to a 
height of230 feet, and should the day 
be clear he will be repaid by a sight 
of the blue sea of the Channel on 
the south, whilst all London, slurred 
with smoke, will lie below liirn on 
the northern plain, towards whu'h 
tlie back of the palucie looks. 

Tlic visitor can descend into tho 
gard(*n by cither of tho throe iK)r- 
tal.s which arc situated on tho base¬ 
ment immediately beneath tho tran¬ 
septs. Long flights of graiAo steps, 
flanked on either side Ity sphinxes, 
twenty-four feet in length,leacT dtni n 
to the upper ttTraec, TJie middlo 
fliglit, winch will fiirm the chief 
garden entrance, is full a hundred 
feet in breadth. A noble terrace 
walk leads from this flight, down tho 
liill side, to the bottomof the grounds, 
and about midway its line is broken 
by the grand fountain, the basin of 
wliieh has a circumference of 1200 
feet. Beyond the fountain, the walk 
is flanked on either side with a scries 
of deseending steps in solid masonry, 
whieh will take their part in the 
grand system of waterworks we 
shall presently deseribe. On either 
hand gravel wolk.s will lead off* 
from the main path, through tho 
verdant slopes and woodlike shrub¬ 
beries of tho gr()und8—some to tho 
Kiosk or Turkish summer-house, 
Owen Jones has designed, glit¬ 
tering with aolour, and beautiful 
in form, as a pla<*e of out-door re¬ 
freshment, — some to the mounds 
Sir Joseph Paxton has heaped 
to the right and left, round which 
spiral pams will lead tlio planting 
citizens to the top,—some to the 
pic-nic woods, where pleasure paries 
may sin the pure bohea m the 
midst of the shady woodland, where 
Nature has been allowed to retain 
her aucient fonri’ and dress,—some 
to the great lake, where the Yene- 
taon Gondola will be propelled, by the 
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br^t costumed ^ndolier,—and 
some to the antediluvian world at 
the very bottom of the grounds. 
Hero the spectator will see tho 
commencement of that history of 
the creation, the last and most 
modern phases of whieh we liave 
already ^own him in the nave. 
Here ho will find himself surrounded 
with animal, vegetable, and mineral 
forms, sueli as he lias never soon 
before. On the shores of tho lake 
of thirty acres, he will find vitreous 
rocks, looking more like the refuso 
of some vast smelting works than 
a simple product of nature; ho 
wdll see the earth-crust iiplieaved by 
volcanic action, in the Iflutonic for¬ 
mations in wliich no tnme of a onco 
roganized life is to be discovered} 
and in this scene he will be told 
to look upon the fresli form and 
mould oftlic earth whilst yet it was 
undt^r tho seething action of fire. 
All this tract wdll be without life, 
or semblance of life. 1 n another 
portion of tho lake, the slime and 
mud of a later period will denote 
the modifying influence of ivator, 
and here tho first vegetable life 
trill apjicar, and the spetaator w'ill 
be startled by sights of gigantic 
creatures, belonging by form, neither 
to beasts of the field, birds of tho 
air, fish of tho sea, nor J;o creeping 
things of the earth, but partaking 
of the characteristic forms of all. 
Models of gigantic size, but not 
greater than the life, will appear, as 
nandod down to us embedded in tho 
blue lias; stone puzzles from tho 
pre-Adamite, or indeed the prefloral 
age which science lias at last unrid- 
dl(M:l. Among these the plqpiosaaraB 
will stretch its swan-like neck, as 
though it were pursuing its prey 
along the surfat^' of the water, as of 
old; specimens of crustacean, such as 
no hmgor exist, will hang upon the 
rocks, and tho curious stone-lily will 
hold its solid chali(xj up to tho sky 
like a tiilip flJwer tvansformed to 
stone. A fittle further on tho geo¬ 
logical book will disclose a still later 
p^e in the history of tho globe. 
Hero the slimy mud, exposed to the 
retreating waters by the action of 
the sun, iral have become d^ hmd, 
and a profusion of vegetable life 
will be seen clothing its nndHlaf ing 
surface. Vast palm trees will arise 
on every hand, and the food and 
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toiupcrature being now prepmwd 
for the ad^-eat of animal life—the 
huge megatherium and maatodon, 
znonators of mxty feet in length, 
built up cxadly as tbty live-d in the 
old world, will be abowii bureti^ 
through tlw rank vegetation os eaailv 
as an elephant duds ita way througk 
a reed-bank. Then again vt ill auo 
coed the period whimi brings us 
down to the present eondition of 
the globe. Lj this epo<’h have been 
foundnittny speeiniens of living plants 
and erustaeea' mixinl up with others 
w hich have perished from tlio earth. 
Tims, the loH.sil fonns of the still 
flourishing nautilus, and of the ex¬ 
tinct anmionitc, lie side by side in 
the steal urn ju'Oper to this period. 
yoHsil forests will idso be r«*])re. 
sented, in whieli a link (»f eonnexioii 
in seen betw een the coniferous stnie- 
tures and the pahns and ferns, 
WTouglit, as though for the spoeial 
puii>oBe of presen’ation, to the latest 
posterity, into tlio hardest silicified 
condition. 

Well may the poor roekney. who 
lias rarely strolled farther than his 
own strei't. fwl Ihjw ildered w lu n ho 
finds himself of a sudden traiisiwrtod 
to this strange spot, where the laud 
looks like soinethiug ho has seen 
in a nightiniirr, and tlie ununols 
like llie sbrangi* eroatures in the 
wizard si’che of Dcr J^Wmchutz. 
After doubting his senses for awhile, 
he will, perhaps, look upon tin* w hole 
afl’nir as a hoav, and many will be 
found doubtless to put the (juostion, 
—How can any one ask us to believe, 
in reprosi'utations of the earth as it 
appeart'd, ere yet a living tiling 
inhabited it, or to put faith in the 
representhtioiis of huge beasts and 
reptiles which lived or crawled the 
earth long liefore man uamo upon 
the scene P Yet there can be little 
doubt that these restorations will be 
^rndty nearly as liku the truth, as 
the restorations of the Assyrian 
ar<"hit('cturt‘. .Science knows that 
oerlain forms must arise from the 
action of certain ^lomcnta upon 
each other, and thus the cha^ic 
epoch will be capable of being pretty 
correctly genenukod. For me rest, 
natufi'liaalefl. us fragments enoughof 
her early rude sketwes to ^aable us 
to fifl up and clothe them in all tlieir 
deteula. The anatomy of the earth 
the geologist has mastered ; and he 
plaoi's. sbratom upon stratum as 


faithfully as they are plaoed in the 
great stone-book of nature itself; 
neither has he neglected to discover 
those disjointed fragments of fossil 
animaU, and of vegetable Ufr 'de¬ 
posited between its icaves as regu¬ 
larly and as oertoinlv as the dried 
^ciuiens in a coAector's book. 
Here then, indeed, might all men 
read ‘semious in stones' without fear 
that they are looking njxm mere 
eliimeras of the brain. A Cuvier 
from a tootli and a hoof could as 
faithfully build up the fearful bulk 
of the Mastodon as a sculptor could 
replace the self-indicalea limb of 
some expressive torso. 

And now let us suppose the spec¬ 
tator to lie at the bottom of the 
Jhiishfd garden. If he turns his eye 
towards tin* jiaJace he will si'eat one 
view the combined beauties of both. 
The gardened hiU smiling with 
sunny 8lopt?8, interspersed with mag- 
nifieent'fountains, and doited with 
noble gi'onps of trees, rises for nearly 
two hUndr«>d feet, until it mei'ts the 
lower terrace faced with its bunk of 
emerald tiu'f; Ix'voud tins again, 
over thirty acres of parterre and yet 
more bt'antiful fountains, he will see 
the upper terrace stretching for two 
thousand fiet, its para{H.'t adorned 
with marble statues from the an¬ 
tique, Its fumade enriched with 
Itmiaii arches and innumerable 
scul}ilim'd niches, and yet higher 
still the whole is crowned vvitli the 
crystal diadem of the palace ; as his 
eye drinks in the exquisite beauties 
of this scene, his car suddenly detects 
the beat of the steam-engine, the 
mighty heart, of the goiden. It is a 
frte day.and the engine has just eom- 
menced with its tireless iron arm to 
lift through the .ilrtesian well, from 
a depth of 5tX) fi-ot, the w atcr from 
the vast eup of tlie chalk basin on 
which the coiiiitrj' iilands. With 
every lieat this piue arlcrial str^m 
is driven up the hill and forced into 
tlio great reservoir on the Sydenham 
side of the palace, which is 150 feet 
square and 30 feet deep. Here 
another engine drives the stream up 
theprystal towers into the n^ervoirs 
placed at their summits, a height of 
230feet, Whilstthespectatorhasbeen 
looking, the unseen flood has been 
toiling upwards of nine hundred feet 
from its doep bed to these crystal 
eyries. At a given signal its vast 
pressure is soddeiily allowed to 
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ecefit itself. The enmd terrace for 
two thonsand feet lets fdl a imn|; 
fringe of mlverfrom dolphins’ months 
into the long-dravm basin at its fo6t 
—^thc cent^ fountain shoots up 
230 feet—^its 1000 jets contrived to 
form a moving couKtant p^Tamid, 
like some arctic glittering {>ea'k of ice; 
on every side he sees tlie thre^>like 
streams of silver drilling the air. and 
doM-n on either hand of the grand 
avenue leaping floods form long 
descending stairs of glittering light, 
and then sweep tuumltnously into 
tlie lake. Such will ho tlio cir> 
culating H>'Btem of this garden, and 
Bueli the fi:»rce of its heart’s pressure, 
that 2tXK) tons of water udll oe forced 
through its entire frame every 
minute. 

The wale,r-wopks at VersailU'S, 
hitherto the finest in the worltl, are 
hut verj”^ rarely set in motion, and 
the I'ost of working them is said to 
he 6(H)/. each time. •Those of 
Sydenlmm will lie five times os ex¬ 
tensive. and ■vrill play fifty times in 
the y<*ar. 

But how is the great public to 
take advantage of all tlufsc wonders, 
located far away in the country, and 
without easy reach of people’s 
pockets or time’t* This difficulty has 
boon sc*en and forestalled by the 
directors, w ho, in order to jirovido 
for the City and North-Eastern 
traffic to the Palace, have e-oine to 
an arrangement with the Brighton 
Bailway Company, by which people 
will be earned from a station 
especially devoted to the Crystal 
Palace, direct, from London Bridge 
to the building for one shilling, ad¬ 
mittance into the building included. 
The carriages •will run on new 
rails laid down upon the Brighton 
line as far us tlie Sydenliam station, 
where they will diverge upon a 
branch wlu<di makes a wide sweep 
round the bottom of tlie rounds, 
then mounts its southern mmk, an 
incline of neaiiy 200 feet, and enters 
a spacious crystal gallery, formed 
W the right wing of the Fklaee. 
Unwins will take up and set down 
here every quarter of an hour^ The 
West-End ^faffic will be provided 
for by the Crystal Falaco and 
West-End lii^, which will have two 
termini in Londem, one near the 
Penitentiary, the line from which 
will cross the Thames 'hy la bridge 


between the Westnunstcr and 
Vauxball bridges, and run on 
through Lambem until it joins the 
IwaBch coming from thte c^th 
side of the new' Battersea bridge, 
at the comer of the pvk, aloi^ 
tlie eastern flank of wiiioh it win 
run, until it communicait's willi the 
Soulh-Wi*etcrn line; from tliis 
point its progress will Iw thmuf^t 
NorwtKid U) the Palace. By moans 
of this line the north-west of Ixmdon 
will be well supplied w'itli railway 
conveyance to the new Palace, as 
well as its sontli-wostem portion by 
means of tlie junction with the 
Soutli-Wostera Bailway. A tliird 
cuminunieation is skctelied out by 
a company, which proposes to run 
a diroc^t lino to ll^astmgs from a 
station on the north bank of the 
river, situatml between Blackfriare 
aud Southwark bridges, crossing tlie 
river tlieronlHiuts, going on tliruugh 
Clnpliuiii, and tlnm sending off’ at 
llulwi<*h a branch to the 
Thus, it will be swn, there will 
be lhrt*t> lines of railway to tbo 
People’s Palace. Still, if the under¬ 
taking is to be a siieeess, wliieli wo 
sineerely believe it will, yet more wim- 
muuicalions will liavc to be opened, 
for w e question even iftlmtlireo lines 
coTubLiicd wrnld send domi as many 
os a huudrod thousand peuple with 
any promptitude or comfort; and 
surely twice as large a nundier 
as tins will often, in the summer, 
rush down hero on fote days, wlicn 
the grand foantains ore to be seen 
in full play. Miffe than 109,(XK) 
never visited the cfld building in one 
day, yet we all know what a con¬ 
stant river of p<'ople was always seem 
flowing on fliic days towards the 
Palace from every open oOTuer of 
the park. 

Louis XfV., it is said, whs so ter- 
rifled at the cost of Yersaiiles, that 
he bunit all the bills. Wo question, 
however, if that spleinbd pile emt 
anything like the; sum uiat the 
people’s palace will ultimately draw 
from the pockets of the shareholders. 
At the la^ general ineeting of the 
Company the report stat^, that 
payments had alrrady been nuule to 
the extent of 440,66(k. 6*. 9d. Can 
it be doubted, then, that a million 
irill be approached, before the mw 
dertaking is completed f With 
vneh an expenditure will the Crystal 
Tt2 
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Palace j>ay ? It strikes ns that, to 
ensure its paying, the most lavish 
expenditure is absolutely necessary. 
Unless the Crystal Palace is made one 
of the wonders of the world it will not 
draw a sufficient stream of people, 
seven miles from their homos, and it 
will not extend its centripetal force 
to the uttermost ends of the earth. 
But there can be no doubt that, 
whatever the ingenuity of man can 
acc-omplish, and whatever art, re¬ 
gardless of expense, can produce, 
will liero find their home. Ijovers 
of the beautiful, who are generally 
a little sanguine, are not the only 
persons who tliink it will suceeecl. 
On the Str»(;k Exchange, where fancy 
and imagination are at an awful dis- 
coimt, the shares of the Company are 
at a premium. More, then, upon the 
question,Will it pay? ncednotbesaid. 

On the faith of this suceoas, land, 
in the neighbourhood of the Palace, 
has risen to ten times its former 
value. The Company, itself, sold 1(X) 
acres of the Penge estate, which it 
did not reipiire, for 1(X),(K)0/. Al¬ 
ready we sec the skeleton of a 
city sketched around the Palace. 
In every direction wo find new roads 
laid out, in a rectangular manner, 
terraces begun, and intimations of 
‘land to be let for building pur- 

{ (oses.’ A splendid hotel has already 
)oen planted, close to the Palace, 
and this one will shortly be eclipsed 
by a building to be constructed 
by the Crystal Palace Com|)any, 
wdiiiih is, we believe, t<i bo more ex¬ 
tensive and beautiful than anything 
of its kind in England. From this 
establishment a covered way will 
lead direct to the Palace, and it is 
supposed tllat many persons alTocted 
with chest complaints will take up 
their abodes here for the winter, 
and nass their days in the warm and 
equaole temperament of the nave, 
which will thus become to tliem a 
kind of home Madeira, and, it is to 
be hoped, w'ill ppovo a valuable aid 
to the physician, in the attempt to 
tide valuable lives over the trying 
portion of the year, in our cliange- 
able climate. 

It seems to be the ‘mission’ of 
the present age to bring to a head 
questions whi«3i heretofore all par¬ 
ties have allowed to remain in abey¬ 


ance, The erection of the Crystal 
Palace has raised tlie question whe¬ 
ther innocent recreation for the toil¬ 
ing millions on the sabbath is a thii^ 
to be desired or denounced. Vfe 
must confess that to us shutting the 
Palace and its grounds on a Sunday 
W'ould be like playing Hamlet with 
the character oi Planuct left out by 
special desire; for on what other day 
(!an the working-classes of all deno¬ 
minations escape from the drudgery 
of life P It is argued by many ex¬ 
cellent persons that the opening of 
the Palace would form a precedent 
for the universal desecration of the 
Lord’s Hay. But surely 1 liis prece¬ 
dent has long enough been esta¬ 
blished without such awful consc- 
(juenccs by tlie Governmeut itself, 
in tlirowing open on Sunday to 
thousands of grateful visitors, Kew 
Gardens, willi its museum, and 
Hampton Palace, with its picture 
gallery. «But against tliis argument 
it is urged that no charge for admis¬ 
sion is made to these places, and the 
chink of coin docs not break the 
peaceful silence of the seventh day; 
an argument which seems to us com¬ 
pletely disposed of by the fact that 
more money is taken for Sunday 
ileasure-trins by railw ay,upon many 
iues, than uuringlhe w hole remain¬ 
der of the week, or the notorious 
truth, that on that day it is ‘ high 
change’ at tlie gin-sliop. 

We (‘auuot lielp agreeing with 
the opinion of Mr. Maurice, that 
‘ every crystal palace may bo closed, 
but there will not be one human 
^irit more quickened or purified.’* 
Whilst it is to us equally evident 
lhatthe Sunday opeuiugof tnisPalace 
of Beauty and lustpuction will prove 
‘ a heavy blow and groat discourage¬ 
ment’ to the publican ‘ interest’ of 
the metropolis. If this positive 
good were alone to result by an¬ 
swering in the aifirmative the ques¬ 
tion, ‘Shall the Crystal Palace bo 
opened on a Sunday P’ we should 
say ay most heartily; but it is im- 
pcwsible to deny that the infiuence 
of the place itself will have a vast 
effect in civilizing and Christianizina 
that portion of the ponolace whica 
cannot bo driven to pmces of wor¬ 
ship either by act of parliament or 
private exhortation. 


* Smuooa on the Sabbath Day. 
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T WO editions ■within fourteen 
years of a pair of treatises upon 
Lin^uistie Seieucc—a subject which 
must, in sonic dejrree, bo presumed 
caviare to the general reader—imply 
both sterling merits in the volumes 
themselves, and no insonsideftblo 
amount of philological interest in 
the public at large. On lioth ac¬ 
counts, therefore, it may be thought 
that such good wine needs no bush, 
and that further reeoramendation of 
these treatises on our part is, at 
least, superfluous. Yet the contents 
of Dr. Donaldson's volumes are so 
various, suggestive, ami imiiortant, 
that we make no apology to our 
readers for drawing attention to 
them, more espeeialjy as, although 
they liave been much read, they 
have hitherto been rarely noticed by 
our critical contemporaries, and be¬ 
cause, idso, since the date of their 
first puldication, geology and-physi- 
olog)’, tlu' sister-seiciices of ]>hilo- 
logy, liavt* thrown new light ujKin 
the liisUiry ami vicissitudes of man¬ 
kind. t)ur readers, however, need 
not apprehend from us a disserta¬ 
tion on Grammar. AVe shall con¬ 
fine ourselves to such portions of 
the volumes before us as deal with 
the families and the dispersion of 
the human nu“e, rather than with the 
divisions of their speech or the tno- 
(‘hanism of their expression. Once 
again the human swarm is setting 
fortli to replenish the waste places 
of the earth: and it may be interest¬ 
ing to glance, however briefly, at the 
course and liistory of its earlier mi¬ 
grations. • 

A word oi: two is, however, duo 
to philology itself, and its present 
aspects and functions in this country. 
Its rccognitiijii as a science, putting 
forth equal claims, and stauding 
upon pai^el ground with the exact 
sciences, is comparatively of recent 
date. The tern philologer has 
nndeigone several changes. At ono 
period it was nearly as vague as that 


of ‘Francis Moore, physician/ It 
implied, simply, a person addicted 
to literature, and was appended to 
works treating of iirehn'ological, his- 
torieal, and oven ethical questions. 
Thomas Ilearue duhhed himself 
a philologer. and orator Henley, 
from his ‘gilt tub,' professi'd to give 
lectures on ‘philology.' Next, it 
w'as restricted to proneionts in the 
lan^oges of Greece and Romo; 
ami if Hicks, Lye, or Manning, 
with all their knowledge of the 
Teutonic idioms, bad styled tliem- 
selves philologers, the insulted ma¬ 
jesty of Oxford and Ciunbridgo 
would have been up in arms against 
sueh presuiiiptuous intruders. Wo 
have m'<*onic more toh'rant, ns the 
knowledge of languages has ad¬ 
vanced. Tlie title of philologer is 
now as willingly accorded to Jlopp 
and Grimm, as to Hennaiin and 
Buttiiiann. Rome and Greece sub¬ 
mit to the custom of gavelkind, 
and no longer assume an older- 
hrother's share. Linguistic; science 
surveys mankind from Cliiiia to 
I’eru, and embnu’-es the spc'och of 
all the families of the earth, without 
reference to the superior mcelianism 
or refinement of one or more among 
tlieir various dialects. 

About twenty years ago, the 
learned ArelidcatiOii of IjCwob, in the 
Preface to the Philological Muneam, 
deplored, and with mucli reason, 
tile general fec'bleness of English 
philology. He obsen'ed, tliat, with 
one or Wo brilliant exceptions, our 
native scholars Lad contrdmtcd, for 
several years, a mite, a«d a mite 
only, to the knowledge of ehissical 
antiquity: and tJiat our principal 
reviews, which at one. time tiaridled 
sueh topics with considerable learn¬ 
ing and acuteness, hod, since 1825, 
nearly abandoned that field of spe¬ 
culation. From works then on 
the anvil, or of whidh samples had 
been published, this distinguished 
writer, who has himself done much 


* Varronianut: a Critical anS Jlittorical Introduction to the Ethnogra/^y of 
Ancietd Italy, and the Philological Study of the Latin Language. By J. W. 
Donaldson, D.D., Head Master of King Edward’s Grammar Hchool, tSury Bt. 
Edmund’s. Second Edition, enlarged. London : John W. Parker and .Son. Cam¬ 
bridge: John Dcighton. 1852. 

New Cratylua: Contributions towardsamore Accurate Knowledge of Greek 
Language. By J. W. Donaldson, D.D. Second Edition, much enlarged. London : 
John W. Parker and Son. 1850. 
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to remove tlio reprowh he raakcB, 
ttURurn, indeed, a renascenee of* the 
philological spirit among us. His 
augury has sinoebecn amply fulfilled. 
"We have no longer cause to blush 
at the disproportion bAween the 
learning vro impart and that which 
wo produce. The ancient spirit of 
our Gattaker.s, and ilickeses, and 
Bentleys was not dead, but sWping: 
a/nd we can at the prestmt moment 
point with becoming ])ride to a well- 
api)ointed auxiliary corps of Eng- 
lisii phih)logers, keeping time and 
step with the sturdy and nimierous 
German phalanx. 

Whether meriU'd or not, wc' Tlng- 
lishmen have the (“harai'ter of being a 

i mrtii-ularly practical race: and as 
listory is the most practical off¬ 
spring of ])hilology our prfignvss in 
that .science has very consistently 
been most, conspieuoiis in the de¬ 
partment of ancient history. Tn 
lliirlwall and (Irole, in Aniold and 
Merivale, we ])osBe8s a (juateniion 
of writers in that province unsnr- 

} )a.ssed by laborious trennairy <'r bjy 
ivelier France. In JVIr. Ixembles 
hi Knijland, we pos.sess a 
work fimruh'd on sound philological 
investigntions, and treating of the 
fontal jH'obh'ius of the English con¬ 
stitution. Mr. Pnley’s editions of 
Tl^sehylns iu\d 1'ropt‘rtiu.s w ill entitle 
him to be nddivssed, as ‘ dortc .ser- 
moni's iffriu.v/U(i fimiut ’ and prove 
that, while other departments have 
lM*en more generally studied, ver¬ 
bal critir-ism has not declined. 
Pinifcssor W'ilson ami Colonel Haw- 
linson sustain our ancient reputa¬ 
tion for oriental scholarship—a field 
which, coifeidering the extent, ini- 

S ortaiiee. and expansion of onrlndian 
liupire, shoidtl l>e }>eeidiarly our 
owm; while Dr. Donaldson, m the 
tri'atlses w e now proceed briefly to 
notice, cmitribates to general and 
comparative grammar—^the nursing 
\»ar(‘nt of all belches of philology 
—two solid bases or buttresses, at 
least, which, by their re<*eption. 
both at home and abroad, are con¬ 
firming Dr. Arnold’s prediction, 
that ‘ ne would one day prothme a 
work ou tlie seiet»*e of language 
which w ould rank beside tlic most 
at‘ute and elaborate performances of 
German •rudition.’ 

Neither our limits now, nor the 
general character of our pages, per¬ 
mit us to (hssect with uie minute¬ 


ness due to such works cither the 
Nrne Cratyhis, or the Varronianus. 
Wo can inerely ailbrd to glance at 
their design, plan, and materials, 
with a strong recommendation in¬ 
deed of their more recondite chapters 
to all ‘ studious readers.’ But philo¬ 
logy is a science much more cornpre- 
licnsivc than gramnuir; and from its 
many asjwcts we sliall select the 
etlinological, both as the easiest of 
eorapression and as the most gene- 
raJly attractive in itself. And wo 
the rather incline to this selection, 
because ethnology not only readily 
and indeed ahiuwt insc])arably con¬ 
nects itself with geology ami physio¬ 
logy, but also, owing to certain pre¬ 
sent movements amt mutations of 
the liiunan race, pnnnises to ('xhibit 
some novel fcalnrcs, ami to be en¬ 
tering uyion strange and extensive 
combinatif/iis in at lea.sl two (piarters 
of tlie glej)e. 

The remarks tliat, in 

order to relish a hook thoroughly 
most persons ri'quire to know some¬ 
thing of its author's apjieiirance and 
(amiplexion, life, ami coioersntion. 
Theobsen'ation maybe (‘xttnded to 
the titles of hooks, especially if. like 
the j\V«) Crufyiiin amt Voi'riiiiliinus, 
they contain something allusive, not 
to say enigmatical. So acting on 
the spirit, iilthimgli not on the letter 
of the Speefutor-i remark, and leav¬ 
ing the author to be his own biogra- 
>her if In* will, or to lake his post- 
lumous clian<*es of being eliromcled 
justly, \vc shall pause for a moment 
to ask why he has so denominated 
his literary ofTsjpring. What is He- 
i-uba to us Wlio is Cratylus that 
he shoidd exyiound-Greek to us, or 
Varroriiamis that he should pore into 
the origins ol’ Latin ? Who the now 
Cratylus may be, will perhaps be 
best understood by aseortaiuuig the 
elmracter and pretensions of Cra- 
tjlus senior. Of him many per¬ 
sons know thus much, that he was a 
disciple of Heracleitus, who accom¬ 
modated Plato with his name as the 
title of a dialogue principally turning 
on etymologies. But knowing tWs 
is by no means an intimate acquain¬ 
tance with Cratylus p^re. There are 
few more nufortunato positkms in 
fife than that of a person who, firing; 
off a jest in compauv, is taken to he 
in earnest, and set dow'n as a dealer 
in truisms, if not indeed a pro&ne 
and scurrilous fellow. Now this is 
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▼pry nearly what ha* happened to old And now I>r. Donaldaon, in oonm> 

<^tylu», or rather to his P€*pre8enta- deration of Varro's learning and 

tire Plato. The pliiloBopher had been other merits, eim^Hs himself in his 

vexed in his inmost soul by the rer- elan, so far as philolo^ is eoncemed, 

bal trick.H and (^nibbles of the Hera- and lUseourat's, with far ampler 

pleitan and Eleatio sehools, and means and appliauijes at hand, u^Kin 

thought to expose and extinguish the roots, cognates, and oflseta of 

them for ever by reducing their lin- the Jloinsu tongue, 

guistic fooleries to ad^nbuur^nn. Having tlins in somo measure 
and making them ridiculous in the actetl ujnm the fijn-riator’.’i hint w« 
eyes of the laughter-loving Atho- proceed to exansine tljc coiitent.4 of 
mans. Tiie nits and sages of his these ti’catisos, giving precedenoe to 
own days probably undei’stood his the elder volume, whiish jirofi'sses on 

drift; but the pU'asantry was quite its title pagi* to lie ‘ a contribution 

thrown away upon tlu^ lennied of towards a more accurate knowledge 

later ages, who cither adopted Plato's of the (1 rock language.’ Ami let us 
jests as so many etymological canons not be deemed paradoxical for as- 
or abusctl him for attempting to sorting, in limiw, that an Kiiglish 
bamboitzle the whole grammarian doctor of divinity—for Crulylus filn 
nice. ()l«l C’ratyluB, then, ha.s been is no less—writing several centuries 
until very recently a much mis- after the (>rcek ceased to be a living 
represented gentleman. Ue meant tongue, m-ay be better luapiaiutcd 
to be amusing; he was supposed to witli'ils struelure and relations tluui 
be serious anil dogmatieal, and, under even an Athenian or lly zautine bom. 
this diiusioii, he was not unrairly put Of ihe Greeks in all ages—whether 
down fop a most uueonseionanie listening to nemosthenes in tho 
twaxldler. There is no danger of assembly, or expounding Ifomer to 
Cratylus jih being similarly inisim- Pidrnvch and Boccaccio at Kloponce 
derstood. >\>w and then indeed be —it may be allirmed that they were 

shows !iirn.self by an occasional spurt neither tliemselvcs philologers, nor 
of wit capable of siiooting with bis did they possess the materials for 
fatlier’s bow; but he is generally a philological inquiries. I iUnguagu they 
grave and earnest iiivestigator of liis regardeil universally from a purely 
subject, di'filing after a trenchant literary point of view, and as their 
fashion with the Eleatic and irero- own minvalled literature reigned ptt- 
I'loitan sciolists of liis day. His ramount—having wdthin the range 
name is nearly all he borrows or in- of their observation nihil simile aitt 
berits from Ins humorous but mis- senindinn, they felt and expre.S8cd 
taken ancestor. a lordly scorn of all other mundane 

But what is the import of Varro- dialects. For all purposes of art, 
niauus ! According to Homan usage logic, and elaboration of the internal 
the name w'ould imply that for mechauism of their language tliis 
private or political ends Dr. Donald- exclusive pride waa highly servico- 
son had been adoj:^ied by some pater- able. But it was fatal to^ill preten- 
farnilias who ^had no lineal heirs, or sions to pliilology, of which tlie 
Ivaving such, thought them ‘ slow strength lies in expansion, not in se- 
eom'hes,’ and not likely to do credit cliision, in comparaiave, not in single 
to liis yens. Now', had this been examples. Nay, in somo respects 
so, we shoulel have said that the it was unfavourable to the develtro- 
adi^ing Varro had secured for him- ment of the Grecian mind itself, 
sell a verj' learned and shai^witted since it severed tlxe Hellenic race, 
But'ccssor—a highly creditable graft; in a measure, from the human family, 
upon the Varronian stock. But it and by narrowring the ground of 
is no such matter. M. Terentius their sympathies and interesis, has* 
Varro, it appears, nearlv nineteen tened their intellectnal decline. Tbfl 
centuries agoymblished, althouj^ he Greek CTammarian.s, like tho Italiiua 
never printed, an instructive work Della Crosca, comprchendwl por- 
entitlca.Dei/i»<^«« Ziariiwtf, wherein, fei'tly the right usage and the fina 
after the ancient Cushion, he boggled and almost inipercoptible shades of 
a good deal about the origin of words, meaning in their subtle and hanno> 
but preserved many curious examples nious idioms. But here their ftmo* 
of their earlier uses and forms, be- tion ends. They never dsuaiued;-*' 
sides gening many from oblivioB. and they would have resented th» 
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Boggestion of them ae an affront—of 
the affinities betM'een the speech of 
HeJlas and thatofPeraia.eventhough 
a few montlis’practice enabled Athe¬ 
nians and Spartans to converse with¬ 
out the aid of an interpreter with the 
Great King himself. Tliey ignored 
the language of their Komau con- 
uerors, olOiough it was an elder 
ranch of their own vernacular 
idiom, and with the single exception 
of Plutarch, a good natured cosmo¬ 
polite in his way, no Greek 
writer for four hundred years 
makes more than a passing mention 
of any Homan author. Wo cannot, 
indeed, concede to Mr. John Stuart 
Mill that such singlehood of speech 
rendered the Greeks worse logicians 
than they would have been, if, like 
ourselves, they hud been constrained 
to learn sevt*ral langunges. But w^e 
have no doubt, on the other hand, 
that tlicir contempt of foreign 
tongues disabled them from becom¬ 
ing sound etvTiiologists even in tlicir 
own. What wc liave written of the 
Greeks applies in hardly an inferior 
degree to the Homans also. The 
Eni]H’ror Claudius was perhaps the 
only man in the empire who could 
read Ktruscan as well as Greek. But 
hi.s neconiplislnueTils enrnefl him, 
Cii'sar as he was. little or no credit. 
He was aecounted at best a learned 
simpleton ; and the Hoitiaus. having 
ill their wide provincial dominion 
the moat ample field for the cultiva¬ 
tion of comparative philology, 
neglected it nltogcthcr, firced the 
Gauls, and Iberians, and Africans to 
learn Latin, and when they trniis- 
mittod to posterity a few words from 
provincial ^dialefts, they disguised 
tliem as eflectuaJly as if they had in¬ 
tended a prai-'tical jest, and had fore¬ 
seen thelorments they were inflicting 
up<ni etymologists for ever. It is no 
paradox, therefore, to assert that, so 
far as regards aids end appliances ah 
extra, the modem philologcr is in a 
better position ‘■for enucleating the 
fontol problems of the Greek and 
Homan languages than if he had sat 
among thcspectatorsof the Antigone, 
or heen among the hearers of Cicero. 

The iV<ie Craitflvs opens with a 
delineation of the functions and a 
statement of the claims of philolo^ 
to be regarded as a science. In the 
furst place, its value as an orpm of 
liberm education is considered, and, 
for this purpose, the palm is most 


justly awarded to the two most per¬ 
fect of the ancient dialects—partly 
because their formularies are now 
beyond the reach of transition, and 
partly because of the essential merits 
of the literature which they contain. 
We think tliat Dr. Donaldson over¬ 
rates the advantages derived from 
the practice of composition in the 
dead languages. Wc Iwlievo the 
same ends might be attained at a 
less expense of toil, and yet more 
valuable time, by the study at .school 
and the university of oui* on n classi¬ 
cal writers. We have often had oc¬ 
casion to man'cl at tiie skill dis¬ 
played by ingenuous youth in 
writing Greek iambics, and by the 
solecisms they cunimit in English 
prose. We have know II Shakspcarc 
and \fa.ssinger nioile to speak the 
very language of Soplimdcs, by a 
man who could not write si.v sen- 
tmiees of tolerable English. This, 
llowcvcr,^a not the place for diHcu.s- 
sing a much vexed question; hut 
whenever a real reform of university 
studios shall take place, wc trust 
tliat English literature will bedeemed 
as w orthy of a jirofcssor's chair as 
Greek or moral philosopliy. The 
statement of the claims of philology 
is followed by u review of its origin, 
progress, and present state; and wo 
wouKl espeeiiuly jioint out sumo 
most instruelive ami intoresling re¬ 
marks upon the philology of tlio 
schoolmeii. as embodied in wluit 
(’olcridge described os the giratest 
of controversies—that between tho 
Komiiinlists and Realists. 

In his third chapter, Dr. Donald¬ 
son treats of the pliilosophy of lan¬ 
guage, and enters largely ujwn tho 
questions of its original unity, its 
subsoiiuent divaricatiofts. its affini¬ 
ties, transitions, and corruptions; 
its various aspects among races 
which have been earl? settled in 
one. region, or which have spread 
themselves over the earth's surface ; 
its relations, on the one hand, to tho 
history of matter, and, on tho other, 
to tho development of mind. Wo 
have not space to enter upon the 
liighly metaphysical chanwter of 
many of these inquiries: but the 
following vindication on philological 
princi^es of the unity oi tho human 
race wiU. we think, prove equally 
acceptable to the scholar and the 
theologian;— 

Not to speak of the uses of phild - 
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ffical criticism, it may be shown that 
Unguiatic ethnography contributes in no 
small measure toward establishing the 
grounds of Revelation. All the truth, 
or at least all the intcllinbility, of the 
Christian dispensation, de[>en<l8 on the 
derivation of the human race lh>ni one 
stock. If mankind had not a conunon 
origin, there must be branches of our 
race which have no more shnre in Here¬ 
ditary corruption or transmitted sin, 
dian the supposed inhabitants of an¬ 
other planet. Now it is by philology 
alone that we can attempt to demoii- 
(tnite the primeval unity of man. We 
are nlrea<ly so far advanced os to bo able 
to divide all the known languttges of the 
world into two main classes; and al¬ 
though we do not {mjbbcss suflicient 
knowledge of the whole body of lan¬ 
guages to be able to say what affinity 
exists between the two great divisions, 
ai>pro.\iTnntiuns have been m.ode to the 
conclusion that there are certain points 
in which they osculato; .and, judging 
fhiiii the ])rogress of linguistic studies 
hitherto, we may fairly hojM tliat, as in 
the ease of languages now known to be 
cognate we were impressed with the dif- 
fei dices long before we perceived the 
liraiLarities which are now the most pro¬ 
minent features, so it will V>c here.after 
with all thc^languages of the world ; and 
BiVi-stigation will fully confirm what the 
great Apostle proclaimed in the Areo¬ 
pagus, ‘ that (rod has ordained that from 
one common paretitage all the diffemit 
tribes of men should sjiread themselves 
over tlie wliole face of the earth, having 
determined the particular times of their 
luccessivc einigrations and the bounda¬ 
ries of their resjiectivu settlements.’ 
Thus much may be expected from com- 
psuative ]>hilology. 

The nection, however, of the New 
Cratylm which possesses the highest 
value fur the general reader is that 
‘upon the etnnoTogical affinities of 
the ancient ‘Grreeks.’ If ethnology 
can he presumed to be, at any period, 
a subject of universal interest, it 
must cmpliatically be so considered 
at an epoch when a new dispersion 
of mankind appears to be imminent, 
and when the races of tlie old conti¬ 
nent are pouring forth themselves in 
masses towardstne ref^ionsof the west 
and south. The United States and 
tJic Canadas are now monthly receiv¬ 
ing accessions to theirpopulation from 
the Celts of Ireland, £rom the Tea- 
tona of Europe, and from thosd semi- 
oriental races which are unloosed by 
revolution and calamity from their 
homes on its eastern nontier. In 
the western states (Mf^orth America, 


from tlie Hudson and St. Lawrwee 
to the Gulfs of Mexico and OoUfoiv 
nia, the Celt, tho Hungarian, the 
Pole, and tho Saxon, are now seotSd 
side by side, and in anotlier century 
these branches of tho great Celtic,: 
Selavonian, and Teutonic stems will 
be interwoven with one another by 
the bonds of civil, political, and 
family union. With these more 
eminent varieties of mankind are 
combined also an ocoanitic element 
through the immigration of labour¬ 
ers and artisans from China, and if 
tlio harbours of Japan bo thrown 
open to tho commerce of the world, 
we may anticipate that a gradual in¬ 
fusion <if ivesteni blood will affect 
tlie most pure and exclusive of tbo 
islanders of thePaeific. Again, in tho 
far south, and in regions scarcely a 
century old in the aumds of geogra¬ 
phy and commerce, tho aurifcTous 
tracts arc rapuUy lending to a coU 
luviesgentium, io a demolition of tho 
barriers of races, to the anniliilation 
of some, to the amalgamation of 
many, and eventually to tlie jiroduc- 
tioii of varieties of mankind in which 
it w'ill bo no longer jxissible to discri¬ 
minate betweentbooriginal stock and 
the hybrid offspring. Sin<*e, indeed, 
the great disjicrsiou from the plains 
of iShinar, or (hut no less memorable 
breaking up of the great deeps of the 
north, when the Khine and tho 
Danube precipitated upon the ex¬ 
hausted {uains of Greece and Italy 
their hardier sons, and founded new 
and vigorous dynasties in the heart 
of a decaying empire, the world lias 
behold no commingling, interweav¬ 
ing and accretion of races eijual or 
siinilar to tluit which isngw ]irwecd- 
ing under the eyes of the present ge¬ 
neration. Philology uplitts the cur¬ 
tain from past migrations, and dis¬ 
plays, by the light of scientific analo¬ 
gies, the probable course and future 
gyrations of the great gulf-stream of 
numah life. 

nierefore on all accounts, before 
new combinations of races shall have 
obliterated in a third of the world 
the former distinctions, it is import¬ 
ant tiiat ethiiolopr should be plaoed 
u|K>n a secure basis, and th^ the 
fountains of the stream should be, if 
possible, laid open before they ore 
irretrievably concealed by the multi¬ 
tude of arteries w'hich emanate from 
them. And therefore we greet with 
znoch satisfaction all such works as. 
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Kke the New Craiylut and Varroni- 
amt», apply one crucial test—tiie 
teat of JanRuaKea—to the problems 
of derivation and dispersion, and to 
the ])henoTnena which mark and ac¬ 
company the ‘peoplinR of the earth.’ 
h'or enueleatiiiR these prohJems 
three seienees are neecssary, and 
each of them liiw now for some years 
been in active operation, '['he time 
has fortunately cone Viy when it was 
deem(‘d iinpossiblc* to reconcile tho 
duM'losures of ReoloRy with the re¬ 
cords of tho creation. .No one out 
of St. Luke’s, or beyond the dim re- 
ecsses of a country parHonsiRc, a pre- 
berulal stall, or I’Ntiter-hnll, dcimi.s 
that Mows and Sir Charles J^yell are 
eommilti'd to a deadly feud. Mo mu* 
now dremls that phyaioloRy w ill uu- 
setth' the Rreat fact of the unity of 
the hiuiiiiu race, inasmuch a.s thi* 
dee|>er t he physioloRist probes hi.s 
snbji'ct, tbe mon* cause he discovers 
fiir alfintiinR the seripttiral assertion 
tliat all th'shproceeded frmuasincle 
air. And few, wi* trust, reiuniu wdio 
elieve that philology legit imatelyex- 
ereisi’d,can ever disturb the founda¬ 
tions of faith, while, on the contrary, 
the nuinlu'r is daily increasing of 
those who hold that the soumler 
the interpretation of the (rn'ek and 
Hebrew tongiies shall lu'cmiie, the 
more euinpletely will the w:i\s of 
(jod to man be displayed ami vin¬ 
dicated. 

The earth and it.s iiihalntants are 
the most interesting of topics to all 
studious nml reasonuig men. 'Die 
structure of the »*arth is revealed by 
the geologist; the form diviue and 
the w'ondorful mwOianism of man is 
examined ky the physiologist, and 
betw'een those sciemvs the condi¬ 
tions of eventual lianiiony .are aJ- 
rpadv securely <?8taltlished. Hut a 
Ihirit power, or as the elder ineta- 
physieians would have phrased it— 
a tliini tViree is demanded for eom- 
plotiug t he rt'eoneilial ion, and for solv¬ 
ing the Imgering (|nestiona which lie 
lieyond the province of him who 
deals ith the earth and of him who 
is btisie<l with the individuals and 
tamilius upon it. Man was endow ed 
by his creator with articidate speech, 
w well as with a living soul. His 
speech, as a whole, ihscriminates him. 
from other antmads, and by its diva- 
rirations further divides liim front 
his bretluren. Geology points out 
iJke zones and radii of the ewrth 


whuib are the best smted to popula¬ 
tion ; physiology discloses the adap¬ 
tation wtween the orguis of nuo 
and the places of his hamtation—^bat 
philology, or the science of language, 
aluiio demoustrates the cause and 
nuumer of his dispersion, and fol¬ 
lows him to the extreme verge, or 
tract's him Jiaek to the fontal souru* 
of civilization. Tho aspects of civi¬ 
lization may be divided into two 
main stroanis—the one extends into 
the far oast, and may be comprised 
under the geueral head of Indian— 
the other permeates the extreme 
west, and may be described, in con- 
sideriUioii of tlic superior eiviliznlion 
of tbe i-ontiuent in which that civi¬ 
lization was developed, as the Euro- 
loan. Wi th the Indian aspect we are 
lilt ri*aiotcly eoncemed; it ail'ords 
ample ami lively illustrations of oui 
own system, but it does not directly 
alleet or determine it. It is enough 
to know fliat beyond the extremes! 
bounds of (Jrerian and Roman con¬ 
quest. and at epochs when tho Seven 
Hills VI ere covered with primeval 
forest, and the acropolis of Athens 
was a bare peak ot stone, erapire.<i 
existed pow erful in arts and arms, 
guided or ilcliided in religion by 
awful creeds and sliadowy mytholo- 
git's. and governed by laws whi«*h 
soinetunes excite our admiration by 
their profound and subtle jurispni- 
ileiice. luul at others sIkwIc and 
I'.st range our feelings liy their syste¬ 
matic and reckless cruelty. It is 
interesting to know also tnat their 
jMigiLst yet sombre dynasties at 
certain I'poehs. touched without 
osculating the great empire of the 
vrest. ami that at t|;te mouth of tho 
Persian Gulf, or perchance at Tra- 
pobane or Ceylon, the lioman mer- 
I'hants met the swart and turbaned 
Hiudixi, and, perchance, amidst the 
care.s of business or avarice, com¬ 
pared notes with each other as to 
the relative grandeur of imperial 
.Home and tho holy city of Benares. 

The field of inquiry traversed in 
the Nrw Cratylua is the wider and 
more diversified: but Uio Varroni- 
anm Is, in our opinion, the more 
mature and masterly work. Com- 
parativjeiy. also, it is more original, 
or at least imn% novel in its details' 
than its predecessor; for great as 
the progress of philology has been 
during tne present eentoir, its ad¬ 
vances have neen made on um ride of 
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Grecian rather than. Latin acholar- 
ship. We do not complain of the 
preference; yet we rejoice to perceive 
a turn in the tide, and to find, both 
in Gemuuiy and in England, a 
reviving taste for tlie literature of 
Home. It has be«»u too much the 
iiialuon of lat<> to cry that all ia 
barren between the l)w| and Eber- 
sheba of Homan authors. Even 
writers ho well informed na Andi- 
deacou Hare and Mr. Macaulay have 
joined in it. not indeed umluly magni¬ 
fying the auijcrioritv of the (irceks 
in language, invention, and the art 
of eollocalion, bat we think unduly 
denying the claim of the Ronuins to 
sterling merits in these respects. 
Cicero, we are told by one of these 
I'ritics, is little better than a mere 
worduiongcr; the Roman poi'ts, we 
arc assured, resembl% the clipped, 
formal avenues of yews which oma- 
meuteil or defunned the gardens of 
our an (‘('.stars; and Sallust and 
Tacitus imitated without possessing 
the genius of Thucydides. Bt' it so: 
we reply tluit wc. as moderns, and 
deriving no small jjortion of our 
noblest and most retined literature 
fromltnlian models, imitate. I hrough 
them, Virgil rather than Homer, 
and Livy and Tacitus rather tluin 
Thiicydnles and X<*nophon, and 
conso(iuently are ‘ debtors' less to 
the ‘ Irrcelc’ than to the people 
whom the insolent Gn'cks ao- 
eoimtcd little better than ‘ Imr- 
bariaus.’ For these reasons we 
rejoice to meet with a scholar like 
Dr. Donaldson, who, Imving abun¬ 
dantly proved his proficiency in the 
schools of Athens, asserts also the 
authentic dignity* and excellence of 
the Latian i^uses. We luwcnt also 
to his opinion tin#Latin scholarship 
cannot be considered in a flourishing 
condition iritis conntry at the pre¬ 
sent moment. There are, indeed, 
symptoms of its revival, and among 
the most promising the Varroniaviu 
itself. But since the days of Porson, 
the current lias set strongly the 
other way; and we think the pre'- 
ference shown to Greek not alto¬ 
gether CTi'ditabte to the manaji^brs of 
oar gn'at schools and universities. 
Generally speaking, a cbosns of 
Sophocles haa~a mtter chance of 
bemg correctly rendered by aa 
a^imng youth than a ehaptw of 
TMtus or an ode of Horace; yet 
for all practical purposes, eapecia^ 


when the inereashtg coHivstion of 
modem Ungnages is token into ac'- 
count, the Latin is by much the 
more imp<.>rttmt of the two elassktai 
idioms. Conceding to the Grwdts 
their undoubttMl rights—originalify 
of ilMiughi, superior Karmoiiy of ex- 
ression. and greater vigour and 
rilliancy of iniagiuation—amplitude 
and dignity will always remain the 
cluirncleriatics of Rome. Even Mr. 
Grote’s eaniest and thoughtful mind 
cannot invest the wars and policy of 
the Greek republies with a Kuropc'on 
interest. The Greek political drama 
was acted upon a narrow and insig- 
uifleant .stage; it was at most a 
rehearsal of more stirring and com¬ 
prehensive .scenes to be afterwards 
|)erfonned, with tlm»e contiiw'iitg for 
thf'ir audience and the (nnirse of 
civil iaatiou tor their plot and denoue¬ 
ment. Rome, and not Gr«?ece, is 
the proper ancestor ofCliristcndom; 
and Roman, Mid not Hellenic, lite¬ 
rature 18 the nxit of Christian poetry, 
ethics, and history. 

As in the Acm' Crafylu«, so in the 
Varfoninaux, we must limit our 
remarks to the ethnological intro¬ 
duction of timln'atises. I'lic Romans 
did not chiini for tliemsf'lves the 
empty honour of being an autoc- 
thonous race—the earliest denisiens 
of the Latin soil. On the contniry, 
they confessed tlu'ir ancestors to 
have been a xentina gentium, the 
oflspring of adv(*iiturers flocking to 
a common asylum at the invitation 
of one or more shepherd warriors. 
The elements of tills mixed race are 
ainalys(‘(l in fho oj^ning chapters of 
the rarwffmviM/r. First, Ihcfloincstic 
relations of the old Italian tribes 
are examined, and next their foreign 
atSnities. Tlie general coiicluHions 
of the introduction are BubHe([UMitIy- 
confirmed by a comparison of the 
various dialects spoken in the Italian 
peninsula. 

In Uiese iwluiries there are tvro 
salient points of ihtercst, and to 
thaoe we shall confine onrselVcs. 
First, the origin of the Etrusera 
natioa; imd, seeoodly, the traiismhm 
sion of the Latin language and 
eivilization to its modem repre'- 
sentativee. Whether or no the eozk. 

taia which has fellen upon Etruscan 
(rivilization is destined to be ftno&y 
nplified by the ^seewery of the 
family to which language 
longs, and by the power m readmg 
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that lanfpiage Avith aa much eaao aa 
•no intcri^rct Oscan inseriptiona, ia a 
problem at present, and without fur¬ 
ther aids insoluble. The monumental 
and traditional evidence of Etruscan 
ffreutness is sin^fularly complete: the 
plionetie records of it abme are dumb. 
Of the nations with which in their 
<*areer of coiupiestthe Homans came 
in (contact, tbev regarded the Gauls 
with fear, anti the Etruscans, for 
many generations at least, w ith re¬ 
spect. The latter feeling Avaa pro¬ 
bably in w»mc measure owing to 
their dependence upon the Etrus¬ 
cans in all matters of religious (cere¬ 
mony, and partly also to ethnical 
ailinities between the races north 
and south of the Tdicr. The most 
compact and populous of the Pelas- 
gian settlements in Ittdy was in 
Etruria ; the next in numbers and 
cohesion was the Konian territorj' 
itself. The third tribe of Home— 
the Luecres—was I’elnsgiaii, of the 
same stock, and probably indeed a 
cohmy from Southern Etruria. No 
motive less potent than the esta- 
blisbment, against all evidence, of a 
favourite theory could have induced 
Niebuhr to muintuin that the Tar- 
quinian House was of Ijiitin origin, 
further indeed than the T/nlins were 
themselves I’elnsgians. The A\hole 
history of the Tarquinian dynasty 
implies Etruscan influence, but tlie 
inmunvee (»f soutlicvn or IV'lasgian 
Etruria, just ;v.s the story of l^ir- 
seua’s eomniestof Rome iiulicates the 
power of Northern Etruria, where 
a race hostile to th<‘ Tarquinian 
princes had established itself, 
ilgain, neither England under the 
Noniinus, <nor Gaul under tlie 
Franks, betrays more palimble tokens 
of the eo-existenee in one state of 
two nu'cs—a dominant and a subject 
one—than Etruria as deserilied by 
Homan historiiuis. The subject rat'o 
was Pelasgiau; who the dominant 
T&i'fi At ere 's still mbjttdiee. 

Two hy|)otheseB are possible. One 
is, that a portion of the civilized 
iVlasgiaiis were by foreign invasion 
driven from the plains and cities 
of the Peninsula into the Alps,where, 
cut oir from their brethren, they re- 
lapstnl into barbarism, again de- 
8tM>Ddcd upon the lowlands, and re- 
eonmierea the regions once occupied 
by their ancestors. The other and 
more probable explanation ia, in our 
opinion, that preferred by the learned 


author of Varronianut. He con¬ 
ceives the dominant race in Northern 
Etruria to have been a low German 
tribe, who subjected the Pclaagiaus, 
andsettledamong them as conquerors, 
as the Normans among the Anglo- 
Saxons, and the Franlu among the 
Hoinano-Gallic ])opulation of France. 
Niebuhr ha/1 previously noticed cer¬ 
tain striking resemblances between 
the Etruscan and Scandinavian sys¬ 
tems of mythology. Dr. Donaldson 
carries the comparison a step—and 
a most iniportaiit step—further, and 
detects some remarkable atiinities 
between Etruscan inscriptions and 
the loAv German dialects. For the 
linguistic proofs of hi.s theory wo 
must refer our readers to the jiages of 
the Varronianus. But if hi.s specu¬ 
lations be true—and they bear with 
them an aspec^f great probability— 
an iuteresling fact is added to eth¬ 
nological science, the identity of 
the mysterious Etruscans AAitli the 
low Germans of Sciuiilmavia, with 
the Danes, avIio sixteen eenturies 
after Porsena reigned at Clusiiun 
AAO.sted the shores of England, and 
with the Norsemen who in the ninth 
et'utury of the Christian era esta¬ 
blished thi'iiiselves in Iceland, and 
attained there a high degree of both 
civil and literary cultivation. 

The language of Rome affected iu 
very various degrees the prviviuces 
of its empire. In the east and 
soutli it hardly affeeted the spewh 
of th(' provincials. The Syrians 
and Egyptians sullenly kept aloof 
from tbeir conquerors, and Avhen 
they exchanged their sibilant Semitic 
iiliom for a foreign tongue, adopted 
the language of tt’c Greeks. The 
Greeks, on the other })p.nd, classed 
the dialect of It% among other 
barbarous forms of sj>eech, in com- 
parisou with their oaati exprossive 
and mellifluous idiom. But to the 
north and west of Italy the case 
was reversed. The Celts and ll)e- 
rians, the Raetiaus and Dacians, 
embraced both the language and 
literahm; of Italy w ith toe zeal of 
neophytes, and Italy itself was 
scarcely more a Latin province 
than the Oauls and the South 
Danubian provinces finallv became. 
It has been a point activelv mooted 
among philologists—which of the 
Southern European tongues most 
neudy reflects and resembles its 
Homan ancestor. The Gothic and 
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Semitic olementa of the Spanish are 
fatal to the claims of the Ibcriaa 
peninsula. The Italian, l>otb from the 
genitu: loci, and the radical elements 
of its population, might seem to he 
the favotvitc candidate for this dun 
tinction, had not (‘onquest.Oomianie, 
Hyzantine, and Saracenic, swept in 
such ruthless succession over 
Italian soil, and infected even the 
inrunahula Jionup with admixtures 
of foreign speech. When literatiuro 
revived, indeed, the Uoman iuiluenco 
revived also; and Dante, the 
scholar of Virgil, iinpre8.scd the 
written speech of liis eoutoinporaries 
M'ith an in«ielih]c Roman brand; 
and the great Florentine’s successors 
completed the work he luui begun 
by nlmo.st fanatical obse({uio)isnes8 
to the canons and plira.scology of 
Cicero and Virgil. But the lan¬ 
guage of the JJipina Comrdia, of 
the Dvenmerone, and the Git-rum- 
lemme, is too much a written lan- 
gtuige—ii comproini.se betwec!i rival 
dialects — for the pur|M).ses 6t the 
philologcr; and he cotisuUs rather 
the cuiTcnt patois than the stereo- 
typed phrases of literature. But 
the s])OKen Italian departs in many 
<’.saential respects from the written 
language of Koine, however it may 
have resembled the real utterances 
of Wu-ftu-x Jiomuli, in tlie Suburra, 
or the provincialisiu.s ofgthc (’am- 
panian viiie-pniners. Dr. Donaldson 
sets up tlie i-laiin of inodern French 
to be regarded as the most geuuine 
offset of the language of Rome; 
and as the following passage states 
Ills argument almost a.s hnefly, and 
much more cogently than we can 
represent it by condensation, wo 
lay it **ntire hemr* our reach'rs :— 

It will not b« exQ|cted that T should 
here show at lengl^Piow the Romance 
languages were formed from the Latin. 
It will be aufficieut to point out some of 
the reasons for Relieving that the French 
language is a better living representative 
of the proDunviation of we ancient Ita¬ 
lians Uian the language which is now 
spoken in the Peninsida itself; and in 
conclusion to state briefly what wan the 
process of the disintegration, and in 
what degree the modem difiensl 
the ancient form. 

As the Romans successively conquered 
the different nations which form^ the 
population of lUdy, they generally in¬ 
cluded within the U^ts of a single em- 
a number of different trilies, who 
spoke idioms^ or dialects, cUfferingbut 


little ftom the language of the Romans 
themselves. It is not, therefore, sur¬ 
prising that a gradual amalgamation 
should have taken place, and that every 
Italian should have s^wken, with only 
slight variations of accent, one and the 
same Latin language. The language of 
Rome itself--the lauguai^ of Govem- 
luent, of literature, of mw —would of 
course be iudepeudent of these minor 
diflitrcnces. Every (slucaled man, and 
every puldic functionary, would refer to 
this unvarying standard, and would 
speak ur write, in some easos with 
jicd.antic accuracy, the langiiitge of the 
senate-house and the forum. Accord¬ 
ingly the inhabitants of the provinces, 
or the foreign subjects of the ein[iirn, 
would hear nothing but pure Roman 
Latin : and if they learned the language 
at all they would at least learn it in the 
best form. Their position in this ro- 
S])<‘(;t differed iiiatei'ially from that of 
colonists, even in ancient times. Tlie 
colonists of our day, and especially the 
English emigrants, present a inaterial 
contrast to tlie cose of the Roman jiro- 
vincials. For, while the colonists who 
sailed from Corinth or Atlieiis were of 
all classes, our inoilern colonists .-ire go- 
ncrally those who are cither not able to 
live at lioiiie, or at all events who prac¬ 
tise tnules iucuiisistunt witli a high 
ainnunt of educational iiolisli. We find, 
therefore, tliat colonial English nqiru- 
serits only the vulgar colloquial language 
of the mother country, whereas the 
Rouiari jirovincials spoke a language 
derived—inqierfectly it might be, but 
still derivisl - - from the |K>lished and 
elegant diction of proeonsuls, juriscon¬ 
sults, negotiators, and jmblicani. 

'riie Gauls, in jiarticular, wore re¬ 
markable for their tendency to assimi¬ 
late theinse.lves, in their language ami 
usages, to the Romans. In an incon¬ 
ceivably short space of time the pro¬ 
vince Gallia w:ui compleU^ Romau- 
izo<l. Tlieir own language wiwi out of 
the pale of civiliz.aiiou ; in fact they had 
no mother tongue to struggle for. A 
language is only dear to us when we 
know its capabilities, and when it is 
liallowed by a thousand connexions with 
our civilizatioo, our literatun;, and our 
comforts.. So long as it merely lis[i8 the 
inarticulate utterances ‘bf half-educated 
men, it has no hold ui>on the hearts of 
those who speak it; and it is readily 
neglected or thrown aside in favour of 
the more cultivated idiom, which, while 
it finds names for luxuries of civilization 
before unknown, also opens a conunuoi- 
cation with those who appear as the 
heralds of moral and intellectual regene¬ 
ration. The Greeks and Jews had good 
reasons for loving the langnage of tWr 
aoewton, and could never Iw induced 
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to forgot or reliiiquii)h the flowing 
rhytlintH of tluir poote or the uohle 
energy of their pnm- writers. 'ITie case 
W4W not so with the provincials of Gael : 
without any anterior predilections, and 
with a uiobility of oliarauter which still 
diritiiiguishes their nMidem repnsseuta- 
tivcH, tJiey sfieedily adopted the tnannera 
and the words of tfie Itoiuaiis; and it is 
proliahle tliat in the tinie of the Enipire 
tlkcru was bo more diflereiice lietween 
the grammatical Latin of Lyons oikI 
Itonie, than tltere is now betwetm the 
gnuiiinatical French of St. I’tftershurg 
and i’aris. 

If the fw and imperft'H, rcmarka 
we have hwn enabled lo make \ipon 
Dr. Donaldaoii’a volumes lx- suffi¬ 
cient to recommend tJietn to the etli- 
nolngist. we can fearlessly ndcr the 
ifrnmnmrian and comparative ]>liilo- 
lojrcr to their juigi's. The fornicr 
w ill find, in the Nvic Crat^lun espe¬ 
cially, many son’icumhle canons of 
criticism, and no few ememiutiuas of 
corrupt or doubtful passages. The 
Inth'r w'ill discover in both treatises 
a ix*Tn])rehenHive luid accurate ae- 
(luniiilimee with languages, both in 
their families and iu their dialectic 
idiosyncrasies. We would part with 
a gi'nllo hint to the axithor tViat a 
milder tune towards some of his 
seholustic eoutcinjHirarii's would not 


be amiss; he reminds us too often of 
tlie learned wvrfare of the Scoligei* 
and Scipios. The public no longer 
takes any interest in a ‘ set-to' of 
grammanana, and will ‘let Dares 
beat Eutellus black and Uae’ till 
both are satisfied. A little more 
amenity w ould greatly improve his 
controversial style. Apart from this 
defect, however, Dr. Donaldson is 
entitled to high commendation, as 
at once an cnteipiising and a con- 
si'ieutioos investigator of languages. 
His (hligeuce is uuweariod; his 
loariiuig is great; his sagacity un- 
fuihng; his aeiniracy scrupulous; his 
method jicrspicuoua; and his diction 
nervous and refined. In an age when 
so raanv mntiTial interests encroach 
upon tlie realm of philology, hi# 
merits have lux'n m-knowledged by 
the di'niand for ro-editions of lug 
w orks ; and w e have much mistaken 
their character if the Ncn' Cratylu* 
and Vanronianus do not long remain 
as specimens and landmarks of the 
philological seitmee of the present 
wutury. The field of Imguistic in¬ 
vest igal ion is wide, and we trust 
again to w'eleomc Dr. Donaldson 
lunong the explorers of its more re¬ 
mote and obscure ri'gions. 


n.VllVEST-HOME. 

U\ Ehicokeick Tknktc^on. 

C OME, let us mount Uie liri'czv down. 

And hearken to the tumult blown 
lip from the ehanipaign and the town. 
Lovely lights, snuxith shadows sweet, 

Sw iftly o’er iToft and valley fleet, 

And iliKxl the hamlet at our foot; 

Its groves, its hall, its grange that .stood„ 

Mill’ll Hess was Queen, its steeple rude ^ 
Its mill that jiattors iu the wood; 

And follow where the brooklet eiu’Is, 

Seaward, or in cool shadow whirls, 

Or silvery o’er its cresses purls. 

The liatweert days are (xmio again. 

The vales are surging with the grain; 
The merry work goes on tunain; 

Pale streaks of cloud scarce veil the bhie, 
Aninst the golden harvest hue 
The Autumn trees lool* fresh and new j 
Wrinkled brows relax ivith glee. 

And aged 03*^0# they laugh to see 
ITie siekles follow o’er ue lea; 

1 sec the little kerchief’d maid 

With dimpling cheek, and boddicc staid, 
'Mid the stout striplings half afraid; , 
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JSer red lip and her aofl blue eyo 
Mate the crimson dye, 

And the uoru-nowera waving by ; 

T see the sire with broiia^d eliest; 

Mad babes amid the blithe unrest 
Seem leaping from the mother’s breast; 

The mighty youth, and sup]>le child 

Go forth, the yellow i^(‘aves are piled, 
The^toil is Ihirtli. the mirth is wilu! 

Old head, and sonny forehead peers 
O'er the warm sea, or ilisappears. 
Drown’d amid tlie waving ears; 

Barefoot nreluns run, and hide 

In hollows ’twi\l. the eorn. or glide 
Toward the bdl shears sunny side; 

Lusty pleasures, lioh-uaU'd fun, 

Throng into th»' noonday sun. 

And ’mid the merry reapers run. 

Draw the ehtar OcU>her out; 

Another, and another Iwut, 

Then back to labour «itii a shout I 

The banded sheaves stand orderly 
Agamrfl the pun)Ie Autumn sky, 

Like annies of rrosperity. 

Hark ! through the middle of the town 
Frojii the KUimy slopes nui domi. 
Bawling boys, and rcapitrs brown; 

LaughUn* Hies from d(w»r to door 
To sec fat Plenty w itli lus store 
Led a captive by the poor ; 

Fetter’d in a golden eliain, 

Bolling in a burly wain, 

Ovcrwalley, mount, and plain; 

Bight through the middle of the town. 

With a great sheaf for a crown, 

Onward iu; reels a happy clown ; 

Faintly cheers the tailor thin, 

And the smith w'ilh sooty chin * 

Lends his lianuner to the din; 

And the master blithe and Iwon, 

* Pours forth his boys that afternoon, 

^ And locks his desk an hour too soon. 

Yet, when the shadows eastward seen 
O’er the smuotL-shom fuUow's lean, 

And Silence sits where they hare been. 

Amid the gleaners I wBl stay. 

While the shout and roondelay , 

Faint ofi', and daylight dies away; 

Dies awuv, and leaves me lone 

With dim ghosts of j^ears agone, 
Summers parted, glories flown; 

Till day beneath the West is roll’d, 

TiU fmj spire and tufted wold 
Purple m tne evening gold: 

Memories, when edd age is come. 

Are stray ears that fleck the gloom, 

And echiioes of the Hnrvest'hoine. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF A VISIT TO NEW 
SOUTH WALES IN 1863 . 

Pabt II. 


■'HE distanro from Sydney to Ba- 
tliurst is 120 miles, and the road 
leads ov(*r the ‘ Blue Mountains,’ 
M hieh for many years Ix^unded the 
settled laitds of the colony. The 
scenery in the mountains, which 
f had heard a cood deal of, 
disnppfnnted me. They are not 
lofty (the highest not above 3 <XX) 
feet), and peculiarly tame in out¬ 
line. 'I’he forests, too, with which 
they arc covered, beinjj composed 
almost entirely of the eternal euca- 
lyjduH, are ns nnpicturcs(|ne as 
Icu’ests can be. There Ls one striking 
pass, where the roail suddenly 
emerf'cs from the hills, through 
which it has been windiiiff for fifty 
miles, and plunges, with a rapid 
descent of about three iiules, 
the plain. This is called the Vic¬ 
toria Pass. Whnt struck me most 
on the journey through the hills was 
the niimberh'ss caravans, as I may 
call them, of wool-drays, camping in 
the fore.xt along the sides of tlio 
road. AVIk'u tlie day declines, the 
teaiiiH are halted, at some ])la»‘e, if 
i)o.ssil)lc, where there is water; the 
liulltx'ks are unyoked, hobbhxl, and 
turned loose with bells about their 
necks, ti' shift for themselves. The 
drners light their fire, eook their 

a ter, boil their tea-kettle, and 
ly betake themselves to sleep 
under their ilrays. “We passed so 
many of their encampments, that 
we saw them in eveiy stu^e of tlu'so 
ojM'rations; and, especially after 
nightfall,hhere was something very 
wild and picturesque about tlio eflect 
whiih they produced, seen through 
tin' glades of the forest. All along 
t he road w e passed the boilies of deail 
ImlliH'ks. ill various stages of deeoiu- 
position, and sometimes, though 
raroh’, of horaes. I was in hppes 
that! might nave seen kangaroos, 
of which n good many still haunt 
these mountain solitudes; but we 
were' not so lucky. I saw many 
birvis that were new and strange to 
me, espi'eially parrots of various 
kinds and very brilliant plumage, 
white c'oi'katoos, a very pretty spe¬ 
cies of pigeon, called tne bronae- 
wing. and a most grotesque and 
hideous kind of lung-fiaher, com¬ 


monly called the 'laughmg jack¬ 
ass,’ wliieh makes the woods ab¬ 
solutely ring with its horrible 
chattering merriment. Most of the 
Austral iaiv trees are flowering (a 
redeeming point which their infe¬ 
riority iu beauty requires), and the 
blos-soras have a very pleasant 
sniell. Sometimes, for many hun¬ 
dred yards together, you enjoy gales 
rciniudiiig you of an Engli.sU beau- 
lielcl. 

The eliaracter of the eoimtry on 
the western side of the mountains 
i.s ver)- different from that in tlio 
neighbourhood of Sydney. There 
is a gootl deal of cultivation w hor- 
ever there is water, the vegetation 
is richer, and everything iiuheates a 
hotter »v)il. On the other hand, tlio 
climate is said to be hotter in sum¬ 
mer. the regular sea-breezi', w liieli 
is such a consolation at Sydney, 
being of course unfelt in the inte¬ 
rior, and it is also more subject to 
droughts than the eoiwt. It is eurious 
that, from the time one crosses tho 
mountains, one is free from tho 
plague of newquitoes; in its piat'o 
coriic's a [ilague of flies—the common 
Engli.sh flics — which swann so as 
to blacken and defile everything. 
Everj'liotlv in the interior wears a 
short veil, or rather fly-flapper, 
maile of net, round his bat, to keep 
them off the face. After we had 
passed the mountains, the rain 
ceased, and in its stead wo had to 
sufler from the worse evil of a broil¬ 
ing sun and bliniing dust. I don’t 
know how I shu^l have borne the 
‘ box-seat’ dirrinj|PRio day; but most 
fortunately, at the place where wo 
breakfasted, I found that a spare 
horse, belonging to the proprietor, 
was just BtaHing for Batnurst, and 
I inmiced the man who was to ride 
him to change plows with me. I 
thus got a soutaiy ride of thirty-five 
miles, which I enjoyed extremely, 
notwithstanding the heat and dust, 
instead of being jolted to deatli on 
that purgatorial mail. At tho last 
stage, ten miles from Bathurst, 1 
tooK my old place again, and we 
drove in at a good pace, over a 
country perfectly diATerent in cha¬ 
racter from anything I had yot seen 
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in New South Wales. This, in fact, 
was the be^nning of the western 
pastoral country, which was dis< 
covered about twenty-five years 
after the foundation of Sydivey, and 
which now extends throe hundred 
miles back from the coa8t--a8 far 
back, in short, os there is to bo 
found water. For about ten mil^s 
round Bathurst, tho counti%' is level 

{ dain, like the prairies of New Zea- 
and, but tlio general clioraeUT of 
the district is tliat of open forest, 
the trees standing about as far m)art 
as in an Englisli orcliard. Both 
sheep and rattle like tliis sort of 
country, I am told, better than tho 
open plain; and it certainly has 
great advantages in the supply of 
and shelter. Bathurst is nfittle 
town, of somo 2 fXX) inhabitants, witli 
a church, a gaol, a court-house, and 
a market-place, on the Maequarrio 
side. It has inercosed, of cotirse, 
greatly in wealth and impcrtance 
since the gold diseoverics, of u'hich 
it is the centre, but not in size; for 
tho same reason that Sydney does 
not increase— i.e., want of labour. 

I went to a very tolerable inn, to 
which I had been reco>nmcnde<i, and 
where I got, by dint of vigorous 
pleading, a room to myself. At the 
time I arrived, Bathurst was in a 
state of great excitement, news 
Jiaving just come in that tho Turon 
was in a state of revolt, or nearly so, 
against the new gold roguktions; 
and on the other hand, a detachment 
of forty men, of the 11th regiment, 
being daily expected from Sydney, 
to aid tho civil power—we passed it 
on tho road in the night, bivouacking 
in the forest among the Blue Moun¬ 
tains. At Bathurst*! hired a toler¬ 
able horse for IfQs. (j^daT; and 1 got 
a mounted policcma^ wlio happened 
to be returning to the Turon vi-ith 
despatches, to iw with me, and show 
me the way. The ride (of thirty miles) 
turned out pleasanter tlum lexpectcd. 
There was a ro^ar Australian 
"hot wind," whicn I found very 
oppressive, but it blew across the 
road, BO that we did not suffer much 
from tlie dust, and after the (list 
five or six miles we got into die 
forest, where we enjoyed as mut^ 
shade as Austivlian forest gene¬ 
rally gives—not much, indeed, but 
still letter than nothing. The road 
is, like aU AusbraUan roads—«xoept 
TOL. XLTxn. so. cctxxxriu. 


that from Sydney to Paramatta-— 
a mere track, or rather system of 
tracks diverging from each other 
and uniting again, like the tracks of 
navigators on a chart. Whenever 
a driver thinks he can 'make a 
better course' by taking's now line, 
he docs so, and at any rate he lias 
the ailvantage of escaping the ruts 
of the old one. The worst roads 
are those near the towns, where, 
from tho land on each side being 
appropriated and (‘iidosod, all tho 
trailic is concentrated on one track, 
w'liich is proportionably cut up. 
The road from Bathm-st to tho 
Turon is at this season tolerably 
good; at least the ruts are not so 
mcvitablc, thoiigli they are as deep 
as those on tho mountains. Tho 
country is composed of low hills, with 
fertile valleys netween them, wliieli, 
until the gold was discovcn»d, wore 
extensively cultivated, so as to make 
tho Bathurst district, a com])araiive1y 
cheap and plentiful one, so iiu* as 
farm produce was concerned. Within 
tho last two years, however, tho 
consuming population has of course 
so far outrun the producing one, 
that tho district draws largely for 
its supplies both on the lluntor 
lliver and on the port of Sydney. 

Late in tho evening I arrived at 
the top of the hill overlooking tho 
village of Sofala, and looked down on 
the celebrated valley of the Turon. 
The hills w hich inclose it arc high, 
but not steep, covered willi open 
forest; the oed of tho rivor is, 
os usual in A^ustralia, * a w orld 
too wide for its shnmk' stream, ex¬ 
cept at rare intervals of flood ; its 
hanks, the sides of the hills,and tho 
bed of almost every creek and water¬ 
course for miles round it, are now 
cut up into diggings—that is, into 
round holes or pits, like tho moaths 
of wells, varying in depth to an in¬ 
definite extent. These are tlie ‘ dry 
diggings.’. 1110 ' bed claims,’ wbicn 
can omy bo worked in very dry 
weather, have a different appear¬ 
ance, the pits being much IsTgcr, 
more like qaairics, and being fitted 
with a machinery of pumps aad 
pipes, to remove tho water which is 
constantly flowing in. All this is 
obtervabfo at the first glance that 
one gets from Bie top of the hilL 
OverTookiiig the river is the village, 
a most strange and pioturesqua 
V V 
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place. It coDsiatfl of one long and 
■wrirlo Btroet, and the housce are 
bnilt of -weatherboard, hark, and 
oanvaa, the two latter predominating, 
and flonr-barrel« being tho favourite 
ninterialH for the eliimnoys, wherever 
tho hoiisefl were »o lucky an to have 
ohimneys. I^irge ataring placards, 
in every variety of character, an- 
nonnceci tho namcB and callings of 
the various owners. Ijodging.houses, 

E ublie-houso.H, and gold-buying esta- 
lishnients pr«!])ondcrate, of eourao. 
As 1 rode down the street, I was 
surprised to see so many women and 
ohildre]); J had not thought tlio 
diggers were in the habit of bringing 
their families with thom,(*r of suit ling 
so much m 1 found to bn tho ease. 
A largo ten(. with a cross at one 
end, was pointed out to ino n.s the 
‘Episeopiil Church,’ami a smaller 
weatherboard building the Homan- 
catholic. Tlie village w'as supposed 
to contain altout 20tK) people when 
I was there-—itieindiug the huts 
seattered up and down the valley in 
its iinmediato neighbourhood. 

Passing througli this eurious-look- 
ing place, lialf camp, half village, 1 
f<mowed niy gnido across the river 
Tiiron, which was very low and 
narrow, and up tlie steep bank op¬ 
posite ; we thrnadedour way through 
a perfect labyrinth of pits and holes, 
like a rabliit-buiTow on a large scale, 
most of them deserted, but somn 
still in process of being worked, un¬ 
til we arrived at w'hnl is called ‘ tho 
comini88ioner.s’eanipand certainly 
its appenranet* and nei'oinpaniments 
corresponded with the military as- 
Bociatiuns Biiggestod by the name. 
It was little cantonment of bark 
lints and tents, standing apart from 
tho surrounding builriings, on au 
cminonee. in tlie middle of which 
there was a pretty large yard, sur¬ 
rounded by open* shem, in which 
some thirty or forty horses w'crc 
picketed. All about tho canton¬ 
ment troopsrs wore lounging, re¬ 
gular ■moustaehi'd, soldierly-looking 
men. wearing a blue nniform, some¬ 
thing like our artillery, and armed 
like light eavnliy. Close by the 
enehisnre T was met by a pwty of 
four or five young men, in undress 
miifonn, evidently of superior rank 
to tlie others, whom my guide 
pointed out to me as * the commis¬ 
sioners.’ I a^ed for the chief 


commissioner, to whom I had aletter 
of introduction, and was very kind^ 
received and welcomed by him. 
told mo he could not offer me a bed. 
as they were quite full, but asked 
me to dine with them, and recom¬ 
mended me to an inn in tlie town, 
whore he said I should And quiet and 
tolerable acconuaodation. He told 
me also that I foimd them literally in 
a state of siege; and tliat the day 
before there had been a large armed 
meeting, at which it was determined 
not to submit to tlm new regulations. 
Tliroe delegates -wore appointed, 
who wont over to the' eommissioncrs' 
camp, informed the latter of the re¬ 
solution arrived at, and further an- 
noiuieed that they, 1h(' deh'galos, 
were then offenders aguin.st the law, 
being resident without licences, and 
that they would not tak<- out any. 
Tho commissioners, thus defied, de¬ 
termined to act with vigour. They 
arreshfd the delegates, tried them 
on the HiKit (as the act emibles them 
to do), and fined them five pounds 
each. The delegates blustered, said 
their friends would nweue them, 
and asked leave to send over to tho 
meeting an aceountof their position. 
The commissiouiTS consented; and 
while tho messonger was absent 

i )ut their eanip in a pneturo of de- 
'ence. Their force i-onsisted of about 
thirty-five mounted policemen, well 
armed with carbines, pistols, and 
8 ahre.s. They had had the huts and 
the stables loopholed; the men's 
arms were loatied, and every one 
was at his post. In the menu time, 
great agitation prevailed at the 
meeting. Some professed a violent 
anxiety to storm tho camp and 
rescue the pritlbners ; it is even said 
tlrnt a rush wnsactublly made across 
tlie river for that pur]>ose, and that 
they were only prevented liy the 
personal interventicn and infiuenec 
of a Wesloyau minister. However, 
I suspect they wore very glad of a 
good excuse, and that tliey never 
seriously enteftained any idea of 
fighting. At any rate no fighting 
t(mk mace, bnt the commissioners 
had thought it right to send to 
Bathurst for more force, as the mal¬ 
contents stm loudlv proclaimed their 
intention of not lowing defaulters 
to be arrested ‘ (m the river,’». e., at 
work. The delates, I forgot to 
say, had their mies paid by sab- 
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flcription, after it bad been deter¬ 
mined not to %ht. This was, of 
course, a confession of defeat. I 
spent tiio evening with the commis- 
Bioners, and after dinner was ^ded 
through the pitfaUs of the diggers 
to my inn, where, to my surprise, I 
got a bedroom to myself, and a 
tolerable bed, not more thicMy 
peopled than the one whieli I had 
now become used to. The neict 
moroitig I breakfasted at the ‘ comp,' 
and spent the day in visiting the 
various diggings up and down the 
river. The number of the diggers 
had fallen off verj- largely of late, 
lartly on account of the now regu- 
ulions, hut fnueh mow* from tlie 
comparative exhaustionof the Turon, 
and the inviting accounts which had 
reached tlu'ui from tlu* Ovens and 
Mount Alexaniler, in the neighbour¬ 
ing etilouy. There u ere still, how¬ 
ever, at the time of my visit, about 
2500 men at work in the district 
surromidiiig Bathurst. 1 spoke to 
a great many of them, asked them 
about their earnings, prospects, &c. 
Everj’ one, without an exception, 
spoke in a tone of discontent and 
uiBsatisfaction; and many more, I 
doubt not, would go aw'ay if they 
had not brought up their families, 
and settled themseVes. Still, in¬ 
consistent us it may appear, almost 
t every one admitted that he was 
‘mating wages,’ — which, in the 
mouths of diggers, means earning 
lOff. a day, or M. a week, which I 
find is in luct the estimated average 

C roduct of each man at work, calcu- 
ited by comi»aring the number of 
Uocnces with the amount of gold 
sent down by eBCO|t; and setting 
the unlicensed diggers against the 
gold that is senf down in other ways. 

A good number of ‘capitali^’ 
were working their claims by means 
of faired lalmui^ and I found they 
gave from 21 . 10 «. to SI. a week, for 
work which, of course, was not so 
hard or so long-continued, as if the 
tnen were working for themselves. 
The employers, 1 need hardly say, 
never, or almost nea’er, make tliu 
plan pay; most of them give it 
sitcT a short trial. Thereare one or 
two companies also at work, about 
whose Bued^ I am not sanguine. I 
cannot conceive any speculation more 
haxardous and unprommng than an 
inveetment in an Australian geM- 


mini^ company—espeoiaHy for an 
Engli^ capitalist. I do not believo, 
indeed, in the advisableuess, under 
any cireumstanceH whatever, of co¬ 
lonial investments, by persons not 
intending to reside m the colony 
where they have invested. I liave 
been so rciieatoiUy warned againat 
them by men of large colonial ex- 
I^iericnce, and so many instances in 
corroboration of sudi warnings have 
come under my own knowledge, 
that I have no doubt upon the point. 
As a general rule you cannot timst 
any one to look after property at 
such a distance from the owner's 
eye. Tlierc are exceptions, of course, 
hut HO few as not. to afi’cet tin* argu¬ 
ment. There wms no quartz-iTushing 
establishment at worli when I was at 
the Turon, ‘tluiHgli many have lieon 
talked of, and it is the opinion, I 
think, of the heat authorities with 
whom J have convcr8<Hl, that, lliore 
is no rock in New South WrIch which 
it will pnj' to cnish upon a large scale. 
Tlie Turon (though still, at tin* time 
of my visit, producing a good deal 
of gold, in ctmsc'quciicc of the long 
drought permitting the ‘ Ix'd-claims’ 
to be worked, for the first lime since 
the first discovery) has decidedly 
seen its best days; the cream of the 
diggings has oeon skimmed. Tin* 
same, too, seems to he the case with 
respect to all the noighbouriiig lo- 
cabties where gold luw been found, 
Braidwood, Louisa Creek, Tamba- 
roora, Mudgee, &c. Nor have the 
discoveries mode in this colony, 
during the last twelve months, gone 
near to compensating for the ex¬ 
haustion of the old ones. The whole 
produce of New South Walfis is not 
one-lialf of what it was eigJiteen 
mdnths ago. The colonists, who arc 
exti^emely reluctant to eoufosH this 
exhaustion of their mines, say that 
the diminished production is entirely 
owing to the diminution of the dig¬ 
ging population, and that this last M 
owing to the fashionamencss (they 
will not allow any real superiori^) 
of the Victoria gold-ficl^. Too 
average eaniincs at Port Plullip, 
however, have also decreased of late. 
The amountofgoldscntdownfroRi all 
the Atistralian dif^ngs during [De¬ 
cember, 18 S 2 , and Jmuary, 1 B 5 S, was 
not much more than half what it Imd 
beem inOctober and November, and 
-fthi notwithstanding that the number 
vv 2 
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of digi^ers, or, at least,‘tbe jpopula* 
tion of the colony, has raj[)idly in- 
tTcased in tbeinterral. Inlebruary, 
March, and April last, the dimi> 
nution has been slower; but each of 
those months showed a steady though 
slight decrea.se, as compared witli the 
preceding one. It is, of course, 
impossible to say what new dis¬ 
coveries of gold may be made in 
Australia, ns there is a large extent 
of country apparently auriferous •, 
but, unless new diggings, erjual in 
richness to Mount Alexander, Bal¬ 
larat, and Bendigo, Ix' discovered 
from time to time, there can be no 
doubt tlint the produce must gra¬ 
dually but certainly and very consi¬ 
derably decline. Alluvial diggings 
are sotm worked out. and I under¬ 
stand. from good authoritv, that os 
yet no appearamu' of gold mines, 
such as are w'orked in Brazil, has 
been exhibited in Australia. All 
gold countries hav'o proved very rich 
for a few years after they are first 
w orked, and men who are well ac- 
rpiainted with the Soulli American 
mines tell mo the latter nuust have 
been, in tlieir opinion, as rich as tho 
Australian diggings at first. Against 
the probability of many rich locali¬ 
ties being hereafter diseovored there 
is this to bo said: for two years tlio 
whole iKipulatioii of Australia has 
been thinking of one subject only,— 
that is, golcT; tho whole efforts of 
everybody, govoruments os well as 
individuals, liavo been direct<>d 
towards its acquisition; scientific 
expeditions have been sent out in 
every direction; private explorers, 
accustomed to the business, have 
• prospected' every promising lo¬ 
cality, so that I say—not, of course, 
that no further discoveries of gold 
will be mode, (for now ones are 
made every month or so,) but—that 
tho chance of discovering rich gold¬ 
fields diminishes, as time rolls on, 
and as population adranoos, in a 
constantly accelerated ratio. Any 
conceivable period may elapse before 
the first discovery of precious metals 
in a country, because they may be 
imder the very feet of the popula¬ 
tion without being even tnought 
of; but experience, so far as I know, 
shows that, after the first discovery, 
all the paying, or, at least, all the 
very ricn mi^e^ are ascertained and 
worked, wiUnn a comparatively 


short period. In Mexico and Fern, 
for example, no new mines have 
been discovered, for the last 300 
years, comparable, in richness, to 
tliose which were w'orked within a 
few years of tho conquest. In South 
Australia the most eager search has 
failed to discover a second Burra- 
Hirra. And so I am inclined to 
think, (riiough, of course, I speak 
with great diffidence,) it will bo wdth 
respect to gold in Australia. At any 
rate, when I find such u remarkable 
phenomenon as a considerable de¬ 
crease in the ainount sent down, and 
this decrease going on for five or 
six months steadily, notwithstanding 
the discovery of many fresh dig¬ 
gings, and a large increase in the 
population, it is impossible for me 
to avoid a suspicion llial the cream 
may have been nlreaily skimmed, 
and tliat no future year wHll seo 
so large a production of Australian 
gold Ss 1852. There is, however, 
one. eireumstance to bo noticed as 
of some weight on the opposite 
or encouraging side of the ques¬ 
tion. It is this — that in Cali¬ 
fornia, whero the gold-field lias 
been worked now for more than 
four years, I believe that tho pro- 
dui’tion, or at least tho export of 
eat;h year, has been greater than 
that of the preceding one; so that in 
that country either the incrcaseofpo-. 
pulatiou, or the discovery of new dig- 
giugs, or improved methods of work¬ 
ing, or all these causes together, have 
hitlierto counteracted im tendency 
on which I have insisted above. 

Nothing, I believe, has yet been 
discovered in the shape of ma¬ 
chinery equal in efficiency to tho 
simple instruments which each man, 
or at most each* gang of three 
or four men, can procure and work 
for themselves—namely, for the dry 
diggings the pickftxe, the shovel, 
ana the cradle; and for the ‘ bed- 
claims,' a punm called a 'long-Tom,’ 
in addition. Nor do I see any pro¬ 
bability of superior machinery being 
presently required, for tho Aus¬ 
tralian gold is apparently found 
Always near the surface, and in 
rock that is easily worked, while 
the habits of the people and the 
high nte of labourers’ wages make 
combination under tiie orders of a 
oaptalist irksome to them and un¬ 
profitable to him. 1 am not suffi- 
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i-iently acquainted with the ntato of 
society and of the comd-ry in the 
mining provinces of South America 
to be able to draw a comparison 
with them, but wo must not forget 
that there are now vciy few places 
where gold-digging or gold-mining 
pays, and that, except in Australia 
and California, they ore all places 
where labour is cheap or coApmsory, 
as for example, Braxil, Bussin, and 
Carolina. Is there not reason to 
suppose that in these two excep¬ 
tional localities also the time wUl 
soon come when gold-digging will 
not be found more prf>fit^le than 
it is found elsewhere F However, 
after all, our speculations have one 
element of uncertainly so im¬ 
portant as to deprive us of much 
confidouce in making them, because 
all depends on the chance of new 
discoveries, which no one knows 
anything about. Upon the ques¬ 
tion, naturally often asked, uliethcr 
the Calilliruion or tlie Australian 
gold-fields are the richer, tliere 
are veiy various opinions. My 
own, wfiich has not been formed 
without at least much inquiry, is 
tliat though there aro undoubtedly 
greater prizes, in the shape of largo 
nuggets, to be obtained in Aus¬ 
tralia, vet the average earnings of 
tlie Californian diggers are on the 
whole larger, and complete failures 
much more rare, lu the mean time, 
it is curious that the demand for 
labour and the inconveniences of 
every kind wliich result from it, 
have decidedly increased within the 
last six months of which we have 
at'counts, although probably 150,000 
people have been added to the 
labouring population, while the 
gold-fielas werfi less productive in 
May, tlian they were m November, 
last. Of course the reason of this 
apparent paradox is that the creation 
of so mucli freah capital has set in 
motion all’irorts of enterprises and 
employments, which have more than 
absorbed the w'hole immigration. 
There is not so powerful an attrac¬ 
tion to the diggmgs themselves as 
last yea^ but every other kindoof 
business has increased so lai^y, 
that labourers are more wanteaand 
more highly paid than ever. This 
point must be always kept in mind 
by those who are speculating cm the 
^bahility of a fall in wages, with 


a diminution of the necessity for 
immigration, and of the ohonoea of 
immigrants finding employment. It 
will be a long time, even if the pro¬ 
duction of the gold-field should foil 
off rapidly and largely, before immi¬ 
gration can overtake the demands 
which the capital alrcatly created 
and in course of creation is pro¬ 
ducing, and will produce still more 
extensively if there be the slightest 
appearance of a foil in the present 
exorbitant rate of w^ages. There 
are vast sums actually lying idle, 
which notliing but the want of 
labour prevents from being invested, 
and every day adds to their amount. 
The only business in whieh labour 
can be procured with tolerable ease 
is fortundtely the ono which is 
most important both to the colony 
and to Hugland—I mean shoep- 
farniing; the rcjisou of u'liich is, 
that anybody, almost, will do for 
shepherds,—what the Australians 
call ‘ crawlers,’ men who cannot or 
Mill not do liard u'ork. A very 
little practice teaches them all that 
is noeessary, and the labour is 
nothing. Many have left, off 
shoplierding to go to the gold-fields, 
Imt liave very soon returued, dis¬ 
gusted with the. hard U'ork ; and as 
to road-making, or any other sort 
of labour (especially task-work), 
which involves control and regw- 
larity, a sheplierd will not look 
at it. 

But to return to Sofala. I 
called on the Anglican chvgyman, 
hut did not find liim at homo; then 
I looked in at his school (the only 
ono in the place), w'hcro I found 
about sixty children—boys *nd girls 
—taught by a man with one leg, who 
told me he had taken to teaching 
about twelve months before, in con¬ 
sequence of having been disqualified 
for digging by the loss of his leg 
from an accident in one of the holes. 
The olerg 3 n<um got the school-room 
built, and provides the«books. ITio 
pecnniaiy remuneration of the mas¬ 
ter is derived from the foes paid by 
the children. ' 

I heard from the commissioners 
tibat there were plenty of kangaroos 
in the neigbbouraood of Sofala, and 
am 1 expressed a strong desire to see 
a hunt, they promised to get a man 
who had good dqgs in the town, to 
show me one. Accordingly, the 
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next niorniug he made his appear* 
anco with five or six strong, Jiand- 
fionie dogs, of a breed ori^nally 
crosHcd between the greyhound and 
prj7iu‘ eoaraor variety, but now grown 
to be almost a distinct species, and 
very common in Australia. Wo 
u ere just going to start, when our 
friciul, tho owner of tlie dogs, in 
mounting his horse, got a full, which 
hui't liun HO much that lie ootdd 
not proceed, but went home wdtli 
his dogs. I was very much disup* 
ointen, espeinally ns a plan wliich 
atl beon laid for mo at Sydney to 
hunt kangaroo on llaymoud Ter- 
race, iiortu of the TIunU'r, had also 
fallen to the ground, so that this 
was iny only clianeo of seeing the 
sjiorl. I’tTliaps it was as well for 
nie (bill it did not eonie olf, a.s T nn- 
dersland the riding (almost idways 
through fore.sl, over broken ground, 
Htunip.s, Ac.) i.H tiviuendou.s, even to 
>111 English fox-hunter, luid my 
horse, ihongh a lolerjiblc luicic, was 
not. lilted for going across country. 
The kangaroo, 1 believe, though very 
fast for a spurt, especially down hill, 
never .(lands long before the dugs, 
hid liiriis lo liay either in water or 
witli lius hack lo a tree. They gene¬ 
rally slip four or five of the powerfid 
kangaroo-dogs, which [ have des¬ 
cribed. and eicu tlwsc are often not 
a niatch for an old ‘ foresterhis 
ganici( to get ihcni within tlie grasp 
of his forepaw.s, and then lo rip them 
up with his hmdones. All the dogs 
one sees which have hecn engaged 
with kiirigaroos are si amed withU'r- 
rifle seaiy received in tins way. The 
claws of these animals' hind ieet are 
peculiarly, long and shar|), and do 
great c.\o('ution, but they arc per- 
(i'ctlv inoironsivo, and always prefer 
llight fi) defence, when possible. 

I was present at tlie settlement of 
one or tw o disputt's by the Assistant 
Conuuissioner, under the autliority 
of the new act. His decision (upon 
such (piestious as claims to lioles, 
&c.) is final, but it would not be 
very easy to enforce it, if it bap> 
ened to contravene public opinion, 
do not mean to say that open re¬ 
sistance would be possible, or even 
thought of, but his ordinary force is 
not large enough to prevent an in¬ 
definite aniuiiut of evasion. In Vio- 


Soutb Wales, they can do pretty 
much os they like, their numbers 
being so great as not only to enable 
them to defy the police, out also to 
command tho lemslaturo. In fact, 
they are, as in California, tho pre- 
vaihng interest of the State. Tliodig- 
gerson the Turonseemedtobe.on the 
whole, a quiet and well-conducted set 
ofpeople, no lar os 1 could judge from 
observing and conversing witJi them 
promiscuously, as well as from in¬ 
quiry. There were few foreigners 
among tlieiu when I was there, most 
of die latter having gone away since 
the new' act came into force. ITio 
Americans are well spoken of, both 
as being sober, (juict, and peaceable, 
and also as liaving introduced the 
knowledge of tlie best system of 
digging, jnuTiping, luid washing, as 
approvcil by experieneo of California. 
I uere is of course a great deal of 
drunkenness, but I could liear of 
very fiiw eases of other eriincs. 
Diiriqg the day I spent at Bathurst, 
I visiteil the gaol, and inspected the 
record of tho crime of the di.strict. 
It appeared, of course, heavy in 
comparison with what had beon the 
ease w'hen Bathurst w'lis the I’entro 
of a thinly-ueonled pastoral district, 
hut not, I Ihink, so heavy }is to ar¬ 
gue any peculiarly demoralizing len- 
(leticy in the occupation of the people. 
Wliat struck me more w as the great 
preponderanee of old convicts in the 
list, showing in a very marked way 
the efl’eet of the system of transpor¬ 
tation on llieso colonies, particularly 
when one considers tliat the evil 

i iroduced by old oonvicte is not to 
le measured by the crimes alone 
which they commit themselves, but 
also by the instruction tmd example 
in vice which they difl'use aroimd 
them. Of twenty-two eonvietions at 
the last quarter-sessions at Bathuret, 
twenty were of old convicts. This, 
liowcver, seems to have been, 
chance, a much greater propoziaon 
than usual, for out of sixty-nme pri¬ 
soners in the gaol, I found only fifty 
entered as convicts, to nineteen 
‘ fipee,’ and I was told that this waa 
about an average proportion. Still, 
it is very large. 

On the second evening after mj 
arrival at Sofala, I start^ to ride 
back to Bathurst, where I arrived 


torio, where the miners are thirfy or at nu^faJl. I had found the 

forty times os numerous as in Hew Aoyal so abominable, that I 
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determined to trj the 'opposition 
coach’ tiiis time. Welitar^ at the 
singularly inconvenient hour of half¬ 
past one A.jf., in a better vehicle 
than the mail. In other respects, 
there was little to choose between 
them; the horses were equally bad, 
the drivers equally uncivil and seur- 
rilous, tlie ormn/^ements equally de¬ 
fective, and the time kept, w rather 
not kept, with equal, unpunetuality. 

arriving at Hartley, where we 
should have met the ‘ down coach,’ 
in which tl)o passengers were t<> go 
on, it hod not arrived, i was the 
only passenger, and after waiting 
live hours, 1 began to ask whether 
there was any intention of sending 
mt‘ on ill any otlier way. The clerk 
in I he ollice said, very coolly, ‘ Jfo ; 
I must wmt nntd llie con<*Ii came ; 
they could not even let me have a 
horse to ride ou.’ I talked about 
making the proprietiu'S responsible ; 
he said; ‘ .Vlaiiy geullemeti hail 
talked about bringing ncrivms., but 
he found they never did it.’ 1 began 
to think I might have to spend a few 
flay.s at Hartley, when at last the 
coach arrived. * It had broken 
down,’ an event which, I under¬ 
stand. happens on an average ui one 
journey out of three. Patclic'd up 
as it was, with the spring and the 
wheel broken, it aiipeareil to me 
quite incapable of re-crossing tho 
mountains; but thcro«iivas no alU'r- 
native, so wo started, and after a 
journey of thirl y-two hours from 
Bathur^'t (120 miles), including six 
hours’ delay at Hartley, wc arrived 
at Sydney at lialf-past nine ou Sun¬ 
day morning. Tliat our dilapidated 
vebicle was conducted by a drunken 
driver, in tin* dark,*(for our ]ani]M, 
of course, wouifl not light,) over the 
Blue Mountains in safety, is cer¬ 
tainly an encouraging fact. I think 
the chances cotBd hardly be greater 
against a safe arrival on any other 
similar occasion. 

I determined to accept the next 
week an invitation to Camden, tlie 
residence of the Messrs. Macarthur, 
sons of John Macarthur, who laid 
the foun(^tions of Australian pxes- 
perity. Ire introducing the Merino 
sheep, Mr. John Macartkur was a 
esf^in in the Sew South ^Vales re- 
ghnent, and, having been struck by 
uie extraordmary condition in wbica 
some cattk, which had strayed sway, 


wero found, when reooyeeed, M well, 
as the rapid rate at which tibey had 
increased, he detennined to testu 
and, if possible, develop the pastoral 
capabilities of the country. He be¬ 
gan by buying a few nue-wooUed 
sheep, which had bwn sent, from 
Europe, to the Cape, and from the 
Cape to Sydney. By moans of 
iltese, and witli great oaro and 
labour, ho succeeded in liuproviog 
the hair-beariug sheep from India, 
with w'liich, up to thal time, tho co¬ 
lony had been exclusively supplied, 
and in creating a considerable Hock 
of fino-wooUed sheep, so as in seven 
or oiglit years to have satisfied him¬ 
self of tho great results which might, 
be produced in this business. Ho 
then vi.sited Engiuud, whore he laid 
his Htatements and plans before tlio 
Privy (.’ouncil, and Muceeedod in ob¬ 
taining what he reipiired,—viz., per¬ 
mission to select and exyiort ton rams 
from t.ho King’s Hock of Merinos, a 
grant of 1(),()00 acres of land, and a 
certain number of ‘ assigned ser¬ 
vants.’ He chose liis land at the 
• cow-pastures,’ where tho stray 
cattle that I mentioned before luul 
boon recoveivd, founded tliore I lie 
settleineut of Camden, and lived nut 
only to make a very largo fortune 
himself, but to si>e oil his ontuupa- 
tions realized, and tho tradi* w'hich 
he had created becoming the staple 
of Australian prosperity. 

I arranged ti) ride with a friend, 
who was going in the direeiiou of 
Camden, and one morning w'c startCAl 
at six A.M., on» two good horses. 
Wo had a very pleasant ride, tho 
day being less opjiressivoly hot tlmn 
usual. The cliaracter of tfeo eoim- 
try differs little from that ou tho 
Bathurst road, before you get to tJio 
mountnius. For thirty miles tlier© 
is hardly any plough cnJtiv'ation,— 
wo passed through an alternation of 
gum-tree forcsto and brown arid 
paddocks,' with rail-fences round 
them, and an oceaaiouM mud-hole in 
the middle, deiying ocular demon- 
BtratioD, by their barefaced promises 
of ‘ good gross and abundant water,’ 

I ilacarded on boards over the gates. 
li is remarkable to observe, in every- 
direetion, as one passes throum 
these open gum-tree forests, tius 
marks <n fire; and. tu fiict, I am 
told that there is no purt of them 
which esc^Hia fire for many years 
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together, but thut these fires do the 
trees no Inarm. The leaves and bark 
are, of eourse, destroyed, but no im¬ 
pression being made upon the living 
wof)d, they renew thomscdves im¬ 
mediately, and the trees are as well 
as ever. In New Zealand, unfortu¬ 
nately, the ease is very diflerent, 
hundreds of acres of forest being de¬ 
stroyed at a time by fire, in diy 
seasons. I presume the difference 
results from tlie fact that, in Austra¬ 
lia, the bark is deciduous, and, 
therefore, self - renewing, while in 
New Zealand, os at home, the de¬ 
struction of the bark is definitively 
fatal to the tree. All along the r(»ad 
wo met parties of diBin^»pointe<l dig¬ 
gers returning from Goulbum and 
the Ovens, all with the same talc, 
that ‘ no good was to be done there.’ 
Of course these accounts are not to 
bo implicitly believed, for there are 
always plenty who fad at the richest 
])os8ible gold-field; still the very 
groat numbers of experienced dig¬ 
gers who have the same story to 
tell, tends to confirm my impression 
that everywhere the cream has been 
skimmed. At the same time, for 
every man who leaves the diggings 
at. least another arrives, and, on the 
■Nvlu)lc, the milling population of the 
two colonics was doubled during the 
first three or four months of this year, 
W c breakfast cd at Liverixtol, an Ame- 
rican-looliing little town (in new 
countries t here are no villages of the 
humble contented European sort— 
tliey all look a.s if they were young 
towns), and got to Camden, another 
‘town,’ about two p.m. Hero my 
friend left mo, and I went on to Mr. 
Maearthttr’s. Camden is a pretty 
little place, with a church on a hill, 
a spire belonging to it, a pretty 
schoolhonse close by, and a han<f- 
sojno bridge over the Nepean, here 
a shallow rivor, but on© that looks 
as if it would be deep in winter. 
Mr. Macarthur’s house is three 
miles from Camden: the road to it 
is pretty—through open forest, and 
up and down hul, commanding, at 
times, a view over a considerable 
extent of country, and bordered, 
every here and there, by fenced 
farms, with farm-houses and wheats 
stubbles. As I proceeded I saw 
signs of approaching a gentleman’s 
place, passed some fkrm buildings 
of considerable sise and preteifidon, 


with large haystacks, had to open 
many gates across the road, and, at 
length, arrived in the court-yard of 
a large countir house, where I was 
most hospitably received. After an 
early dinner my hosts took me to see 
their horses, with which great pains 
have been taken. We found the 
herd of mares in a valley, about two 
miles from the house, and walked 
among them. It so happened that 
this was the first time J had seen 
any large numlier of highly-bred 
horses, running in a state of nature, 
and I was greatly pleased with the 
sight. Tlicre u’cre about forty, 
some of them celebrated winners, 
and all of the best blocKl in Austra¬ 
lia. Mr. Macarthur was the first 
to breed largely for the Indian mar¬ 
ket, and his horses have fetched the 
highest prices there. Since tlie dis¬ 
covery of the gold-field, however, 
there has been such a demand for 
horses,'* as for over 3 '^thing else, at 
lioniQ, that it has not been worth 
while to export them. The prevail¬ 
ing character of his stud is rather 
Arabian than English, to my eye. 
The horses are low. compact, with 
remarkably good heads and necks, 
and round drooping qiiarters. One 
or two were very perlect sjiecimens 
of the thorough-bred horse, on a 
small scale. The next morning I 
went to see the garden and vine¬ 
yards : Mr. Macarthur (the father) 
was the first to introduce the vine, 
as well as the sheep, into New South 
Wales; he imported vine-dressers 
from the banks of the lihiue, and 
went to considerable expense in 
vineyards and the building apper- 
tainmg to them. Others followed 
his example, perhaps in localities 
more favoured by nhturc, and the 
culture of the vine has extended 
itself largely over many districts. 
Of coarse vine-dre«fting, like all 
other occupations reqmrine much 
labour, has suffered materially from 
the gold-digmngs; stiU 1 was sur¬ 
prised to find vmat a shift: has been 
made to meet the difficulty; and 
here, as elsewhere, there has been a 
eoTspensation in increas^ demand 
for the produce. There is naturally 
a CTeat difference in the quahties 
and price of the wine, but Mr. 
Macarthur told me he could sell a 
veiy fair wine at a price equivalent 
to 16s. a doaen, or 6«. a gallon, in the 
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■wood. I understand Anstnllian 
wine is not so much liked as one 
might expect in the colony, whore 
the people retain all their northcni 
taste for strong and fiery drinks. A 
good deal of it is bought up by 
publicans and wine-merchants, for 
the purpme of being used as a part 
of the villanous compounds which 
they sell under the names of port, 
sherry, and Madeira. Indeed, wine 
(of any kind) is very little drunk in 
Australia, compared with ardent 
spirits, especially rum, of which I 
should think there is a larger con¬ 
sumption per liead than there is of 
any other spirit in any community 
in the world. 

A considerable part of the land 
about Camden is let to tenants, on 
leases for various terms of years, 
and at rents averaging, I was told, 
about 8s. an acre. This was tlio 
first time I liad met with anything 
like a tenantry on th^ scale to 
which w'e arc accustomed {it home, 
and I inquired with some curiosity 
into its working. It appears that 
tlie tenants on the estates in this 
neighbourhood are generally labour¬ 
ing men, with very little or no 
capital, who, anxious to go upon 
land, and yet without the means of 
piu’chosing it, have consented to put 
up with a lease. The landlord is 
obliged to humour them, however, 
and oilen to put up with the loss 
of his rent in bad seasons, otherwise 
they would just put their movables 
on a bullock-dmy, and remove to 
Victoria, or some other remote part 
of the country. The system does 
not appear to me a very satisfactory 
one, and 1 am told that the tenants 
are not, in general, a rwidly pros- 

ring claSl. It is only the best 

nds, along the banks of the rivers, 
that can Im let; the scarceness of 
such alluvild limd in New South 
Wales giving it a monopoly value. 
The last two years have bwn very 
favourable to these small farmers, 
as they have all gone up to the 
diggings between seed tune md 
harvest, and either by digging them¬ 
selves or by canying, haveeamed 
considerable sums. 

In the afternoon of the day after 
my arrival, Mr. Macarthur and I 
rode to Mr. Macleay’s residence, 
Brownlow-hiU. Hie ride is ex¬ 
ceedingly pretty, chiefly tiirough 


open forest, in part of which the 
eternal gum is exchanged for what 
they caU here ‘ apple trees,' the most 
picturesque trees, on the whole, 
that I have seen in Australia; and 
in their gnarled, spreading bnmekes, 
resembling somewliat our English 
oaks. Why they are coUed by the 
absurd name of ‘apple trees,' no 
one could tell me. Another similar in¬ 
stance of barbarousondinapprupriate 
nomenclature is to be found in the 
name of ‘ she oak,' given to a tree 
found chiefly in low and marshy 
places, and which is very like the 
‘ stone-pine' of the northern hemi¬ 
sphere. In the immediate neiglibour- 
hood of Camden, there arc uireo or 
four nice little stone churches, with 
spires, and being well situated on 
lulls, tliey make very pretty and 
English-iooking features in theland- 
BcaiHi. We dined at Mr. Macleay's, 
and rode homo after dinner by a de¬ 
licious, cool moonlight. I must not 
omit to mention that in the morning 
Mr. Macarthur hod made a half- 
caste native, who is in his service, 
show me some of the athletic feats 
for wliich his countrymen are cele¬ 
brated, such 08 throwing s])ears and 
climbing trees. This latter process 
was performed in a way quite new 
to me. Tlie native stmes on the 
trunk of the tree w'ith his iomaliawk, 
just two strokes, one obliquely down¬ 
wards, the other horizontal, so as to 
cut out a Uttlo wedge of the bark, 
and leave a tftp just largo enough 
to admit the ^eat toe. On this ho 
stands, and reaching up about five 
feet, cuts another st^. It is won¬ 
derful to sec how quickly he will in 
this way literally walkap ^bc trunk 
of a hign tree, without ever touching 
the branches. Tree-climbing is an 
essential accomplishment to an Aus¬ 
tralian native, as much of their sub¬ 
sistence is derived from opossums, 
who swarm in every gum-tree forest. 
I saw a camp of natives subsequently 
in the Government domain at Syo- 
ney, besides a goc^ number acting 
as stockmen, and in various menim 
(aipacitics. Hiey are inferior in sta¬ 
ture and muscular development to 
the Maories, and their black sldns 
and woolly heads mark them as of 
the ‘ negro’ family; but Iwos agree¬ 
ably surprised at the neatness of 
their figures, and thedr grao^ul, ac¬ 
tive motions. They are partieiilarly 
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horsemen, and exceedingly 
of being sbont horses. Butin 
all moral and intelloetuol qualities, 
they jwe further below the JPolyne- 
sum races, than these latter are below 
Europeans. The Australian never 
learns any of the arts of industry 
and civilization ; he never has been 
known to cultivate the ground or to 
build a house, or to resiile perma¬ 
nently on any spot; he never accu- 
rauhites money, nor has he indeed 
any notion properly speaking of 
earning it. Those who are employed 
by the settlers receive no wages; 
ouJy their board and clothing, M'ith 
an occasional present of money to 
buy tobacco and spirits. Kvon the 
native police who are stationed on 
the border U) keep down tlw* depre¬ 
dations of tlie ‘ wild blm-ks,’ get 
only nominiil pay. They fire de¬ 
lighted to serve for short ]>eriods for 
the pleasure of riding about in luii- 
fonn. But they stick to notliing 
long; various atUmipts have been 
made to attaidi and fix them, but all 
have failed. Jjike the gipsies, they 
are nutanieabje. They travel about 
the eouutry, sleeping always hi the 
open air. imd living on yams and 
other roots, kiingaroos (when they 
can get (hem), hut, above all, on 
opossums, and mwer eiieainping 
long in one place. Each tribe has 
its liunting-gi'oimd. and a trespasser 
is invariably punished with death if 
caught. They hang about towns 
and statioius for thi' sake of theoHiU, 
&c., anil occasionally do little jobs 
to earn as a rewortl spirits or sugar, 
or tobacco. Like the Maorica, tlieir 
numbers aro rapidly diminishing, 
which is not, *8 in the Mnorics’ ease, 
surprising or unaccountable. There 
is one other difference which is worth 
remarking, namely, tliat the Austra^ 
lian blacKs are not. and never can 
he, in the slightest degree formid¬ 
able. ns a nation, to the settlers col¬ 
lectively : because they liave not the 
least capacity, or even idea, of com¬ 
bination, and because they never 
possess the means of procuring fire¬ 
arms or ammonition. The ]N«w 
Zealanders, on the contrary, are, 
almost without exception, well 
armifd with fowling pieces and mus¬ 
kets, wliile, though there has never 
been anytliing like a national feeling 
or fcdei^on, embracing’ all the 
tribe atill there is ample capacity 
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for ferming such an aUianca; indeed, 
1 have no doubt at all but that it 
would be formed, if they had a cause 
which enlisted general sympathy. 
It is remarkable that neither m 
New Zealand, nor in Australia, 
does the simple contrivance of 
bows and arrows appear to have 
been * adopted before the intro¬ 
duction of firearms. The use of 
spears and tomahaw'ks os missiles 
prevailed universally; but these aro 
veiy defective in comparison. There 
are, I am told, a good number of 
liolf-breeds who are good-looking 
and intelUgcut, but I hear also that 
they almost invariably prefer the 
savage to the civilized mode of life. 
I liave heard one instance of a full- 
blooded native settling ilonn into 
respectability, as a sheplierd, and 
what is more wonderful, getting an 
Englishwoman to marry him. I 
mention this the more jiortieulnrly, 
as I never iicard of anoUier similar 
ease, and, I never knew an instance 
in Noiv Zealand of a white woman 
either marrviiig. or having illicit 
connexion witli, a native. All the 
htdf-eastes are whites on the fatlier’s 
side. There are terrible stories told 
in Sydney, on such good authority 
that I fear some of them, at least, 
must be true, of its being, or at least 
liaving been, quite usual for the 
shepherds and stockmen in the out¬ 
lying districts to destroy the wild 
blacks with as Uttle scruple as if they 
w ere wild dogs, both by poison and 
by shooting wni. 

Early in the morning after our 
visit to Brownlow-hill, t started to 
ride back to Sydney, with tlie friend 
who had ceme out with me. We 
passed, as \uual, a ^at number of 
wool-drays on their waf from the 
interior. There is nothing in which 
the stockowners feel the increased 
prices more severely than in the 
carriage of their wool and stores, 
which costs, they tell me, in many 
places 300 per cent, more than it 
aid two years ago. From Sydney 
to Yass (two, hundred miles), 1 was 
informed that the cost of carriage 
was, inrFebruary lost, 18/. a ton; 
from Y'ass to Sydney, 10/., having 
formerly bear on^ 31.10*. Yet the 
stock-ownen te£i me they found 
it puyr better to employ pfx>fee> 
sio^ earners than their own teams 
—«wfe riaka and sac^ expenses 
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are tliey rabject to from tbe un> 
truBtworthineas of iiieir Bcrvants. 
As tho distance from the port in¬ 
creases, the ratio of tho carrier's 
charge inereases also, and when they 
f^t very far back, it is impossible to 
mduce a carrier to go at all; ao that 
some of the squatt^s are compelled 
to use their own teams. The grtatest 
distance of Lind-carriago for wool 
which I have heard of mim a sheep- 
station to a port is seven hundred 
miles. 

One evening we wont to see tho 
market of Sydney, which is worth 
seeing, chiefly on aeeount of the ev- 
t'eeding profusion and cheapness of 
the fruit. Peaches from 4d. a dozen 
—graj)cs from 2rf. a pound upwards, 
and yet every one told us it was a 
bad year for fruit, and also that in 
con.se(inenoe of tba,4emaml for lifel- 
Lourue, every pnrtalile kind was ex¬ 
traordinarily (tear. Putting house- 
rent and wages out of th# question, 
the cost of living is but littjie, if at 
all greater than in liundun, either 
there or even at Melbourne. This 
will appear evident from a eom- 
parison of prices. Actual neces¬ 
saries are not very dear at Sydney, 
even now. The price of flour tluc- 
tuotes wonderfully; it has bp<*u up 
to 4J51. and down to 12/. a ton w'lthiu 
llic last si \ mouths. When w'c came 
away it was at 22/. a ton. Bread 
w’as at (id. the 2ib. loaf; meat was 
at 5d. and 6d. per lb. retail; this 
unprecedentedly high price of meat 
is caused chiefly by the diflicultics 
which the graziers have in getting 
their fat sheep driven down, a most 
disugreeablejim, os the shepherd has 
to comp out every night with them, 
in all weathers, and hterally breathes 
nothing bud dust the whole way 
down. How a man can exist for 
days in the atmosphere wliich prevails 
in the rear <tf a flock of sheep on an 
Australian road is to me an incom¬ 
prehensible mystery. The butchers 
give 8«. a head for them, and 31. for 
bullocks. Meat is still very cheap 
up the cooutiy. A gentleio^ told 
me he was visiting, not many months 
ago, a large' boilmg-down establirii- 
ment, about two hundred miles from 
fiyrinfly, and near a considerable 
town. The owner told him evetT' 
body in the place knew they mii^t 
have as much mutton as they pleased 
for the asking, befbre Ihe carcMM 


were thrown into the boileni, yetf 
they would hardly ever take (he 
trouble to f omo for it. ‘ I gave awray ,* 
he added, ‘one leg of mutton this 
week, and I don’i know whon I have 
been asked for one before.’ Tea and 
sugar are chcaji. the former can be 
lind, good, at U. Od. per lb., the latter 
at from 3d. to 7d. The New South 
Wales tarilT is, I should thiuk, tho 
most liberal and simple in tho world. 
There nro but eight articles taxed, 
tea, sugar, wine, spirits, beer. cofToo, 
tolmcco, and drii'd fruit. All tho 
duties are extremely light. Tlmt on 
tea, for example, is lid. p<«r lb.; 
rum, 4ff. per gallon; .sugar, 2«. 6d. 
per CATC.; tobacco, l.». per lb.; wine, 
1«. per gallon. So that imported 
artieJes would bo all chenpiT than in 
almost any other eountry, if it were 
not for the extravagant froiglits now 
required by ships round to Sydney, 
and the expense of labour, storage, 
&c., after arrival. Buttor is dear 
.and bad; we used to pay 2it. 2d. 
per lb. for fresli butter. Milk, 
in the genuine sense of the word, 
unless you have a cow, is not to bo 
had. i ou pay fid. a quart for a very 
mild inixtiu’c, wliich goes under that 
name. The .shops arc showy, but 
the articles sold are, 1 hoar, 
cnerally of very inferior ((uality,— 
mean the manufactured goods im¬ 
ported from England. Tlie Aus¬ 
tralian market was supplied with 
sugar and coffee from Manilla almost 
exclusively luitil lately, when the 
fall of price ip fhe Mauritius, consc- 
qiient on the change of duties in 
England, has caused the importa¬ 
tion of several cargoes from that 
colony, which have jiai^ very well, 
lieing mueli superior in quality to 
ManUla, ami it is likely that this 
commerce will increase. Manu¬ 
factured tobacco eonu's also from 
Manilla; spirits of all kinds, ag 
well as wine, from England. With 
the exception of sugar, tea, coflbe, 
and cigars, Sydnw lias liardly any 
‘foreign’trade. Ine Yankc«*s have 
occasionally sent flour and ‘ notioiu,* 
but 1 believe their ventures hove 
not been successful. Itismterestijig 
with reference to the effbot of po* 
litical connexion upon general inters 
course, to chserve the contrast 
affiviW by California and Australuk. 
Bo^ lie at about emtal distamees 
from Enghmd and. the Eastern States 
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of America, their staple export is the 
same—gold; their wants are the same 
—^people, and CTery kind of mauu* 
foctured articles. One would suppose, 
according to strict economic theory, 
that the natural laws by which ex¬ 
changes are regulated, would carry 
the trade of those countries, so simi¬ 
larly situated, into the same channels. 
Yet America has hitherto almost 
monopolized the Califoniian trade, 
and England the Australian. In 
1861, six-sevenths of the imports 
were from Great Britain. I should 
think that the consumption of what 
may bo called the vulgar luxuries in 
Australia was almost unparalleled, 
even before the gold discoveries, for 
I find that in 1851 the importation 
of sugar was at the rate of 120 lbs. a 
head for the whole population ; tea, 
of 8 lbs. a head. The greater part 
of the spirits consumed is distUled 
in the colony; it pays an excise duty 
of 3.V. 8d. a galion, enjoying a pro¬ 
tection to the amount of id. only. 
The chief industrial enterprises in 
New South AValos are distilleries, 
breweries, tanneries, 8Ugar-rt«fining 
establishments, and manufactories of 
a kind of cloth, made exclusively 
of wool, which wears ver}' well, but 
docs not hold its colours. Almost 
all the sugar consumed is imported 
raw, and relined in the colony. Fuel 
was immensely dear. Wood 25«. a 
lootl (about hmf a * cord’), coals 3/. 
a ton, chiefly on account of the high 
freights demanded by coasters, who 
have to give 10/. a month to their 
men. 

It is impossible not to feel much 
interest in tho eflbrts which tho 
Australian colonies are making to 
promote education. There arc two 
systems eouuteuanccd and supported 
by the legislature of New South 
Wales. One they call tho ‘ Na¬ 
tional;' it is conducted upon pre¬ 
cisely the same principles as the 
Irish ' National Schools.* The other 
system they eaU the ‘ Denomi¬ 
national,’ which is analogous to that 
on which the Parliamentary grant 
is distributed in England by the 
Privy Council; that «, the four most 
important religious denominations— 
the Anglican, Koman Catholic, Pres¬ 
byterian, and Wesleyan, i«ocive a 
share each, proportioned to their re- 
gective numbers, of a public grant. 
Here, as ath<nne, the t^cials and 


philosophers are strongly in favour 
of the ‘ National' or ‘ Non-sectarian’ 
system, while the public generally 
prefer the ‘ Denominational,’—that 
18 , they like better sending their 
children where they are taught the 
religion of their parents, as well as 
secular matters, whenever there ia 
a choice. Tho bishops (Anglican 
and Homan Catholic), and most of 
the clergy, oppose the National 
Schools; still they seem to be well 
supported and well conducted, and 
1 nave no doubt wiU, by degrees, 
make their way into public favour, 
especially in countiy districts, where 
there is not a sufficiently largo popu¬ 
lation of any one religion to sup¬ 
port a g<X)d school. The number of 
children at all the siffiools, public 
and private, in tho colony in 1851, 
was 21,000, out of a population of 
197,000. Of these ll.OlK) were De¬ 
nominational; 28(X.)‘Nationalthe 
balance ‘ private.' Just 60 per cent, 
of tho population profess to be An¬ 
glicans, about 25 per cent. Koman 
Catholics, 20 Presbyterians, 5 Mis¬ 
cellaneous. The master of the Cen¬ 
tral School is, T am told, a very in¬ 
telligent, competent man. Tliey tell 
an amusing story about his appoint¬ 
ment, whim 1 retail, without vouch¬ 
ing for its truth. It is said that the 
loeal government wrote to re»]uc9t 
that the Colonial Office would procure 
and send out a master, well ac¬ 
quainted with tho ‘Irish National 
system.’ The ‘ Office’ applied, with 
its usual discrimination, to the 
Bishop of London, who sent them 
a very good man, trained at 

Battersea, Mr. - went to 

Downing-street, and was received 
by the clerk, who said:— 

‘ Oh! you’re the schoedmaster for 
Australia. You understand tho 
Irish National system P’ 

‘ Never even saw it in^operation,’ 

said Mr.-, ^hast. 

‘ Oh! never mind, you’ll soon leam 
it, I dare say. Your wife is on ex¬ 
perienced mistress P’ 

‘ My wife! I never was married.’ 
‘ Well, you’ll have to get a wife 
before«you sad, for they want a 
master and mistress, who must bo 
married. And you have not much 
time, for there’s a vessel sailing for 
Swan Bivef on Friday week, cW- 
tered by Gtivemment, and there’s a 
b«rtih kept for you in her.’ 
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‘Straa Biver! I hare been m* Ra;^rted by voluntary Bubsoriptiont 
gaged for Sydn^.’ and managed by a ooraraittcie, but 

' Oh, never mind, there are plenty this plan u admitted to be anaatis- 
of ways of going from one part of factory and inadequate, and overy- 
Auatrmia to another. At any rate, body says that there must be a com* 
it’s settled so, and you must be pulsory tax, cither in the shape of a 
ready.’ poor-rate on land, or of a contribution 

Whatever may be the truth of iroiu the general revenue, applied to 

this Bto^, Mr. - certainly got the purpose. 

safe to Sydney; and being really a On the 28tli February wo went 
clever man, and m excellent school- on board the vessel in which we 
master, he has given complete satis- had taken our passage to England, 
faction to his employers and the after having gone through moon- 
public. He gets 300^ a year, and the ceivable difficulties in getting our 
school fees, estimated at 1601. more. things packed and our cabins 

There are several charitable insti- fitted up. On the 2nd March wo 
tutioDs at Sydney, chiefly hospitals, weighed anchor, but did not land 
and schools for orphan children, onr pilot till the following day. Wo 
supported partly by voluntary con- made a fair run across the racilic, 
trioutioiiB, and partly by the Govern- although we wore driven by northerly 
meat. There is also a kind of poor- gales as far south as 60 degs. south 
house, called the ‘ Benevolent lat., and saw a great deal of icc. Wo 
Asylura,’ where destitute, infirm, rounded Cape Horn on tlie fortieth 
and aged people of both sexes are day from Sydney, and sighted the 
received. There are almut 700 in- Lizard Point on the 13th .nine, after 
mate.s at present, and it ,is incon- a favourable and uneventful voyage 
veniently crowded. This also is of 103 days. 


PEOFITABLE POITLTEY.* 

Tins is an age of compensations. That the cock and hen were in 
European progress penetrates into -Britain before tlie invasion of ‘ Great 
China and sets on foot a revolution. Julius,’ and were then forbidden 
Cliina sends over her‘ Cochins, or food, is manifest from the fifth book, 
Sbanghaes' (Chang - hais), lookiig J)e Bello OalUco: ‘ Leporom et 

like overgrown clumsy anunatca gallinam et anserera gustare fas non 

DuU'h toys, and revolutionizes our putant: luce tamon olunt, anirai 

poultry-yards. voluptatisquo causd,.’ So that before 

Ho domestic animal seems more our hamlets witnessed the march of 
susceptible of variety in size, form, the Eoman soldiery, this isle must 
and colour, than the common cock have beea the paradise of hares, 
and hen; none, if properly treated, geese, and common fowls, though wo 
mves a more profitable r^m: and suspect that the aborigines soms- 

though we have not yet lived to see times solaced their paXates with— 

the bencuplont wish of that vert or t^o on fiolidays, at most, 

S it, Henry the Fourth of France, But meir religion ne’er allow’d a roast. 

ed, there can be no doubt that quite nnderstand the ploa- 

a judicioqs sele^on of the breeds gm-g keeping tlie gallant dum¬ 
best calculated jbr the locauiy of ticlcer with llis ambumtoiy harem 

the breeder would ^ n^y a seeth- among ui uncivilized and warhko 

uig pot with good, rich provmt, race': • 

that now seldom turns out anything jj^ (^joq egt chauld, hardy, luzurieux^ 
but potatoes and those not of the Craintdu lyon, combatant h oultronoe: 
best quality, if it did not occasionally Qui pw son chant donne signifisoce 

enn fa»n *a good fat hen,’jnth its Du brief retour du Soleilgradcux.l' 
baconian accompaniment for cottage Bryden has given a hmblv finiidted 

consumption. portrait of this feathorea sultan when 

* Pr^fitcMe Poultry; their Management in Health and Dieeau. ^ W. B. 
Tegetmeier. Dartou and Co. 

f PorlraltM dOyteanx, Animaua, 4ee., ebterm par P. Bdon dm Mane. £e 
tout enrichy de Qualraint, dtc. A Parit, Chez OwUmme CaeeUat, demmt k (kikge 
de Cambray, d Fenteigne de la Poulle graue, 1557. 
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he had little to fear exoept from 
four-footed enemies, under me 
tection of the abstetaious hennifo, 
beneath whose rule he held his vice- 
rovalty : but no ; smooth and musi¬ 
cal as is }{lorioiis John's verse, wo 
prefer the racy originality of Geffrty: 

Faire in the send, to batli her merely, 
Liuth Pertelut and all her sisters by, 
Ayeiist the aunne, and obauuteclere so 
free, 

Bung inerrier than the momtaid in the 


And Ro liefcU that he oast his cic 
Among the worths on a Initterfliu, 

He was wait) of the foxe that lay full 

low. 

Notliing then list him fur to crow, 

But cried ‘ couke, cockc, ’and up he stert. 
As one that was afraid in his hert. 

Exquisitely true pufture! 

But whatever woe their oiiviublo 
state before tli<* advent of the Ho¬ 
mans and even afterwards, under the 
mild reign of Chaucer’s— 

Poor widduwc somdele istept in ago. 

The eonqiierors and their descend¬ 
ants doubtless soon made thu birds 
oequainU'd ■with the interior of the 
fle8h-|K)t-8; and the race is nowspreud 
over the ^:o of the civilized world* 
oiTording a large mi'asure of the 
must uutrilioua human food both 
in the egg and the flesh, alway.s 
appearing os a standing dish in 
me elornol sameness of an Kng- 
lish dinner, either in an insipid 
shroud of white aauee, or in the form 
of the inure saitid roost. 

But whence did our domestic 
})Oullry originally come; and what 
was the original stock i’ 

Tlie first Question is more easily 
answered than the second; for the 
very necessity of a fowl-house points 
at once to regions warmer thau our 
own. We, doubtless, owe this most 
excellent a^ition to the denizens of 
our farm-yards to the East. Perak 
and India sent them forth. If you 
have any doubt oil the point inquire 
of PcismetsBras, who will tell you 
why the cook is called Ilcpncuc vpvic, 
a.nd how chanticleer reigned over 
tluit coontw before Darius and 
Megabyzus.* Pennant is of opinion 
that tliey were brought to Britain 
the Phcraiicians, who traded to these 


i^onds some five hundred yean be¬ 
fore Christ, and Peunant is an au¬ 
thority of no mean grade; but it 
must DO eonfessod tlut most auti- 
qturies, whenever they find them¬ 
selves at any loss to account for the 
introduction of anything iuto Eu¬ 
rope, turn straightway to the 
PhcBiMckns, ■w'ho, if all ttues be true, 
were the gscat benefactors of the 
European race. 

Whoever introduced the birds, 
wo find the ciX«cr/Dvwv and aXtKropic, 
no other tlion our domestic cock and 
hen, among the Greeks, from the 
earliest periods of their history; 
w'hilo the ancient Italian, obtaining 
the fowls, most probably, friim the 
Greeks, rejoiced in liis Gallvs and 
Gallina. The coinage and gems of 
both nations lienr them, and they 
figured in the public shows and 

f ames. Tlio cook w-as dedicated to 
lars, Apollo, Mercury, and also to 
iBseulupius, to wliose altar thedying 
Socrates remiuded his disciples that 
one was due. The fowls of iiltodes 
(Martial, iii. 68) and those of Delos, 
appear to have enjoyed a liigli cele¬ 
brity lor the table and the* (wk-pit. 
The ‘ gallina altilis’ ^vas fed for the 
luxurious with sn eet meal, in dark¬ 
ness while the lueulli of the day 
were as aware of the excelleucies of 
a capon (Martijd, xiii. 62) as the 
writer of the old PVeneh quatrain : 
Qu’eRt>cc un ebapon, sinoii un coq 
chant rd, 

Pour reiigruHserf ut faire estre pins 
tandre. 


Quant au uuingert Q fault aussi en¬ 
tendre 

Qu'aux repas est plus souvent occoustrd. 

Among tlie ancient engraved gems 
•wliich have eome down to us, there 
is a very S])iritod one, v(eamelian) 
with a cock and Mercaiy% in which 
tlie bird is gigantic, towering high 
on his logs, with ears of^oru in ^ 
beak, above the god and his cadu- 
oeusanother, also a oamelian, 
shows a cook on a globe, bearing a 
trophy in the noised foot; a third, a 
car driven by a fox, and drawn by 
two cooks (red jasper); wd a fourth, 
a most^queer chimera, in which the 
cock prraaminates, (onyx.) These 
are figiu-ed by Leonardo Agostini; 
imd, in all of them, the neany erect 
position of the bird is remarkable. 


* AristopLanes, Avet, 488, ttaeq. 

t ‘A of gnase,’ or, aa it somednMS ruii% capon in gnase.' 
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With regard to ibe MOond qums’ 
tion, it is getwraOy a^peed that w« 
must Reoroh the ladiw jungles, m 
the most likely looalitiee run the 
arentoge of the domestic cock ;* 
ut which of the wild breeds foniied 
the parent stock, is not quite so 
easily settled, Tlie more general 
opiiuou is in favour of the Mplay 
gigantic cock, Kulm cook of Euro¬ 
peans, ifallua ffiffantcm of Tem- 
minck, a bird tliat often stands con¬ 
siderably higher than two feet from 
the ground, taking the mc;v8ureiueiif> 
from the cronn of tlie head; and 
the Bankiva cock, Ayam utrm or 
Jirooffu, Javan cook of Latluun, 
Oallus Bankiva, of Temniinck. 
Sounerat, however, stands stoutly up 
for the beautiful bird that bears lus 
namc.t as the common ancestor. 
Colonel Sykes notices two sjiecies, 
or two strongly marked varieties, in 
the woods of the Western Gliauts. 
In the volleys, 200IJ feet JiJliove tlie 
sea, the bird was found slender, 
standing high upon the lofts, and 
with the yellow cartilaginous sjKits 
on the feathers, even in the feinalc. 
In the woody belts on tlui sidis of 
tlie mountains, 40(X> feet above the 
sea, a sliort-legged variety occurred. 
The male had a great deal of re<l in 
the plumage, which the true Co(j 
muoage of Sounerat has not; and 
thfi female wius of a reddish-brown 
colour, without any cartilaginous 
spots. This female the Colonel con¬ 
siders to be identical with the (jl-alltm 
Stanleyi of Dr. Gray’s Illustratians. 

The Coq nauvatfc, according to 
Dr. Latluun, is byJ&r the boldest 
aud strongest of we Asiatic cocks, 
for its sbie. and atHciously sought for 
by the cock-fighlers of Hindustan, 
who pit it agiainst larger game cooks 
with success. 

Doctors, we perceive, differ in 
this case, B 4 well as in so many 
others, and if we might presume to 
give an opinion, we would suggest 
that more than <me wild race lusve 


oontrilmtedto improve the donieatio 
breed, the varieties of which caa 
hardly be defined—tlu^ name is 
friou. Nor is Aeir sise less variable 
than their plumage and shape ; and 
we reniombor being amusoa, in 'the 
days of our youth, oy the airs which, 
a strutting bautaiii, a few inohes 
high, gave itself in the presence of a 
gigantic Welsli bird, that rejoiced 
m the name of ‘ Velvet Breeches,’ 
and could peek corn, with ease, ftom 
a tabic, when standing on the floor. 
They Uvocl in the same yard, but 
did not nfleu come into collision, 
except w'hou the giaut, now and 
then, showed a disposition to flirt 
with the bantam's heus. when the 
little fellow would riiHle his feathers, 
make himself look as big ns he conld, 
and show tight, not without occa¬ 
sional success. 

The most striking among the nu¬ 
merous varieties are,— 

The Spanhh, entirely black, large 
in size, and producing eggs of con¬ 
siderable voliune, which aro well- 
ttavt)nrcd. 

Everyday Fowls, prized for their 
inexhaustibh' laying liabits. 

Batch and "Polish Fmols, top- 
knotted, and delicately jwncillod, 
and commonly known as Gold 
Spangles or Silvor Spauyles, and 
wdieu clean feathered, much ad¬ 
mired by some amateurs. 

Malays, long in tho leg: good as 
capons. 

Bantams, of all colours, with 
feathered legs^: the hens make good 
uorses, especially for partriflges; 
Imt care must be taken not to put 
too many eggs under thom.J 

Silk Powts (yallus lunatus), small 
in size, w ith tlie webs of the whit© 
feathers (which arc silky to the sight 
and touch) disunited. Comb and 
w'ttttles of a Ittkc-purple colour. 
Periosteum, of the limbs especially, 
dork aa well as the skin, but tne 
flesh vniy white. Excellent nurses. 
i^llus nwrio has alsy the periosteum 


* This word may owe its origin to the Saxon, the Danisli, or the French. In 
the last-named tongue the bird is nanimi hy ohl authors coq, gau, geau, and G<^ 
—no offence to the Lord Mayor of London. , , ... 

+ GaUua Sonneratii, Eahn Kofhrsh of tho Mahrattas, jungle codt of Briti* 

'^l^JohJ”Sright bwl a race of gold spangled and silver ^gled bantana, 
without top-knots, and with unfeathei^ legs. The cooks of ^ trun biw^ have 
tails folded like those of hens without sickle feathen, and are called by 
hen-cocks. We have seen some of these clean-legged bantams without a f^fea^ 
about them, models of symmetiy, notofthstaoding the absence of the ewkle-feathars 
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black, and the comb, wattlea, and ^ushter Mary,on the 17th Jantuuy, 

akin of a dull purple. Colonel in tne 2l8t year of the reign of the 

Sykes remarks that this last fre- bluff king, charged 16«., §0 * other 

quenily occurs accidentally in the capons,’15«., and 4 dozen of chickens, 

Dukhun (Deccan), and that, though 6«. In the same list ‘ 10 pigs, every 

unsightly, it is veiy 8w<‘et eating. one Sd.,‘ are charged 4r. 2d., 6 

Fne-uands {yallua criapua), with calves, 1C«., ‘ 1 other calf,’ the fatted 

all the feathers frizzled and curled one, wo presume, 3«., 7 lambs, 10«., 

the wrong way, a most uncora* and„‘6 withers,* every wither 2«.4</, 

fortablo looking raise. This also —14«.’ Again, in the general ex- 

occurs occasionally in the Deccan, penccs for the same marriage, we 

and also in a domesticated state in find ‘ capons of grease, 72, 3t. 12s.,' 

Java and Sumatra. while 2 oxen are charged 21 .; 2 

Fumplcsa, or Peraian Powla — brawms, 22s.; and 3 lambs only 

Jtumhim. The cock of this race is ‘Is. At the Lammas Assizes, in the 

utterly tailless. 20th year of the reign of the same 

Game Fowla. Bred for the pit king we find ‘ 60 capons of grease, 

and the table; hens very good 25#.,’ ‘ otlier capons,’ 3/. 14v.; ‘ 5 

nurses. oxen, 6A 134'. -Ld.; 24 weathers, 

Bhu'h Normans. E.xeellcnt for 3Z. 144'.; 6 calves, 2t).».; 24 pigs, Lis.’ 

a roast. This was when the worthy knight 

Dorkings. This justly celebrated was sheriff of Yorkshire. Sheriffs 

brcinl has supcmumeraiy toes. seem to have been sheriffs in those 

Sussex Fowls. The best of those days, and the feasting must have 

are fine birds, and carry much sapid been ‘ prodigious.’ Sw ans, and 

flesh. ‘Heronsews’ were senTd by the 

And last, thoimhnot least, Cbc/unjr, score, Vvith variety of wild fowl, 30 

or Shanghai's (d]iang-hai.s.) dozen of pigeons, 80 partridges. 

The east still seems the countiy, charged 26.v. and 8(/., but only 12 

yiacfwr/fcnce, for poultry. Colonel pheasants, charged 20.?. Nine 

Sykes observes that the Domcsiir quarters of wheat (12/.), furnished 

Fowl {gal/tis domesticus, liny, Phn- the board witli bread and pastry; 

aianus gallus cristatus, Linn.,) is so 12 quarters of malt (10/.), 3 hogs- 

abuudant in Deccan, that he has heads of wine (8/. 11s. 8rf.), and 24 

bought, in ])arts of the country not gallons of malmsey (32jr.), helped to 

mm'h frequented by Eiffopeans, from wash the good things down, 

eight to twelve full grown fow la for The fish for ‘ Fryday and Satur- 
two shillmgs, adding, that many day.’ appears in shoals—300 great 

of the hens, particularly of the breams as a sample; quare tamen, 

villages in the (Ghauts arc not to be whether the judges relished the 

distinguished from the wild bird, * fresh seals,' charged at ISjr. 4</., as 

excepting only in the want of the well as they did the ‘ bucks’ and 

cartilaginous spot on the wmg- ‘stags’ of the flesh days. Those 

coverts. ^ learned functionaries seem to have 

I’lie price of poultry in the time been at no expense whatever, while 

of Henry VIIT. may be eolleetod under the tender care of the hos- 

from the household books of the pitable sheriff; according to the 

S eriod. Ip that of tlie family of lollowing,— 

1 ^/ ?i***T*’J ^hete, near Item, for the Judgea'and Clerks of 
Wakefield, lorkshire, 16 ‘capons the assize, for their Horse-meat at the 
of grease’ are, tmon the oceasion of inn, and for their Housekeepen meat, 
the marriage of Sir John Hevile’s and the Clerk of the Assize Fee, 10/. 

in the tails of the cocks, an absence which marks the purity of the breed. A sickle- 
feather in a cock’s tail, however beautiful he might be in all other respects, renders 
him worthless. Though without the sickle-featibers, which, as a genial rule, dis¬ 
tinguish the gallant chanticleer, these * hen-cocks' show the highest courage and the 
most gallant carriage. One of these high-spirited little bewties bore nimself so 
grandly that the ba^ of his head came in contact with the tips of the feathers of his 
folded tail, as he strutted in front of his hens ready to do battle with anything. 
We saw him drive his spur ueariy through a man's hand stretched fewth to team him. 

• Wethen. 
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But thia is a digreasioo, pardon* 
able we ti^t, as affording a com* 
parativo view of the price of poultry 
and of other viands, m the time of 
Queen Elizabeth's father of refonn- 
ing and wedding memorj'. 

The following are the ‘ profitable 
varieties’ noted in this year of grace 
1853, by Mr. W. B. Tegetmeier^in 
his useful and interesting book :— 
CociiiNsorSiiANGnAKs.* Brahma 
P orTHAs. I)oBKiNn.s. Spanish. 
(Iamb Fowl. Hambcroh Fowls. 
Poland Foivls. The Malay Fowl. 
Bantams, Silk Fow’ls, Fries- 
LANDs, &c., which last ruck can 
hardly be regarded, as our author 
t)bHorvcs, in the light of prolitable 
poultry, except for the purpose of 
i/ning raiseil us stock birtls. 

We know not any work in ishieh 
tlie pros and eons are more fairly 
staled; and as the British public, 
have as fairly got astride of their 
feathered hobbies, as ever any young 
A frican bestrode his StruthiouBracer, 
we shall let Mr. Tegetrueier'speak 
for himsel f on t he coinparat ive merits 
or demerits of some of the principal 
breeds 

(.'ocHiNs or SiiANuuAKS.—Cochins are 
most undonlitcilly the popular fowl at 
the present time, and in the opinion of 
many deHiTveilly take the first place on 
.'iccount of their gocwl qualities, as pro- 
titahle stock, no less than from the esti¬ 
mation in which they are held as fancy 
fowls. Ho exUmsively have they been 
diffused over the entire lengtn and 
bry n' the laud, that a lengthened 
». cri[)tion rif their ]icculiarities is scarcely 
quisite. Their large size, jicculiar 
crow, small wings, rudimentary tail, and 
the extraordinary deveUipiiiciit of the 
fluffy feathers of the thighs and under 
body are familiar to* all : these renutrk- 
able characterii|^ics are carried to an ex¬ 
treme degree in the bird shown in the 
engraving, wbikh a representation of 
an imported hen, formerly the property 
of Mr. Andrev;%. 

Tliia spirited engraving, by Ilarri- 
son Wcir, reprcscnt.s a model bird^ 
w'ith its sadme-foathers highly de¬ 
veloped, and the short logs—the 
belly almost touches the ground— 
feathered from the tarsi to the end of 
the outer toes ; how unlike to (Jhme 
ofthesprawlinghalf-breeds.mountcd 
upon scantily feathered stilts, which 
have been proudly pointed out to 
us as ‘ true Cochins.’ 

In purchasing Cochins for stock (con- 
▼OL. XLYIll. NO. CCLXXXVUI. 


tinucs our author), oaro should he taken 
to obtain birds of good quality, as breed¬ 
ing from second and third-rate fowls 
will ho found exceedingly undesirable. 
As regards slzo, the cocks should weigh 
at least lOlhs., the hens 81bs, when full 
grown ; they should be short on the legs, 
which sliouhl be yellow and well feathered 
down to the tips of the outer tnas, which 
should only be four in number, on each 
foot. 

It should bo borne in mind that 
the weight hero noted is t lie mini¬ 
mum of a true Coehin. Some, of 
the true breed considerably exceed 
it, and look on the table mure like 
turkies than fowds. 

The tail feathers should, in both sexes, 
be very small, and almost hidden by the 
dense mass of saddle-feathers I'overing 
the back, and the Huff should be well 
developed. 

Fashion is now os peremptory on 
the point of colour in these birds as it 
is on the subject of (he infinitesimally 
small bonnets w'hich now, for Home 
inscrutable jmimose, cx'iiose not only 
till* faces but the heatls of the dear 
delightful ereature.s who formed the 
horror of St. Chrj^sostom. How 
soon the fickle goddess may com¬ 
mand a chanijc who shall say ; but. 
in the c-oso of the bonnets the force 
of absurdity and barefucednuss can 
no further go. 

With regard to colour, at present the 
fashion is entirely in favour of the light 
buff birds, which, to cotiimuii<l the 
highest prices, must even be destitute of 
dark markings on the neck hackle. The 
rago for light huff hints I regard as an 
undue prejudice,* and believe the darker 
breeds will be found quite os valii.able 
for fanning stock ; in fact, the extreme 
prices which are c<»mmatid<sl by the 
lightest birds arc simply owing to the 
difficulty of breeding Ilium p'^rfectly fitiu 
from dark colour. 

Putting aside the value of CtwhiiLS 
as fancy fowls, our aij^ior is of 
ojiinioii, and we are ineliimd to agree 
with him, tliat their chief importance 
as profitable poultry depends on the 
immense supply of winter eggs 
Yielded by the pullct.s of the year, 
ITiis, he is confident, will eventually 
be found their strongest recommen¬ 
dation. The. length of leg iii the 
encrality of these birds, email 
reast, game-like flavour, and the 
colour of their skin when boiled, 
make them obje(;tionable to many as 
table birds. As nui^es tliey axe very 
desirable. Close sitters, their size 

X X 
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rnablfs fbom to uover eflectually a 
fjroat niiTitbcr of eafftf. You may 
do anything with them, and they 
will rcailily sit anywhere when 
bi'fxiilv. Tiny f(enepnlly bring out 
II giKul Htroiig rlutoh, the eggs hateh- 
ing rernnrltably well. The ehi<'ken.s 
art' as hardy as those of other fowls, 
if not more so. 

'J'lie following ap))enrrt to ns to be 
a v«Ty fair siiininiug up;— 

In speaking of their good qualities, 
tticir contentfilm-ss in n eoinparativcly 
siimll space, their attai-liineiit to liome, 
and the e.^sc witli u-]iii-li they are con- 
tin wl liy a tliMw feet fenw, must not tie 
omitted. 'I’helr ehoc;<)lati‘ colotm*d eggs, 
tlioiigh stnall, are <if good flavour, l)Ut 
tliey have not yet licen sutHeieiiUy in- 
Irodiiceil into the iiiarki-ts to state how 
they are nppre<'iated l>v tlie ]>uliltc at 
laige. Wiili peg,-lid to theirhiying twice 
ill one diiy, siicli an ev'eiit ha|i{iotm liy fur 
too rarely to lie taken into consideration 
wlien speaking of their cconoiuM’al v.alue. 
The great drawhack to Cochins, as far¬ 
mers’ fowls, is the large quantity of foml 
they require, which, notwithstanding all 
that has been said to the contrary by 
their exeliisive admirers, is coiisiilcrahly 
givatei than that coiisunieil by other 
vurii-ties, and their disposition leads 
them to remain at home iusttiad of seeJi- 
irig for worms and other fomi in the 
funds , in faet. tlie old hinls swm not to 
caiv for th(' large earth worms, which 
aresogrewlily devoumd hyall other fowls. 

The lim/imn Poutrait have proved 
a very apple of discord to the 
poult rY-fftneiers, whet her! Iioir origin 
or their merits are considered. This 
variety wn.s intnnlueed into this 
eounirj'from the United Stales of 
Anieric’ii. Ib'. Tlennet. of that go- 
a-heiid eoiintrj-. deposes, flint his 
ortginnl pair were not brought from 
Chinn, huf from the bnnk.s of the 
river w ho.se mime they Imar. One 
party among the breeders maintains 
that they iU'e nothing mon.' than a 
variety of ^csdiins. and persista in 
denominating them Oray Shangkaen : 
another as stciutly atanda up for 
their rlaim to distinetnims. Their 
roeent Asiatie ‘origin is apparent. 
They eomo nearer to the Coehina 
than any other variety; but their 
bearing and gait are different. The 
Hrakmn Pavtra cock stands more 
upright, and his breast is more pro¬ 
minent. 

As tliis breed occupies a good 
deal of attention at present, the 
following description of a pair of 


these birds sent over by Th*. Bennet, 
and in the possession of Mr. Sheehan, 
of Barnet, will bo read with interest 
by those who take pride in their 
poultry-yards. 

The height of the cock is two feet 
thnsj inches ; the girth around the body 
over the wings, one foot ten inches. 
The head is surmounted with a very 
sniidl triple rose comb, or, as it is termed 
ill America, a pea-comb ; single oomlied 
varieties also exist, but they are less 
esteemed. .tnnther peculiarity is, a 
well-marked distinction between the 
liack of the head and neck ; the tail is 
Ninall, consisting of scimitar - shapid 
feathers, and is carried upnghlly ; the 
legs are strong and muscular, and the 
yellow shanks feathered to tlio toes. 

The colour of the body i.-i white, W'ith 
the slightest po.ssilile tinge of gold, the 
hackle l/ciiig ilark-gray, and the primary 
wing fo.athers, and tad glossy black, 
with the re.-qilendent tints of green seen 
in the true-hnsl .Sjianlsh nie lien is of 
a proportionate size, and inutche.« in 
colour--^le hankie, wings, and tail 
lining rlark-gray : the latter, also, being 
more developed than in the ordinary 
Cochins. 

Ill the United Statca these 
‘ Brahmas,' a.s they are termed by 
the fancy, have obtained a most 
fertile reputation as layers, and an 
exeellent name as nurst's; and ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Slieehan I heir laying 
and matenml qualities are e(|iiaily 
shining in this eountry. 'I'hc eggs, 
averaging about three ounees, are 
nearly a.s light in colour as those of 
ordinary hens. The ehieken.s arc 
robust, verv' hardy, grow rapidly, 
and feather qnieklv. In plumage 
and hue they resemble their parents 
very closely, and this peculiarity is 
deemed by the initiati'd in Gniiina- 
eeous mysteries a,strong proof that 
the ‘ Brahmas’ arc a v|riety distinct 
from the Cochins. 

The flesh of the,< 70 i.s finely 
flavoured. Some bird-epieures will 
admit no other to theiT tables, and 
prefer it to the pheasout. The hens 
are the best of sitters and mothers, 
tflid their foramng disjiosition renders 
them desirable stock in the eountry, 
where they have opportunities of 
indulging their ixropensity for going 
abroad and peeking abotit. a habit 
to which, no doubt, they owe their 
flavour. There is as much difference 
between the flesh of a game fowl 
and an ordinary cooped one, as be¬ 
tween that of a wild rabbit and a 
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tame one; but the eomparatire bare seen, were Iwre when they 
mnallness of their size w against landed, but we owe‘<* * * § oeiing'totho«e 

their use for the table in aprontable invaders, lie barbarities of Shrove 
point of view, and their pugnacity Ttiesdny arc w^tieed in Henry the 
IS against them n.s domestic poultry. Setwnd's time :t but the sport of 
The cockends tight dcsper 8 tel 3 - from c«H*k-fighting does not seem to have 
the earliest age, and we have even ocetipied the attention of previou* 
seen pulIetR in long and bloody strife writers, and our third Edu ard dis- 
over a barley-eom. Some the approved of it. and prohibited 
old hens are absolute nnjazous. and it. Henry VIIT., who had no 

will contend in mortal eondmt if not small dash of cnndty in his disiKwi- 

tiinely parted. The benutv and tion, encourage<l it, and built a 

symmetry of a thorough bred game theatrej near WliitebnJl f(W the 

coek and hen render them pleasant combatants. Oliver Cromwell, to 
for the eye t)f a eonnoisseur to rest his lionour, suppressed it ;§ but it 
on, even if ho be no admirer of the was revived after bis liTiie, and 

barbarous but exciting sport wliieh furiously foUuucd. The spread of 

ha.s taken sueb linu hold of its education gr-adually brtnight tliis, 

votaries from the earliest times, and with oilier barbarous pastimes, into 

is so admirably reprc.sented by our discredit; and cruelty to animais is 

own Hogarth in his ‘ Cock Match,’ now rendered penal, 

with blind Isird Alhemarle Ih*rtie The /)(>rl'hif/x, though at ])rescnt 
as the principal figure in all his thrown rather into the shade by the 

g’orv. (.'niel as the sanguinary Cochin and llmlinia Poiilra furore, 

diversion is, TlieniistocWs could will, in our opuiiou, ultimately re- 

point II niornl froiii tlic ‘AXtKTfivoviuv tain the position which they have 
dyiic, which became an anniuil fes- long held ns table birds; esjieeially 

tivai, and pnnt out to his soldiers as much attention lias lately been 

tJiat the birds fought neither for the paid totlie iinpnivemcntof the linked, 
gods of their couiitrv'. the tombs of vVe remember a pure white variety 
their ain'cstors. nor yet for their of this race, witli white legs, the 

children, but for glory only.* The fairness and sapidity of whose tlcsh, 

eoek-pif in which the battles were combined with the deliracj'of tluur 

fought was in the theatre where the apjwarance, especially as bmled 

public games wore exhibited, and fowls, rendered them famous in a 

was not pound like the eock-pits of neighbourhoo<l where ga''troiK)my 

the modems, but a square stage, was not neglected. Even in jioint 

From a religious and political insti- of size, well bred and well eilucati'd 

tution. the custom s<jon sank to Dorkings wiU compete w'itli Cochins 

private gambling, and cock matches, themselves. Dr. Ijatham has re 

where ruinous sums w'ere lost, were corded the weight of a Dorking bird, 

frequent among the people. Tanagra which reached 14 Ills, 

in BoKitia.lihudcs.C^halciH inKuIsea, Mr. Tegetnieier prefers the co- 
and Media, produced the race most loured llorkings, declaring that 

e8tt*emed by th# ancients, who ap- there are no birds so^el! adapted 

f ioar to hav<* jirefcrred the* larger to those who rear ehiekens for the 

lirds. or those called by our ctickers tabic. Though not remarknblo ns 

‘ shakebags.’ Tlie hens of Alex- layers, they cannot, he just ly says, 

andria, in Bgvpt. were valued as the be surpa<«8cd as sitters and imrs»*s, 

mothers of fugh-spirited chickens, whilst their large size, plump 

The Grecians inociuated the Komans breasts, short legs, and delicate 

with the passion, and the Koina^ white flesh, render them the moat 

brought it to Britain. Cocks, as w'o desirable table birds. 

* iHisn’s story is, that when Tbemistocles marched with the Athenians against 
the Persians, he saw two cocks fighting, and improved the occasion as al>ove statwl. 
Some writers treat this acc<mnt of the origin of the festival as absurd; but they 
give no reason tor their oracular opinion. 

+ Fitz-Stqihens. 

J TheCockpil, which stood not long since on the site of the present Privy Council 
Office, 

§ In 16S4. 
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In th« improved kiiidi) the head in 
emaller, tiie under f>art of the breaet 
fuller, and the carriage ai||he hinl more 
elegant, the body being more compact; 
the ti-athcrN are uiio firmer, and I have 
found along with tliU latter ciiaractcr 
that the birds are hardier and less sub- 
jcft to disease of the egg organs. Dork¬ 
ings vary very much in colour, ami there 
is some difficulty in breeding them true 
to any marking. My own opinion ia 
decidedly in favour of the dsirk birds, 
both ns to ap))earance and hardiness, and 
1 think there are no more noble fowls 
than a heavy, brood-chestetl, dark red 
Dorking cock, and a compact short- 
lcggo<l nen.* Dorkings are bred with 
both single and double, or rose combs, 
but the former is generally preferretl on 
the score of appearance. In purchasing 
Dorkings for stock, hroad compact 
Imdics ami short legs, with five toes on 
each foot, should be regardeil as indis¬ 
pensable. 

This eulogy on the coloiin'd births 
is incritod ; hut we must confess 
tliat our early predilecliou for the 
pure white iWkings remains un- 
ehnuged. Their delicacy, both in 
nppeiiranec and rcidity. is pre¬ 
eminent; and where the breeder 
takes care that lluTO shall not he n 
dark feather, or n blue or yeIlov\ log 
among Ihem. his table net'd not fear 
the most eritieal eye or palate. W(! 
have found I hem quite as liardv 
tlie coloured birds. Vullels hatidied 
ill April and May begin to lay, if 
well attended to, about ('hristmas; 
and though February i.s far from 
genial, and cold weatlier is unpropi- 
tions for rearing clii(*ken.s, a little 
care will bring them up even when 
hatehed early in that month. 
are not friendly to eoopiiig, hut we 
agree wilh^our author that sueh 
early hatehed ehiekens do much 
hotter wlieu the hen is eooped in a 
shed ojH'n to the soulJi. than when 
she and her eliieks are eonlinod in a 
elose r»mm. 

'file fowl-house, so necessary in 
this eliniate for the Aaiiitie constitu¬ 
tions of the denizens of our poultry 
yards during the greater part of the 
\ ear. requin's the greatest attention. 
Mr. Tegotmeicr's directions on this 


[Decombet;, 

point ore so good that it is but 
justice to give them in his own 
w'ords;— 

One of the moat important requisites 
in a fowl-house is aiwolute dryness, 
nothing being more fatal to poultry than 
damp; on clayey soil, or in moist situa¬ 
tions, dryneSh must he stsiured, either 
by drainage or by raising the floor seve¬ 
ral JnchcH above the surface of the 
ground; in cold situations espu-ially, the 
aspect of the house is also of soiiie im¬ 
portance; if practicable, the windows 
and other o])enings should face the south, 
as this secures a greater degree of 
waniilh during the winter, an advantage 
which is also olitained by having the 
roof ceiled. 

Fvery word of this sliuuld Im 
attemled to. In wet soils, where 
the elny holds water like a dish, and 
sticks like birdlime, hetillhy poultry 
(‘lUHiot be had without following the 
plan liere laid down; nor will all 
the rue and Imttcr in thei>arisli cure 
the ellW’ts of iiogleet in this main 
point. 

The j)i'K'hes on which the fowls roost 
should Ilf low. especially for tlu' larger 
varieties, as otherwise the vit)leuee with 
wliieh they descend causes lameness; in 
order to ]>reveut the hreo-st hoii<‘s hceom- 
iiig crooked (a cireiinistanee which 
greatly injure.s their appearance, ainl, 
con.so<]ueiitly, their \ .alue. as t.ahle birds) 
the perches should be niucli larger than 
ordinary; a spin fir pole, three inches 
ncroH.s on the fl.at side, which sliould be 
tumiHl downwards, will be found most 
odvaiit.’igcous, .Hid a height of not more 
than four feet is desirable, as it enables 
the fowls to be e.asily caught aft(*r they 
have gone to nsist, and prevents laine- 
iiesa. t 

The oh.sorver has only to u.se his 
eyes when fowls roost out in the 
summer, and he will see that they 
always select a good sisibd branch of 
a tree for their perch. 

The ground below the jurchoa should 
be strewed with sand, gravel f)r ashes, to 
a (Minsidenihle depth, so that the dung 
may b« removed without soiling the 
^r. This should be done every morn¬ 
ing early, and the house tlirown open 
during the day, so as t«i he thoroughly 
purificsl. It seldom Lap]H‘n8 Uiat towf- 


* Whatever may 1 h* thought of Justice Shallow generally, he certainly knew how 
to improvise in the matter of a dinner:—‘ Sune pigeons. Davy, n coupir of thort- 
ifjn'd a joint of mutton, and any pretty little tiny kickshaws, tell tVtUiain 
cook.’ ->'rcond Part of Henry IV. 

+ I’arnicntier (Dlrticnnaire iTA'rrttHi/ture) has some good hints with regard to 
t!ie fowl bouso, and on the subject generally. 
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houMB are bo built m to requiroany 
(iMtiiict contrivance for ventilation; in 
caacB, however, where the doors and 
windows are airtight, means should he 
afforded for a proper supply of fresh air; 
tliere should lie an 0 }>ening near the bot¬ 
tom, and iinothcr at the top, these should 
lie coveretl with pieces of perforated sine, 
to prevent any direct draught of ual^lair, 
which is very injurious. (^IcaiiUnoss is 
also a con.side ration of the highest import¬ 
ance in a fowl-house; if nsiics or sand be 
used, and the dung romove<l ilaily, this 
is reailily secuRsl, ami in onler to pn> 
vent, xs far as possible, the aniioyam'e of 
vermin, the houses should be liine- 
waslied once or twice a year, and the 
iiinis also be provided with a box full of 
dry dii.st or xshes to bathe in. 

They Hlidiild also bo furnishml 
V itli a heap of dry liinc-nibbisli,* 
M itb a view to kirping lliom iu 
lionltb, and t)ic hoim osjnmially in 
0 ( 10(1 laying ordtT. iiiul uitli ii good 
.saiul, or dnst bath out of (loors 
as uell as m. 'I'hi'y aiv infist dolor- 
miiK'd jiiilrrnili'irtw, and love to 
juTform tins operation in the sun¬ 
shine and oj)cn air. If uH'orded (be 
means of gratifying tlieinselvea with 
tills dry bntliing (bey will sliufile 
llie dust or sand so elfeetually over 
tlieinselves, raising their feathers by 
jneiins of the eutieular inu.sele at tlio 
same lime, that it penetrates to the 
r(s>t of every feather, and dishxlgcH 
th(’ ]>aniMtes of wliieli they are so 
anxious to rid thcinselres. If «ot 
Hupjilu'd with the proper materials 
they w ill m drj' weather sink holes 
in the ground, and so form du.sting 
plaee.s. But to return tothefowl- 
hoiiBo:— 

Tile diffcn'UCC lictween the hc.’iltli of 
fowls thus cleunly^nd wannly lioused, 
and that of tlijisc compelled to roost in 
a dark, damp, dirty habitation, is very 
great, these latter never becoming in 
grKid condition. (So injurious is damp 
and cold that€ have known instances iu 
which all the inhabitants of a poiiltry- 
hnu.s« liavc been attacked with roup 
from an east window having been lett 
o]itin on a cold wet night, an'l it has 
liccn found by experiment tliat scrofula 
may always Ins produced in cliickens by 
confining them in damj)^ cold, and dark 
habitations. * 

fBBniNO. 

This most essential branch of 


poultry caro is novr mucli letter 
understooctfHUi it once was, but 
still llicre IKi many who, when 
siKikcn to on the suojoct, reply in 
homely phrase, ‘a bellyful w a 
bellyful,' ignorant that ’the food 
taken into (he sysUun lias many 
purposes to efleet; and hence the 
uiffereiwe of opinion among keepers 
of potiltry, who have, too many of 
tliein, never eonsidered the bearing 
of purtieulur kinds of food on the 
eonstitution of tlm animal. There 
is no doubt (hat some fotid w'heu 
swallowed and digested is directed 
towards the ke(>ping up the nalural 
wnrinth of the anitiiid, that another 
portion has to increase the growth 
of the body, sustain the slreiigtli, or 
in other words rephuu* the expeudi- 
lure ami waste (hat. occurs daily ; 
nay more, that tlierc arc particular 
kinds of foml adajited to the dilier- 
cut duties, so to speak, to be per¬ 
formed by (be meal. It, tlieremre, 
becomes of imjiortnnee to distinguish 
wanntU giving food, suclins rice and 
]iotntoe8, or other substance's of 
which sliircli fonus the great bulk, 
from Ilesb-fonniug food, whicli is 
present largely in wheat, oats and 
oatmeal, pi'iis, beaus, middlings and 
sliarps, and also ui a less degree in. 
barley and tiiaize. Kor is it of less 
iinportanee to know that bone- 
making food e-vists in larger pro|)or- 
tion in the husk, or outer part of 
grain, than iu its interior or kernel; 
and that fat-fonning food, derived, 
as might be e.xpeeted, from oily sub- 
fltanees, oentr^ largely in (he yellow- 
variety of maize, middlings, and 
bran. 

Those who would gr^deejily into 
the subject should consult thi* works 
of Liebig. Johnston, and others, 
hnjhec it here to state that experi¬ 
ments tend to the ('onelii.sion that 
none of these kiiirU of food can serve 
the purposes of the others} in other 
words, that neither warmth-giving 
nor fat-fonning ‘substanecs are 
ea]>Bblo of eflcctually adding to the 
flesh of a growing aniiiml. nor can 
Inic flesh-iurming food increase the 
quantity of fat. 

Barley,the poultry-keeper’s staple, 
is preferred by fow Is to oats, and 


* Burnt {^Bter-BbcUa are very good, Init they are not always to be had. Dry 
lime-rubbish, which only reriuirea the trouble of deposiUng it, will answer evwy 
purpose. 
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liao beci^ (utccrtaincd to conbiin from 
tH'elvo to tifteoii l>u|4||||k of ilesb- 
fonntiig Mubstaiice, of Htanihy, 
iuid tu'o or three of oily subotaaces 
in every hundred. 

Datti arc not rclbhed in the f^rain 
by fowhi, probably on account of the 
hir^a* proportion of hu.sk ]>reHeut in 
them; but in the form of grita or 
oalineal are picked up with the 
greatest aridity, and in this state 
contain from fourteen to umeteen 
of flesh-fonniug, suiy of starchy, 
and five to eight ]Hiunds of fatty 
substance's in every hundred. 

No grain (says Mr. Tegetiii«;icr) con¬ 
tains a larger jiroiKirtioii of flush-funning 
substancuri tiian oatniual; it is, there¬ 
fore, the best adapte*! to growing ani¬ 
mals, lunl I have found that ehiekt-ns 
make much more rapid progress when it 
forms the rhief (M>rtii>n of their hsxl 
tliau wlnm feil rni any other Huhstanoes. 
C'ouhiii and Sptinisli chickens show ils 
giMsl effects hy the ra]>idity with which 
they foatlier when feil with it. 

Wheat is cxtcusivoly used by aoino 
amateurs and breeders of choice 
rai'cs; by those especially to \\ bom 
tht' cost of the mnlerial used for food 
is of little or no moment; but it is 
not more uulrilious than oatmeal, 
though it irould be rather ditlicult 
to persuade the innsses of the people 
who are the must inU*rested in the 
question of eheiiji and nut ritious food 
that such is tlie fact. Wheat eon- 
tains from ten to nineteen iwundsof 
flesh-forminj? nutriuieut, fifty-live of 
starchy, mid from two to four of oil 
in every hundred. 

Fi\»ju five to nine pounds of oil 
in e\ ery hundred is eonUiined in the 
yellow varil'ties of Indian eom or 
mauee; but it does not put on flesh 
quite so well as barley, eouiaining 
only twelve per eeut. of flesh-formhig 
food, aud seventy of starchy sub- 
sianee. Cochins take it with avidity. 
Dorkings and Spaniards turn away 
from it where they have the choice 
of otlier grain. " 

Eicc ^ouhl never be given to 
growing ehickens; it is the least 
nutritious of all grains. Almost 
entirely composed of starch, it yields 
only seven per cent, of flesh-forming 
food, but is a useful variety hi 
roultry diet, and much relished. 
The proportion of fat-fonnuig food 
in rii'e is almost null; nevertheless 
W'heu boiled and mixed with a httle 


curd or fat it may be given with 
odranlago as a change, occasionaUy, 
to fatting fowls which have been 
well kept previous to cooping, and 
is said to add to the whiteness of 
the flesh. 

Bran, pollard, midiUings, and 
sharps our author regards, not with¬ 
out reason, as must valuable addi¬ 
tions to tlie food of poultry :— 

III the first place they are economical, 
and thi'v contain a very liigh jiroportion 
piinctccnpercent.| of flcsti-fonuiugsub- 
sUincc.x, ami a very considcr.iblc quan¬ 
tity of oil (tlirce to five per cent). An¬ 
other cii-cuniK-tancf whicti mlapts them 
to the tim.' of chickens i.>i the large pro- 
jiiirtiiiii of hune-makiiig maU-riaTs they 
contain. 

Cooked food is dc-sirable because 
it gives the stonnudi less work fo do. 
^Ir. 'IVgelineier strongly reeom- 
memls the following cooked food as 
supplying all tlie snbstaiuTs requi¬ 
site to 8a]>port a heultliy and vigo¬ 
rous exi.sleuee:— 

One peck of fine miiliilings ami half a 
peck of hai ley-meal, placed in a co.'Lree 
red waic ixiii, and hoktsl for about an 
hour ill a siilo oven, or until tlie uiixturo 
is thoroughly heated througliout, boil¬ 
ing water is then poured in, ami tho 
wliole Ktirrcil together until it liecoincs 
H cruiubly luoas, if tisi much water is 
added the mixturi* becomes cloggy, a 
def-Yt which IS easily remedied by .rtir- 
ring ill a littlo <iry meal Tin- advan¬ 
tage of this method is that the food is 
j>rc[iarcd willi se,in'<>ly any trouble, ami 
there is no fear of its being burnt as in 
boiling. 

Sometimes the h.arley- meal is omitted, 
ami the bakisl middlings nii\e<l with 
rice which has been fireviously lioiled. 
This mix tun* fonus the stock of iny old 
fowls, a iilsiral supply of grain being 
given during the day. 

Tbere ia nothing new under the 
sun. We remember sometliing very 
like this in the days of our youth, 
when we prided ourselves on our 
matchless white Dorkings; but tho 
baking is a gri'at iuprovement to 
the parceling bt*fore uic fire which 
was then pnietised. Iio lictter or 
more heartening food can be riven. 

Potatoes, bi'ans. peas, and lentils 
have'their athuirers. The tuber is 
a good variety where starch is re¬ 
quired ; but the pulse, though eon- 
taiui^ a larger amount of flesh- 
forming fooa — peas proverbially 
stick to tbe riba—^is too stimulating 
to be wholesome, and many diseases 
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may be traced to ibe continued use 
of it. Hemp-seed wonderfully in¬ 
creases the production of the e^p^, 
but it is a dangeivus practice to give 
it. and bums the candle at Goth 
ends, largely injuring the constitu¬ 
tion of the birds. Cooked parsni]>s, 
carrots, and Arnips are inucli re- 
lislu'd—parsnips for choice—^aritl are 
useful and wholesome a^r a variat ion 
of diet. Fresh gre<*n vegetables arc 
indisptMisable. 

Thu most Mivantaguuus animal food 
for fowls, and on which they make tin- 
most rapid and healthy progress, con¬ 
sists in the wonns, snails, and insetds 
that they olitairi naturally when uiu'on- 
fiiitHi ; and 1 do not think that then* is 
any other kind of foml which conduces 
so much to their lieallhy coiiditiori; 
where it cannot be obtained a stniill 
([Uantity of fresh meat (either niw or 
cookeili may be elmjiiKsi sriiall and gii'en 
to them ; it is, however, but a pixir sidi- 
slitute for tile n.atnnd insei't fiMsl. 

Poor indeed. Aj* for llie praetiee 
of lianging up meat (o putrefy for 
the sake of the maggots, we liobl it 
in abhorrence. Hut a wasp's nest 
in the season of pvj}ti- alTorus a glo¬ 
rious and wholesome treat. 

(ireaves from the tallow -chamllers 
w'o hold to be abomination, though 
some pertinaciously give it to in¬ 
crease the tjuanlily of eggs, tlie 
llavoiir of w liicli, we believe, sufl'ers 
accordingly'. This half putrid filth, 
for it is little better, is used in some 
piggeries as food, and pretty jiork 
it must make, only to be surpassed 
in quality by tliat fed on horw'flcsh. 

All the iatting in tlie world%'Ul 
not relieve the animal fibre of stock, 
of any description, from the de¬ 
terioration of eailj' foul or batl feed¬ 
ing before tjie fatting process com¬ 
mences. ' Education, sir, education,’ 
—88 we once heard an enthusiastic 
pig-master ^xclaim, pointing to his 
well and wholesomely' filled troughs 
and comely gninters, which were 
regularly washed with soap and 
water—‘ education, sir, is every- 
thinfj'.' Two-thir^ of the hard, 
dry-libred pork—so fat and fair to 
look on when lieheld by an inexpe¬ 
rienced eye—is due totlicabonfinaDle 
early feeding, wrhich no fatting pen 
ean correct. 

Water, alxivewU, is of the utmoet 
consequence to poultry; wad as 


their supply is, piu’o or impure, so 
will Im thjiir state of healUi or 
disease. ™ 

BBEKDINQ. 

Those who delight in artificial 
hjitching, whet her in hot-lieds, owns, 
e<'caJeobion.s, or hydro-incubators, 
and njoice in artificial rnotlmrs, 
should eoustilf liivumur. Ihickuell, 
Moubray, ami Young, and go to 
Leicestcr-scpiart*. Tliosewho would 
follow nature, cannot do l»cth>r than 
atUud to Ibxon,* and the plain 
practical bMU’liing of Tegetmeier. 

I am awari! (xiiys the lattur) that 
tliusu nicc>mmuti<l;itii)U8 to leave natural 
o]»eratiunH m natim* .arc uoiilrmy to 
what arc frequently found in books, but 
I .am mendy writing the insultH of my 
own cxja'rience, anil I have always 
found tlie moni tlio hatching hens aru 
meddled with the worse tlie result, it 
is a notorious fact, that when a hen 
steals a nest in somu cojihc or placu 
wliuru she can remain uninoleMtisi, she 
almu.Mt invariably brings forth a more 
numerous ami stronger brood than 
when she .sits in a heii-house. 

But, in the hen-house, the neunir 
wc approiu'li to the jiriiicipics iiiani- 
feslcd hy the dear goddess lUo 
better. We, therefore, with our 
author, set our fiices against eoii- 
tiguous rows of ' pigeoii-hoh's,’ as 
he eall.H tlicm, as encoiiragers of 
vi'rmin, in eoiiseqnotice of clo.se 
crowding, and the difliciilty of 
thorough eleuTising in such eases. 
Separak* shallow liaskets or lioxes, 
eovert'd if you will, as a hen hates 
nothing more than to he ilislurlicd 
in the least ^degree when laying, 
should be provided. In these some 
w ell-sifted coal ashes or drift sand 
should he niaci'd, so a#j>arliaUy to 
fill the basket or box, and over it a 
little short wiieatcri or rye straw. 
Hay, whitdi is exi'clleiit for packing 
eggs when sent to a distance, shoula 
be carefully avoided for thciiest, astoo 
heating. The seeds, hesuh's. are apt 
to ferment; and instances luivc been 
known of the hJfis of the ontiro 
clutch, in conii«|uencc of the heu 
having been placwl, as it were, on a 
bed of hay-seeds. The ehieks were 
glued to the shell, and so destroyed- 
The natural positiou of the nests of 
gallinaceous birds is on the ground; 
and wlu're there is no fear of rats, 
stoota, et id geniu orntte, they may 


* A most valuable and amusing book. 
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be so j)lat*(*d in tbc Iiouse, if it bo 
Itejif jirrfoclly tlry ainl clean. At all 
rTcnt.s the neat should be low enough 
tube rojiclierl withoutcflbrt; and tlic 
bnski't or Ijov should })» Hu(fi(*iontly 
lull'd MO 118 to ponnit the hen to 
Imi'e M ithout having to spring up 
from the eggs, and to Tcturii with¬ 
out Jumping doun u{Km them at the 
ri.Mk of broiikirig thein. I’hore is no 
objection to huring a 1ob.s nujuber 
of nests than hens, which will be 
Hcldoni all silting together; for hciirt 
have no rejmgnanoo to laying in a 
coimnonrecejitncle; on tlie contrary, 
the .sight of egg.s Heoni.s to Htiinulnte 
them to lay, wlituiee the practice of 
placing a nc.st egg, w hich should hi* 
nrllficinl, and inado of Home light 
wood—for if n nesl egg breaks the 
nest becomes terribly fouled. Chalk, 
or an oval ball of whiting is not 
80 good ; for we have heard that 
the hens pick up occasionally bits 
that fall oil’, or even peck the ball 
itscll’, and so learn to eat cgg.s. The 
ino-it secluded and darkest nests are 

t ireferred by the hon.s, which should 
»e disturbed iw little lus possdilc, 
ami n(>t at nil on the twentieth and 
Iwentv-llrst days, when they are 
halching.* 'I'he uicdiilmg at such 
times, and taking aw.iy the chicks 
from the mother, whojo etpinble 
wnnnth it is so diillciilt to imitate, 
and keeping them by the lire in 
lltinne) till the hatch h coniplele, is 
niiscliievoiis. If any inti rference is 
permitted, the empty shelU may be 
jvinoied; for it soinelime.s happens 
tli.'it the uiihatelied eggs .sli]> into 
them, and the unfortunate eliu-k, 
wliii'Ii is endowed with the power of 
eldpping otui shell, ha.s not strength 
enoiigli for breaking through a 
doulu,' prison wall. The addled 
eggs may' also Im' taken away. The 
uosiird and barbarous plan of crain- 
iniiig I he new -hatehed nestlings with 
peppercorns is absolutely delo- 
tenou.s. A ehiek reipiires neither 
food tior drink ok, the day on which 
it is hatehed: on the eoutniry, Itoth 
are then injiudous, and interfere 
with the absorptiou into the system 


of the yolk which is, in fact, the 
chick’s tirat food, Mr. Tegetmeier 
recommendstwo-thirils sweet coarse 
oatmeal, and onc-thrid bailey mcaJ, 
mixed into a crumbly paste with 
water: tliis is very much relished, 
and thc/'hieks make sur[)rifling pro¬ 
gress on it. lie sHnetiines ^vos 
them a little cold oatmeal porndge, 
or a few scalded grits, dusted over 
with barley meal. In cold, raw, or 
w ct weather, w e have found a little 
of the green of onions or ehives, 
witli curd, a very comforting and 
fortifying addition. 

As in all other slock, breeding 
belw een relations is to be avoided ; 
and though, to prcscn'c special 
markings -^iind pcculiaritio.s—take 
the Sebright bimtuins, for cvuiiiple, 
—you iiuisl breed in uiul in, great 
delicacy of i omstitution is tlie result. 

We would aihisc none to keep 
fowls for the ]mrposc of rearing 
chickens "in situations where they 
I'atiiiot rceiirl to the ficliLs, and 
where thi'ir natural habits are inter¬ 
fered with. 

Till! remark is often iiiaile, that 
cliiuki'iiH iTareil in tliu country l>y 
cottagers arc nioiv vigoroiiH uinl licaltliy 
than those lircd in the most <-x|iensivu 
poultry hoiiHCH this I believe to lie en¬ 
tirely ow'ing to tlie nil>re natural circiim- 
Ntances under wlucli they are hronght 
up Fresli air, fresh glass, and fresh 
ground for the heiis to scratch in, far 
more than eoiinterhalance the adv.mtago 
of exjieii.six e diet and superior lodging, 
if tluMo latter are unaecoinpariicil with 
the more necessary circumstances just 
de.s^ihed. 

Tlic subject is far, very far from 
being exhausted ; but, popular as it 
now is, there are otjicr things in the 
world liesidos poultry ; nor mu.st we 
trespass farther upon pages that 
may be better occupied: w e, there¬ 
fore, for the prcaout. refer our 
readers to Mr. Tegetmier’s Iniok.f 
There is more good sense and prac¬ 
tical knowledge in that modest 
shilling's worth than in many a more 
Tolummuus treatise; and it is only 
necessary to say, that the illustra¬ 
tions are from the pencil of Harrison 


* A hen, when undLsturiicsl, seldom leaves her nest on the twenty-first day. On 
the twenty-seciind, the chickens are generally strung enough to follow her, and 
foittk she sallies, in all the pride and fuss of olucking maternity. 

t Though we cannot enter more largely into the subject at jwesent, it may Im? 
exjiectisl tliat we should give our humble opinion as to wliieh are the best and most 
profitable breeds. For eggs we w'ould choosu S)muish, llamburghs, and Cochins. For 
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Weir, to give a notion of their cha* 
racterietiu truth. 

One Huggestion vre would venture 
to make, ae the ^ultry mania is 
now prevalent. The fashionable 
worldhos 8iipj)ed fullof hat-spinning, 
tabh'-tnrning, and spirit-rapping; 
why not revive the’AX<(crpno/<n»'r«ia of 
the Oreeks, as a ratioiud uiuuseiueut 
for the next season ? • 

But w liatwa8the'AXf*rpvoprtvr»ioP 

Tlie ‘A\fKrpt>o(iavTiia, niadnni, waa 
efl'eeted thus. The letters of the 
alphabet >vere uritteii in a circle. 
Upim each letter a grain r)f wheat 
or barley was laid, and a eonseeratt'd 
eo«'k was placed within the circle. 
The required information was ob¬ 
tained by eoUocaliug those letters 


from which tho oock piok^ the 
grains. If ihoro was any hiteh, os 
will sometimes be the case in the 
best regulated similar eeremonitis, 

K ins of eom were laid on the 
ers a second time, and the pro¬ 
cess was repeated. 

We b<.*g to recommend this mv.s- 
ticism to Mrs. Hayden, and other 
mediums, by way of a change. 
Variety is proverbially ehanning. 
Even turning tables, and talking to 
them, must share the fate of all sub¬ 
lunary things, nor w ill rapjiing spirits 
interest our drawing rooms for ev*r; 
and this eoekidnr divination would 
be quite as inconqireheusiblo, and 
equally satisfactory. 


EMILY 


CiiAi’TKn XXX. 

X^LOW I*!Rinarricd SusauBriarley, 
k Hiid resigned his appointiiicnt in 
the poliee-(*llicc, 1I<* look li public 
house and Emily jwiiited his sign¬ 
board in )ils—a jiortrait of his 
famous horse. Tlic hiiii.se was eidled 
‘The Slieriirs Arms.’ Elower also 
bceunie the proprietor of a livery 
staldc, niid took to boal-hitilding; 
anil ill all tlie.se ventures he was re- 
inarkalil}' sueeessfiil. Abrahams, 
the ,Tew, used to advance him any 
sinn.s of money he required at a mo¬ 
derate rate of interest, for Abrahams 
was under very peculiar oliligations 
to Flower, and would not have 
offended him on any account. In 
short, George Flower was now one 
of the most prosperous men in the 
Colony of New South Wales ; Mr. 
Brade w as disniissed from the ma- 
jnstracy forsmproper conduct, which 
Flower brought to light, and was 
walking about the streets of Sydney, 
almost bars-footed, and without a 
shilling in liis pocket; and sure 
enough, Mr. Brade did receive 
nioni^ from George Flower’s hand 
—^uot half-a-crown, but a five pound 
note. And Flower paid his passage 
to England, after reluctantly for- 
giving him the offence of wlpch he 
had been guilty. 


OllFOIlD. 

Tiiore was a constable who was 
under great ohligatioiis hi Mr. 
Brade, and he fancied that Koherts 
was tlie cause of his patron's ruin. 
He therefore brought to the notice 
of the Bench, that ‘ this convict, 
assigned to his wife, w ns seldom at 
home with his mistress,’ and that he 
was • in the habit of staying out all 
night.’ The Bench regarded thi.s as 
extremely imjiropcr, and the con¬ 
stable was ordered to npprohend 
lloberts on the next occasion that 
he found him in the sireids, or in a 
public house at a late liour. Soon 
after this, Koberts and the En¬ 
chantress were drinking together, 
and playing cards at about two 
o’clock in the morning; and on the 
constable breaking in upon them, 
the Enclinntre.s.s assaulted tlio eon- 
sUiblc; and he, therefore, not only 
took Roberts into eusflidy, but the 
woman also, and both were locked 
up in the eells. 

'The next day, Emily was suin- 
inoncd to iqipear. She came, in 
ft'ar and trenibling, and beheld her 
hasLand in the dock—and Ixiside 
him tlie Enchan^css, who nodded 
familiarly to Emuy, and then told 
‘ Reginald’ to ‘ cheer up.’ When 
Einny heard the deposition sworn 
to by the eoustablc, and observed 
that her husband was silent when 


flesh, generally, Uanie-fowls, Cochins, Brahmas, and, aliove ail, Dorkings. For 
a mast, the Bladt Kornuuis, and a cross between the Cochins and gam0-fowls->-tho 
latter for those who like a pheasauty flavour. Bat, if restricted to only one race, 
we would choose the Dorkmgs for their excellent qualities; and of all the varieties, 
give us the white. 
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llic magiKtratc asked him what he 
liad to Hiiy iu his dereiiec—wheu she 
found that lie could not. or would 
uot look at her—when she heard 
the Euchaulress abuse the niagia- 
triite, and tell him that ‘Charley’ 
was u niu(>li finer gentleman than 
him (the magistrate), she was dc> 

{ irived, uot only of power of speech, 
lut of reaaori. 

‘ Have you anything to say, 
madam ?’ imiuired tht* mugisti-aU;. 

Emily stared at him, and sank in¬ 
to a eliair. A t this moimuit h'lowcr 
came into the oUiee, and took the 
unnappy woman away. 

Tlie Bench were of opinion tliat 
the prisinier'ssorvicesshould bewitli- 
drawn from his wife and resumed 
by (Ioverunn'iil • J udgmeiit w us deli¬ 
vered aeeordmgly.aml Itoberts taken 
from the dock, and led to llydc- 
purk barracks, w here he was divested 
of his blue frock eoat and tasteful 
neck-tic, his fancy waistcoat, drab 
aiduloons, Wellington boots, black 
caver hat. and lemon-coloured kid- 
gloves; and clothed in a suit of 
course canvas apparel, consisting of 
a smock frock and lrowe«>ra, with the 
letters 11 .P. U. (Hyde-purk barracks) 
and tw o broad arrows (<i> «) ]>aintcd 
on various %irts of either garment. 
In lieu of his white linen shirt, a 
tioarse blue cotUm garment w as given 
to him, and he was titled w ith a pair 
of * slop’ boots, with huge hobnails 
in the soles and heel.s. The tap he 
was rtHiniri'd lo wear was miwle 
of black cloth, and shaped like 
an old fashioned nightcap with 
a large button on the top. He 
was made a nies.songer, and his 
duties were to earry letters from 
tlu* Biiperintendeiit of jwUce to the 
various public olliees. 

Emily was now perfectly satisfied 
of the truth of all that she had pre¬ 
viously disbelieved; but still, she 
eould not banish ‘ the unhappy 
wretcli' (she so spoke of him) from 
her gentle mind She no longer 
desin'd to see iiim, or to speak to 
him ; but sinee he w as her husband, 
and she liad loved him, she eould 
not utterly abandon her interest 
iu him. She was now living 
under the roof and under the care 
of Georjfc Flower and his wife, who 
fritcmenuy suggested to hi'r the ad¬ 
visability of returning to England, 
and claiming the forgiveness of her 


parents. But Emily’s invariable 
reply was, ' uot so long as tliat man 
lives.’ 

CflAPTEB XXXI. 

Flo WEB bought tw'o vessels—-a 
ship and a brig. The sliip was sent 
on .a wlioliug expedition; and the 
brig, w ilh 41 gang of men, was sent 
‘sealing’ to Macquarie IshuuL In 
six months, Ixitli vessels returned— 
the ship laden with spenn oil, and 
the brig with 70(J0 skins. Tlie 
value of the two cargoes was ;J7,0tXW. 
Such hick had never l>ceu hcanl of; 
and Flower, like a pruchnl man, 
sold all lus property, and invested 
the nroceeds in tlie liaiik of JJJew 
Soutli Wales, and lived iqioti his 
dividends, which were rather more 
than live thousand pounds u-yi'iir. 

Koberts s first forgery in 2 s’ow 
South Wides liad been so successful, 
that he was tempted to take a lofHer 
ftight. lie coiiwived a noble pro¬ 
ject. lie was to obtain a vi‘ry large 
sum of money—purchase a vessel m 
the name of some ‘ free man’—have 
her fitted out as a whaler—and in 
her get to America or the Cape of 
Gootl lIo|)e. 

Theiv was a com ict in Carter’s 
barrai-ks, called Sly—a shiji-mate of 
Kolierts—wlio was an engraver—a 
very ele\er miui in his trade ; a man 
who had Bueee.tsfully copied the 
plate of a provincial bunk, and had 
paid, or rather was paying, the 
penalty of so doing, luiberts had a 
confereiiee with Sly, and Sly said 
that ' the plate of the Biuik of 2sew 
South Wales would be mere child’s 
play’ to him. llolicrts and Sly forth¬ 
with ‘ eollaliorated,’ aud between 
them produced a work of astound¬ 
ing merit, so far as succ^'ss was 
ooncerntni. Sly did the engrav- 
ing, and Koberts the signatures of 
the directors and the si'cretary. 
They made five hundred t^genty- 
pound notes, aud gradually cashed 
them. Amongst other signatures, 
Koberts, with a laugh upon his lips, 
used those of George Flower and 
Kobert Wardell. 

A convict, who had been formerly 
a commmider in the Boyal Navy, 
was DOW consulted about the vessel, 
and the means of empe, and he 
suggested a fast-sailing schooner 
tlieu for sale, aud ‘ lying off the 
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Queen’s wharf.’ Hio Ixtat was pur* 
chased, well stored with pronsious, 
and all were ready for embarcation. 

Three casks with false tops, 
covered witli hiseuits, were e^m* 
Htrueted to hold ltol>erts. Sly, and tlie 
naval geutleiuoa, until the vesstd was 
‘ safe outside the heads'—the har¬ 
bour of I’ort Jack son. There was 
nothing whatever to stasid in tlie 
way of their escape from tlie colony, 
except Boberts's evil propensity. 
He must ut'eds invite the Knehnii- 
tresH to share his wild fortunes in— 
what he was plea.si‘(l to call Amenca 
—‘ the mother {M-niU «mntry.’ The 
Enchantress said she would, and 
llol)erta then laid bare the whole of 
his heart, and infonued her of what 
the reader is already in posses¬ 
sion, touching his design U) iscope. 
Hut the woman did not keep her 
w'oixl. She gave notice to the i)oliee. 
went on board the s<-li(^)ner, and 
jvtintwi out the three* easifs of bis- 
euits in which the convict,s were 
sitting, and peeping, rt'spectively, 
through the bung-holes. 

Tin* muineut they w ere detecteil, 
eachwanU*dtoturn 'king'sevidence,’ 
and coimet the other two. Hut the 
Custom-house oillcer who was <m 
Imard, and who luid aome voice in 
the matter, very prowrlv observed, 
* Well, but you can t all three bo 
king’s evidonce—draw lots for it.’ 
'riiis was done. A pipe-stem was 
broken into three unequal pieces, 
and the cx-naval hero was the lucky 
man—he drew the longest piece. 

The forgery partof the busmcssluul 
not yet transpired, and Hobertsdiad 
in lus pocket a (muntity of the 20f 
notes, and with tliese he purchased 
lus release from the constabk* who 
had him in Miargc, and who allow ed 
Boberts to knock him down and 
then run aw'ay, while Sly was licing 
conveyed t<t the jail by anoilier con¬ 
stable whom ho Lad not the means 
of bribing. 

Sly was hanged, and Boberts made 
the best of his way towards Ba¬ 
thurst, where he jomed two other 
runaway convicts of desperate cha¬ 
racter—ami who (to use tha colo¬ 
nial trope) had ropes around their 
necks; «md, ere long, Boberts was 
the captain of the gaj^, which his 
Bars induced him to increase until 
it niunbered seven. At the head of 
this gang, or rather in the rear of it. 


Boberts committed several highway 
roblieries, and in more than one in¬ 
stance wilful and wanton murder. 
Large re,wnnls and conditional par¬ 
dons, as usual, w'cre offered for the 
apprehension of 1111*80 Imshraiigers, 
but still they eoutrived to remain at 
largo and currj’ on tlmir depnHia- 
tioas w ith etjUtil vigour aud daring. 

Chaptku XXXII. 

Onb inoruiiig. Flower read in the 
Auxtrulinn uewspapt^r tlie following 

f ianigrapL; — ‘ Ine itutorioiw Bo- 
lerts, the cunfedcraU* of Sly, w'ho 
was hanged for the forgery on the 
Hank of New South Wales, is one 
of the gang of buslirimgers whoso 
deeds lime recently oc<'upie<l so 
much of our suai*e. He was reeog- 
iiised by a lmll«H*k-drix'er in cliargo 
ofii dray belonging toCaptain Kaiuo, 
of Hatliiirst, wliieVi «lray was robbed 
of sundry stores aliout a I'orltiight 
ago.’ 

Flower had given up business of 
every sort and kind, and was now 
living quietly in a villa*wditeh he had 
built on a lovely spot of laud over¬ 
looking tlic iH-ean. It was near to 
a pla(‘e gulleil Huudyc Ha^ and nut 
very far distant from the famous 
bay (Botany) wlicnee the (vdoiiy of 
New South Widcs has derivetf its 
disagreeable (from iiasoi'iation) cog¬ 
nomen.. Emily was still under the 
rotection of Mr. and Mrs, Flower, 
ndeed it was to her deU'nniiiuiioa 
not to (luit the eolori}' so long as her 
husband was alive tliat Flower re¬ 
mained in tbr South, for he now 
punted to put fisit again on the soil 
where ho wa*' reared, igid stand on 
Yew bmv Bridge, once more, and say, 
‘ I woufd do it again lo-m<»iTow. 
He robbed my sister of her virtue, 
and he broke tiie old woman's lu'art 
as well as the dear girl’s.’ 

It was in a strange frame of mind 
that (iwrge Flower strolled down to 
the beach whidi bgfinded ^ domaio, 
and faced the strong wind, which 
blew in his face and tossed alioui his 
long thin liair, and m'ut the monslOT 
waves hissing and creaming to liis 
feet. 

* Boberts a busliranger!’ said 
Mower, contemptuously inking over 
the bresJien at the trotfeled main 
beyond them. ‘Boberts a bush¬ 
ranger! Defying the polios 1 What 
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ban Iniiilirangcrin^ and the police 
<!oinc to, at last P Wliat Mould 
Donuiiuugh or Millifjlian say to 
thisP or Webbor.or Alfred JacksonP 
—brave men mIio have died by this 
hand ! I M'ould take Roberts armed 
to the teeth, as he M’ould be, Mith 
no other weajion than a horsewhip, 
or a soldier’s eanc! You tell mo 
that I could not,' said J'loncr, talk¬ 
ing to the winds and the waves, and 
knitting' his brows, and eonipressinfc 
his lips. ‘ J could notP I «•»//. I 
sMcar—to you 1 swear I will !" 

Flower turned round, walked 
hastily home, went into the stable, 
kissed iSherifl', and smiled at lh<* 
sears which decorated the ^:illanl 
little animal. 

‘ I owe all my fortune to you, 
SherifT, my little dear,' said Flouer, 
t‘nd)rueing his horse. ‘ If it hud not 
been for you, Shcrilf, 1 sliouhl ha\e 
been killed many a time! Come 
olon;;, my darling, let us huie an¬ 
other brush. We’ll go out together 
on a sjirec ns it were, and (ell 
Su.san M e are going to see a Hock 
of sheep Ihnt^to be sold at Hat hurst. 
Jticlu's have not made either of m,v fat, 
t'herill^—hn\e they P Uut.mylionour, 
you nri- getting as grey as a badger, 
and I’m getting one or (wo in my 
whiskers. Can’t you kick, old boy, 
ns hard as evi*r ?’ 

Flow er touched Sherilf in the ribs, 
and the panel of the stall, on w'hieh 
the horse in.staiUly left (he imprint of 
his luH>f, very loudly responded to 
the (piestion. 

'niat night Flower told his 
wife and Kniily (hat lie was gi'ing 
up to Hnthurst to look at a farm 
which ho tl^ought of buying, and 
ne\t moniing after breakfast he took 
an afl’eetionatefart'wellof (hem, and 
rode Sherifl’ ipiietly along the road 
to Parramatta, calling, us was his 
wont in former days, at ever}'public- 
house to have a lew' wonhi with tlio 
landloivl, the landlady, or the bar¬ 
maid. And Flower twk the oppor¬ 
tunity of paying, with interest at 
twelve per eent., a number of 
scores wnich Jiad been standing 
against him, and had escaped his 
meinoiy fur several years past, From 
Parramatta Flower rode to Penrith, 
and from Penrith, in one day,he went 
to Bathurst—a distance of ninety 
miles. It was to the house of Major 
Grimes that Flower guided Shenil’. 
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The Major was delighted to see him 
again, and so was Mrs. Grimes. 
But his ho.st and hostess could not 
prevail upon him to go into their 
sitting-room. 

‘No, Major; no, Mrs. Grimes,’ 
said Flower, ‘ riches doesn’t alter 
rank; give mo something in the 
kiUdicn, and come there and let me 
talk to you. The first time I came 
here I carried oil’ some of your tea 
and sugar, Major, and the second 
time I i-arried oH’ilear Sue. So you 
sec 1 have been to you a regular 
robber. ’ 

When Flower made known the 
rrdsoii of his visiting the Bathurst 
district again, Major tirimes was 
astounded, and so exprcH.sod Iiimsolf. 

‘ Ah, but you see. Major, it is 
not a matter of money with mo 
now,’ said Flower; ‘it i.s a matter 
of passion and feeling. I e.i.unot tell 
you all that, i.s in niv breast. But it 
must be f 1 must take this fellow and 
bis gang, and you must help me.’ 

* How P' inquired Major Grimes. 

‘ Wliv, you must give me a man 
and a horse, and you must make 
Captain Piper ilo the same, and all 
the other settlers who hove had drays 
stup]>ed and robbed. 1 want about 
six |)lueky men, all well nioiiuLed. 
Gov’nient 's a fool for going to the 
exjiense of monntisl police. You 
ought to learn the value of eoinbina- 
liou, and how to protect yourselves. 
You can club up to get rid of the 
blacks, when they spear your eattlo 
or steal your sheep. Why can’t you 
capture your own bushrangers P 
"Why, hang it, the rewards would 
more than pay for the loss of time, 
and look at the inducement that a 
t ieket-of-lcav(* would be to your ser¬ 
vants engaged in the afliiir. 

‘ I see,’ said Major Grimes ; ‘ but 
hadw e not bet ter speak to the officer 
commanding the mounted police ?’ 

‘ No, no,’ said Flower, ‘I wish to 
teach you settler."", and the Gov’ment, 
and bushrangers, a great moral les¬ 
son. I want to moke you more in¬ 
dependent and secure—bushrangers 
less numerous and daring—and Gov’¬ 
ment more economical and sensible.’ 

Chapteb XXXIII. 

Floweb carried his point. Every 
settler whose drays had been re¬ 
cently robbed was called upon, and 
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pa^'h contributed a man. Some 
vohuteerod to take the field them- 
selres •, but to this Flower, for good 
reasons no doubt, objected. 

It was amusing to see Flower, 
mounted on Sherin,putting his small 
force through its various evolutions, 
inapaddock fronting Major Grunes’s 
parlour windows. The great difli- 
culty that he had to overcome ^as 
making the stock horses sfand fire. 

All this was at last accomplished, 
and one fine frosty inoniing the force, 
witii its leader at its h^pd, moved 
out for action. Information hud been 
gleaned by Flower of the enemy 
■—located some eleven miles from 
Major Grimes’s, and not very far 
distant from the den whicli has been 
alr(‘ady described in this narra¬ 
tive. No general ollicer ever know 
better than George Flower the value 
of accurate intelligence — touch¬ 
ing not only tlie enemy's jiosition, 
but iiis strength, weakncs.s, and re¬ 
sources. On all thc.«e poijits flower 
was thorougldy informed. Kittm long 
expcricnee he could gutsis the very 
hour a gang would be on the move— 
what direeliou it would take—and 
n hat would probably be its 8[)ort,or 
nl.jeet of plunder; and upon this oc- 
<-asioa his calculations were marvel- 
huslif correct. 

After riding some eight miles 
there were seen, in the distance, six 
or seveti men on horseback. ‘These 
are they!’ eried Flower. ‘Now, my 
l.i<ls, he steady. AVhen J tell you 
to eharge, out swords and at ’em. 
Nevermind your pistqjs, and don’t 
mind theirs; it is not easy to shoot 
ii man from the baek of a horse in 
motion, Imt it is the easiest thing in 
the world to ctit ope down from the 
snchlle. Be , steady !—Here they 
eomc!' • 

The forces were within a hundred 
and fifty yard^ of each other. BolxTts 
bei’ame alarmed at seeing so strong 
a partjr, and suddenly reeognising 
iSherifiand his rider, he call<‘d aloud, 
‘It is all over with us!’—then turned 
his hovse and galloped away, fol¬ 
lowed by his gang, m great uonfa- 
sion. « 

‘Charge!’ cried Flower. ‘Ciufi'gel* 
Tliis order was obeyed, and a hard 
contest, in speed,immediatelyensued, 
for J^iberts and his party were ex¬ 
cellently mounted. Ere long they 
came to some very bad ground, whicn 


slackened tbo speed of the horaes, and 
in a few momouts the puraued and 
piuauers mingled and fought, hand 
to baud. 

Three outof the seven busbitmgen 
wore killed. Amongst them was 
ll-oberls. Flower lost two men, and 
n'oeived a rather severe' blow on his 
h(*nd from tho butt end of an adver- 
sniy's pistol. Nevertheless, the 
victory was complete, and what 

« >wer so t'agerly desired, * Charles 
berts, alias Iteginald llarcourt,’ 
ceased to live. 

‘ ^’es,’ said Flower, gazing on the 
corpse of lloborts, while his com¬ 
panions were digging a hole wherein 
to bury their own dead, and that of 
the enemy—‘ Ves, it is stu It was 
to be. Something alw ays b)hl me it 
would be so. I knew it. 1 foil it.’ 
Then turning to another of tho slain 
lu* eonlemplated for several minutes 
the features so recently^sealed in 
dentil. What was Flower's sur* 
pris(*, his horror, on recognising the 
iiu“e of a w oman whom he kiu‘w in 
foniier days—a woman named Ellen 
Ijedger. Slu; had he<;u transported 
for poisoning her father, and on 
arriving in the colony hud t been 
‘draw n,’ us a servant, by a gentleman 
in power and in authority, and with 
that gentleman she hod remained for 
several years. She aflonvards ran 
away, <‘ommitted some offenee, was 

E 'hended, and shorn of her long 
Iiair in the Parramatta factory, 
and from that hour became a very 
desperate person. She had been 
good lookirm, nay liandsomc, and 
tho trwes ot^boauty were still upon 
her face. 

‘ Well, thank Heaven,’ cried 
Flower, ‘ that it was not*/ who <rut 
you down, rny poor girl. I was 
verv near doing it once, to-day !’ 

The bodies were buried, and the 
captured prisoners and their horses 
taken to Major (rrimes’s; but Flower 
did not accompany tJie cavalcade. 
He was 'oi ercome by a euriosily to 
revisit the spot wliere he fought 
Milhglian a few years previously. 
Ho Flower wended his way to the 
den. 

Not a soul had been there sineo 
the day be left it. 

On the limestone table was a pipe 
which had belonged to Millighan, 
and a clasp knife which was once 
the property of Drohne. 
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Of thc! fowb not one remained; 
but the pigeons Htill clung to the 
abode; cubeit they were now reiy 
wild, instead of bo tame that they 
would settle on the heads and 
shouldcrR of those who formerly in- 
liabiled the den. 

There was property still in that 
den,—fntns, pistols, swords, hand- 
cufls, plated ware, saddles, &e. &e.; 
but Flower was ned dispcjswl to 
carry anything away, except 
broken hatuleuds, which the reoiw 
may remember had hi'en hied from 
his wTist on the night of his first 
appearance in that locality. 

From the den, Flower preceded 
on foot to the tfip of the mountain, 
leaving Sheriff in an enclosure, 
eating some rich gra.s8 which grew 
thendn. 

‘ Yes, that i.s the rock,’ said Flower 
to himself, pointing to n huge mass 
of limestone. 'Yes, that is it—this 
is the way.’ 

The awful stillness of the place 
had struck Flower when lie was 
there talking to Millighan, but 
now' it was even more striking, 
more awful Had Flower’s heart 
Im'cii •useeptihle of fear, at that mo¬ 
ment, niid in that spot, would the 
passion have stolen over liiin. As it 
was he etmhl not hel]) muttering, 
‘AVhat is the inath'r with me? 1 
feel verj' curious—what is it ?* he 
asked of himself, gnuinding his 
doubh* - barrelled few hug piece, 
'Wliat is it ? Then''s nolmdy aen*, 
and if there was, what do /care ?' 

* T care,'— the I'oho aus«en*d him. 

Flower started, and then smiled 

at himself for so doing. ‘ Susey, 
dearest!' cried Flower at the top 
of his voiPe, and echo resjjonded 
the hist word. 

• All safe?' cried Flower. 

‘Safe’ was the reply. 

(Tlie echo amongst these lime¬ 
stone roi'ks is sometliing wonder¬ 
ful.) 

At a slow pacy, and with a reve¬ 
rential feohng, Ck'orge Flower 
directed his steps to the spot wliere 
lay the bon^ of Millighan. He 
placed his g\in beside a rock ; and, 
unarmed, w ent to gaze on the relies 
of mortality whieii had attracted 
him thitlier. 

Tliere was the skeleton of the 
man, quite perfect. CoiTu|»tion had 
rotted the flesh, and with the flesh 
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the clothes had been consumed. The 
eagle had not visited the dead body, 
nor had the wild dog. There lay 
all that remained of the man, at he 
fell, —the rusted musket by his side. 
But mingled with the bones of the 
man were the bones and the skull 
of the dog—the little terrier who 
had died of starvation and grief, 
near the man whom ho loved so well. 
Fnwh from a scene of slaughter— 
with human blood recently shed 
upon his hands and his clothes, 
blower beside the skeletons of 
Millighan and his dog, and re¬ 
lieved the heart of its heaving by 
shedding scalding tears. 

You were' a man,’ said Flower, 
staring wildly into tlie sockets which 
once eontaint'd Millighan’s bright 
eyes—‘ and you, poor dog, you were 
as clevcT and ns brave as he was. 
Better to die with one you loved than 
live without him. Dear Nettles !’ 

Flow<;r put his hand gently on the 
little dog’s skull; but did not dis- 
lurhthe position which, in the last 
moment, the dog had taken up on 
the breast of his master. 

‘What is this?’ cried Flower; 
‘liere 18 the ball—the IwU which 
flew from that carbine, and slopped 
the enrrenl of his lifeand inserting 
carefullv his lingers between the 
ribs of Millighnii’s skeleton, he took 
up. and held Iwlwe^n his forefinger 
and thumb, (he fatal and slightly 
battered pii'ce of lead. 

Flower was in the very act of 
nit ling the bullet into his pocket; 
mt something cheeked his hand ; 
some mysterious miwer seemed to 
whiinier, ‘ No’—and Flower nqilaeed 
the bullet with the same carts lest 
he should disturb'tlie hones, that he 
usetl w hen he removed it. 

^lillighan, when he fell, had in his 
jiockct a small silver flask, which 
contained spirits. (>n this the 
worms could not banquet, and there 
it was—blackened, but still perfect. 
‘Into tliis I will put his e|ntaph,’ 
said Flower. ‘ and some day or other 
when the.se btmes may be stumbled 
across, those who find them shall not 
suppose ho was some black fellowi 
So Flower wrote on a piece of 
paper with a pencil the following 
words: ‘ This man’s name was Mil¬ 
lighan ; he was kUled in a fair fight 
with one George Flower. The dog’s 
name was‘Nettles.* George Rower 
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mrote thtf hiiDMl^ Mjhandwzitmg 
i« well known.' 

Qrief, sa well u ardent apirits, 
haa Ita intoxicatmg properties ; and 
Flower, lost n^t of tne fact that 
the day waa anwixig to a dose. 
For fiul three hours he remained 
beside the skeleton—speculating as 
more educated philosophers hare 
done before him, upon matters which 
we have no inclination to itiscuss. 

When Flower left the skeletons of 
MUligluui and the dog it waa almost 
dark, and quite dark before he arrived 
at the Den. To find his way to 
Major Grimes’s was utterly im- 
possilile. In- the broad daylight it 
would bo far from an easy matter, 
for the trees which had been markt*d 
hail, in the course of nature, shed 
their bark several times since Flower 
was an iuliabitant of the den. Flower 
therefore was oompolled to stay in 
the lien all night; into the den he 
took Sheritf, and, in the absence 
of any other companion, * talked 
to the horse inoessantly. and asked 
the little ftniraol, several times, 
whether he would not rather die 
with him. Flower, as Netth*8 had 
done witli Milliglian, than lire with 
any other master ? 

At about twelve o'ldoek Flower 
became very hungry. He had not 
tasted fiw)d for eif^iteen hours. He 
hecame faint, and then ravenous, 
and would liavc given any siun of 
monev for even a biscuit and a gla.s8 
of wine. He made a fire (as the 
aborigines do, by rubbing two pieces 
of dry stick together till they ignite), 
and was sitting over it, thmking 
how he could satisfy the craving of 
hunger, when he suddenly got up, 
lighted a wax caivUe (there were 
several poiuids.of wax candles in the 
den), and searched about in the 
desperate hope that ‘ something to 
eat^ might be discovered. There 
was a hox of ihaearoni, which with 
his own hands Flower had token 
from the dray of Captain Kper; 
but it was rotti^ and full of weavek, 
and when he lumdled it, it became 
like ‘ seconds flour.’ He mixed this 
with water, kneaded, and was frying 
it, when he beard the pigeons comng 
in their cote, outside the den. 

That horrible impulse of our nature 
which always steak over us under si¬ 
milar circnmstances, now stole over 
Flower, and he was bent on taking 


the life of one of those orestnres 
whkh have been 'sanotified to our 
uses’—and he put down the fryhig- 
pan, ejaculating, ‘By Jove! agimlm 
pigeon " 

Flower went out stealthily from 
the den. put his band into the eote, 
and withdrew a plump bird. He 
brought it into the den with the in¬ 
tention of wringing its neck, but lo 
and behold! ho recognised * poor 
oM Moses,’ a pigeon so e1iri.stened 
by the women, and around the bird’s 
leg there was a gold ear-ring. 

‘ I w'ould not Imrt you or any of 
your numerous family for the whole 
world,’ said Flower, releasing the 
l>atriarch pigeon, which, strange to 
sav, seemed not afraid of George 
Ffower; for instead of flying away 
in terror, he partook of the macaroni 
pancake, diji^od liis beak into the 
water, and pouted about the table, 
in apparently on ecstasy-of satis¬ 
faction. 

The next morning, at daybreak, 
Flower saddled Shcrifr, and rode 
to Major Grimes’s. His absence 
liiui caused great alarm, and people 
had been despatched in all direc¬ 
tions to searcli for him, for the Major 
was fearful that Flower bad been 
‘lost in the bush.' 

The bushrangers were ‘ given up’ 
to the men who had assisted in their 
e^tnre, and Flower took leave of 
Major and Mrs. Grimes, after thank¬ 
ing them over and over again for 
not being angry with him for taking 
away from them ‘ the best hearted 
and prettiest girl that ever breathed.’ 

CSAPTKB XXXIV. 

Thr death of Robert^ and the 
two others who fell by liis side, and 
the capture of the remainder, was 
published in all the papers, (the 
Sydney Gazette, the Monitor, and 
the AuHtralian.) But Mrs. Flower 
and Fmily knew nothing of this; 
for Flower, previous^ to sotting ont 
upon his expedition, had ‘ stoppm his 
Buhscriplion,’ and had ^en orders 
to his servants that rio^^ewspaper 
was to he allowed in the house 
during his absence. It would be 
difficult to say which of the two 
welcomed Flower back the more 
h«vtily, Susan or Emily. 

• • • • 

‘Why ore you out of sorts. 
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Georg© P’ said Siwan, when Flower, 
after dinner, was sitting silently 
ov(>r the fire, smoking uis pipe; 
‘ you have been away for more than 
a month, and, now that you have 
come back, you wont speak a word.’ 

‘ Go to bed, Susey, dear,’ said 
George, with a kind look, which 
Susan understood. ‘ I want to have 
some conversation with Mrs. Uar- 
eourt.' 

Susan lighted her candle—bade 
George and Emily gootl night—and 
left the room. 

‘Now look here,’ said Flower, 

‘ there's no use in hesitating, I am 
going liojne to England, and moan 
to take Sup. Will you go w'itU us, 
or not P’ 

‘ Not BO long as that man lives.’ 

‘ He does not live: he is dead !’ 

Emily stood up. Her face be- 
eame very pah*; she tromhled, and 
said. ‘ Demi! Is Keginuld dondP’ 

Flower, olwi'rving her emotion, 
dropped his pipe, euught her in liis 
anus, and cursed himsidf for break¬ 
ing, HO abniptly, intelligence of a 
nature wliieli ho ought to have 
known would shock the feelings of 
a sensitive woman. 

A scene ensued—Susan w as called 
—and Emily conveyed to her room, 
in a state of insensibility. 

'riu* shock over, Eniify's mind ex¬ 
perienced a relief, when she reflected 
on llolwrts’s death. Her chief 
anxiety, of late, had been lest bo 
shoula perish by the hands of the 
public executioner. 

Emily now no longer objected to 
neeomjiatiying Flower and lus w ife to 
England, tliough she feared that her 
parents would never forgive her, or 
listen to rfhy of her entreaties. 

Flower sold his bank stock and 
houses, and llie proceeds were 
51,IX)0A With bills upon England 
for this amount, ho embarked on 
board the old Zndy Jane Qrey. 
The stern cabins were engaged, and 
Emily had one of them — and a 
good-sized cabin, in the fore part of 
the vessel, was secured for Sheriflf, 
whom Flo Ar could not leave behmd 
him. 

OlT Cape Horn the Zorfy Jane 
encountered very boisterous wea¬ 
ther, and Susan, who was in delicate 
health, became seriously ill. Emily, 
who had of late gained strength and 
spirits, watehedher with much care 


and tenderness, and thus repaid a 
portion of the obligations she was 
\inder to Susan and tier husband. 

But, alas ! neither the skill of the 
surgeon, nor the attentions of Emily 
and of George, could hold in iU 
mansion the fleeting breath of Susan 
Flower. She died, in the anna of h'er 
manly husband, and was conmiitted 
to the troubled deep.on the following 
afternoon. 

For several days after the death 
of his wife. Flow er never uttered a 
single word, or shed a single tear— 
nor could ho be prevailccl upon to 
take fcKxl. His elieek-bonea began 
to protrude, and benrath his eyes 
came ilark lines, and his face was as 
pale as that of a corpse. He sat down 
uj)on a chest, in his cabin, luid there 
remained, in a perfect lethargy of 
woe. 

Emily became alarmed, and did all 
in her power to rouse her protector, 
and console liipi. She who had re¬ 
cently been a.s luipless us an infant, 
W'as now as active and intelligent us 
an experienced nurse ; while he who 
liad lately been os strong os a young 
lion, was nerveless and ehUdwh, in 
his overwhehuing ufliietion. 

OhK^aptain Dent, thi.s voyage, had 
his w ife on board. She was a mo¬ 
therly lady, who hml seen much 
sorrow in her day, arising from do¬ 
mestic bereavomenl, and she hinted 
to Emily that if Flower could be 
moved to tears, his present mood 
w'oiUd speedily disappear. Emily 
acted on this hint—twk Mrs. Dent 
into P'lowor’s cabin—and began to 
tell Mrs. Dent, in Flower’s prcseiiee, 
of all Susan'.s good qualities : how 
kind and gentle was Susan, and how 
bcautiftil and good-natured. 

At first Flower did not heed 
Emily’s discourse. There he sat, 
gazing on the floor, and wearing 
that peculiar vacant Iqok w'hich had 
overspread his countenance since 
Susan’s death. But, at length, his ear 
drank in a few of Emily’s words, and 
be regarded her intenuy. 

Emily pursued the strain, and, cro 
long. ‘ the flood gushed forth' from 
that overcharged brain, and Flower 
wait aroused to consciousness. 


Chaptkb XXXV. 

Afteb a pa.«iaage of four months, 
the Xody Jane Oreif sighted the 
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lizard light, and next morning the 
land waa clearly Tiaible. Flower 
and Emily were gazii^ on it firom 
the poop, and experiencing those 
emotions common to all who have 
been for any lengtli of time absent 
from their country. 

‘ Wlierc do you intend oping when 
we land. George P' Emil^^oquir^. 

‘To Orford HtiU,' was the reply. 

Emily shuddered, and remained 
silent for a few minutes. 

• But I ennnot go there,’ said she, 

‘ until I have written to ray father 
and mother.’ 

‘No.’ said Flower ; ‘ but you can 
go with mo to a road-side inn that 
stands near Yewbriiy Bridge—or 
that used to stand there in my day 
—and tliere you can remain until I 
have seen your father, aud heard 
what he has got to say.’ 

‘ And will you .see him P' she in¬ 
quired. 

‘Of course, I will’’ saidsFlowcr. 
* T wonder if he w ill remembfr me. 
He used to be very fond of me 
when 1 was a little fellow, and al¬ 
ways took a great interest in my 
welfare. Wliat awful (hanges wo 
shall iind in the neighbourhood! 
Prepare your mind for that, Mrs. 

(Flower, sinecBoherts’s death, 
never breathed any name when ad¬ 
dressing Emily.) 

* 1 am prepared for all,’ said the 
unhapijy lady. ' I am oven pre¬ 
pared for the refiwal of my father 
and mother to receive me under 
tlieir roof. I am prepared to lead a 
life in England (juitc as unliappy 
and as c}ie<!rleB8 as was that in New 
Soutli Wales.' 


Chapjeb XXXVI. 

At Gravesend Flower and Emily 
disembarked—and Sherifif, the first 
Australian hotse that ever rounded 
Cape Horn. Sherifl’ was very stiff 
on landing, though in exeellent con¬ 
dition: and he created no small 
amount of curiosity with those 

E resent; for Flower had brought 
ome the identical saddle that 
Sheriff always wore on great eape- 
ditions, and it was now upon the 
little horse's back. It was not a 
pig’s skin, but nVado out of the 
hide of a calf. Its flws were not 
padded, but flush, stirrup- 

leathers were as black as ink, uid 
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very thin, though strong» the irons 
that were attached to them were so 
small, that the toe only of a man’s 
boot could get inside them. There 
was a sheep's skin spread boliind 
the saddle, and fastened under the 
crupper. On this reposed sundry 
pairs of handcuffs, aud a small chain. 
The bridle, too, w'as rather quaint; 
the head-piece was that of a g^- 
horso, witli the blinkers out off; 
and the hit, a racing snafili'. as light 
(to use Flow'er’s w v)rdH) as a feather. 

But if the horse and liLs trappings 
attracted attention, so did also hia 
master. 

Riches liad not worked any 
change in eitlier Flower's senti¬ 
ments or dress. He still wore the 
uniform fust iaii shooting-coat and fus¬ 
tian trowsera (wjishedwhite),and the 
blue (‘loth waistcoat; boots, litecd 
up the frout, and a eabbag«’-frue 
hat, willi a black ribbon; while 
around ids neck was a blue silk 
handkerchief, tied in a sailor’s knot. 

Flow ('r liad become not only very 
‘ colonial’ in outward appearance ; 
but in parlance he W'as pi'culiarly so. 
Ho had mixed a good deal with the 
blocks during Ids stay abroad; and in 
the colony, where the aboriginal 
language, if it be not thoroughly 
unclerstood by the European, never¬ 
theless contributes sundry words 
and phrases which became current, 
it was all very well to use occasion¬ 
ally a little of it; but in England it 
was otherw’isc; and therefore, when 
Flower told a groom to give Sheriff 
some ‘ patter,’Tift was driven to ex¬ 
plain that ‘patter’ did not mean a 
thrashing, but ‘grub.’ So, also, 
when he used the worit ‘ narang’ 
(small), but ‘ bidgee’ (good), the 
groom did not quite comOTchend the 
gentleman’s praise of his horse; 
which inducofl Flower to say— 

‘ You stare at mo as if I bad just 
comefrom some outlandish country!’ 

Alarge c^irri^e and post-hors<M 
W'cre hired, and Emily and her boxes 
put iusido. Flower took his scat in 
the rumble. They had only a jour¬ 
ney of twenty miles before them. 

When they neared the spot where 
they had been lK>m. how strangely 
did the heart of each palpitate. 

And now, every house, every 
tree, every lane, became familiar to 
Flower's eye. And—^yes, there waa 
the bridge! Yewbraybridge! 

T T 
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There was tlie spot flhcre the 
youiijf Squire fell—and there was 
the little road-aide inn, wlutlier 
Gcurfre Flower, on tliat morning— 
now twenty years ago—ran, and 
boanU'd of liarinc done the deed! 

‘ Stop !’ cried Flower. ‘ Pull up 
here!’ 

Flower descended, and took Emily 
from the carriage into the inn. 
She w'as greatly agitated, and very 
ale; but Flow<‘r bade her take 
cart, make hcrKelf comfortable, and 
not talk to any of the people of the 
house. 

The laTtdlady did not recog¬ 
nise Flower; but ho knew her. 
She was n young nuiiiamed girl 
when ho left that jmrt of the world. 
She was now the luotlicr of eight or 
nine ciiildreu. lie longed to make 
himself know n to the landlady ; but 
ho eoiil rived to luaetor hi.s meliiin- 
tioii, and letl the inn, on foot. Ho 
W'cnt to the lodge « here his family 
used to live. All were gone! 

Flovvci’ paused for a few minutes. 

‘ Ah ! that’s where 1 .shall get tho 
most infonuntion in tho shortest 
Bjiaeo of time!’ said Flower to him¬ 
self ; and ho bent his steps to tho 
clmrch-jard, wiiorom he had often 
placed as a boy. mid whore ho Iiad 
nr.st learnt to rejul. 

Yes; there was told the tnlo. His 
motlu'rw as sloepingbeside lliat sister 
whom he bo dearly lovt>d. But 
of his father, who always treated 
him and hi.s sister w ith so inneh 
severity, there was no reeord. Ho 
knelt beside the gravi', and jilaeed 
his heml on tlie stone vvliieh 
marked tho spot whore lay the 
dear aslu'ir of his kindreei: and he 
phn ked some daisies, and jilaeed 
them on the stone. He thou strolled 
about the yard, and saw tlio graves 
of many whom he liad left in the 
bloom of life—many a brave lad, 
and niiuiy a bonnto girl, with w liom 
he was acquainted. And inside the 
chureh he then moved, to see what 
inroads death had made amongst 
the gentry. Yes; tho gentry' had 
suffered as much as the jx’asantry. 
Lord '\^'aldaiie’8 moiumu'iital shib 
■wa.s there, and those of inimy other 
great folks whom he remembered. 
And there was cut upon a piece of 
white marble these words : ‘ In me¬ 
mory of Emily, relict gf Edward 
Orford, Esq., of Orford HalL* 


* Then Ae is not dead,’ said Slower, 
—'ho is still living. I am sorry 
for Mrs. Orford; but—why I know 
not—she never liked iu/ 

It was now evening, and Flower 
walked to Orford Hall, w’hieh stood 
about tliree quarters of a mile dis¬ 
tant from Bie church. He inquired 
at ihe lodjro if Mr. Orford were at 
borne, and was answeretl—‘Yes.’ 
He entered the house, and e.vpressed 
t<j the footman a wish to see tho 
master. 

‘ What name P’ 

‘ Well, I don’t sec the necessity of 
giving my name,’said Flower. ‘Tell 
Mr. Orford that a person lias eonio 
to give him some information. Mr. 
Orford is a magistrate. J lieheveP’ 

‘ Yes,’ 

‘Tin'll go, and tell Iiim wliat I 
have told you.’ 

Tlie fooUuaii called to another 
footman, and saying, loud enough for 
Flow er *o heai*'—' Keep this gciitle- 
inan e,om|ian}' until T enmo biu’k,’— 
he went into the library to deliver 
the message. 

After an ahscnco of a few minutes, 
the foot man returned, and said— 
‘ W'alk this way ;’ and he eoudueted 
Flower to Mr. Orfoid’s pre.»ence. 

Mr. Orford land grown very' old, 
infinn. andinitable. IVhen blower 
was aniiouneed lie was reading tho 
Bible. 

‘ W'ell, Sir, and w bat may' be y'our 
business.’'’ lie jLsked. 

* Jt i.s priva{(‘ bu.sijie.s."i. Sir.’ 

‘ Slim the d(H>i', and go,’ said Mr. 
Orford to the footman. 

‘ You do not remember me. Sir,’ 
said Flower, wben they were alone. 

‘ Sir; who fire y on P’ 

‘ ll is more than twenty years 
ago since we met, Sirt’ 

‘ Well, that may be. But who 
are you? AYlnit do you wantP 
is your busiuesjp’ 

‘ Sir, you knew not only me, but 
evervbody' belongmg to me.’ 

Mr. Orford put ou lii.s spectacleg 
and surveyed the intrudi'r. He 
rose from his chair, w ith the assist- 
anceorhishands,approached Flower, 
who was still Btainmig, hat in liand, 
andpecred into his eyes. 

‘Good Heaven!’ ejaculated the old 
man. placing his hands upon Flower’s 
shoulders. ‘ My boy! Is it you, 
George?’ and he clung to Flower, 
and dutdhed him by the elbows. 
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* You remember mo now. Sir P* 

* Bemeinbor youP Forgiro mo 
for Bpeokiim barahly to you, my 
poor boy. flow oftenlbiTe f^thoughi 
of you.oflato—longed for you to bo 
bore with me, to talk to me—and 
read to me. A\Tjy did you not 
write to me P’ and Ine old man sbed 
tears wliicb frll upon the riifra of 
Flower’s shooting coat; and Flower, 
too, Tn ept and loved the old man for 
his Avann greeting. 

‘You will stay with mo P’ sjiid 
Mr. ()rford. ‘ Y'ou w ill never leave 
me, George ? 1 am all alono here, 
with no one but these servants 
about me. Sit down, and tell me 
all lliat lias happened to you.’ 

Flow or obeyed 31 r. Oid’ord. He 
told him i>f lus career in the eolony, 
and of his eircum.stauees—that he 
had I’eturneil Avitli 50,(KK)/., and 
nuire, and how he made it. Hut 
Flower did not touch upon Emily. 

‘ I AA’isli I eould tell j<)u some¬ 
thing.’ said tlie old man. 

‘ I)o so. Sir.’ 

‘ Not now ; to-night; when CA'Ciy 
one is in bed, f:i.st asleej).’ 

‘ Ami I w i.sli. Sir, I ••ouhl tell yo« 
something.’ 

‘ Ferliaps yon suspeet it—^know 

it P’ 

‘ What, Sir'P’ 

‘ Vly seeret.’ 

‘ No. Sir; f fitney not.’ 

‘ Tli(*n tell me is it you Avi.sh 
to sa\ 

I'lower A'll upon his knees, and 
said, ■ For God’s sake. Mr. Orl'urd, 
forgive your 07ily child.’ 

‘ 1 diA,’ cried the old man, raising 
him —‘ I do —I did lung ago, for it 
was 11 eriiue A\hicji will be pardoned 
in heaven.’ 

‘ Then xnitj' T bring her to you.® 
She i.s not far from yo^ at thi.s mo- 
xuent. I have protected her as 
ihougli she Bad been my own sister, 
or my own child.’ 

‘ Iler? Whop’ imiuired Mr. Or- 
ford, eagerly. 

‘ Your only ellild, Emily Orford, 
a wret<-hcd widow, who repents of 
her folly.’ 

* Are you road T said Mr. Otford, 

* or is this a dream P Emily lives P 
No—she is dead, |KK>r dear. She 
died, without a fnend to comp^e 
her limbs, and ber mother—* iTie 
old man faltered, and Ai ept afresh. 

‘ I have been the protector of 


Emily for several years past—up to 
this very hour.’ 

‘ How—^lior protector P Where P* 

‘ In New Soutli Woles. I have 
IxAen to her a brother, though she 
is of gentle blood, and I lun not.’ 

‘Emily lives? Wliere is she? 
Conduct me to my cluld. Order 
the carriage.’ 

' Ij(d me bring her here, Sir.’ 

‘ Then liasti'—haste,’ said the old 
tnan. ‘ What a strange world is 
this! To-night. George, you shall 
know the truth.’ 


CflArrER XXXAHT. 

Flower hastened in the carriage 
to llio road.si(lo inn. nliere be found 
Emily in sore distress. Slu- had 
gleaned that her motIier aa us num¬ 
bered with tlio deiul. So great was 
her grief, that the gliul tidings of 
her fatlu'r’s forgiveness did not 
stay her tears. 

As soim as Flower left Orford 
Hall, jSIr. Orford ordered the ser¬ 
vants not to come near hiin until 
they were called, so that Avhen Flower 
returned AA itii Kmily, there aaiwuoL 
a soul to be seen. 

Tlie pAsw peniti'iit aa m eondueUal 
to the Imrary, aridthere the meeting 
A\ilh her father took x>hu'e. 

She knelt to the old man, and 
AAitli ujiraised hands craved his 
lardon; and ho forg;ne her from 
lis lieart, and plaeerl his aged palms 
xipon her aeliing head, and blessed 
ber, and sanetilied tlie blessing with 
pious tt'ars. And Emily was oiico 
more under her own roof, and 
was installed the mis(re,s.s of that 
ancient aboile. Ami tllat night slio 
slcj)t in, or rather wandereil about 
the roam AA Inch froxn ehiMhood up 
to the unhajipy (bite of her error 
had been hers. 

And Emily heard from her father’s 
lips that J«‘r mother had, in her dying 
moments, forgiven her, and prayed 
for her salvation "In tho aaoiFI to 
come. 

And lliat night Hfr. Orford di¬ 
vulged to George the scen t to v> hich| 
in the morning, the old man had 
so mysteriously alluded. Ho told 
George that wdien he, Afr. Orford, 
was a very young man, he was 
iK'icked enough to engage the affee- 
iions of a young girl whom hia 
parents would not permit him to 
Y T 2 
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—that had he married her he 
Itave been disinherited;—^tliat 
the fruit of this connexion were 
two children, a })oy end a girl— 
that Lord Waldane's gaTnckec]>er, 
Edward Flower, had married the 
mother of these two children, re¬ 
ceiving with his wife a marriage 
portion of several Imndrcd pounds— 
that he, George Flower, wus the 
son, and Bessy, whose wrongs he 
had avenged, the daughter; and 
hence that remarkable likeness 
whicili not only ‘ Bessy’ but George 
Flower himself bore to Emily! 

A few inontliH passed away, and 
Flower began to feel ‘lonely and 
miserable.’ lie no longer cared for 
shooting and iishing. These sports 
had lost their chann with hinif 
Ho fancied that ho was looked 
upon with sii.si)icion by persons with 
whom bo nnnle acquaint once: and it 
bocumc tedious to him to explain to 
everybody who heard that lie was 
* an expiree,’ that he was ‘ not trans¬ 
ported for thieving, or anything 
mean or low, but for justiti.ablc 
murder.’ 

Flower engaged a passage for 
himself and Sheriff, and re-sought 
ihoscshorcsvi bereonln* had achieved 
80 much renow u, and w heredu* w as 
‘as well known us the Goiernor or 
the Chief Justice, and (juite as 
much respected by hom*st men and 
fMured by i-ogues.’ He kept up a 


[Deeemher, 

regular correspondence with Emily 
and her father, and frequently 
sent them Australian cimositioB 
and other presents, such as kan¬ 
garoos, emus, flying squirrels, 
parrots, and cockatoos, and in re¬ 
turn lie used to receive saddlery and 
cutlery, and other matters precious 
in Ais sight. 

Mr. (Irford died, and Emily suc¬ 
ceeded to his c.state. Some time 
aflorwards, she was sitting in the 
drawing-room, all alone, when a 
card w as put into her hand, 

‘ Sir Charles Everest.’ 

How Emily lilushed. Mlmt scenes, 
painful and other, did the sight^of 
that name recall I 

Sir Charles took Emily’s hand, 
and said to her, ‘ 1 will not rc- 
lcn.se tins till von promise to bo 
mine. J have never ceased to love 
you, Fhiiily, dcare.st, and I never 
shall cease to do so.’ 

Emily* held down her head, and 
gave no reply—hut she suft’ered him 
to retain her hand in his, and play 
with its small fingers. Presently, 
he raised it to his lips, and kissed 
it ferveiillv. She accepted Ids pro¬ 
posal on the eonditiou that he would 
ncv(‘T remind hci or allude to the 
dark past. After a few weeks 
Emily liecamc Kady Everest. 

And the evening of her life was 
tranquil and happy. 



THE INTEBNAL BESOITBCES OF TTOKEY. 


the present time, when so 
mucli interest is excited hy the 
contest between Bussia and Turkey, 
a brief summary of the internal re¬ 
sources of the latter state may not 
be found uninteresting. 

One of the distinguishing features 
of the administrative system of mo¬ 
dem Europe is the regular jirepara- 
tion and ^ publication of accurate 
statistical information on the inter¬ 
nal condition of the various States, 
In this kind of infumiation (which, 
by the way. is often most delusive 
wben seoniingly most perfect) Ori¬ 
ental Governments are, for the 
most pwt, deficient. Even in Eu¬ 
rope i t is only of recent introduction; 
and, in the State which especial^ 
ims at the conquest of Tnrkey, it 


is either altogether withheld from 
the w orld at largt', or rendered sub- 
sidiarj' by the Government to pur¬ 
poses of mystification tsnd misrepre¬ 
sentation. Of one thing wo may 
rest assure4| that whatever statisti¬ 
cal information on Turkey may bo 
derived from that county will err 
rather on the side of omission, and 
that the Turkish Government is 
guiltless of that gigantic imposture 
which was first used for political 
purposes by Napoleon the elder, 
andfwhich has since been systema- 
tiaed by the Russian Government. 
The detrsetors of Turkey have 
made a skilful use of this politico- 
statistic vacuum. The simple jrw®- 
pres»io veri has been enough, wiUi- 
out more than a very dight and 
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occasional use of the fuffffntio 
TcU the world that Prance or Bel¬ 
gium is in n state of decay, and forth 
come the statistics to prove the con¬ 
trary ; in fact, no one dares hazard 
such a statement, bcoause the refu¬ 
tation is ready to the hand. But 
tell the world—at least the English 
world—the same thing with regard 
to Turkey, and the mc'reabsence of 
positive statistical information at 
once endorses the imputation, and 
helps it to pass current. Fortu¬ 
nately, however, the materials do 
exist for an approximation to a true 
estimate of tne real condition of 
Turkey; and the eclat attending the 
bold stand made by Omer Pusha on 
the Danube may obtain for a few 
words on the subject a hearing which 
might have been sought in vain 
a few weeks ago. 

Those who write in this eoiintry^ for 
the pur|)osc of proving that Turkey 
is in a state of utter degay, rely 
for the reception of their statements 
on a species of taeit comnarison with 
European States, which uaturallv 
takes place in the reatler’s mind. 
Half the difTiculty of proof is thus 
got over. But ii wc would wish to 
arrive at a just and correct conclu¬ 
sion, we must either avoid such 
comparison, or reflect tluit the great 
bulk of the population of the Otto¬ 
man Empire is essentially Oriental; 
there being about twenty millions 
and a half of Mahometans to some- 
tliing less than fifteen millions of 
Greeks and otlu'rs jprofessing creeds 
foreign to that of the empire. Wc 
must also bear in mind that tho 
more recent Sultans have been en¬ 
gaged in adopting Euront>au forms 
of administration,* and tnat as yet 
these change have not resulted in 
the perfecting of the new system. 
Obviously, therefore, it is as disad¬ 
vantageous *o the Turks to have 
their semi-European development 
compared with the greater perfec¬ 
tion attained by England or France, 
aa it would bo altogether to ignore 
their existence in the politico-eco¬ 
nomic world, on the ground of their 
being Orientals. Left to produce 
its own natnrai effect, the Ottoman 
Empire would stand forth a gi^d 
fact, imposing to the imagination: 
tried by the standard of the so-called 
civilization of Europe, it appears 
neither good Eastern nor good 


Western, but prominency displays 
all the evils inherent in tlw po¬ 
litical systems of both Continents. 
On the other band, it is quite 
fair to compare reformed Turkey, 
not with States that have at¬ 
tained to the pitch of civilization 
enjoyed by Franco and England, 
but with those on her frontiers in 
Europe and Asia, in whom' interests 
her demerits are chiefly pr«H‘laimed. 
DifHeult as it is to ascertain the 
truth withrespcci fo the ocIubI con¬ 
dition of the ItuNsian serfs, no 
candid iucpiiror will fail to see tliat 
tho class m Turkey corresponding 
with those in the social scale are, at 
least, no worse off’; and if, in Turkey, 
it bo an evil that tho dependencies 
^f tho empire, and the various pro¬ 
vincial government^ are adminis¬ 
tered by extortionate ofliceTB, surely 
that delegation of power is no worse 
than the centralization prevailing in 
the Bussian Empire, which, with 
the universal corruption of oflicioJs, 
the venality of the judgment-seat, 
ami the ahject state of the lower 
ehusses, renders the attainment of 
justice almost an impossibility. We 
are told, too, of tne disorganized 
state of the Turkiali Monarchy, 
conipaed, us it ia, of so many na¬ 
tions amalgamated as one nation, 
and insubonliiiate to tho sovereign 
authority of the Sultan, litissia, it 
is true, is not exjioBcd to this par¬ 
ticular evil; but look at Austria. 
The detractors of Turkey are accus¬ 
tomed to iwint to the solitary in¬ 
stance of tlie threatened subdivision 
of the Ottoman Powiw by Mehcraei 
Ali. That would, at least, have been 
but the sulistitution of monarch 
for another, oci’ording to the custom 
of the East. Turn to Austria. 
What was the condition of A ustoria 
five years ^o F Has anything 
happened to Turkey, within tne last 
century, at all approaching, in evi¬ 
dence of deciw, to the Hungarian 
insurrection, the l^^alian rising, the 
threatened destruction of the ciroital 
by the Hungarian army, the mght 
of the Emperor, and the procla¬ 
mation of a Republic P Is not, 
the whole of the vast Austrian Em¬ 
pire only a congeries of States imd 
races, often antagonistic to eaidi 
other, and always in repulsion to¬ 
wards the central (and to them fhe 
foreign) German governing ? 
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In no ono of the srulqVct States of 
Turlfev does there exist the hatred 
towards the Ottoman that is borne 
by- the Hangarians nad the Italians 
towards the Austrians. As for 
the rest of tlie empire, although 
the causes of irritation have been, 
for the time, skinned over, the 
sources must be deep lliat could 
have producf'd the Bccnes which, 
from 184.S forward, agitated with 
ono common instinct of ndjcllion 
Moravia, Bohemia, Lombardy, Ve¬ 
nice, and nearly every other eonsti- 
tnent State of Uie Austrian do- 


for the wants of the population, and 
leaves a considerable quantity of pro¬ 
duce for exportation. The Turtirfi 
peasantry are charged with an imo- 
rant obstinacy in refusing to adopt 
European scientific improveuicnta. 
Tliis IS no doubt true, especially as 
by the vast majority they have ne^'er 
beeK. heard of. Go into the southern 

i iarts of Belgium, or into provincial 
.'Vance, and you will find a less par¬ 
donable ignorance, and quite os ob¬ 
stinate a refusal on the jiart of the 
pleasantry to depiart from the ways 
of tiieir fathers. Of the ■ aetnai 


minions. One liundrcdlh part of 
the chronic animosity to Austrian 
rule existing among tiuxsc States, if 
manifested in Bulgarin, Wallaehia, 
Moldavia. Bosnia, Syria, or any of* 
the Tiiu]titiidiii 0 iH members of tin' 
Turkish Enijiiri', would have fur¬ 
nished (he abettors of aggressive de¬ 
signs with a theme for n dismember¬ 
ment policy enough to carry con¬ 
viction with the Engli.sb peojilc, 
who seem to be losing the faculty of 
tliinliiiig for tliemselros, ns well as 
(hat sense of justice, which com¬ 
mands (hat bolh sidi'S of a question 
shall be examiued before a judgment 
be formi'd. 

Ill endeavouring an'ivj||nt n 
eorreet estimate of the posit iot and 
rosoiireos of Turkey, wc mu.st 
steadily keep in vit‘w the fact that 
overytliing is systematieally said 
against her, and little in her 
favour, and also the natural disposi¬ 
tion of Englishmen to hold in con¬ 
tempt nil tlint falls short of tlioir 
ow n standard of excellence. 

Agrieulture is of txiurse Uic basis 
of a nation’^strength, and in ngri- 
eulture Turkey is stated t o be grossly 
d<*fi<-ient. To arrive at any clear 
perception of the truth wo must use 
an Oriental, not an European stan¬ 
dard. All Orientals are more or less 
dLsinelined to the cultivation of the 
soil, partly because its natural fecun¬ 
dity rt'udera mai\pal labour less ne¬ 
cessary than in twld climates; pardy 
because the wants of an Onentu 
are more easily satisfied than those 
of the inliabitant of tlic w est. The 
soil of Turkey is singularly fhiitful, 
and it yiolds a vast variety of pro¬ 
ducts. VVEether more would Iw ex¬ 
tracted from it were it in die hands 
of the Kusflians is at least problema¬ 
tical As it is, it more thun suffioM 


ngrieultural j)roi.lucc (»f Turkey there 
are no ne<'urate accounts. Even in 


England we are reduced to some¬ 
thing very little better than guess 
work in order to arrive even at an 


approxiiuation to the real produc¬ 
tion ; and in Ireland matters are 
still worse. The natural fruitfulness 


of the soil cxi-epb'd, the Turkish 
agrieulluri.st laiamrs under every 
dl.sadvantage, of whicli the eliief are 
want of capital and w ant of know¬ 
ledge, Ho lives under a system of 
government unfavourable to t he do- 
velopmeiitof lus industrial energies, 
in BO far as they would tend to pro¬ 
spective cultivation He produces for 
lue present only. If he can satisfy 
the (lemands of the tax-galhi rer, 

t iroduee enough for Ins siibhistcnce, 
le is satisfied. His want of ea])ital 
places him in the hands of usukth, 
who really absorb the best fniits of 
liis labour. In these respocts. how¬ 
ever. he is not much worse oft’ than 


his fellow cultivator in many Chris¬ 
tian countries enjoying a good re- 
jmtation for agriculture—for in¬ 
stance, Ireland and Belgium. The 
state of the forme#* is notorious; in 
the latter, more espewally the 
south, the cultivation of the soil is 
lamentably impeded by the very 
causi's that operate soprejudieially in 
Turkey. Turkey, too, is in adesperate 
condition as to roads. Except in 
the near vicinity of the sea, and of 
tlie great jicrts, there arc no effec¬ 
tual means of communicatiou, so 
that even if tlie farmer had the 


necesDary capital, enterprise, and 
knowledge, he would not be able to 
find a market at any distance from 
his own home. Still, notwithstmd- 
ing these disadvantages, the i^pioal- 
ture of Turkey produces enoi:^ for 
the consomptioa of the five and 
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thirty millions of the populstion; 
and yet there are considerable ex¬ 
ports of various articles of prodnco 
which are not of prime nec-essity as 
food. Aniong these are tolmcco, of 
which there was ex^iortcd from the 
single port of Satnstxiin on. Uic Black 
Sea, in 1850, to the value of 17,(XXV. 
in British steam-vossols aloije — 
beans, lentils, yellow berries (value 
from SamstKini 4900/. in f851); fruit 
of variou.s kinds —^gall nuts, butter, 
caviar, nuts, |X)tatoes, honey, wheat, 
Indian corn, and a number of minor 
articles. 

Tbc cultivation of the silkworm 
forms a proinirumt braneh of in¬ 
dustry in connexion witli this part 
of the subject. The e.vnortatiou of 
silk proves a considerable item of 
Turkish njmiui'rce, iiltliough it is, 
of lat(> years, on the declim*. From 
the ))ort of Trohizond, alone, up- 
ward.s of H(>i(f) holes were exported 
in the year IS.il. Jn llic year 1850 
then* u('re ex]»(irted, front the port 
of Constantinoplc to (irenfBritain, 
in Britisli vi'ssols, 1848 bales, Hi93 
cases, and llt)7 ballots of silk; 
of wheat, 38,448 (pinrlers; of 
maize, 79,283 «|uarters ; of sheep’s 
wool, S13 lialcs; of goats’ wool, 
11.301 bales. To these must be 
^ded the oxport.s in vessels of 
^hcr nations, os w'ell as in those of 
Turkey. 

If we turn to Ep}’^pt, which is stxU 
a part of the dominions of the Otto¬ 
man Sultan, we dnd in the ex|)orts 
from Alexandria proofs of agricul¬ 
tural productiveness. Of raw cotton 
ihc total value exported from thence, 
in the year 1851, was 611,240/. The 
three countries to which the bulk of 
this cotton w as exported, are Great 
Britain, Austria, and France. Of 
the above value we ourselves took 
275,740/., Austria, 247,180/., and 
France, 8(h700/. Of flax the value 
ex^xirted, in the same year, was 
191,934/., of whicli 141,940/. was 
■hipped as for EAghind. Of wheat, 
in we same year, uiere wasoxported, 
in value, to Great Britain, (and 
Malta,) 535,949/. The total value 
of wheat, barley, maize, beai^, peas, 
lentils, and hipins, export^ from 
Alexandria, m wat year, was oonsi- 
derably over a million sterling. To 
these must be added gums, to the 
value of 348,434/. 

We are not pretending that 


Turkish agriculture is in a healthy 
condition. On the contrary, the 
universal testimony of travelusrs es. 
tablishes the fact, that, while the 
soil is fruitful to prodigal abundanooi 
the indolence aud ignorance of num 
lead to its neglci't. It is scarcely fair, 
however, towards Turkey, to ikilate 
her ease from that of other ('ountries, 
which have the beuf'lit of Kuropeaa 
science and civilization. Again wo 
suggest to the reader to compare 
her condition not with tint of Eng¬ 
land or France, but of otht'r coim- 
tries, not .so far atlvnticed. In the 
European tributary provinces of 
Turkey, tliere is a large pn)duelion 
and exportation; in Scrviii of swine, 
(of which tJie annual export amounts, 

^in value, to upwards of 2(K),(X)t)/.,) 
in Moldavia and Wallachin, whence 
are exported horses and cattle, in 
immonso (juantities ; and in Bosnia, 
whence .are exported cattle also. In 
the Kuro])can jnxivinces actually 
under the sway of Turkey, extending 
fi^mi the Adriatic to the Black Sea 
and the Sea of Marmora, th(' soil 
teems with the richest products-— 
with rice, toliucco, cotton, silk, and 
all vi’.rielios of fruits. When those 
arc expoiled it is chiefly through 
Saiouica, but the c.xport trade from 
thence has cleelineu. In 1817 the 
total (‘X^Rirta amounted to about 
8(X),l)(J(J/.. in 1851 they liad dimi¬ 
nished to little more Ilian onc-fourth. 
The foiTuer year, however, was one 
of groat abundance and activity. On 
the other hand, the imports to the 
provinces to.w’hich Solunica is the 
mlet, have st(‘udily ineroasod. Tba 
production in cereals of Asia Minor 
(population about lO.OOO.fXM)) is es¬ 
timated at aliout 8(X),(J(!(0,60() French 
kilogrammeM, and the value at about 
3,6(10,0()()/. sterl ing. If this result ia 
arrived at with tlicininimuinof labour 
and knowledge, w'e may conceive what 
would be the production under more 
fovourable circumstances. At present 
the cultivator is oppressed and uxu 
peded by every dbnceivablc oljstruo- 
tion to his industry. The Govem- 
moat, however, is in the way of ra- 
form, and, should it survive the 
storm rais^ by ihusia for the pur¬ 
pose of arresting its progiteM, wv 
nmy hope that as groat resuUs irSi. 
be produeed in ISirk^ as have 
arrived even in Christian vouatriles 
where a good has bemi adbetatuted 
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for a 'bad adminietnition. Model 
ichoolfl of ajfriculture have Iwen es- 
tablia]j<‘d, wjicrc the theory of Hcion* 
tific ciiltivation is taught, and im¬ 
mense experimental farms, con- 
dneted by eompetent persons, have 
been formed in various parts of the 
country, for the purpose of affording 
the peasantry, and oxdtivators gene¬ 
rally, practical examples of the appli¬ 
cation of those theories. There is 
also a large a^icultural colony on 
the Asiatic siclt! of the Bosphorus. 
From the journalists and book¬ 
makers, whose allotted task it is to 
represent Turkey as incurably lost, 
not one word is ever heard of these 
cflbrts of the Government, vigorous 
and systematic, to 8])read a know¬ 
ledge of agriculture among the 
people. Let us ajmly our principle 
of comparison evcnliere. Notwith¬ 
standing the famine and the exodus, 
is the agriculture of Ireland yet 
resetK'd from barbarism H Tloiv long 
is it since scientific agriculture be¬ 
came the fashion in England P Jn 
Btdgium, which used to be the 
(kitchen) garden of Europe, and 
w'hoHc people were siip])OHe(l to have 
perfected tne art of cultivation, Iho 
verj’ same means of imjnirting know¬ 
ledge which n e have described as 
being eniploy<’d in Turkey, aro 
now' made use of by the Government, 
It is remarkable, too, that the 
Belgian Government, one of the 
most enlightened and beneficent 
in Europe, was anticipated in this 

g reat work two or three years 
y the Go> ernment of Turkey, 
Tlie radical err(tr, t>r fallacy, of all 
Tciwoners on the condition of the 
Turkish peasant, consists in thec'om- 
parison tacitly' instituted between 
nis condition and that of the iiioro 
artificially trained native of the 
•western countries. That man is rich 
•» ho possesses as much as ho desires: 
the -Hants of the Turkish peasant 
are so few and so Bim]>le, that even 
the languid and imperfeot culti¬ 
vation he besto'^ on die soil 
is enough to meet them. The 
favouring eliinato enables him to 
content himself with the simplest 
and most primitive of domiciles— 
sometimes a tent suffices—while the 
produce of his fields and his flocks 
mmishes him with all he requires for 
his food and clothing, and somediing 
to exchange foehis almost sole 


luxuries, his coffee and his tobacco. 
Why sliould we reproach him be¬ 
cause he accepts life and enjoys it 
as best he may, happily ignorant of 
that feverish passion for gain 
which consumes the energies and 
poisons the existence of the natives 
of the WestP The Government of 
Tui^jey is now alive to the necessity 
for mandiing with the progress of 
civilization*; to the ■want of in¬ 
ternal communication; to the sen¬ 
sible though remote competition of 
western nations in every branch of 
production wherein the Turks once 
excelled. Already efforts are being 
made to put the finances of the 
eountry on sneli a footing ns will 
permit the necessary exjKuidihire: 
inueh is accomplished; and more 
■Hill follow, if tli(> war forced on 
Turkey by Bussia, seemingly w ilh 
the object of repressing her na.seont 
energies, does not impede the pa¬ 
triotic dcsjgns of tbo Sultan and nis 
advisers. 

Ihirkish mechanical industry has 
shared tlie fate of all normal or 
manual proce.sses of manufacture. 
In most of the western countries, the 
word ‘ manufacture’ is a palpable 
misnomer: in Turkey, witli some 
exeeptious. it can still be applied to 
industry. The capital and tn|B 
eMnery of England, and the min^r 
manufacturing states — Prussia, 
France, Belgium, &c.—have dis¬ 
tanced all eoiiipetition. by producing 
articles which come within the means 
of the million, and at the same time 
diminish the demand for the finer 
and more beautiful fabrics whiej^ 
formerly attested the taste and in¬ 
genuity of individual artificers. 
Here, again, false wleas have been 
suggested with regard <to Turkey. 
Time was, when she had manufac- 
lurt's of arms, of velvet, of silk stuffs, 
of leather, of rich cloths, of jewel¬ 
lery, of gold thread. Ac., Ac., which 
were famous all over the world, and 
for which the wealthy paid high 
prices. But the capital and ma¬ 
chinery of the West live made fatal 
inroads on all this valuable industry. 
They l^ve created new tastes and 
habits in dress, which again they 
have provided for in productions so 
cheap that the native makers could 
not compete with them. The four 
millions sterling of British manufac¬ 
tures, to say nothing of those of 
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other^ countries, annually entering 
Turkish ports, eirolaina the altered 
condition of Turkish industry far 
better than any theories of nuw, 
or hjpotheses of ineritsblo decay. 
The Turkish Goremmont has lone 
been alive to the danf^er, and 
has made convulsive and expen* 
sive but fruitless efforts to arreit 
the progress of this competition. 
How P By imposing pronibitory 
imtwrt duties ? No; that barbarism 
it tins left to the Christian nations 
of the nortli and west. How, thenP 
By the very expedients adopted by 
some of those Christian nations 
themselves within the last few years, 
in order to stimfilate their suitjects 
to a struggle with England in the 
modern modes of manufacture. The 
Sultan and his advisers attempted 
themselves to establish factories and 
founderies, but they diseovered that 
the European mannfaidurer could 
deliver the article in Oonstantinople 
at a lower price than the Govern¬ 
ment could manufacture it at oh the 
spot. Still, as the movement Ls in its 
infancy, it is impossible to say wliat 
may not be done in time, should 
extraneous causes permanently raise 
the price of labour in the Western 
States, and shouhl tranquillity 
eag,le the Turkish Govemmqpt to 
develop its new plans for the re¬ 
integration and re-organization of 
the finances of the country. The 
contemporaneous stimulus to a^- 
culturc, should it succeed, will bring 
about a solution of present dilBcul- 
ticH more in accordance with the 
lawi of political economy, inasmuch 
as it will enable the Turks to ex¬ 
change their natural productions for 
the manufactures of the West. As 
it is, we woidd only caution the 
reader against the assumption that 
the decline of Turkish manufac¬ 
turing industsy is any more con¬ 
clusive proof of a decay of^ race, 
than is afforded by the reduced con¬ 
dition of those classes of the popu¬ 
lation in western countries, whose 
subsistence was derived from manu¬ 
facture in tbe strict sense of the 
term, and who have been to a ^n- 
siderable extent ‘starved out* by 
the rapid progress of machinery. ‘ 
The English hand4oom weaver, and 
the Flemish tisserand, are not rited 
u examples of decay in either 
ooontty, yet tiiey ore in a con¬ 


siderably worse jxjsition than the 
manufacturer of Bagdad or Aleppo, 
or any other of tnoso numerous 
cities wliich once swarmed with 
the industrious artificers of the 
East. 

The commerce of Turkey i.s in a 
'"better condition than its industry. 
Taking the imports and the exports 
together, it may bo estimated at 
somewhat under twenty millions 
sterling per annum, exclnsivo of 
about one million for the eommeree 
with the European tributary pro¬ 
vinces, and of about five millions 
and a quarter, the commerce of 
Egypt, as shown in the exports and 
imports of Alexandria, those to and 
from Turkish iiorts not being in¬ 
cluded in the calcnlation. The trade 
iK'tweeii Turkey and England has 
increased to an extraordinary ex¬ 
tent, from about half a million (of 
imports) in 1827, to upwards of four 
millions in 1852. It should he ob- 
ser\’ed, however, that not much more 
than half these English imports aro 
consumed in Turkey, the rc*nminder 

i iassing by way of Trchizorul t/O 
Persia. Turkey receives chiefly our 
cotton manufactures, linen manu¬ 
factures, hardware, iron, coal, and 
colonial produce. Our chief im¬ 
ports from. Turkey arc flax, raw 
silk, grain of various kinds, opium, 
&c. France is not in so favourable 
a jiosition as regards her commerce 
with Turkey; the gross total of 
imports into Turkey from France 
being about a million, while the ex¬ 
ports of Turkey to France exceed two 
millions, llic tofal commerce of Tur- 
key with Eussia (exports and im- 

f iorts) is somewhat more riian a mil. 
ion and a half sterling, me balance 
of exports and inqKirts being slightly 
in favour of Eiissia; w'itb Austria, 
nearly three millions sterling; 
with Holland and Belgium alxmt 
360,000/.; with Persia about one 
million; - with Sw'itzerland, the 
United States, and other countries, 
about a million ana a half. Thi-se 
are all more or less on the increase, 
and do not include the commerce 
of Egypt by way of Alexandria. 
The navigation of Turkey, W'hich is 
chiefly carried on by foreigners, is 
on the increase; hut the mostjre- 
markable evidence of progress is to 
be found in the rapid and vast ex¬ 
tension of steam navigation for 
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mercantilo parposes. Between 1841 
and 1819 the number of these 
steamers entering Constantinople 
had Irimased from 274 to 48(5. 
llioro is, as our readers are aware, 
a direct and constant communica¬ 
tion by firat-claHR steamers lartween 
Southampton and Constantinople, 
and recently there has Iwen es¬ 
tablished a similar lino from Liircr- 
pool. Tlie communication hetwenn 
the capital and the main parts of the 
empire, in the Levant, the Arehi- 
pelago, and the Black Sea, is singu¬ 
larly wcU-organizc'd and regular. 
As wo are not writing a full dc- 
acriptiou of the Ottoman JCmpire, 
but only putting fiuili a few facts ns 
materials for forming a correct 
opinion as to its resources, it is not 
necessary Ixeri; to enter into details 
of the internal organization of the 
Turkish administration; Init wemay 
touch the subject n ith this general 
remark, tliat tin* great majority of 
recent repri'sentations are oue-.sLded, 
and do not sullicieiit ly ronsider the 
eounteraeting argument derived 
frf)m tint essential Orientalism of 
the people. 

Oi the militarj’’ resources of 
Tui’kcy it is the less necessary to 
speak in detail, because Uiey have 
OI late been the subject of so much 
explanation and discussion. The 
oraiuarj" active force of the empiro 
if) about 1 lf1,(KH) men; the reserve 
of equal number. These, with the 
irregular force of fil.otx), and tho 
contingents of 110,(SKk make up a 
total force of nearly StXktKKt men. 
These numbers, however, were es¬ 
timated in tho year 1860. and they 
inadequately represtmt the forces 
which have been brought into tho 
field by Turkey, to resist Uussiau 
aggrtwlon. All tho troops in the 
service of Turkey are. according 
to report, w'ell fra, well paid, and 
in an ciiecdivo condition. As to the 
navy, opinions ore less unauimous. 
In 1850, tlie Turkish navy numbered 
74 ships of all sizes, with 4000 guns, 
and manned by 25.(XK) men. Since 
that date, this nranehof tlie Turkish 
force has been much increased ; and, 
ats in the case of the army, the men 
arc said to be welt cared for and well 
paid, according to Oriental notions. 

The financial system of Tuikey, 
from being brought more directly m 
eontact than any other jArt of tho 


machinery with the methods adopted 
in the west, appears by oompanson 
to be in a baroarous state. On a 
closer examination, we find a dirrat 
resemblance in the items of taxation 
and revenue ; but a rude fiscal svs- 
tem is combined with what in this 
country would be descrilH'd as 
li^seral legislation. Oar details are 
taken from the budget of 1S50, 
as commentc'd upon by a French 
traveller who piiblishivi the re¬ 
sults of his observations, together 
with some interesting statements 
on Turkey, in one of tlie Paris newa- 

} )apcr.s, (luring and 8ubs('quent to 
lis sojourn in the country. Tho 
total Stale cxpi'udittire of Turkey is 
7;i8 ,piaslres, tlie total re¬ 
venue 731,<)(KMH)(). Tho latter is 
composed of tenths, 22<t,<K)(),0(X) 
piastre.^; virgu, or income-tax, 
2(KM>d<MHX); taxes on noii-Mu.ssul- 
nmn subjoets, 4O,(Kl*k()0t); customs 
duties, indirect taxes, 

ISOjtXtd.iHXt. The expenditure com¬ 
prises the ordinarj' items of army, 
uaiy, civil scnice, and civil list, 
w ith the amounts of which we need 
not trouble the readtT ; and also an 
item of 12,500.(KX) for the mainte¬ 
nance of what is called llu! adminis¬ 
tration of ‘ Vakoufs.' It i.s in this 
direejjion, ns w'cll as in the refgnn 
of the coinage, that the regenera- 
ti<ni or restoration of the Turkish 
financial system may bo expected. 
The ailniinistration of the vakoufs is 
tho holder of thrt'e-fourths of the 
landed property of Turkey, w'hich 
at a period when tlie laws were 
powerless for protection, was pon- 
siguod by tlie owners to its care, at 
being sacred. Under its manage¬ 
ment. this property yields but 
20,C100,{X)0 piastres jwr annum; yet 
the State pay? the 12,500,000 
above-mentioned for the mainte¬ 
nance of mosques and charitable 
institutions. A partial parallel to 
this e«yil may bo touod in the mal¬ 
administration of ohuridi and 
cathedral property in this county. 
The vakouf pays a rent to too 
owner, but tlu^ rent is calculated 
on ^he nominal coin, as it stood in 
former days, not at its present value. 
The scheme of the new statesmen of 
Turkey is to take this property out 
of theliands of the administration of 
vakoufs, and render it more pro- 
daotive, at the same time paying 
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a large additional sum for the mam* 
tenance of the laosoues and cha¬ 
ritable institutions. It is hoped to 
realize an additional 60,000,000 
piastres; while the owners of pro¬ 
perty will receive new titles direct 
from the Sidtan. The finances of 
Turkey have suffered severely from 
the dej)rce.iation of the coinage, arfd 
the saerifiees which liave to^bc made 
in order to meet the engagemonta 
of tlu‘ country in the untleprcciaied 
coin of other states. Much has been 
written against Turkey on the ground 
of this dej)reeiated coinage, and the 
deficit (though small) in the 
finances. The dctrac'tors of Turkey 
have but to turn to Austria, a Chris¬ 
tian state, where the ciureucy is 
a di'ug. and ^ licre the deficit of one 
year would go far to eat into the 
whole antiuul revenue of Turkey, 
Our liimfs have permitted only » 
cursorv view of the subject; hut 
enoiigli lias been elicited sh<i\v, 
that wliatever may be the positive 
delieu'iieies of Turke)' in 'thoso 
elements of strength whii'h arc 
necessary to eoni]>lete the ideal of a 
great slate, yet relatively, and hy 
comjmrisou. she occupies at least a 
resjM'r-table ]iosition. In ngricul- 
tvire. notw ith-stamliug her short¬ 
comings, she supplies the wants of 


hex own people, and exports to 
no ineonsiderable extent; in in¬ 
dustry she but shares the fate of 
otlier oommtmities, unable to com¬ 
pete with tho gigantic manufacturing 
power of England; in commerce sho 
13 rcspeetahlc, to say tho least j in 
her mihlaiT resources she has fairly 
surprised the world; and her fiuauces 
are oeing graduallyplaced on a sound 
basis, v\ ith a fair prosiiect of iiidi'fl- 
nite improvement. While the Eu¬ 
ropean states with which we have 
compared her are concentrating 
their whole strength in tho consoli¬ 
dation of a worse than barbarous 
despotism, she is gradually emerging 
from the crudest forms of Oriental 
tyranny, into Eim»peHn eivUization; 
and, more than all, while, in a state 
like Austria, the Government cannot 
afl'ord U> divert its attention from 
the fatal duty t»f repressing chronio 
disafledion, Turkey has passed 
through the crisis of a social revolu¬ 
tion, rendered all tho more dan- 
gennis by its close connexion with 
religious prejudices, and liuds her¬ 
self even wliile yet in the transition 
period, free to devote her whole mi¬ 
litary and finatieial strength to tho 
task of (] (fending herself against a 
foreign invader. 


LAST W'OEDS OF A TRAVELLEE LOST IN THE SNOW. 

[SOGGESTED BY THE F-VTE OF A YOUNG ENGLISHMAN WHO WAS LOST IN CBOSSl^O 
mount WASHINGTON, OCTOBER, 18it».] 

Q H ! ^ as though a century hod past. 

Since on tlie vale beneath I looked my last; 

And y^t, 'twas but tlus morning, glad of heart, 

I left its shades, nor feared from friends to part; 

Friends! coldly falls that word upon my ear, 

Wliere are they now? My voice they taumot hear. 

Though all is silent round, the muffled air 
To tliem no words of mine will downwards bca^ 

Alas! Alas 1 how quickly wanes the day. 

No longer can I trace my onward way; 

The stream, my only guide, has ceased to flow. 

And frozen dead, liep buried 'neath the snow. 

Uncertain shapes, that fill my soul with dread, 

Lioom throngh the mists like visions of the dead; 

And h^h in air, sharp crag and i<^ peak, 

Look frowning down, as they coum vengeance wreak 
On man’s presumption, daring thus to tread 
A realm whence every living thing hath fled. 
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Tliick, heavy fogs obscure the sky; no star. 

To ^ide the wanderer’s step shines from afar, 

And 'neath, seen dimly through the dusky air, 

Arc sights and forms of horror everywhere; 

Rivers, whilst raging, struck to sudden rest, 

Tlieir towering waves in rigid heaps eomprest; 

Steep Alps that shelve to deep ravines b«ow. 

Where noiseless sinks the ev^r falling snow. 

Dread^wastes whence soon my dying groans shall rise. 

And break the sUence of these gloomy skies. 

Far easier 'twere on battle-field to die, 

Than midst this stillness, ’neath this leaden sky. 

But sure ! this cannot be the gentle earth. 

That loves her children, even from their birth; 

No mother ever thus forsook her child. 

With w’hom in grief she wept, in joy she smiled; 

Then why, where’er T look, beneath, above, 

Does Nature give no sign of tender love, 

But, deaf and pitiless, shuts out my prayer, 

And leaves me to the madness of despair. 

Oh, it is terrible, with sobs of pain 
To gasp for air, then heave it forth again, 

And while each moment fiercer grows the cold. 

To feel it.s iron grasp my limbs enfold. 

Alas! I know not if’tis cold or beast, 

Which makes the ground thus scorch my aching feet; 

The snow', in flakes of fire, falls on my head, 

And withers up my brain—would I were dead. 

What! is it thus I must for sin atone. 

Pass throtigh the travail of my soul alone P 
What! shall the tortured bocly rob the soul 
Of nil its strength its sufl'erings to control P 
When will these straggles end, and I he free? 

Would, without dying, I could come to thee. 

Oh God, my God. Ah ! have 1 not till now 
Upon thee called, strength of the lonely. Thou, 

Dear father, look on mo with pitying eye, 

If thou art near, in calmness I sllnll die, 

Though chilling glaciers raise their heads around, 

And corpse-like lakes my dying form surround. 

Yet fear hath gone, for all Thou dost is right, 

•By darkness 'Oiiou preparest us for light; ^ 

And blest, thrice blest, Almighty God, are tliose 
With Clmst who travail ere they taste repose. “ 

On Calvaries of suffering thus to sigh 
The soul away, is better than to die 
In sheltered vadcs, where mists too oft arise. 

And from them hide the sun and azure skies. 

The dreadful past is fading from my view, 

I ^ow and feel that Thou. Lord God, art true, 

And now thy guardian angels waiting by. 

To calm my struggles, catch ray latest sigh. 

With softest touch, they close my weary eyes. 

And on their wings my spirit homeward flies. 
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TY"® MO never weary of hutorical 
" * restorations. The ‘ myth’ has 
ift so many forms, and for so long a 
time, obscured our records, that no 
effort to efface it comes unwelcome. 
But when the scetirity is endorsed 
with the name of Ellesmere we can* 
not refuse to do what in us liea4o 
negotiate, , 

Every reader of history has heard, 
and, for want of good reason to the 
contrary, has hitherto believed, that 
the revolution of ‘ the Sicilian Ves¬ 
pers’ in 1282, and the overthi’ow of 
the French rule in the island, were 
the results of a conspiracy as com¬ 
plete in design and minute in detail 
as the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
or the Popish Plot of Guido Faw Ices. 
It scenieil to be a not imiirohable ac¬ 
count of an event wliich annihilated 
the annainents, and rent the king- 
mightiest of the 
sovth-eignii, while 
dynasty of Sicily, 
result of a miglity 
which kings and na- 
aceompliccs, while fo- 
and foreign intrigue 
to its denouement. In 
the thirteenth and fourteenth cen¬ 
turies, when the destinies of men 
were matters of market, and the 
rights of the commons yet undistin- 
guishablc from the clainourings of 
half stan'cd luVainn, such a cause 
obtained credit as being propor¬ 
tionate to the effe<‘t.s produced, the 
only alternative being a revolution 
originating in the mere motion of 
the people. No one stojipcd to dis¬ 
cover the inconsistencies of tlie tale, 
or to consider the source of the evi¬ 
dence upon uhiclflt was founded. 
Even the Sicilians, it would appear, 
were, ihd were content to be, in ig¬ 
norance of the true history of their 
great revolution. They, like the 
rest of the world, were deceived by 
what we can hardly doubt from the 
case before us to nave been a deli¬ 
berate attempt on the part of the 
Angevins to revenge their defeat in 
the field by a misrepresentation of 
the motives of their conqiOTori. It 
was a Gtielph and Ghibetline war of 
literature with fact; and, as must be 
the ease, where the former is not 


donis of tlio 
then European 
it changed the 
that it was 
‘plot,’ in 
tions were 
reign gold 
contributed 


shackled by obligations to troth, ia 
a half-educated age it carried the day. 

Wc must aftsumo, fo^the present, 
that our readers arc acquainted with 
the ordinary vorsiou of the Sicilian 
revolution, and shall only now draw 
their attention to one feature iu the 
story, which we think contains a 
no slight evidencebf the a?ii»iM«with 
which it is written—mean the 
peculiar way in wliich the names of 
the I’hief ludors in the drama—Peter 
of Aragon and Jolm of Procida—are 
respectively treated. The former, 
because he was tluxiughout the con¬ 
test the uncompromising and suc¬ 
cessful opponent of the Angevin fac¬ 
tion, ia hrauded os a traitor, a con¬ 
spirator, and a perjured peace- 
breaker. The latter, though accord¬ 
ing to the oduiissiou of thcluateriaus 
themselves he had been the Ulysses 
as well OH the Sinon of the plot, yet 
because hi* afterwards deserted from 
the side of Aragon, is exulted from 
tJic very beginning as a pure patriot 
and ht‘ro. 

We are unconscious of any social 
atlmiralion for the eliarai'ter of Peter 
of Aragon, nor shall wo ineur tho 
charge of favouritism if we remark 
upon the evidence by which tho 
crime of eonspiriuy is supposed to 
have been conciusivelyproeed against 
him. As wc shall have to go through 
the details of his part in the story 
hereafter, we will, to avoid re)>ctition, 
illustrate liis behaviour by ‘ putting' 
(as the laivycr says) what appears, 
with a slight allowance for ollqgory, 
to be an analogous case. Our .James 
the Second shall be Cliarles of Anjou, 
and William of Oranjjo Peter of 
Aragon, w hose position,^y his mar¬ 
riage with the heiress presumptive 
of tlie legitimate Neapolitan house, 
may not unfairly be represented by 
that of the Dutwi prince. Then sup- 
TOse an English exile—Shaftesbury 
for instaftce, had he been still alivfr— 
employiig' his tin^) at the Hague, 
like a spirit of mischief, in wbisper- 
iim in the ear of William the reports 
or English discontent, to have gone 
so far as to promise on behalf of his 
friends at home tliat a Dutch inva¬ 
sion should be supported ; that Wil¬ 
liam, partly from cautious fears for 


* Hilary of the War of the Sicilian J'Mpcr#, by Michele Asutii Edited by 
Lord Ellesmere. London; Bentley. 
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his own clomhiionH, and partly frtwn 
ft wish (which ho more than siwpected 
iroold be Ratified) that the Englkh 
nation should themselvos coll him to 
the Buncossion, avoided uny overt 
eonununication; and tliat, while' the 
plot* lingered, the w'cst-euuntrjnnou, 
maddened by Oio cruelties of JefTe- 
rios and Kirli.e, and the Covenanters 
bursting from tlio tyranny of the 
council, liad maivhed upon the me* 
tropoUs, where the people were yet 
in suspense as to the fate of tlie 
bishops; that Uie Stuarts and their 
adherents wenj expelled, and, after 
eortain delays eonseipieiit upon tlio 
Buddotiness of the movement and 
the excited hopes of the Itepublieans, 
that a deputation from tlie Parha- 
mcnl had waited upon Williain, then 
eiu*aiiip('d oil the breneh l)order, and 
requested him to assmuu the crown; 
W'o say, supposing all this, would 
any one pn>tend llmt here was any 
proitf of a conspiracy in esxr, lumm 
loss of William’s having been an 
accoinplieeP Y’ot, mutatis mutan- 
din, we lliinlt the ease docs not so 
widely difl'er from that eoimuonly 
calleil ‘ the Vespers’Conspiracy;’ and 
Peter «>f Aragon, upon an stronger 
ovulenei*, lias been eouMeted over 
and ov*'r again of the full charge. 

Later historians, not eontent with 
assuming the above liypolliehis ua 
proved, pi'oeoedod to spice the tale 
with jiure invention to suit tlie par¬ 
tisan or romantic tastes of their dif¬ 
ferent readers. Tlius ‘ the eonspi- 
raey’ is said to have been hatching 
amongst the whole Sicilian nation 
for n eousitlerahlo time, whilst doUn 
of Pfoeidfv, ‘the indefatigable mis¬ 
sionary of revolt, in the disguise of 
a monk o^* Ix'ggar, tlew from Cun- 
stantinoiile to Uome, and from Sicily 
to Sar:igo.ssa,’ to bespeak protect ion 
for the lutui-e insurgents. ‘ The 
treaty’ of re\olt ‘was sealed with 
tlie siguet of Pope Nicholas himself, 
the enemy of Charles, and his deed 
of gift transferged the fiefs of St. 
Pehir from tlie house of Anjou to 
Aragon.’* Finally, IVoeida made 
a tour of the island of Sicily, Brutus 
like, in the disguise of a suiipleton, 
to coimuuuicate intelligence, and to 
prepare for the simultaneity' of the 
rising. And yet the secret * so widely 
diffused and so freely circulated was,' 
as Gibbon, with almost ironical cre¬ 


dulity, renuuks, ‘preserved above 
two vears' (some say even longgr) 
‘ with impenotrablo mscrclion.’ The 
lost of all the fanciful additions wM 
that of Boccacio, who put the finish* 
ing touch of dramatic interest in the 
‘ Vespers' Bell,' which gave the cem- 
fedcrates the signal, and the plot its 

Tbo romanci' thus manufactured 
has been grafted into the historic 
page, apparently without a .‘.uspieiou 
of its antlientieity. Tlie historian 
of the Dvclinc and Full enjoys the 
credit of Jio\ ing been the first to ex¬ 
press a doubt upon tlie subject, 
which, however, is said to hiive been 
BUggCHteJ by V'ollaiiv. Buf be this 
as it may, their joint scepticism (if 
such it bo) goes no further tlian to 
disiTi’dit any eoimexion lielweeu tlie 
iK’tuivl outbreak and the great con- 
sjiiracy, on w Inch Gibbon dw ells with 
such eoiiqilaceney a.s rolling liaek tho 
tideof^jatm conquest from the East. 
‘It may be ipieslioned,’ be says, 
‘ whelher tbeinslnnt explosion of Pa¬ 
lermo were the etfeet of ai-eiilent or 
design.' lleaflerwards reiertswith 
all his fomier aiilour to thi' idea of 
the ]>lot. Having descrilied file in¬ 
cident wliieh caiLseil the ‘ eijilosiou,’ 
he adds, that ‘ the conspirator« seized 
the opportunity 'to exceute their de¬ 
sign, ‘ tlie revolt lieiiig iusuired by 
the presence or the soul of Proeida.' 

ISismoiidi, not ydeldinghis Iielief in 
PriK'ida’s soli'concoction of tlie plot, 
thinks (hat Iii;. liand may he seen in 
‘stirring up the passions of the 
people, and .semling to PaKmuo the 
nobli's and tin' soldiers to assiune 
the direction of the niovi'inent, well 
assured that the omisiou would not 
be delayed.’ ((Juotod, Amari, Ap- 
poinlix.) Even the p’.iilosophic his¬ 
torian of the cuddle Ai/es. though 
he at first ajipears to iloiiht frei3y 
the truth ol the ordinary version, 
seems unable to clear himself from 
the supposed ditlieulties of not adopt¬ 
ing a till! belief in Peter’s entiro 
complicity. And yet one part of the 
popular story is as uuaiithentic aa 
the other: the existence of the con- 
spii^'y is as unreal as the eliarges 
of active complicity against either 
Peter of Aragon or John of Proeida. 
At least the evidence before tis proves 
incontestably that such a comjnexion 
of ailairs w us unknown to those who 


Gibbon. 
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were ooutemponurv with the eventi 
tiieioBelves. Lorn Ellesmere com> 
pores the n*8ulf8 of Amari'« work 
with that of Niebuhr’s in Bontan 
history- However much they may 
resomolc each other in eflr»>ct, there 
is, noverthclcBs, a wide difTorence in 
the respective processes of the tw'o 
historians, os well as in the subjc(|ts 
with wliicii they had to deal. In the 
one case wa.s a series of legeilds repre¬ 
senting a state of tliums primd Jane 
uurt'ul, but nhich lia«l been look<Hi 
upon as agreeably filling an othorwist' 
btunk pjigi* in tho world's story, yet 
withal evidently more than more 
idle tales, though their meaning had 
not as yet Ixsen di.seovercd. Tho 
master mind of Nieliulir, in an 
iipparmit chaos, discovered a prin- 
(•i]>le and a sysU'in, and, with the 
nid of niaterijds scatten’d up and 
down thr()tigh all history, reared 
a gniccfiil jmd regiilar building, 
but one ftiunded at U’st oidy ujK)n 
conjecture, and dejtchdent* for its 
c.vir,lein'e ujhjii fnUire eoiilirraa- 
tit'u. Aman, on tln‘ oth«'r baud, 
simjdj’’ turns upon the dishonest 
inventions of men the reflc'etion of 
that great modem mirror, the State- 
paper Olfice, and as it was at the 
toneh of 1 hat spear of celestial tem¬ 
per, v>hielj 

No falseluKKl can endure, 

* • * • but rulunis, 

Of fnrci;, to its own likeness0 

BO has the high-blown conceit of 
historic fraud molted Ijeforo the 
plain tale of truth and reality. We 
are «*nabled to judge* rnd only how 
coinjdete wa,s tlio work of falsifica¬ 
tion, but also how bitter must liavo 
been defeat to those who could avail 
theju.solveH of aucb a subterfuge to 
avoid their di<g!:race. 

Mr. Amari. in his Appendix, en¬ 
ters int4) acompar'isoo of the several 
versions of tli*i .story whieli he finds 
in various liistoriaus, contemporary 
or otherwise. Thrtmgh this part 
of his work we have no desire to 
follow' him. We sJiall prefer point¬ 
ing out some of the evidence af¬ 
forded by contemporary public* docu¬ 
ments against the oeliei of any foreign 
interference, or indeed foreign m- 
triguc, having been in any sense 
the cause of the Sicilian revolution. 

In a bull of Pope Honorius, dated 
in 1285. three years after ‘the Ves¬ 
pers,’ it is expressly declared that 
the proximate causes of the disturb- 


anees in the ishuul were the fearful 
extortion and oppression practised 
upon' the inliabitants b^ the Angerin 

S orernment—evils wlueh Choriai of 
Liijou is therefore advised to correct 
as a sure means of recovering, wliat 
he professed to desire, ilio lost aSeo- 
tious of his former subjects. (App. 
333.) 

As regards the part which Peter 
of Aragon is alleged to hare played 
in the drama, we have the evidence 
of his bitterest enemies. First, wo 
turn to the bulls is.sued by tlio suc¬ 
cessive Popes, and heaping ana¬ 
themas and excommunic'atious upon 
the heud.s of the Aragonese monarch 
and his adherents for certain crimes 
speeified tlu'rein. Wo may be auro 
that the success of Peter and tho 
Sicilians had so far exasperated tho 
Ihnnan Sec that any charges made 
by tin; bitti'r would lack no colours 
wliifh eiiher malice or industry 
could supply. And yet it is not 
pretended to accuse the ofTcuder of 
coiiKpiriiig with tho Sicilians agauisi 
Anjou, nor is a conspiracy even 
alluded to. Peter’s utmost crime is 
that of being the ilux et uurirfa of 
the discord hetw'cen tho Holy Seo 
and hi*r revolt'd vassals (he ls no- 
wlit*re described as tho aurtur of 
such discord), and principally it is 
alleged that to this uncliristinn pur¬ 
pose he liad dirc(*ted an cx]H*(liti(m, 
which he' had allowed the Pope to 
b(‘li<‘.vc w as intended agauist Atrican 
infidels. (App. 329—332.) 

Secondly, Clmrh's of Anjou, in 
reality the pripeipal victim of llig 
supposed co?iHjiiraf*y, in a letter 
dated May 12S2 .after the f*ut- 
break in Sicily,—and rceniestiug 
assistance of Fliilip tUc Bold of 
France, makes no nvention of P<ter, 
or of ft ronxphufey ; and in tlie nego¬ 
tiations for the duel iMjtw'cen himself 
and tli<5 King of .(kragon, in. which 
both parlies w'crc to prove their re- 
criniinatrve cliorges, Clturles cotn- 

S lains only of Peter’s invuiion of 
icilj, contra ragii^ e in mat modo, 
but not a word cscajtos him lending 
to connect such invasion with any 

{ ireidous design. Again, after thic 
'ailure of the arrangements for tho 
duel, when Cliarles would be most 
anxious to blacken the fame of his 
adversar}' in the eyes of Europe by 
even the most reckless charges, aU 
his a(*eufiations of pesrfidy go no 
fiirther than that Peter uid, while 
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enga^:ed in warlike preparatiouf, 
wlioso object be would not avow, 
made offerB of intermarriage between 
hifl own family and that of Naples. 

Having tlien emended this hitlierto 
corrupt passage, we will endeavour, 
w Itli the aid of the light thus gained, 
to run through the narrative of ‘ the 
Sicilian Vespers,’ first briefly touch¬ 
ing upon some of the chief points in 
the previous history of the island, 
whien wo think will tend to a better 
understanding of the revolution and 
its true causes. 

Liberty, we may premia**, was a 
lant of native growth in Southern 
taly. The Ijombard, the Greek, 
and the Saracen had presen'ed till 
the tenth ("entury institutions inno¬ 
cent of the feudal spirit. And wlien 
that system was afr last introduc<‘d 
by the Norman Conijuest, many 
eireunistanees tended to mitigate its 
rigour and restrict its limits. To 
tin* obstacles which Nature oflTered 
to a foreign eoiupieror in tin* two 
kingdoms, were added the influence 
of numerous rich and important 
cities —moral harriers against which, 
as in Spain, the advaiiemg tide of 
feudalism fretted in vain. Again, 
the vast powers assumed hy and 
eonei'ded to the Church, to whose 
authority the Normans, * few in 
number, and having m» title but their 
swords,’ were glad to defer, and the 
great (jiiantity of laud which re¬ 
tained its allodial nature, narrowed 
the field of merely military pow'cr; 
while, last but not least, the eliara**- 
ters of the Norman monarehs them¬ 
selves gave to the innovation less 
violent pretensions than it I'lsewhero 
intr*)duced. 

The constitution of the Norman 
sovereigns was scarcely less vene¬ 
rated in Sicily than were tlie Saxon 
laws by our ancestors. In Uiwry it 
n'eognised a more eomplete balance 
of the ijowers of the state than we 
are prepared for at so early a period, 
while its practical influence was 
gratefuUy n'membered as the source 
of mild and equitable government. 
The crown, instead of reprosentmg 
only a precarious cluefship amongst 
turbulent iieers. seems to nave more 
nearly resembled the ex<*cutive cen¬ 
tral powvr of the state which w o find 
in a modern limited monarchy, 
undisturbed by territorial privileges 
or jurisdictions. The nobles, 
neither too numerous to awe nor too 


few to embolden the aovereign, aro 
described as animated by on almost 
patriarchal spirit. The third estate, 
in the full enjoyment of commercial 
immunity, and possessing a reason¬ 
able voice in the legislature, were 
peacefid and contented. Serfdom 
was almost unknown, 
k The first shock sustained by the 
hitherto prosperous liberties of Sicily 
was the sudden failure of the line 
of Norman kings, wrhereby the wliole 
Southern monarchy passed os a 
princess’s dowry under the house of 
Suabia. The tyranny of Henry the 
rourth and the absenteeism of his 
sou Fred«*riek tlie Second, entirely 
alienat<*d the affections of tlie people, 
whilst it aroused a determination to 
look to thcm-selves for the preserva¬ 
tion of their rights. On the death 
of Fri'derick they rebelled, and pro¬ 
claimed a republic under the protec¬ 
tion of the Roman See, hut so feeble 
was the assistance rendered by the 
latter, that in four years they again 
were‘crushed under the yoke of the 
bastard Manfred. Twelve yi'ors of 
misgovernment yielded them an easy 

f irey to Charles of Anjou, at the 
leiid of an army of eonaottieri, col¬ 
lected from all nations for the plun¬ 
der of the South. And for sixteen 
years it would alino.«it seem that tho 
Xing and lii.s noble.s desired nothing 
more than to emulate the uifamy of 
Verits. 

Tho author of The Decline and. 
Fall, in one of his favourite periods, 
sums up the condition of tne ron- 
nucred nation ;—‘ The new king¬ 
doms of Charles,’ he says, ‘were 
afflicted by every species of fiscal 
and military oppression; and the 
lives and fortunas of his Italian sub¬ 
jects were sacrificed t4i the greatness 
of their master and the heentious- 
nesB of his followers.’ Mr. Amari’s 
nsirative will show' Ijbiat the great, 
though ill this matter credulous,'' 
historical fnM.’thiuker has unwit¬ 
tingly enunciated the true causes of 
the revolution. 

Tho most ruthless government 
Sicily had yet experiences was that 
of ^Frederick tlie Second, whose 
foreign wars had proved a ceaseless 
drain upon the blood and treasure of 
his people. But tliough he liad 
greatly mercased the taxation, he 
grant^ one seoisible boon in the 
abolition of compulsory military ser¬ 
vice. Charles, without abating any 
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of his attacks upon the pone, re* 
established the arbitrary power of 
the Crown over the persons of his 
Bubiects, compelling them to serve 
in the fleet as well as the array; and 
in order to force recusants to appear, 
the government imprisoned or nnod 
their relatives. But further, as if to 
fill up the measure of insolenei^ in 
the eomjueror and endure^ee in tlie 
subject, no household was safe from 
outrage in what it holds most dear— 
the honour of its women. Violence 
or deceit were mercilessly employed 
to work 


and 
will 
The excesses 


-the inexpiable wrong, the 

unutterable shame, 

That turns the cowant’s heart to steel, 
the slugganl's blood to flame. 

To the remonstrances of the 
afllictcd peM)le Charles turned a 
deaf ear. Their delegates hardly 
e.seaiK’d with life, and the eharaeter 
of the inonurch w as too well known 
to render tlie ^voeacy of Sicilian 
w rungs eitVv^.j*?*|«Ble or a grateful 
task. 

Bop Third, tlireat- 

wrath of Go<l 
‘>''‘'rh>ok such 
meaning of 

iffiii l-hat God Al- 

•0»y Kuide, 
l^^^nlblent he 

_f^ij-card of with a 

jjardea them as a gene- 
tlie brutality of his 
Stomiers during a sack. The men 
hod served his puroose, and must 
serve it again; and he would nut, if 
he dared, curtail their licence. If 
they exai'U'd too severe a return, vie 
riefis! was all the consolation he 
could ofler. • 

He himself, cold and otherwise 
pasaionless, was solely bent upon en¬ 
larging bis degninion. He had, with 
’ tliis view, connected bis family w ith 
that of the titular Emperor of Con- 
stantin^le and the French dynasty 
in the itfon^a. and had also purchased 
the title of King of Jennweni; in¬ 
tending to make the Latin caiiw a 
stepping stone for his own ainbi^n. 
His authority seemed to be sumci- 
entlv established iu. Italy as head of 
the Guelnhie faction. His creature, 
Martin the Fourth, had lately been 
chosen Pope, so that nothing now 
hindered his long-promised East- 
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em campaign. For some years 
Italy had nmg with warlike pre¬ 
parations ; his fleets and armies 
awaited but their leader’s signal. 
Charles’s pride and eonftdence knew 
no bounds^—all seemed to be his, 
and extortion and oppression re¬ 
doubled their efforts U> drain from 
bis present subjects the means of 
further c<m(|ucst. 

It is at this point that the common 
version goes astray, and Angevin 
dishonesty, combined with Italian 
love of dramatic effect, has as- 
tributed to other than natural 
causes a result which wb.h as ne¬ 
cessary as the rtiar that follows 
the ex])lo8ion. We should say 
that the bow bad been overdrawn, 
and that the rebound and its con- 
secpienees were at hand. Our his¬ 
torians refer the same effects to the 
great * conspiracy,' the secret work¬ 
ings of which, like a rat, gnawed the 
bowstring of the Sicilian tyrant, 

Througliout the peninsula there 
had ari.sen a loathing of the avarice 
and insolence of the conquering 
foreigner. A passion peculiar to iu- 
dividual Italians was fosterc'd and 
augmented by the municipal feeling, 
atui for a time all consented to 
fuse minor diflereuces in the 
hotter furnace of revenge. Some 
otherwise unimportant disturbances 
in Tuscany had been distinguished 
bv this Huimosity of race. ‘ Heath 
to the French,’ had been a war-cry 
which had rallied many patriot 
spirits to deal destruction among the 
unsuspecting foe. It could hardly be 
supposed that from a feeling like this 
such a nation os the Sicilians should 
be exempt. If they h|d liitherto 
boiA'cd to the storm it was from other 
causes than that of insensibility to 
their disgrace. 

Sixteen years (says our author) of con¬ 
stant extxisaro to violence had operated 
powerfully on the energetic ciiaracter of 
the Sicilian people, and bad (x>mpletely 
changed its tone, having been 

joyous it had become gloomy. 

Every pulse throbbed with fear, writes 
a remonstrance of this unliappy people. 
.... Their poetical ardour gave pboo 
to gloomy meditation—to sadoew and 
shame—to profound hatred and baiaing 
thirst for vengeance; fimie passions, 
which spread from those who suffered 
injury to those who only wHneoied it; 
frm Uie eager to the slotidul—from ^ 
fiery to the meek—from the daring to 
z z 
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the cowardly: through every age, rank, 
and Hex. Private rmotions, private in- 
tcreetfl, were Hilenced for the time, or 
coiitributet! to Dwell the tide of {wipular 
feeling, more powerful than any con- 
Hynraey, because it mockN the vuepieiouH 
watchfulncHH ufrulore, and a hundredfold 
cxceudH their power. 

It was clear that the opportunity 
only was wanting for the smothered 
fire to hurst out. Thus the year 
1282 dawned in Sicily. The inter¬ 
ruption given to the Easter f'estivi- 
ties by the insolent or lieentious 
<;onduet of some French offi¬ 
cials HU])])lied the oeension. The 
events which followed are lix) 
ivell know'n to require detail. 
Tlie hsfutv gained strength and im- 
porlanee in its progress, and the 
Hword, which was drawn to avenge 
only a privati* insult, wjm not 
sheathed till it had slain or expelled 
every foreigner in the island, and 
the power of Charles of Anjou liad 
bi'on trampled m the dust. 

Perhajiswe I’an hardly wonder, con¬ 
sidering t he combined suddenness, 
simidtaneity, and success of the out¬ 
break in all parts of vSicily, that histo¬ 
rians who looked no further than these 
effe<‘t8 shoidd havi* clung to the be¬ 
lief in its being the work of design, 
(“Veil afier a doubt had (xx-urred to 
their minds. After the complete 
histoiy of tlie various stages of tin; 
revolution which Mr, Aiaari gives 
us, we ean no longer hesitate in at¬ 
tributing it to eausos simply acci¬ 
dental. We are persuaded that, 
hud the case l)een otherwise, had 
there really l>een a conspiracy of 
the Sicilian nobles w'ith foreign 
]irinee8, mother the Grovemraent 
would have assumed the form 
which it did. nor would the nation 
have been left so utterly nupn*- 
pared to meet the vengeance of 
Charles, as we know to nave been 
the case; we eaunot get away from 
the alternative that, cither no con¬ 
spiracy existed, if any did exist be~ 
fore tlie outbreak, that the tiimul- 
tuaiy eharaeter which the movement 
assumed overpowered the original 
design, and carried the revolution dc 
facto far beyond its predetermined 
limits. Either is des^ctive of the 
common tale. 

For tJie first draft of tlie new con¬ 
stitution, was the pure offspring of 
tlie popular will taking into its own 
hands the supreme authority. Tho 


aeeounta, indeed, are scanty, uid 
very alight information as to the in¬ 
stitutions promidgated, or the names 
connected with them, has come down 
to us. Bnt Mr. Atnari’s researches 
estabbsh suffiricntly for our purpose 
the democratic character of the Go- 
vei^tunent, which was in fact modelled 
afl^the short-lived repubUc of1254. 
the intention being tliat the chief 
executive, after the genera! Italian 
fashion, shouhl be vested in the hands 
of a foreign "podei^ta. Each city w as 
to form a .separate imlity under one 
or nu>re ‘ cayrtains of the people,’ and 
our author suggests that probably 
INlessuia and I’nlemio were to be 
beads of incoryiorntions. 

This view of things, wc say, is 
more than hjqKithcsia. It is illus¬ 
trated by the (“onditifui of Messina, 
in w liich w e find tlie people supreme 
til! after the beginning of the siege, 
nearly three months from the date 
of • the Vespers,’ when they for the 
first time felt that, their own leaders 
being hnsuited to the necessities of 
(he lime, they mii.al look to tlie 
lulherto forgotten nobles ns being 
by education and habit the fittest to 
direct their efl’orts. Wiiere were the 
nobles, the so-ralh>d chief * conspira¬ 
tors,’ 11 ]) to tlint time r It is more 
than probable llint they had for years 
])a.st been scattered in exile, and that 
they did not coiiecive tlie idea of re¬ 
turning till after the revolution. 
"We mavat least remark upon one fact 
as signiiicant of the dearth of niili- 
tarj' capacity in those days of need. 
Tin* citizens of Lwintimim were 
glad to ehx’t Maealda, the tcifr 
of Alaimo dc Leiitini, ns their 
lender—a woman of masculine spirit 
and education, but still a woman ; 
her busband, as is well known, filling 
a like situation i? Messina during 
nearly the whole of the siege. 

Again, had the ordinary version 
of " the Vesjicrs’ been tnie, and tlie 
revolution been, in any sense of tho 
word, designed, it is impossible that 
the authors shonld have been so 
careless of tlieir interests as not to 
have provided for the defence of the 
island from the certain vengeance of 
Charles of Anjou, now at the height 
of his jiowcr, and about to take tho 
command of a mighty armament. 
It would have been to uttlc purpose 
that ‘ the mine was prepare with 
deep and dangerous artifice,’ could 
it have been exploded so beedleeriy 
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aad with so little effect. Besidea, 
even had the outbreak been proma* 
turo, we know enough of Uie cliarac< 
ter of Peter of Aragon to make it 
tudikely that he would willingly 
have risked tlie loss of the price he 
80 much desired by delayuig his 
arrival in Sicily for more than Jour 
mduths. He did uot sail from S^ain 
on his African expedition,lill the be* 
ginning of June [Append, p. 3-17), 

• the V espera’ massatre having com- 
Tneuced on the Slst of March; and 
his ultimate landing in Six'ily ilid not 
take pla<;c till late in August. 

But it is time for us to account 
for the appearance of the Spaniard 
on the stage. Peter had married, 
Ix'forc the French eouquest of 
^’^aplea, Constance, daughter (some 
say sister) of iManlrcd. tlu‘ last king, 
Oiarles of Anjou, having closely im¬ 
prisoned all the other ehildivn, or 
thiar existence having been forgotten, 
Constance was regatdod ii| the solo 
heiress of the House of Suabia, and 
she failed not to keep her tiusband 
in mind of her rights. It was said, 
too, that Conradiii, the grandson of 
Frederick the Second, ami another 
of Cliarles’s victims, had on the scaf¬ 
fold designated Peter his heir and 
avenger. As such his court had Ikhui 
for some time pa.st the refuge of all 
who had siitfered from Angevin ty¬ 
ranny, and wlio looked for mainte¬ 
nance, or hoped for revenge. Among 
this number the most distinguished 
were Eogor Loria and Conrail Lan¬ 
cia, themselves allied by birth or mar¬ 
riage with the Queen, and the im¬ 
mortal .John of Procida. By tlmir 
means Peter luxd doubtless frequent 
information as to Sieiliim wrongs and 
inews of resistantfi. He had besides 
embraced tlie cause of Mu'hacl Po- 
laxilogus, the qu 4 Jiii legitimate occu¬ 
pant of the throne of Constantinople 
—against whom the West4*m kii^- 
doms were leagued for the restora¬ 
tion of the Latin dynasty—and ho 
might well consider a descent ujmn 
the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily 
as the best diversion Be could devise 
in favour of his Eastern ally. Peter’s 
attention in consequence foresome 
time had been ilireeted to the defence 
of his dominions at home, in case of 
his own absence; and, to throw 
Charles as much as possible off hia 
Ruard, he had even proxioscd a treaty 
ofjauuriage. Under cover of an in¬ 


tended expedition against the Moorst 
he also made consideralile levies of 
trcKqra: and it may possibly be truo 
that ho was assisted by supplies fk>m 
Coustautinoplo: As far, therefore, 
as resolutions went, a Sicilian inva¬ 
sion liad been conteinjplated as soon 
sa Chaurles should sad for the East, 
long before ‘ the Vespers' explosion. 
It will be rememlwred tliat ail that 
has been objected to is any supposed 
connexion between such imporfeot 
designs and the actmd revolution. 
Had Giblxm been more attentive 
to dates he might have spoivd 
his sneer at ‘ the jiatriut SpeciaUs,* 
for disclaiiuiug any corrospoiuloiu*e 
between lV.U*r nud the Sicilians. 
Th«' national historian was, when lie 
used the expression, huUo eommunu 
rato rongiUi) (as is oflcu the ea.se with 
Livy), truthfully relating a fact, of 
which perhaps he did not at. the time 
recognise the iinportanee. I'ltc words 
refer to any eorrespoiidenee Itefom 
‘ th»- Vespers.' PotiT, ns Mr. 
Amuri's dates will elucidate, did not 
‘ happen to he with a tle<*t and army 
on the African <‘(»a8t’ till after the 
•Sicilians had inndi; a two months’ 
experiment of an arrangement in 
which he bore no part ; and when 
he did arrive in Sicily he w'as loo 
late to render any assistance to Mes¬ 
sina, whose daring citizens hud, after 
a three months’ siege, disheartened 
and repulsed the invuilers. 

Whether the Sicilians despaired 
of finding any Italian hold enough 
to accept the office of Podmta lu 
the teeth of Charles, or began to 
mistrust their own powers of self-go¬ 
vernment, wo are not informed. 
Eacdi probably hud it%sliare of in- 
iluencc; while, in further favour of 
reaction, the nobles, returning from 
exile, were naturally desirous to 
restore the motiarehy. Many ores, 
therefore, W'ere doubtless iumed to 
the camp of l*cter, and many hoped 
what none ventured to propose. In 
this suspense Peter’s embassy to 
Home, sent to ask for the assistance 
usually granh^d to a crusader, was 
driven into l^olermo by a storm. 
One of the envoys, bearing of tha 
difficulty, boldly entered the Parlia¬ 
ment, and advised the deputies to 
offer the throne to hia master, afe 
once ready at hand to assist them, 
as well as being their most uatoral 
leader. Ihe ' scene' w as doubtiess 
s z 2 
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not improvised, and, Mr. Amari 
justly ri-marks, is probably the only 
circiiinstanee in the T^'hole of the 
history which bears the slightest 
semblance of design. Be this as it 
may, the proposition was adopted 
with acclamation by an assembly in 
whicli were many aci'omplices ; and 
Peter arrived in Sicily, having 
attained the object of his ambition 
by a simpler and more straight¬ 
forward path than his own |)olicy 
unassisted by circumstances had 
point(‘d out to him. 

Such a}ipear to be the true cha¬ 
racters in w’hieh the history of this 
momentous revolution is written, 
when the veil of falsehood and igno¬ 
rance has been rent from before it. 
"We hail tlic ri'storation w'ith feel¬ 
ings of unrnixed delight. We have 
no time-hullowed legends to mourn 
for like those which faded before 
tile wand of the ruthless German in 
Koinan story. W^e oven doubt 
whether the result obtained be not 
every whit as romantic (to all save 
an Italian imagination) os aught 
which Mr. Araari’s criticism has de¬ 
stroyed. Thi'ro is, at any rate, an 
act of tardy justiee rendered to the 
remitation of the Sicilian nation. 

For, hitherto, w'c have regarded 
(as w'e couhl not help doing), ‘ the 
Vespers’ us glorioiu to all save those 
umnediately eoncemed in it. The 
results of the outbreak w'o could not 
but admire, as, indeed, we could 
hardly resist acknowledging its ne¬ 
cessity. But it was impo8.siblc 
thoroughly to sympathize with what 
appeared to be a simple repetition 
of scenes of treachery and outrage, 
with which we were familiar in tlie 
history of Greek and Italian fai'tion. 
Here were a people who, after sub¬ 
mitting without nisistance, almost 
insensibly to every indignity, na¬ 
tional and individual, wbicli tyranny 
could devise, suddenly emerge from 
their degradation to redetim tlieir 
character by the deeds of bravos— 
with this further reproach, that fo- 
rt'ign gold or intrigue appeared to 
have prompted a reveuge which 
patriotism hod shrank from. And 
with the bloodshed all enthusiasm (if 
such it could be called) seemed to 
mise. The people freed themselves 
from one tyrant to pass as dupes 
and slaves under the yoke of an¬ 
other. 

Xu what a difierent light do we 


now regard the SicUians! Patient 
\mder msult and oppression, be¬ 
cause, os good sons of the Church, 
they were loath to believe that 
she was indeed allied with their 
enemies, but hoping, almost imaiust 
hope, that her arm would, though 
late.fbt* raised in their defence, gn 
unforeseen accident placed in their 
own liands the opportunity of an 
immediate nmicdy. The sight of 
blood roused the savage nature of 
men smarting under in.sult and 
tyranny, and a thousand wrongs 
were in one hour revenged. With¬ 
out design, even without concert, 
save that which a momimtaiy sym¬ 
pathy inspires, they hurried to take 
every man his share in the shame or 
glory of tliat day. 

But, as the slaughter had been 
neither premeditated nor unpro¬ 
voked, so w as it ueitlier * the be-all 
nor the end-all’ of the outhr<‘ak. To 
secure tlanr freedom—the people’s 
sole object—it was as necessary to 
avoid a domestic tyranny as to break 
off a foreign yoke. We can hardly 
exaggerate the diffieulties of the first 
months of Sicily’s ilew-boni liberty, 
when we remember the dangers of 
her isolated position, the power of 
her foes, and the inexperience, nay, 
even ignorance of her people, asr 
well of their wants as of the 
means of satisfaction. Yet we see 
them, neither betrayed by success, 
nor debauched by anarchy, without 
a leader or an ally, trusting only in 
themselves, fearlessly' erect a con¬ 
stitution, and prepare firmly to de¬ 
fend themselves against the most 

S owerful sovereign in Europe- Acci- 
ent favoured thejr self-dependent 
efl’orts, and was the means of restor¬ 
ing. under a king of* their owm 
choice, the beloved'constitution of 
their ancestors. We, whose fore¬ 
fathers, about the sam£ tune, had 
been vainly contending for the ob¬ 
servance of an imperfect Charter, 
under w’hich pretence they had rent 
the kingdom in pieces with civil 
war, should be able to appreciate an 
equally early, but more successful, 
estabbShment of national indepen¬ 
dence. 

Were confirmatory evidence 
wanted, the history of the next 
twen^ jesLn of Sicily’s career 
would aflord a complete dlustration 
of the truth of Mr. Amari’s version. 
It would be vain here to attempt 
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to describe in detail the glorious 
and, with a few exceptions, anc- 
cossful struggle which Sicily main- 
tamed single-handed against Charles 
wd his son, assisted by the ])Owers 
of France and the Vatican. Suffice 
it to say, that the priuciploa of ‘ the 
Vespers’ are indidibly written on 
every page. We find the f^ame 
moderalo desires, but the same de¬ 
voted determination, the’snino vigo¬ 
rous self-reliance, the same dignity 
of eonduet. 

Sicily, after her ilewl of successful 
daring (remarks our author), was con¬ 
scious of herpowera: amongst her peiiplc 
were many lofty spirits owing to the 
civil franchises she hail obtained, to her 
, unwonted material prosperity, to the 
force of her arms, of which so many 
proofs hiul been given, aiul to the va¬ 
rious talents anil powers calleil into ex¬ 
ercise in state affairs, when they iMtcatiie 
the conunoii property of all. (Vol. ii. 
p. 309.) 

Tlie Kfunc (|ua]itic8 survived in all 
their frcshncH.s after more: than Iwo 
centuries of anarchy ; and mMicii the 
rest oft lie monarchy groaned under 
the weight of overgrown Spanish 
rule, the Sicilian parlianumt lirinly 
and fearlessly withstood the extor¬ 
tions of Charles the Fifth and his 
soil Philip. 

Js'evorwas eontest morcthorouglily 
national, but it was for scriipu- 
Jou-sly national objects. ever were 
monarelis followed to tlie field 
by a more devoted and patient 
people, so long as their interests re¬ 
mained uninerged in tliose of other 
nations. Six armaineuts landed in 
Hucccssion on the shores of Sicily. 
Many of 1 he h'aders changed sides, 
—neither Peter nor James, their 
two first kings, were true—but the 
Sii'ilians ramained the pme; in 
•defeat unconq^jered, amidst trea¬ 
sons unshaken, gathering courage 
and confidance even from inisfor- 
times. They were, as one of their 
orators declared, ready for any 
emergency rather than lower their 
eagles to the detested lilies. (Vol. iii. 

P- ® ) 

But perhaps the most striking 
feature w'hich these volumc^reveal 
in the conduct of Sicily at this time 
is in her relations with Borne. Long 
bchne ‘the VeSpers,’ she had en¬ 
joyed comparative emancipation from 
eoclesiastical interference. Her or- 
Tnan monarchs (though feudal sub¬ 
jects) had, as is well known, extorted 


from the Popes legantine authority in 
their own dominions. Yet Sicily had 
never flagged in her spiritual fide¬ 
lity, not unwillingly persuadmg her- 
seif that Romo would cherish such 
unstrained allegiance. But her eyes 
were opened when, on making her 
submission afler the revolution, and 
entreating the Pope to confirm her 
act, the only answer vouchsafed was 
a command to return unconditionally 
to her former servitude, with a Uireat 
of the usual oeelesiasticnl thunders 
in case of disohediciiee. This, added 
to the colli and insulting indiil'erence 
with which her appi'uls for rinlrcss, 
wliilc it might have been peacefully 
obtnini'd, had been rejected, dis¬ 
covered the moril weakni'ss of that 
power to which she had liilherto 
trusted; while it proved how dan- 

t 'crous the sacred influence would 
leeomo when wielded ns an instru¬ 
ment of warfare in the hands of her 
ruthle8,s enemies. The discovery 
thus early was of an infinite value. 
Sicily at once renounced nil ties 
hot ween herself and the Vatican, 
and nothing tended more to the 
development of the bold sentiments 
and uncompromising behaviour 
which mark her career. ‘ God had 
raised up another Peter for their 
defence.’ her citizims somewliat pe¬ 
dantically answered to the remon- 
Hlrariees of the iionian envoys. They 
even ventured to arraign the con¬ 
duct of the 8ec in somewliat striking 
language for those times. A com¬ 
mon citizen of Agosta, to the fair 
speeches of Ijie legate, when ho 
found tliat force had failed to pro¬ 
duce obedience, said— 

Wo regard the Church as our mother, 
but he («i» who now rifleN her as our 
eiieriiy, since he sends weapons and 
coiiibatAiits to fight against us. Inquire 
now of the legate whether GikI ever com¬ 
manded Oiristiaii IdiMxl to bo shed in 
order to reduce Christians to servitude. 
If he tellsyou that Ue has so enjoined it, 
he misbelieves the Uos{>el; and let him 
learn from us tliak the only wea[*uns 
given to the Church by the Christian 
faith are humiliW, the cross, and works 
of meekness. (Vol. ii. p. 219.) 

Afterwards Boniface, having failed 
to detach Frederick, sou of Peter, 
from the cause of Sicily by the lurt 
of a foreign marriage, sent a monk 
to the island to preach peace and 
forgiveness of all past oiTences, if 
the people would liut turn and re¬ 
pent. As an earnest of the Pope's 
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intentions, the eharchman produced 
sealed jiarchments in blank, and 
bade liis bearers consult with wliat 
pardons and privileges—with what 
terms, in sfiort—those blanks shoidd 
bo filled up. Tljcy mocked at his 
deceit, and defied its author. ‘Know,’ 
said they. ‘ tliat the Sicilians will no 
raor(' endure a foreign yoke nor any 
king but of their own choice. And 
BOO lici’c,’ continued one of them, 
unsheathing his sword, ‘it is from 
this that the (Sicilians look for peace, 
and iKJt from your lying jiarch- 
ments.’ (Vol. iii. p. 37.) 

Thes(“ bold words prove more 
clearly than mere feats of antis the 
spirit of n'si.stance which hml awa¬ 
kened in Sicily. We should remem¬ 
ber that the century in which Inno¬ 
cent the Third had wiehlcil the Ho¬ 
man sceptre had not yet e'lpired; 
and though her Angevin p!irtis.an.ship 
had somewhat lowered her in Italy, 
the Holy See still maintained her 
moral itdlnence unimpaired in the 
eyes of Knrope. And as the war 
proceeded, a sort of reaction was 
produced, wliieli was unfavourable 
to Sicily. Tlie origin and merits of 
the contc'st were forgotten, and all 
sense of right and w'rong palctl be¬ 
fore the irresistilile fiu*t uiat one of 
tlic contending parties was in fact, 
though not ill name, the Church. 

The recollection of this staggered 
many of the Su’diaihs tlieniselvcs, 
who, the iii.stant they recognised a 
divided duty, seemea to think that 
religion might justify even treason. 
For towards the close of tho war we 
fiiul many men of hitherto un¬ 
blemished honour putting this sort 
of pious eouiproniise upon them¬ 
selves, and betmying the strong¬ 
holds of their country to tho inva¬ 
der. Patiino and Catania, places 
of the utmost imiiortance, were thus 
lost after succoasful deienceB; and 
ia uiauy more the trousou was pro- 
vcH3t«al UY tlisoovorj'. 

For these efife^ta, it is true, our 
author endeavours to find a for dif¬ 
ferent cause, by pointing to the 
abundant means'of eomiption which 
the mntability of fen^ tenure 

E laced in tho hands of the invading 
laders. But they could deal only 
ia promises oontiugent upon success, 
a condition in which tlie Sicilian 
iroyemment facto was at least 
uieir equal. Tho lands of the rene¬ 
gade Lories and Procidos would con¬ 


stitute a prize sufficiently sednetive 
to such mercenary patriotism as 
could be roused by no other means. 
We believe, with all submission to 
Mr. Amari, that the religious senti¬ 
ments w e have mentioned had more 
to do with such a state of things. 
Tlic,Buper8tition whicli was shocked 
at n^incmbcring that Sicily had been 
for sixteen years in arms against the 
declared allie-s of the Homan See, 
might think any means justifiable 
that would j)ul an end to the con¬ 
test. We read with what joy the 
Aragonese hailed the (not otherwise 
advantageous) trc'atv of 121)2. and 
the nmrriogo of their king with an 
Angevin princess — the ‘ bride of 
peace’—becaust* tlicy tbcrcliy were 
reconciled txi tlie Church, ihougli the 
only difTcrciicc Iwtwccn them had 
been an absurd claim of Pope Mar¬ 
tin upon Anigoii a.s a forfeited fief. 
Even (iueen ('oiistaiice, Sicilian as 
she w;iis. s|iudilei ed at the protrm-ted 
schism ill Christendom, which the 
cause of her beloved eouiitry seemed 
to render inevitable, and retired to 
Spain, as well to I’seape the unholy 
strife us to atone, by the devotion of 
her remaining days, for the part 
wliieli she had unwittingly taken in 
its origin. 

It is not then to be wondered at 
that some of llieSieiliaiis should have 
shared these feelings: but while wo 
ncknowh'ilge tlicir force with tlie 
few. we Ihcrchy throw' into bolder 
relief the firmer ami more far-sighted 
patriotism of that greater number 
wild steadily held on their course, 
unswayed by even such a pow'crful 
momentum. And the existence of 
such a spirit, in our opinion, odds 
one more crown to the monument of 
‘the Vespers.’ 

We need only add that there ia no 
longer any tenaon for our ignorance 
of the minutest tritle in this all-im¬ 
portant epoch in the history of mo¬ 
dem Eurojie. "We can writh all con¬ 
fidence and sincerity recommend 
Amari’s volumes as, so far as feasi¬ 
ble, exhausting the question as well 
M opening abundant sources of in¬ 
formation, which, though not hither¬ 
to inacces-sible, have still been un¬ 
known. And, apart from an ocoo- 
sional memento that we are reading 
a translation, Lord Ellesmere’s edi¬ 
tion assesses attractions of style 
whic^ if it were possible, add a new 
interest to amost mteresting sobjeet. 
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I N no oue family of Uie deep are 
the defieicucieH of the ancienta, 
wheif brought into comparison with 
the exuberant produce of our own 
luarketa, so strikingly exemplified 
as in tliat of the cod and liis n<{kt of 
kin. With the eod proper (Gadus 
Morrhtta), the baddut*k ^ G. (Egilji 
«i«), dorse {G. Mulanaus), coal fish 
(G. Carhomrim), pollock (G. PoU 
lachiifx), ling or burbot (G. Lota), 
they had no acquaintouee whatever; 
indeed with the e.\(!cption of tlie 
hake, wliii-h abounds in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and i.s an excellent fish wher¬ 
ever it s\\ iins, together with a few 
delicate but pigmy codlings of its 
own,* almost alT tlie better nioinbers 
of this fiimily repudiating the tepid 
wattTsof soutluTJi sens, t never ofl’ered 
to the ctaiks and connoisseurs who in¬ 
habited tlieir sliores any individuals 
wortliy a sauce. Hut tXough the 
anciifit kitchens saw' no s»o<'imcn8 
of the olii(' of the Dogger tlank, or 
Newfoundland, wo cannot cousoiit 
to pass over some of tho more inter¬ 
esting species wholly nilcnfio; 
and as m speaking of the Clupeau 
race we felt ourselves imperatively 
called on not to give herrings the go 
albeit unknown to Creek Agora 
or Latin foniin; so here, prefatory 
to a notice of the classic gadus mcr- 
lucius or hake, we sliall pause to 
make sonic observations on the pot¬ 
bellied yustrocharohdic eod, and on 
one or two other of the race, to which 
salted or fresh, mankind is almost os 
much indebted as to tho cod itself. 
Some of the gadeaii etymologies are 
BO strange thai wo cannot forbear 
giving fh(V reader a sample, ya^oc 
(Gr.) and gadus (Latin), arc said to 
come from tlfc Syrian word gad 
(fish), aiK^ tlierc is a Syrian queen 
mentioued in Athenaus whose name 
is Atergadis, i.e. Veniu fish. The 

Greeks and Eomons restricted the 
Wtjrd to a particular species of the 


present group, and by a third oaprieo 
of nomenclatiu’e it now stands for a 
whole genus in modem iethyulogy. 
With regard to our own trivial name 
for the ‘ caput’ of this tribe. * The 
word cod,’ says Cuvier (wliat oars 
some naturalists must have), ‘ is de¬ 
rived from gatlus, which it twwmbles 
in sound.’ Cod meant originally a 
purse, or ntipa, and tho Jish was so 
called, says an ingenious finder of 
8traiig(> similitudes, ab aliqua mar- 
supti simiUtudiw. Aliqua, indeed! 
If tliat ho spoke to one tliat's w'liishte, 
Or loflketh on bis bouko ; 

Or talk not all in print or tune ; 

Saye wo this, coddes luad (luoko) 

This man doth want his oominon sense. 
And monte, its French equivalent, 
comes, says Bclon, rmin the English 
mct'wel, a word whicli, like Cuvier, 
wc arc unable to find in any English 
author of our acipiaintiuice. Ac¬ 
cording to Aldrovandi, tho word 
murruv i.H a M arscllols jmtois for a 
person with thick blubber lijis, and 
18 tlioncc- applied by niclonyiiiy to a 
fish like tlic cod, whoso labial iippcn- 
dages arc quite in character with 
this description. Being ourself un- 
uciiuaintcd with Marscllois patois, 
and warned by Bclou’s mistakes of 
the perils of dabbling in foreign ety¬ 
mologies, wo leave all the responsi¬ 
bility of this to tho maiu's of (ho 
literary executors of the venerable 
cideranl professor of natural liistory 
of Bologna. Glgilfinus, tho modern 
Latin designation fur the haddock, 
is, according to tho dictiuu of Ron- 
dolet, and another, from tlie English 
words eagh and Jins, vliicli ns eagles 
do not commonly exhibit these ap¬ 
pendages, we take leave to doubt. 
Jladou, the French for salt haddock, 
is evidently our own word gallieised. 
Of the trivial name of ‘ tuat most 
delicate of all gadeans,’^ the dorse, 
the meaning has not, that we are 
aware of, been even attempted •, cal- 


* Two of the bust known of these on the G. Minatus, which is hawked about 
Naples (with another minute piaoioulua of the next &mily otjlats, timplatesm nuda^ 
with which it is token in laig% quantitiea under the well-known cry of ftcAe and 
auace), and eocondly nutsden di /mmali (Phyde Mediterranea), whioh looka not 
unlike a tench, and is, as its name impoita, peculiar to this sea. 

t It seems a singular though it is a cwtaia fact that the luxurious and warm 
wat^ of the Mediterranean in plaoe of improving the fishy fibre generally dete¬ 
riorate it. 
t Cuvier. 
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lariaa,* its present Latin designation, it in yet more eopioos supplies, 
is also a e/aj»«e name, but incorrectly Cuvier says that coal fish is de- 
endorted upon this species. The rived from colin, a word by which 
whiting is eridently so called from French sailors are in the habit of 

the silvery whiteness of its abdomen designating it; this would do very 

and under flonhs. Merlangus, its well if the dark brown hue 5f the 
icthyologic name, comes of course body, whence the northern words 
from TaerZan, but whence that comes kohl and coal fish, and the corres- 
still wants interpretation. Belon ponding I^atin w'ord carbonarius, 
makes an amusing blunder regard- used by Linnaeus for the species, 

ing the nomenclatur<‘ of the G. Car- were not a better and the obvious 

bonarius, a species next akin to this one. After haring fished for the 

fish. In order to contrive a plau- pollack’s {G. Follufhius) name for 
sible derivation for this word ne is some time to no purpose, wo at 
necessitated first to mis-spell it, and length give up the snort. As to the 
for ‘coal’ to rend from a private unde dericatur of the word burbot, 
manuscript of his own ‘ coUe,’ or wliich is afresh water gadean, w-e 
glue fish; and having got thus far are equally without information. 
{cen'ettt que le premier pan qui route) Lastly, for the modem merlucius or 
he ingenuously wonders why this sea pike, no fitter or more clrnrac- 
partieular species should be selected teristic name could liave been jhjs- 
out of a tribe, all of which yield sibly bestowed on the all voracious 
large ((uantities of isinglass or fish- fish that bears it. And now having 
glue, to receive a name derived from called over the general muster-roll 
this substance whieli it yields in of names of the present section, we 
common w’ith so many other indi- proceed to introduce a few to our 
viduals, several of whom fui'uish readers; and first the 

Gadus Mobehua, OB CoD.t 

It wulld be difficult to exaggerate which had boon effected with such 
the importance of this most service- effusion of blood; the fact has so 
able fish : wlicn, writes an accom- turned out, and a fish in other re- 
plished anlbor tow'ards the com- spccts by no means remarkable, has 
menceinenl of the tenth cenl^u^^ become in the hands of almofet every 
Gaspard do Corte Ileal, al.*orlugucse nation in Europe the origin of one 
gentleman, jealous of the Spaniards, of their most assured and lucrative 
and their rival in the desire of dis- braiichi's of commerce. But though 
covering new countries, east anchor Newfoundland was tlius discovered, 
in the midst of the fogs of the savage and afterwards visited by the Nor- 
coosis of a sterile island, on landing wegians as early as the tenth and 
for the first time in Newfoundland, eleventh centuries,itsfishydepths ap- 
though be eertainly did not think pear to have remained generally iin- 
that ho was opening for Europe a oxplorod.anditsveryexistcnceontho 
source of richi's more profitable, globe for the most part lost sight of, 
equally certaih. and far less inox- tillthe region was onto more revisited 
haustiblc than those w hich the proud in the year 1497, by one Jolm Cabot, 
rivals of his nation derived from the in the pay of lleniy VIII.. who 
mines of Potosi, the conquest of tliereupon imposed on the whole of 

• Tliori‘ is a fish, perhaps a gadean, mentioned by Pliny, and called by him 
callarias, which some have auppoeed to be the haddock. Apprized of thin, and 
going for a brief sojourn to the city of the Clyde, an easy etymologist might readily 
persuade himself that iiie never ceasing cry of ' caller haddie’ under bis window was 
tautological, and that collar and haddie was the Scutch mode of pronouncing Pliny's 
callarias, and our liaddock f«c et pmtereat The haddock was unknown to Pliny, 
not being a Mediterranean fish. There is also a gadean, a Rhine fish not unlike 
the haddock, which those of the district salt and dry much after the manner of Rie 
Scotch in curing that species. They cdl it Aberdanum, and here again a too con¬ 
fiding etymologist on first seeing a spread eagled (P^ifinus fresh smoked from 
Aberdeen would probably seek to connect the two words, though he would of course 
only lose his time, as is often done over a mere coincidence of found / 

t Sable, a chevron between three ood fish naiant argent, are borne as arms by 
tlie family of Codd; and azure, three ood fish naiant in pale argent, are the arms 
of the family of Beck. (Moule.) 
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his cvpifca, both island and main¬ 
land, the same name which at pre¬ 
sent is confined to the island exclu- 
sively. Cabot not only refound the 
land but discovered the cod, a dis¬ 
covery wliich he communicated on 
his return home, and of which many 
nations besides our own forthwith 
reaped the odvautane, by settingup 
an extensive line of mherics all along 
the east and soutli coaSts of the 
island. Nor was the sea the only 
source of profit to those hardy 
sailors; the island itself for some 
time after it had been thus taken 
possession of, was found to be rich 
m bears, beavers, red foxes, martins, 
and hares, and a profitable trade was 
carried on witlx the Indians for the 
skins of these animals, which were 
then shipped to Ceylon. At first, 
deterred by the fears of a winter’s 
campaign in this inhus])itable region, 
no one seems to have thought of re¬ 
siding permanently .at Newfound¬ 
land ; by degrees, howcx4r, Ineii 
took courage and made one or two 
attempts, wTiich, though failures, led 
ultimately to others, of whieh the 
issue was more fortunate, and the 
success at last complete. The first 
Englishman who essayed to moke 
Newfoundland his W'inter cjiuirters 
was a merchant named Hoare, but 
alter encountering great hardships 
he was at length compelled to give 
up the attempt, and to return to 
England. In 1583, a half brother 
of Sir W. Baleigh made a second 
attempt with five vessels and two 
hundred people to establish a colony 
there; his failure was more signm 
and disastrous than the first liad 
been, ending in the total loss of the 
crews. In 1623, Sir George Calvert, 
afterwards L^rd Baltimore, actually 
formed a colony in the south-eastern 
of the islaifd, which ho called 
Evalon, and gver w'hich he appointed 
his son governor. As this gentle¬ 
man is reported to have repaired 
thither in order that he ‘might 
freely enjoy the profession of the 
Catholic religion,’ ne could not have 
selected a more appropriate spot— 
the fogs of Newfoundland would be 
no doubt a fit subject for dai^ pe¬ 
nance, and if he were opsophagist oy 
inclination os well asby conscience, he 
might addict himself to the innocent 
unrestricted use of nothing more 
carnal than cod and salmon all the 
days of his life. 


Under our most reUmous and 
gracious King Carlo Uolce the 
Second, a tax which the French had 
liitherto paid to England in acknow¬ 
ledgment of our courtesy in letting 
them fish there, was abrogated, and 
our flourishing cod trade, whicli had 
at one time occupied eight thousand 
hands, and given t'mployment to 
two hundred vessels, began to stag¬ 
ger, wlxilst that of France tlxrove m 
proportion, and our Gallic neigh¬ 
bours were all cock-a-hoop; out 
Eudishmen arc not so cosily bul¬ 
lied out of their rights: IHeu et 
moH droit is a motto which wo do 
not write up everywhere in large 
letters for nothing. Tliis was a les- 
^n in which John Bull was now 
determined to instruct their gracious 
king and liis grat'cless favourites. A 
princely cod merchant, in 1670, 
took u ith him one hundred and two 
twenty-gun ships, and two ships of 
war, and (in siutt! of French fortifi¬ 
cation) sncceoded in a capture of so 
many not Frenchmen but cod, as 
lirouglit him in no less a sum than 
386,4(X)f. What Franco could not 
cfTect by open force she next at¬ 
tempted by covert oncroachment, 
and in spite of the treaty of Utrecht, 
which had awarded Newfoundland 
to the English, la grande nation 
again outwilled us, for in 1721 she 
in her employ no less than four 
hundred vchbcIs trading in cod, 
which quite eclipsed our own, and 
ehicfly supplied iJiie foreign markets 
with their m*rut\ EmlKiIdeued by 
success they took, in 1762, during 
our first GeorgeTs reign, forcible jios- 
Bcssion of the island, but had only 
salted their cod in peace for one 

J r'car, when it was again wrested 
rom them by the English. After 
various altercations on both sides, the 
French at length set fire to and con¬ 
sumed all our drying stages, which 
was a mevous loss, amply retaliated 
no doubt by the English. In view of 
this and similar acts of violence and 
misrule, * 1 need ilot,’ says Mr. Pitt 
in 1800, ‘ urge upon the House that 
the fishery of Newfoundland has 
been for two centuries the constant 
object of rivalship between the 
French and English.' And ‘ at Hus 
time’ (1831), writes the autbor of 
the article ‘ Cod’ in the Penny Oy-r 
clopeedia, ‘ it is for from being placed 
on a satisfactory footing,.though the 
sovereignty of the island as settled 
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by tke treaty of Utreclit remains un¬ 
disputed.' Fortunately for all men, 
ooo, wiien fished for at a right 
deptli (viz. at from twenty-five to 
fifty fathoms), are to be found in 
vort quantities in many otlior parts 
of the wattoy world, as well as over 
the summit of the great suhinariue 
mountain, which was for a time 
looked upon as their great and al¬ 
most exefuBivc depot. So long back 
as in the days of Edward IV., when 
English fishermen were strictly pro¬ 
hibited the cod trade in the isles of 
Sweden and Denmark, and were 
especially wanted off the coasts of 
Iceland, the exports from* these 
plates was know'n to he so great, jis 
to have induced our prudent (Jtuoeii 
Elizabeth first to beg permission, 
and then to take ‘ Freneli leave’ to 
send her subjects to Iceland to 
fish during the reign of Cliristinn 
the Fourth of Denmark. Tho Dog¬ 
ger Bunk lias long been famous 
as a Hubmarino rfiie for cod, and 
deep sunk honles of these fish are 
now know'll to ho close upon our 
own shores, and particniiirly to 
uliound along the Norfolk and Lin¬ 
coln coasts; whilst of late years a 
greatt'r take of cod has been eflecUHl 
off those of New Enghind, than 
from the fishery of Ncwfoimdland 
itself; they are tlterelbre a most 
widely distributed fish, and Iteiiig 
exceedingly prolific as w ell, we have 
every reason to belie,vo that remotest 
posterity will eoutiuue to eiit cod 
and oyster sauce with as little stint 
as ourselves.* Twenty years tigo it 
was eomputiHl that twenty thousand 
sailors were employed, who carried 
off 36.()00,0(X) mim Newfoundland 
aloue; even^m ourowm shores rod is 
sometimes so common as to become 
a ilrug m provincial markets, so 
that iuslamtes have Oi'currod of very 
fine specimens futdiug no sale. Mr. 
Yarrell gives a remarkable iu.stam'e 
of one weighing seventy jtouuds, 
sold at Scarborough for a shilling. 
Tha moinleiiancem the supply :^m 
these enonnous and inexhmtstible 
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cod banks will not excite' surpase 
when we consider tho unprecedented 
fecundity of the females; in tho abdo¬ 
men of one mother, and slio a mode¬ 
rate-sized coddess of nine pounds 
weight only, nine hundred thousand 
eggs have been discovered; what in¬ 
crease, then, in spite of every con¬ 
ceivable deduction, might we not 
expect from shoals so generally dis- 
triouted, luntaiiiing myriadsin w Inch 
many of the members are of much 
larger dimensions. It may not be 
out of place here to give a few par¬ 
ticulars of the <’raft of cod-fislung, 
as it is pursued at Newfoundland, 
where, ‘all we export for all our 
rich returns, is a little spirits, pro¬ 
visions, fishing lin(% and fishing- 
hooks ;’t so that, as M. Laeo]>edo 
observes, the mailer is one wortliy 
to engage tho attention of ull eu- 
hghtened persons, jdiilosopliers and 
philanthropists; autl therefore is he 
Holicitou.H that the patriots of his own 
country should joui with liinx ux the 
vow, ejue la ffraiide nation lorsque 
t<Ue rerra litire Iv jour forluni oH 
Volivier dr la patj; halam'era sa 
tell- sacrec, ct hs palmes du ySnie 
K. r. qarlle n'oublir pas sou s^le 

rclair/pour hs —cod (ishorix's. From 
the same axxthor we leanx several 
interesting ])art,iexxlar8 I'espocting the 
nxoile of eoudueting these, whether 
on land or on ship board. He Ixe- 
gins by informing ns that nets were 
first einployx'd, but when it xvaa 
foxind that thesi* were liable to lace¬ 
ration, and w'ore not unfrcquently 
swept uxx ay by moi'ino monsters slxut 
up in the nii'sh work, tho fishermen 
at length adojxtcd the plan, now 
universally pxxrsued, of long-line 
fishing; tlxc length of these lines 
vai'ies with tixe txme qf j'ear, being 
of from five to twenty fathoms 
during the shore fiUxiug, which com¬ 
mences in April; and thirty to 
forty fathoms wiicn the crows fol¬ 
low tho fislx as they recede fkxim the 
shore, and eontinuo to take them at 
tliat dejxth till Decemlxer, after which 
winter prorogues the prowsedings. 


* This iuferenoe is borue out by what we read of their stratification in the situs 
vhsro they occur, which is so dense and deep dhat nothing seems to affect it: in 
spite of the myriads upon myriads devoured by wild hints and ravenous sea mon¬ 
sters, and the quantity (a very small one oomparatively) abstracted by man, all 
that is neoessary in this fishery is to be iucesaaiitiy dro[iping and drawing up the 
line; as long as the fishennan's arm is e<iual to the effixrt, so long he may count his 
fiab by the tune it requires to draw thmu up. 
f Burke. 



The tradi^ captains hrhi||^ their ves- 
aelsto the Bank as eariy as practicable 
in spring; the object of this being 
to secure a good stotion, wliich, when 
most of the shipping is already on 
the 8^t, may not be quite so easy 
to effect. When the vessels have 
cast anchor, the waters aroyml 
speedily are enlivened with a flotilla 
of boats, sent out by their respective 
crews to procure bait; \he bails 
used vaiy considerably, but owing 
to the great roraeity of the fish, all 
are alike successful, cod, like sliurks, 
swallowing not only all kinds of fish, 
and sliell-nsh, whole or in fragments, 
fresh or salted, Irat bolting bits of 
wood or red cloth, and sometimes, 
as appears from the subjoined anec¬ 
dote, a whole book.* Tlieir voracity 
is in a great measure accounted for 
by flic rapidity of their assimilation, 
wnicli enable.^ them to convert had¬ 
dock and other jirey into cod iu a 
few hours ;t and so pot cut is (ho 
action of flic gastric juice, that it 
turns the shells of lobsters and (Tabs 
red, as if ihcy^ had been recently 
boiled. In spite of (he almost in¬ 
cessant bickerings of rival crews, 
certain by-laws, frami'd for (he 
good of each ship, arc rigidly ad¬ 
hered tO; amongst these, it is en¬ 
acted that the man Avho catehes 
fewest fish (a point ea.sily setth'd by 
counting the tongueslj shall clean 
tile deck and throw the heads over¬ 
board; to avoid which often cold, 
and, after a day's hard labour, al¬ 
ways fatiguing job, tlie men are all 


eager to anticipate each (flher, and 
to apply themselves as early as may 
be to the morning's work. As soon 
as a flsh has been hooked and hauled 
lip (sometimes in his greediness he 
is caught by two flshennen at once, 
when he becomes the property of 
the one who hooks him nearest the 
eyi') tlie captor removes the tongue, 
and hands liim to a second execu* 
tioncr, the deeoUettr, who, cutting 
oft' the liead, jwsscs him over to an¬ 
other fimctionury, who cuts the 
body open, and ripping out the liver 
and intestines, puts him into the 
bauds of llio tranchetir, to remove, 
by means of au exceedingly sharp 
knife, the ribs and upper vertebne, 
and who then, either splitting liim 
open from the head to the caudal fin, 
dresses liim h plat; or if only from 
the gills tf» the anal fin, « la nmd 
other hands having next carefully 
spunged and dried, lie is then handed 
over to (he nailer, who mbs the car- 
ense with one-sixth of its weight of 
salt, and then gives it over to tho 
last man, whonrranges all tlieeareoses 
in rows, and finafly barrels tliem. 
That part of the jirocotidings of tho 
I^eiit Andres and Trois JSchoUet, 
who first operate upon him, is given 
by Laci'pcde with the precisiou of 
an historian describing the execution 
of Some state prisoner:— L'eKteur 
saisit d'abord la morue, en plam h, 
fan,T la Ule sur le hard dc la table, 
la eeme avec un cuuteau a dexix 
iranekans, itommS nmteau a Sfeter; 
quand la morue est decuUHe VSteteur 


* A fish, fumisliing tho Univeraity of Camhridge with aVsligious fuast, was the 
occasion of a tract entitled, V'Vw Pisris, or the Book Pith, containing three treatises, 
which were found in the lielly of a ocmI in Camhridge inariLot at midHumnier eve, 
1626. This fish is^d to have been taken in Lynn deqia and waa^oarried to the 
Vice-Chancellor by the beadle on the discovery of a book witliin itas it made its 
appearance af the commencement, the very time when good learning and gocnl cheer 
were most expected, it was quaintly remarked, ‘ that this sea guest liad brought his 
hook and hia carcaae to furnish bod^' (Mouie). It is to be hoped that the learning 
he brought ii* his belly, was not so out of season as he himself must have been at 
midsummer. The parallel story of the shark who swallowed a log- book thrown over¬ 
board to him a pirate, and afterwards repenting took the first hook that offered, 
and turned king’s evulmice so as to hang the villain by the revelation of the doca- 
ment in his inside, is doubtless fiuniliar to most of our readers.* 

If a haddodc be left on a small line for a tide over a ood bank, it generally 
disappears, and a cod » found occupying its place on the barlw ; six hours are said 
to suffice for the conversion of any other fish into gadus monhua. 

$ These are separated as sooff as the fish is hauled up, and kept with thesoondH 
for salting, as a great delicacy: this practice is, it appears, very ancient. 

I ‘ The fish of Sgypt, as shown in the paintings on ths walls of the Theban 
palaces (vide Ciullanl's Pffqpt) were divided lengthwise by a knife^ not unlike that 
now used for splitting the eod fish of Nesrfoondlaad; their fish were eund with 
fossil salt, procured ^m the African Desert, sea salt being deemed by the {oiesla 
impure.’ (Mouie.) 
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enleve toutes lea entraillea, et ayant icy sealastly, the liver of the fish 

fni Hon Operation il pouase le corpa is not only the finest of hepatic 

& Thahiileur^ qui le aaiait de la luxuries, but yields half its volume 

main gauche et qui tient de la main in oil. The mode originally had re- 

droHe le eouteau h habiller,f dont course to for procuring this, was to 

lea fonctiona conaistent h I'vuvrir de- punch a hole in a tub, lino it well 

puia la gorgejuaqu,' aVanua. All the with spnice boughs, and then place 

fish, liowevcr, are not salted in this the livers upon the top to corrupt in 

way—some (stock-fish) arc merely th^w sun; when putrefaction had 

sun-driod^; on a stick, and a good commenced, the oil began to run 

many used to be towed away alive apace from the putrilaginous mass, 

in perforated boxes, care being taken and in less tliaii a wet^ the whole 

to ])rirk tlic swim-bladder, u liieh had dripped through the bouglis into 

kept the fisli from rising, and so a vessel jJaced uuueraeath to receive 

from sustaining bodily injuiy against it; this, though at first only gene* * * § 

the top of the cose. This practice, rally known as a bettc'r sort of lamp 

in consequence <»f the far greater oil, and to curriers in particular, in 

supplies of cod obtained now than their trade, as communicating more 

fonuerly, has no doubt been given suppleness to leather than that of 

up, as it wt'uld, at tho present low the whale, was even then valuable; 

price paid fur this species, scarcely its eoinmt'rcial im])ortance, however, 

be remunerative. Inc whole of the has of late years greatly increa.scd, 

cod's carcase, like tliat of tlie stur- owbig to its present large eiuploy- 

geon, is eaten, and no portion is in- ment in medicine, 
feriormeat; the gills anmo are not Of the va.st variety of drugs used 
cooked, but carefully <-olleeted for or misusbd by the medical practi- 

future bait; the tongue is considered tioner,'the majority eertainlyprodueo 

on all hands a prime delicacy ; tho no sort of impression on his mind— 

skin and swim bladder (or sounds), tlie fiat of routine rhubarb pill, the 

beside their plac*e on tiic oiiieure’s petty tyranny of tho blat;k dose, or 

plate, yield an isinglass extensively the mild control of a clialk mixture; 

used by brewers, anti not inferior to all drugs, in a word, for the minor 

tliat of the sturgeon itself; tlie eggs ills of life, make no appeal to tho 

and iutestines, the * noues and rogues’ sensibility; but some ineaieim's ean- 

of the Freiieli, enjoy uilli many a not be viewed or preseribed with 

reputation at least equal to these quite the same stoical indiffereuce. 

last.; the bones, from wliieli oil is Papliiau blui' pill suggests a uew 

extracted, not only feed tho Kumts- view of ‘ Love among the roses.’ll 

ehatka dog, and, mixed wiUi ma- which, in spite of all his veneration 

xino plants, the Icelander’s eattle.§ for an orthodox pharmacopoeia, and 

but. ‘ properly dried, constitute tho all the poetry of Fraeastarius^f to 

fuel of the desolate steppes of the back its pretensions, must be re- 

* Tlie terms sevendly employed to express the operation of cutting open dif¬ 
ferent fish are^jitraiigely varioii-s ■ thus the reader will remember when he puts the 
slice into a fish, that he gobbets trout, truncheons eel, fins chub, tusks barbel, 
splates pike, solays bream, and sides haddock. * 

t ‘ The sun during the summer months is voiy scorching in Newfoundland; 
the nights and mornings being temperate and pleasant, so that the operation of 
drying is generally a very easy one. ’ o 

'Fhis name, which is also given to ling and haddock similarly preserved, is 
ciUier so ooUed liecausc the carcase is spread-eagled across transverse sticks in the 
drying, or liecause it is as iiard as a stick and requires a bastinado before it can be 
dress^. Immense quantities of this fish are ex]>orted from the north. ‘Gules, a 
stock fish, aigent, crowned, or, are the appropriate arms of Iceland; these arms 
are home by the Kings of Denmark in tho royal achievement, illustrating in the 
simplest manner the source of a chief part of their revenue. TTie Bawdes of Bed- 
fonlshire fiuarterings exhibit three heiress fish, {wesuiued, peibapi not unwarrant¬ 
ably, to be stock-fish.’ (Moule.) 

§ This is a very ancient practice in vorae amongst the ichtbyophagi in the 
days of Arrian and Alexander, and of course long before. 

II Blue pill is made by triturating mercury in conserve of rose^ till the two are 
intimately mixed. 

^ iSec his poem, *De Morbo Gallico.* 
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f arded witJi a aeoaible disrelish; 
rimstoue, too, albeit lotura well and 
• washed,' no medical man w'ill ever 
fancy clean enough to finger, or de¬ 
sire to put ita ‘ flowers’ to his nose; 
and as to every ointment, since 
the day for smearing the person 
with fragrant grease has passed 
(however rare or costly), he 
gards the gallipots whio^ contain 
tlicm, with decided subnausea; re¬ 
membering only the vile purposes 
to which they are put. But of 
all painful drugs to contemplate, 
that which is daily applied to the 
moribund nostril of hundreds, that 
deathbed drug, the ovenmwering 
ether, which escaping nvm the 
narrowest chink in a phial, conics 
fitfully, coldly, clammily, ns a breath 
escaped from the chamel-housc to 
force upon his memory many a 
scene or sorrow where he has in¬ 
haled it, in presence of the last 
struggles of the depaft ing, i^^id apiid 
the sobs, wailings, and faintiiigs of 
the bereaved—he recoils fruiu with 
detestation and loathing. Other 
medicines convey pleasanter sen¬ 
suous impressions, and suggest plea¬ 
santer trains of thought: eolchicura, 
that assuages os by a charm the 
anguish of acute rheumatism; qui¬ 
nine, that paralyses the violence of 
ague, and looses his victim from the 
punctual foe’s attack—the sealed 
mottled wTapper, with its two blue 
papers enclosed, and a doctor, worUiy 
a saint's name on the cover; the 
powder that dotwrt the unhappy off 
to sleep, and ‘closes lids though 
sullied with a tear;’ hcmloek, tlmt 
mitigates the spasmodic sufferings 
of hooping-cou;^; and beliadona, 
the antidote to ffiat malignest of 
scourges which ofttiracs, not content 
with taking our dirst-bom, departs 
not till it has swept the uutsery with 
the besom offfestruction, and stilled 
for ever the sweet jargoning of infant 
voices lately heard exxilting in the 
now hoshecl chamber with its drawn 
blind, are associated with pleasanter 
feelit^ ; nor do those vile drugs, 
the fmtids, ‘ valerian,’ ‘ assafoetida 
and musk,’ by which he has sotfffen 


been compromised with pouting fair 
ones (w'hocoquottishly vowe.dtogivo 
him and them up together, though 
they happily aherwards tbougnt 
better of it, and Imve long since been 
happily married and mamma’d); or 
tliat benumbing chloroform which an¬ 
nihilates pain, and robs the surgeon’s 
saw. probe, and bistoury of half their 
terrors, present themselvee toviewun- 
appreciated or unfelt. But w ith wliat 
still greater wonder andeomplaeeney 
must every enlightened puysician 
now-a-days contemplate that wJioUy 
unexpected and invaluable ally whicn 
sufferi^ lungs have reeontly secured 
from the iatric liver of the cod,* 
Alere Jiammam —to feed (Common 
lamps—was, till lately, all it professed 
to do; butnow its vaunt is, aUre vitam 
-—to replenish the lamp of life when 
burning low and threatening to go 
out. Alxmt sixty years have elapsed 
since Dr. Bardsley first sounded its 
praises; but seance n dozen have 
passed since it was fairly put upon 
trial in this country, and everybody 
now knows the result. Thousands of 
eases hitherto most unpromising, 
have, under its auspices, suddenty 
changed their aspect, and looked 
bright; here, a fair girl hastening to 
decay, had scarcely taken a few doses, 
W'hen the ominous cough was appeas¬ 
ed, she recovered her roses, suidtid 
once more on a reassured family of 
friends, and went on her way rejoic¬ 
ing ; there a case of graver import, 
w)iie,h had whispered death to the 
inquiring car, made a stand, rallied, 
and consumption was, for the time, 
arrestdd in mid course; and again, 
in patients still further reduced by 
the blighting malady, th^administra- 
tion of the bland oU w'as frequently 
observed to respite, soAen, ana 
assuage, sufferings beyond its power 
to remove. Scepticism, by slow de¬ 
grees, made way to convi(d.ioD; and 
nc who, a few years ago, would 
justly haVe passed for a quack who 
should have proteiyled to cure con¬ 
sumption, is now countenanced cvciy- 
w here by brother practitioners, who 
hare all the same story to toll, till 
the world at large lias become con- 


* What calendaml saint, whose illnmined name shines in Roman missal or 
breviary, can show so many or so well attested cases o&miraculous cun as have 
emanated from the body of this fish! Verily, as shoemakers and cabmen have 
their patron saints, St Crispin and St Fiacre, the doctor ought to insist on notice 
of the next vacancy occurring at the Vatican, on the canonization iH. G<tdm. 
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vinced of the fact; and tliere ia now 
not a village apothecay^ through the 
length ana breadth of our isle who 
lias not hiraaelf witnessed some of 
the endless benefieent wonders which 
this penetrating balm, under the 
Divine blessing, lias already worked, 
and is daily working, among the 
children of men. 

The Church of Rome is as mucfh 
beholden to eod as the doctors 
themselves ; on it the faithful faith- 
fully fast more than u|Km any oilier 
speeicB; this very important duty of 
udliyophagizing, dates some wa^" 
back m ecclesiastical history. * It 
was taught,’ says Mr. Moult*, ‘be¬ 
fore the age of printing, by means 
of Hide s<’ulptures ainl pictures; 
and these neeessary helps to publie 
devotion are also to be found on the 
inriehinents of architecture.’ A 
grotesque figure, with outstretched 
arms, holding up the fish, and the 
wassail bowl, is shown in one of the 
capitals in the eryj)! of Canterbury 
Cathedral. So (*arly as the middle 
of the fourteenth 001111117 opsopliagy 
was enjoined, in order that men 
should slay their bodies with the 
cold flenic of fish eating (Tyndal); 
and in support of it, us tlie amusing 
author just cited further instructs 
us, one iluan liuez wrote a ]>oem, 

* which is not without humour and 
sprightliness, in wliirh the icaji/s 
Olid the y7.v^ are arrayed in mortal 
combat, and which oiuLs in tlie total 
discomfiture of the former, the 
fish and the holy cause obtain the 
victon’, anil Mrs. Lent condemns 
Mr. Carnal for Ids contumacy, to 
fust (unless in case of illness) imnn 
one span* meal of flsli a day.’ A*r- 
liaps, however, in tlioir origin, these 
compulsory fish meals were not so 
luueu based on religious motives os 
on those suggested by political expe¬ 
diency ; it was even tiiought by some, 
that the practice should bo enforced, 
as in accordance wnth a law of 
nature. As old !^sor sings*— 

The laud doth will, the sen doth wish, 
K|>aro MoiDotiineii heah, and feed on fish. 

And in compliance with some such 
notion, wo find, a/fer the Reforma¬ 
tion. the law enjoining it still in 
force. The snmptaa^ requirements 
of Edward VI. and ElEatK’th, were 


just as stringent in tliis matter as 
the Papal. The Statutes 2, 3 Ed¬ 
ward, c. 6, p. 19, professes to have 
these three objects in view: let, the 
better obsen'anoo of Fridays and 
Saturdays, and other times of accus¬ 
tomed abstinence; 2nd, that fisher- 
mep may thereby the rather be set to 
w^oik ; and 3rd, that by eating fish, 
much fiosh may be saved and in¬ 
creased. * Burnet, in his Histwy of 
ihf Siformation, gives as many 
good reasons for obedience to the 
same—viz., that fish eating affords 
due sustenance, as a means to virtue, 
and to subdue men’s bodies to their 
soul and spirit; that it encourages 
the tishiug trade, and tliat it saves 
fl(*sli. The despisers of this act 
w ere liable to imi»ri.sonincnt, and no 
flesh was allowed during incarcera¬ 
tion, except to such as might be 
duly authorized to receive it— viz., 

‘ the sick, the aged, the infirm, and, 
finally, .woiiiOBf being great with 
ehilcl, wHo were allow’od to partici¬ 
pate in such one kind of flesh as th^ 
sliall have a groat lust unto.’ To 
the two primary fish days (Friday 
and Saturday) tiueen EUzabeth 
added a third (Wednesday) to be 
observed in tbe same manner— 
allow ing, bow'ever, one dish of flesh, 
provided there lx* at the same raCal 
consumed three dishes of sea fish; 
though during certain seasons this 
perniission did not extend either to 
hef or t'eal. How long these re¬ 
strictions w'ere enforced we do not 
know; but when once the religious 
motive was elimmaU'd, they would 
probably soon come to be disregarded 
and obsolete. 

I’erliaps the following charade, 
with which we eloae our notice upon 
cod, may uot be famUior to all our 
readers:— , 

Cut off my head, and singular I act; 
Cut off my tiuJ, and plural I appear; 

Cut off my tail and heaid—oh! wondrous 
fact, 

Althoi^h niy middle’s left, there's no¬ 
thing here. 

What, is my head cut off?—a sounding 
sea. 

What,^ is my tail cut off?—a flowing 
nver. 

Far in the ocean deptlis, I fearless play,' 
Giver of sw’eetest sounds, yet mute for 
ever. 
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OoB somewhat lenrthy uotico of 
the cod will preclude the saying any- 
thingof many other gadidcana, mmost 
as beneficial to mankind ns the cod 
itself. Of the haddock, which an 
English admiral* ‘clutches in his 
strong right hand,’ and a Gomfl^n 
Barouf ‘ embays’ over the episcopal 
hat of an ecclcHia.stical ancestor; of 
whiting, which fresh, hc poise non plus 
dans Vestomar qve jtemfus a la eein- 
ture, and fried, ornamented the 
coronation fish bau(ju<'t of Catherine, 
Queen of Henrv of ling, nhioh 
the third Edvrari^ thonght so valuable 
as, N uma-like, to tax the sale of it; of 
the l)url)Ot or coney fish, between 
two of ■which, ‘ argent on a chevron 
azure a coney cotirant,’ is conspicu¬ 
ous in the arms of a Glostcr pre¬ 
late ;J and to procure con.stant sup¬ 
plies of whicli a French Countess is 
said to have sunk haif her fortune; 
of these and other notabilitiss of4he 
)rosenl family we i* * * anno( here speak, 
uit must reserve our remain iug 
‘few words’ for the gadus mer- 
lueius, or hake, the iweudo-dcsecn- 
ilant of the ancient ass fish. This 
some of our older uaturalists for 
awhile gave o\it to be the haddock, 
l)ecau8e of his Norman name of 
donkey, an asinine stripe across the 
Hhoulacrs,§ and the barbel below his 
iaw; till it was discovered that the 
naddoc'k was not a Mediterranean 
fish; and the hake, a near neigh¬ 
bour, whose general hue of body 
was sufficiently asinine to sustain 
the simile, and who, moreover, fre¬ 


quented that sea, was made to sop- 
plant him, 

Tlic grounds upon whu’h the mo¬ 
dem merlucius or sea pike, and the 
ancient marine donkey were assumed 
to be identical, will scarccly^bear tlm 
test of inquiry, as indeed Hardouin 
confesses, declaring tliat iliough he 
translates Flip’s •word Asellus by 
Merlucius or Hake,be does so rather 
out of respect to the opinion of tlie 
learned than In'cause he considera 
the fact to be certain and established. 
In order to put tlie reader in a capa¬ 
city to^udge on what alight grounds 
this opinion has liecn hazarded, we 
will now give him all the details fur- 
nislied by classie authors respecting 
this fish. Varro says that asellus is 
named from the ass-like hue of liis 
skin ; Aristotle, that he is a ground 
fish, who Ijurics himself temjjorarily 
in the sand,|| where, by means of 
little oral appendages, he inveigles 
his prey after the manner of the fish¬ 
ing frog this indolent mode of 
susteiitatioii has procured for tho 
Greek ass fish the n'proachful term 
of sluggard, ovuv vwOpov yivoi;, ga wc 
read in Oppian. Qilliau aiids to this, 
that he is of a solitary turn,** * * §§ bating 
society—in short, quite a misicthvs, 
that he Cannes liis heart in nis 
stomaclift and stones in lus hcad.JJ 
Putting all these several hints to¬ 
gether, they furnish, wo think, 
abundant evidence that tho ass-fish 
cannot be the liake; for in the first 
place the hake has no barbcls,§§ 
employs force ndt stratagem for lus 


* Sir Nicholas Haddock. + Baron Von Eyteing. J Cheney. 

% Thus Lister, interpreting a passage of Varro, says — ‘ Ex viggatis maciilis 
nigris ad scapulas ^ secundum ventrom asinorum instar noincn habet.’— List. 
in Apie. * 

II The ovoc, safs Aristotle, is one of those fish which hide for a season, for 
which reason he is not always to }>e taken. Pliny and Elian rejieat the same state¬ 
ment. Pliny aays this retreat takes place during the great boats of summer. Elian, 
at tlie rising of the dog-star, and that it lasts for sixty days. The hate, however, is 
taken all tM year rou^. 

II The ones hides in sand, ■n'hile it employs, like the fishing frog, certain oral ap¬ 
pendages, which the sailore call the pa^ta, angler’s tackle, by riteans of which tliey 
entice the little fish, who are deceived by these movementa, mistaking them for tlm 
undulations of fucus. 

** fUtvoTponrot eon, sai oi'v aXXocc (iiovv ova avtxtvat. 

+t txft hpa lyfivwv povoc iwroc Iv rif yaorpi ryv sapitav. 

t* fx** lystfaXyi Xi'fiovf, olsrtpoov toUcaai pvkoit rh 

§§ The presence or atisence of these appurtenances and diffisrences of tlie 
back fins have caused the genus gadus to be divided inti^everal subgeneia as fol¬ 
lows:— 

1. Cod, haddock, dorse, which have three domal and two anal fins, and om 
barbel at the lower jaw. 
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livelihood, and i« by no mcang a words respecting him. As to his 
sluggard in disposition; neither does culinary merits they stand very high, 
h^idc himsclt from observation in \Agellopost lupamwacipnamfuwe 
the sand; nor has be large stones in auctoritatem,' was, Pliny assures us, 

his head; nor is his heart set and the opinion of Laberius the poet, and 

centred (unless metaphorically, after of C. Nepos the historian, agreeably 
the manner of gluttons generally) in to which Galen places such prime 

hie stomach, but in the usual place; fis^i as labrax, soles, mullets, and 

and these great difficulties led a dis- mwgils, after this in goodness, and 
tinguished French naturalist of the says in his treatise on dietetics that 
old school to abandon the rnerlucnus a good asellus may compete with 
in favour of a more promising fish the best sa^atile fish. ‘ AsclH si 

belonging to another subdivision of proho utantur alimento et in mari 

the genus gadus. To Belon is the puro degunt carnis bonitate cum 
glory due of having found, on the saxatilihus contendunt' ‘ Post 
Cretan coast, a fish which, in many aseflum diaria non amo' says Petro- 
important particulars, accords per- niut. ' At tarn deformi non dignus 
fectly with the ass-fish of the an- nomine asellus,' says Ovid, and Api- 
cients, and notably so with Aristo- cius gives several elaborate recijies 
tie’s first reouisite: the oral appen- for dressing it. Its culinary charac- 
dages we call barbels, of which it has ter is very nnudi that of the hadd(X!k 
three, two attached to the under and and hake, which are both in high 
one to the upper lip; another cir- repute; but ns no fish, or any 
cumstnnee much in favour of Belon’s earthly thing, ever gave univer- 
view is, that the Cretans call this fish sal satisfaction, of the haddock (of 
gadeisparo or ass-fish. It i.s un- which one must winter in Glasgow 
gracious, having half persuaded the thorougldy to know the value and 
reader as oneself that this must be reputation,) Turner has said that 
tho old, lost gadean at last, to be ‘its flesh is unwhole.some, and even 
compclltid to ask why, were this fre- prone to excite fever:’ and Arche- 
quenter of the Cretan coast indeed stratus records of the oi'oc, that 

tuo asellus redivivus, docs he only though others find it light and 

hug the short's of Crete, and absent pleasant food, to himself it is not 
himself from his former well-known palatable — oofi^nv ci rpiipft Hva 

sites, and why is he not seen in the oapsa, raXwe (n’x tpot. The 

Nice or Neaixilitan markets, whore testimony of the former is eertainly 
formerly his ancestors abounded F not to be credited, nor probably that 
We, therefore, rather uicline to tliiiik of the Greek gourmet, which was at 
that though Bclon's individual might variance with the w'orld at large, 
be tho asellus, as far as outward Idiosyncracios in taste go for little ; 
appearances go, a common Modi- some persons’ vitiated palates bribe 
terranean fish, the Phycis Mediter- their tonguc.s to disparage turtle, 
ran® or sea-tench, which is a cod, and to profess mutton as preferable 
and has a barbel and a large head, to venison: here at least publie 
which migh'k make the epicures of opinion may bo eafely opposed to 
antiquity take a great fancy to it, is, private judgment. The pleasantest 
more probably than any other way we think of ^ssing haddock 
species, the ancient ovoq of Aristotle or hake is in cuny!* 
and asellus of Pliny, the only com- The hake (unlike Ayistotle’s o»oc 
mon gadean with barbels frequenting which is solitaiy) goes about in 

southern seas. The hake, then, not great bodies, and is eminently gre- 
beiug the old donkey-fish, wc shall garioos; they are a very greedy 
restnot ourselvel to say but few fish, and as fond of pouching pil- 

2. Whiting, coal-fish, pollock, possessed of three dorsal and two anal fins, 

and no barbels. 

3. Hake, which shows two dorsal and oaeonal fin, and no barbels, and, 

4. Ling, with the fins as in the last, with one or more barbels, according to 

the species. 

* Beddes the more ^ual culinary methods had reooane to in preparing the 
baddook for the table, the roles, Germany and Belgians, are in the habit of seasoning 
it with turmeric, which is said to commuiucate both a flavour and an agreeable colour 
to the flesL 
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chaniU u the cod is of lining his 
inside with them: they get throng 
s dosen of these dupeans in a reiy 
^ort time; but, like all fish with 
teeth, are not scrupulous against 
whom they whet them, and we must 
report to the discredit of the iKea* 
pOlitan haket that of the quantities 
we used to insmct in the fiw marl^t 
there, most of them exhibited the tul 
or half the body of some young codlin 
(generally a brother hak^ prmecting 
from the mouth, the heatl and shorn* 
ders of which they had gorged like 
boas, and quite digested, while the 
tail had scarce ceased to quiver. 
The Mediterranean abounds in hake, 
and it is equally common in the north. 
1^0 country is better off for supplies 
of this fish than our own; iorty 
thousand in one day have been 
landed on the shores of Mount Bay 
in Cornwall: the quantity taken on 


various parts of the Irish eoast is 
immense: they may be said almost 
to encirole the Emerald Isle; the 
men of Wexford make a good thing 
of Uie banks which lie off thmr 
county; Oalway Bay is called also 

* the Bay of Hakesand Watorfordt 
scarcely behind Wexford,has yield^ 
one thousand line fish to six men in 
a night. 

Hake is frequently borne in 
beraldry, in allusion to the name: 

* Sable semd of cross crosslcts fitohy: 
three hakes hauriant argent,’ are the 
arms of the fiunily or Hacket of 
Newtown, Isle of Wight. The 
Hockcheds of Ireland adopt the same 
fish; the Hacket and Doxay fan^es 
in Ireland, and the Devonshire 
Hakes, quarter their namesakes 
hauriant, on their arms asure, vert* 
and or. 


Plepbonbcts OB Flat Fisif. 


Brill and soles are nutritious a^d 
Fish with flat bodies are*of two 
kinds, whereof one (the skate' fur¬ 
nishes a familiar instance) is flat¬ 
tened downwards or vertically; 
whilst in the other (which includes 
turbots, plaice, soles, and flounders) 
the compression, except as regards 
the head, which is distorted as well 
as flattened, is from side to side. All 
the' fish belonging to this division 
are styled pleuronccts, or side swim¬ 
mers, as they ordiDarily move 
through the water on one of their 
flat surfaces or sides.f The tribe 
is composed of many species, which 
are unequally distributed in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the globe in a 

E -eater or less variety, according to 
titude. ‘ Flat fish,’ says M. 
Yarrell, ‘are fdund to dimmish as 
the degrees of ■northern latitude in¬ 
crease; in England, there are six¬ 
teen secies ; at the parallel of Jut¬ 
land, Denmarb, and the islands at 


and the same may be said of Turbot. * 
the mouth of the Baltic, thirteen; 
on the iKiast of Norway the number 
is ten; at Iceland it m reduced to 
five, whilst Greenland possesses 
only three species.t With^^nany 
of its merahers (though p^sibly 
with not quite so many as ourselves) 
the ancient world was familiar, and on 
a select few of these we shall now 
offer some remarks. ^ We ought 
here, were heraldic rights or pre- 
cedence at table slonetobeconsuHed, 
to direct the attention first to our 
turbot; but as modem ichthyology 
has displaced great turbot (Bhombus 
maximus) for vulgar plaice (platessa 
vu^aris) we must consent, as we are 
neiuier writing a cookery book nor 
the heraldry of fish, to follow Cuvier 
rather than Soyer or Moule, and 
give reluctant priority to these last 
and their congeners, dabs and flonn* 
ders (fiesns and limanda), reserving 
turbot and soles for our vaJedictoiy 


* 4»qrra, /SovyXwvffoc, tirpofM It riStlat, rovroSc St avaXeyt* 6 
Atben. 

+ ’The coloured surface of a sole is not the back, nor the white one underneath 
the belly; but the upper and under rides. The abeence of colour on the last is an. 
efilect or etiolation or deprivation of the sun's raya, the fish indeed when scared 
exposes this surface to the light, but too momentarily to be afiected by it. The 
upper side asshniiates so perff^y agth ite gite on the sand that the frequently 
requires the end of the barbed fish spear to dstermioe on which of the two H is 
resting. 

t We do not know the number of exotic pleuronects in warmer pnden than our 
own—^what proportion, forinstanoe; English species bear to those of Indian Seas. la 
the Mediterranean markets, the variety does not appearprima faeie so omukUr- 
able M our own. 

VOL. XLVlll. SO. cctxxxnu. 3 A 
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fish offmBg. Of the comnon pUtiee 
fish (pLutcsn vulgmiis),thoa^ unlike 
every otlier mranber of t£e finoj 
tribe, ke pretenten lonenge ready for 
quartering, the anoala of 
^raldi^ niaku ao znontion, and that 
indcfattgal>le antiquarian Mr. Moole 
haa been obliged accordingly to refer 
Ilia readers to a Danish family bight 
Biikens, who have adopted in their 
amiorial boarings, throe platessuo 
(naiant) on an argent bend, in 
an assure field. Having given this 
fish his brevet rank, we have but 
little to say about him. He was 
unkpown to the ancionis, not being 

Flopndxb 

The flounder, tliough mentioned 
coBiplaccnily by Pope in oonj unction 
with the gac^eon ns what ‘ his Ihames 
aiTords,’ and though (and perhaps in 
consc<iuence of’ tliis preddection of 
the poet) Thames llosi. enjoy a sort 
oft'oekney reputation of their own, 
a {loowT fish, except iilaiee, (for what 
food is more flat tnan a flounder) 
it would not be ea^ to name. The 
inhabitants of Friesland, however, 
think otherwise, and have been at 
the trvnble of naturalizing them in 
their fish ponds. The flounders, too, 
about Memel on the Baltic, like our 
own Thames bred, are held in par¬ 
ticular eslt'em by the inhabitants of 
the locality; butCatalani’s wiotof an 
inferior cantatriee, that she miglit be 
llio besl of her kind, hut that her 
kind was none of the best, is no 
doubt applicable to every varit^ of 
this poor jiisdruhis, whom it is far 
better onUTtainmont to fish for than 
to be compelled to eat. As soon as 
it is dawn he prowls about for his 
breakfast, rjid this is therefore the 
best time to take him: 

H« that intends a flounder to surprise. 
Must off betimes and bob before sunrise. 
He has also qualities invaluable in 
the angler’s eye, being grmly, play¬ 
ful, and full of pluclu ‘Tins tiah,’ 
writes Franks in his Northern Me¬ 
moir*, ‘is bold<«a a bueeanitv, of 
mtieh more confidence than caution, 
and is so fond of a worm that he will 

§ 0 to the banouet, though he die at 
!ie lioard. He is endowed with 
groat resolution, and struggleis 
stoutly for the vietory when hooked; 
he is also more thau ordinarily diffi¬ 
cult to deal witli by reason of his 
build, whieh is altogether flat, as it 


a MediteiTanean speeiM. His bri^bt 
oniige spots have procured mas 
some partwazui, particulariy on tho 
Sussex coast,nhere thescbrUliant^ 
rallelograinB have obtained them the 
name of diamond plaic«; large spe* 
ctmens reach occasionally as mudi aa 
from ten to twelve pounds; they are 
g^erally however both hold and 
sold very cheap, a dozen, weigh¬ 
ing thirty pounds, sometimes fetch¬ 
ing bnt a very few pence. The 
French, whh occasionally salt them, 
call them carrelet, we presume from 
the little coloured itquareg on their 
iqiper surface. 

on Flukr. 

wore a level. He delights, I must 
further tell you, to dwell among 
stones ; besides he is a grt'at admirer 
of deips and ruinous decays, yet as 
fond as any fish of moderate streams; 
and none beyond him, i-xccpt the 
porch, that is more solicitous to rifle 
into ritins, insomuch that a man 
would fancy him an antiquary, con¬ 
sidering he is so affected with re- 
liques.’ In heraldry, sable a fluke 
argent is the armona! bearings of a 
family of the name of Fisher; and 
the crest of the Butts of Dorking is 
an arm eouped at the elbow and 
erect, grasping a buttfish or flounder. 
These fish, like some other pleuro- 
neets, are ofiem reversed — i. e., have 
eyes (other floundiTs being the 
standai’d) on the wrong side of the 
head ; sjieeiraens also occur present¬ 
ing other anomalire, shewing some¬ 
times both sides coloured wike, at 
others both equally colourless. 
Northern seas furnish another fish 
bolonmng to the present stibgenua, 
the platcBsa limyida, or dab, which 
has larger eyes than the flonnder, 
and a rough skin, wK5>nce it derives 
its name from limu, a file. The dab, 
being a cheap fish like the flounder, 
and much better fhiVoured, haa a 
groat sale in the London and Paris 
markets, lliere are no less than five 
different species occasionally ex¬ 
posed for sale; the commonest of 
oil is the P. limando, and next 
P. micTocephalua, ‘town or lemon 
dat^ as it is commonly called at the 
fish-stalls. • 

Intermediate between the pla- 
tessjB (plaices) and rhombi (tur¬ 
bots) occurs hippoglossus I'ul* 
garis, or holibut, also a northern 
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Adi. flMre remarkable ibr liee tbaa 
goodaew. Ita (yncauioae u« tadeed 
wiude-iike; uuUvidaahi luwe been 
captured nearly eigbft feet in len^h. 
iom ia. breads, and a mm tli^, 
and out epeesmens of balf tbe bulk 
are aometiraea seen exposed at ia> 
ferior fish-stalls in Loudon. The 
^hoiibut is held iu no esteem*by 
* eonnoiaseura at home. Senor d^ 
parage it exceedingly, «alliug it 
^trorkhoose turbot;’ but though 
thus stigmatized in England, tiie 
GreMilauders, aocording to Crantz, 
often subsist for a considerable 
period almost exclusively on its 
^h, which they first cut into bUim, 
and afterwards dry in th<' sun. 'The 
Norwegians and Icelanders largely 


aalt and tNlnedi it fi>rhoBW < 
tioD. As iow fidi urihaa hodeed 


odfer n tacce daterminad loaiataBBB, 



hohbut, 1&C jfiahennefi can^oy Tary 
atremg taslde, and even then areuAem 
not a little put to it to haul him on 
board. • 


Having thus aumnmnly dupoead 
of the coarse northern fish, plaioe, 
flounders, didia, and hdibui, wit3i 
all of wliieh the ancients weee 
happily unacquainted, we come 
to mree much more delicate fluta. 
which are firM on the rarte, and 
enter Ami amove into a brief notice of 
those priueely pLeuronects—^turbots, 
bnha, and aoles. 


HnoKBrs, 

This species was so well known to 
the ancients, that to cite all the 
passages where the name occurs 
would ho tedious, aqd might leave 
our read<jr8 witli a fish surfSt, which 
we should be sorry to have on our 
«(Huicieuf;e. It was held by the two 
rival representatives and exponents 
of the se»nse of civilized man of yore 
in as high culinary repute as it now 
is. Nmil ad rhombum —^nothing to 
a turbot—was a Greek seuiimeut as 
well as a Itomau proverb, and 

'ni' untanted tuibol lAiows fais tempting 
Hank, 

was no doubt eithert a poetic licnmcc 
intended by Horace to bo received 
with liniitationa, or at any rate a 
very uncommon event. 'Hie common 
Greek names for it were ^ijrra and 
p^/3oc< a-’ ’‘■P read in ALhenaus. 
‘TheKomane call our ij/ijrTa rhombus, 
which is also a Gwek narne.’J 
Archestratus, in the following line, 
uses the first word. 


* (TmiBOT.) 

They served us mighty Psettus then, and 
soles all subrugosie ;$ 
and anotlusr Gr(>ek deipnosophlst 

pofiiifte. 

Sicilian rhombus of tbo milky flakes, || 
Fmiueut allusions to thosixeof t^ 
turbot occur in Ijatiu writers, thus,— 
Qrandes rhombi riatinwque 
(irandeferuzit unacum damno dedeenuu 

//or. 

Cjuanivis lata gerat patella ihnmbum, 
llbombuB iatior ost tamcn patollas. 

s Bondolet tells of one be had seen 
measuring five mbits from head to 
tail, four across the broadest part of 
the body, and the flesh of whitA was 
one foot deep! And that eirtra- 
ordtnary * Adriaei miremdias litore 
rhombus' whk^ Domitian had so 
much dtfficnltv, by reason of its size, 
to cook, is a nt pendant to it. But 
of all Irig fish, none appnzaches that 
which ramished the ji^nt O^ryon 
with a dinner, and Swift with the 
eooceptiwi ofGuHiver. For him the 


* This genus iiududes, IxNiides the R. luaxianM or turlKa proper, t)»e hrifl 
lievis), the kitt <R. pmiotatus Bloch), the wbill <B. cardina, Uuv.), and twe 
veiywall Mediterranean sfiecies, R. nudiM, whkii M ewlytwo hiidtes long, and 
R. asodidissiinus. a stiU smiiJhsr imeoiea, and quite traaiyamnt, 

T Ingustata inihi peivexerat ilia BhomhL (J/er.) 
t Vitfialm. ft £aX.mm ^pjiov xal hm ri opofta 4XK.iiPue&v. 

g hira Xa^tiv 4'^^f fujah^v «al r^v 
^ovyKmaaap. 

H ydkaxrvupSrra SucA^ 

tv wvyiOKr’ ux^og popjSoc. 

But sometimes under each of these tiaznes (hstinct species were intended, as iu our 
motto prefixed to the present fiunily q. v. 

^ Great turbots and bte aufipen lead 
To d(d>t, dkigtaoe, and al^sct need. 

Ihe border of the broadest didh 
Lay bid beneath the monster fish. 

3 a2 
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iohabitantB caught onljlthe finest 
fish, ov:f iifupwvir^ot such as you 
me^ with daily in the nuurket, nut 
such as offered an acreage of body 
equal to that of the Isle of Crete. 
One of these they would place upon 
a lordly dish capable of holding a 
hundred as larg& When it was 
the king’s pleasure to have the fish 
prepared for table, the Sardians and 
Lycians, and Mygdonians, the 
Cranians, and the Papluans, began 
to vie with each other in felnng 
timber to cook it. Then they pilea 
up the forests they had cut down 
into a vast pyre in circuit equal to a 
city, and having lot a lime into 
the caldron that was to seethe it, 
and carried for eight months in sue* 
cession a hundred daily wagons- 
load of salt to season the pot, they 
kindled the crackling mass, and as it 
fiamed up five galleys, every one 
of which carried its five banas of 
rowers complete, cruised round the 
margin of me caldron sea, and as 
it bubbled up from below, issued 
prompt directions to the crowd not to 
overboil the contents. 

Was not this a dainty dish to set before 
a king? 

We have to regret that the name of 
these whacking fish is not given by 
the historian, as it ought to have, 
been. We can only conjecture, 
therefore, from the size, (somewhat 
exag/rarated, no doubt,) and the 
tro^e taken to prepare it pro¬ 
perly, that the individum in question 
was a rhombus maximus of very 
large size! But whilst willing to 
admit that this is <^y hypothesis, 
we are not so willing to give up 
Doraitian's rhombus, which ail 
the world fti our schoolboy days 
agreed to call turbot, and to debase 
me 'beUua peregrina’ of Juvenal 
into a vulgar bnll.* There is no 
reason that we can see for reveraing 
the opinion originally entertained 
respecting this particular fish in 
favour m the bnll; and there are 
some objections to be made against 
it. In Juvenal’s notice of hi* 
rhombus occur the words ‘ erectus 
in terga sudes.* Suihs (w© write 
for umeamed ears) is hterally a 
stake or rigid stick, and is so used 


in the Gkoi^cs of Virgil, and else¬ 
where applied therefore by 

poetic licence to a fish, it must be to 
one with stiff fin rays, which bristle 
when erect, somewhat after the 
manner of stakes. Now, while this 
suits perfectly with the back-fin of 
the turbot, me raya of which are 
ri^, it doea not accord in any way 
with that of the brill, one of whose 
distinctive characteristics (as sepa¬ 
rating it from the turbot) is to carry 
a soft back-ffh, the rays of which spht 
and divide into dehcate threads at 
the top, as the reader may convince 
himself when next ho passes a fish¬ 
monger’s shop, where he will see 
both species (which are often con- 
foimded by young housekeepers) 
lying on the same slab, and inviting 
comparison. But besides this ob¬ 
jection, as the ancients certainly had 
turbot as well as brill, and as the 
turbot of Ancona are still famed 
througl^out Italy, why suppose 
Domitisu's jfdrtflco ‘mirandua litore 
rhombus’ was anything elseP So 
much as regards this particular 
rhombus, for wo do not mean to 
maintain that under the some de¬ 
signation both brill and turbot 
might not be included; how else, 
ino^d, can we reconcile Galon and 
Xenocrates, the former of whom 
recommends plain boiled rhombus 
to invalids, as the flesh, lie says, is 
soft; whilst the other declares the 
rhombus to be too firm a fish to 
consume fresh, and Avisos keeping 
it for some days to make it more 
tender? Here, whilst the Greek 
physician must necessarily mean 
bnll, which is of a much softer fibre, 
the Deipnosophist philosopher is 
clearly speaking Jeodm sub nomine) 
of turoot, which aU the world knows 
is tough enough fresn, and is very 
much improv^ tjy keeping. In 
other cases we are inclined to believe 
that the brill had its distinotive 


appellation, and that the passer 
which Horace associates in the same 


line with rhombns, and which is cer¬ 
tainly a plenronect, have been 
it. Heraldry is as careful as ichthy- 
olo^ to separate brill and turbot. 
Az^ threenretts (orbrills),naiant, 
are the arms of the &mily Bretooek; 


* No error is innocent, and the indirect consequence of this has been to make 
the fishmongers of Billingasate and Hungerford require the poor invalid to pay aa 
much for a brill as the wealthy epicura for his turbot. 
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and the crest of the family Britwesill 
is also a brill naiant, azure. Three 
turhoit argent, finned or, belong to 
an ancient family, the Turbutts of 
Yorkshire, whoso heraldic claims 
upon posterity are probably anterior 
to those of the Bretcocks or Brit- 
wesill.* As the beat turbot were 
formerly ‘ pereCTme’ importatifins 
into ancient Borne, th(mgh the 
Mediterranean doubtless lumished 
a good many, so the ehicf supply 
brought to our markets at present 
come to us from abroad. The 
Butch (those fishers for all the 
world, and not least so in their own 
interests) ‘purvey’for London con¬ 
sumption alone eighty thousand 
rhoinbi, and to eat wese as Nature 
always intended them to be eaten 
(though Apieiua and Lucullus never 
found out the secret!) one million 
of Norway lobsters, for which we 
pay twenty-two to twenty-five thou¬ 
sands sterling a yeSr, ac^i^any 
these up the river mongside. (Euan 
mentions a curious moue adopted in 
some places in his time for taking 
these and other fiat fish, founded on 
a well-known peculiarity which they 
have to lie hid in the sand, like 
hares in their forma. The plan is 
very simple. A number of fishermen 
go at low water and walk over the 


sand in soiSflr. .istiiotvatercnm^a 
in and covms the bottom, the varioua 
pleuronects resort to theprint-markl 
left by the fishermen, and it beiiw 
shoal water, are eaaily seen tmd 
taken. The modem plui is veiy 
different, and is adapted for taking 
turbot of much larger dimensiona. 
The fishermen of our northern 
coasts go out in parties of three in a 
boat (^ed a cobble; each man 
carries two hundred and eighty 
hooks, attaclied at ^ual intervals on 
a long line, the unitra ends of which 
extend a league iu length, and 
draws ^after it fifteen hundred and 
twenty baited hooks. These linos, 
as they are to lay across the current, 
can only be shot twice in twen^- 
four hours, when the rush of the 
waters slackens, as the tide is about 
to change. In place of the small 
cobble (which is but twontvj feet 
long by fiveYeet broad), the Butch 
repair to the Bogger Bank in a boat 
twice that lengtii, and three times 
as brood, oarrymg besides six fisher¬ 
men, engaged iu the craft, a cook as 
well, who no doubt has plentiful ex¬ 
perience in dressing turbot. Here, 
as the fishing is continuous and the 
bank never foils to furnish supplies, 
the expedition is generally sucoessftil 
and the proceeds highly lucrative. 


Soles. 


Soles are distinguished from 
plaice by having no tubercles on 
the skin; from holibuts by the 
smallness of their teeth, which are 
confined to one jaw; from turbot 
by their eyes lying on the right in 
place of the left of the mouth (which 
18 also twisted to one side) and by 
the comparative shortness of the 
dorsal fin. They have a ve^ wide 
range, extending southward from 
the Scandinavian and Baltic seas, 
along the Sganish and Portugese 
coasts into the Mediterranean. They 
are a frCquent fish in America; 
abound and arc of an excellent 
kind at the Cape of Good Hope; 
and, not to mention other foreign 
sites, are, as all the world knows, 
one of the best and commonest 
fish of the British seas, swaftning 
along most of sandy shores. 


Though sea-fish by birth and right, 
they will not only live but thrive in 
fresh water, and like it so well as 
sometimes of their own accord to 
ascend rivers io a considerable 
height, and nestle for months in the 
slime at the bottom, during which 
time they grow apace; indeed, when 
some have been retailed in fresh, 
and others of a like weight placed 
in salt water, the first, after a year’s 
sojourn, have been known to acquire 
an increment of weight twice that 
of their saline cousins. With regard 
to the geifesis of the sole, a strange 
statement, makii^ large demands 
upon our credulifty, hw been ad¬ 
vanced by an unbelieving French- 
man of note, who, having heard that 
these fish spring by natural birth 
from prawns, procured a supply, 
and lumping them in sea-water, OD- 


* Beside the Yorkshire family of TurbuU, a Middlesex and a Scotch lunily 
assume ^e name and its insignia. A demi turbot crest, tail upWMda, gule^ is 
also the family crest of Lawrence, and was so borne by the late ^ ^looias 
Lawrence, President of the Boyal Academy. 
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tnned in dac time a lut^kdaoTne 
af yotiDff tKjiet, lN!|foiteA, as ke anp* 
foaed, in the bodies oi these enu- 
tareans. The simple explanation, 
however, of this phenomenon, mp- 
poabig it a ioct, would be, that the 
ef^a of the sole, whiidr are viscid, 
and readily sttMh tbeniselvea to 
different b^os, happening 'to do eo 
in thia inatance to the perwma of 
the prawns, broke cover and were 
hatched without any further help 
iirom these sbell-Ssh. 

No Bah in the ancient world was 
better known, or in higher repute 
than this. It waa tlie subject of a 
Greek myth,* ana ifSvct 

nutritious and delicate, were the 
epithets currently applied to it, and 
one Greek in j^rtumiar describes 
the species ss the best of flat*Bsh; 
the highest praise, since these were 
considered quite the pegei nohiti of 
the market, and equivalent to saying 
they were best of the best. SoIct 
were served then, as now-a-days, 
lined, mHoprtc, when their size ad¬ 
mitted it:— 

The oodr produced iui ample dwb 
Of fnzzicti Holea those best of fish, 
fimbrowaed, and wafling thnmgh the 
warn, 

AO qiatteiing still a rich perfanM.f 

They were also served in a savoury 
sauce under the name of Citharus. 
Archestratus orders some for au 
amateur {Cithari with an 

exceeilingly rich compost of cheese 
and oil, which makes them, ho says, 
exquisite * aKoXatrroi.' Epichar- 
mus produces soles among the dishes 
served at Hebe's nuptials; and 
Archestratus, in his poem, ffedy- 
pathy, * Good cheer,’ considers that 
they can hardly be served too elabo- 
nttefy; though it is not likely the 
aaicients ever hit upon the mosf 


dainty and complex of recipes, tiu 
French side, *'ai mateloUe nar- 
mtmde,' the bare recollection of the 
taste of which lingera, we most sayv 
after years’ deauetudh, agreeably on 
our palate still; that the larger 
specunens were sometimes served 
plain boiled, in preli'rence to any 
otlter more elaborate mode of cook¬ 
ing, is highly probable, since a 
doughty Greek authority pronounces 
tliat, for an* easy digestion, there is 
no way of serv’ing nsh so good as 
au vatiirel. Though these fish were 
generally in high repute, yet their 
reputation varied with the species, 
and with tlu^ lot'olity &om which 
they oune; even in our own island, 
how different in respect to quali^ 
are soles fetched from different dis¬ 
tricts. When Gulen, Xennerates, 
and Dijihiius speak dispai'agingly of 
soles, we must suppose them eitner 
to have been sadly warped by some 
caprice y>f fashion, or else very un¬ 
fortunate in their supplies; and it 
was DO doubt a haling of the injus¬ 
tice of such a censure passed on his 
favourite food, wliiih extorted the 
complaint from a great Greek con¬ 
noisseur, ‘ everything is censured in 
turn, and now they tell me, hut I 
will never believe it, tliat there is 
impcrfectiou even in a sole!’ 

There can he no doubt tliai/low- 
yXwiTiToc and Solca severally repre¬ 
sent the sole. Archestratus speaks 
of the rough nets of the ftouyXonraot, 
callingit iiTrorp^XIt t^ovykwffooc. Ovid 
illustrates a vstriking trait of these 
fish—viz., their mode of .suddeniv 
flashing past when disturbed, with 
the under white surface uppermost, 
when they become momentarily 
what he calls thcifl, ‘fklgentes Solem 
candort’ Indeed, tW trivial Greeh 
name, the ' ox-tongue,’J or simply 


* The fertfla fimey of ths Gimka suggested them as fit aandsl^ for the oeesn 
symphs, a uk to wk^ flhs variety of their sue and aluq>«, and th^ adkesiveneas 
whsB appliMi to the solas at thss o sesrdsmsels^ fest, must have reodssed them wdK 
s ds pt s n . Thwasrvadtkass‘mndslk of the foamy sea 

Wmek admliia Nansds sent tm errands fleet 
Apply protactiee to their taades feet. 

XaviaKa H «i ir«pifli}K«v iAavarauv 

Awrau ^ovyXmoaas tvauv s* dXpii gopgpevaf, 

A akwe in. Fla»tai^ hsariag mm» one esder aidee|-saya in allurioa to tha name said 
<bs sappoacd use made ly tfaeas ayoiphs, of the s^ as their dipptr-fit^ ‘Qoi 
qumso potius e‘a4 —m quam lealpimeat, quibus batnatur tibi oe senez reqaissinM,’ 
t Mwrwpsr , - 

S^errar arnpAim f*P^ mwfvum sc s<^. 
t IXScsenti^edea of Kdehad oinSwnt aamea t es igimd to tkannaa ‘dsjg-toagwq^ 
‘she^tongue,’ 'horse-tongue’Ac. 
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‘ton^oe-fish,’ iianiea by which the 
■ole u still recognised in Spain and 
Italy, would, in the absence of all 
oCher*cvideace, have left little doubt 
as to the identity of the two.* 

All these and other flat-fish were 
kept by the Bomoiu in vivaruv 


which willafib^ ua an o ppoffta- 
nity, before taking final leave of the 
reader, to add a few ■nj^lemeDtairy 
remarks to what has Wn already 
said in the course of these piqpera 
on the subject of anoimt stews. 


VrvABix. 


AariFiciaL pieces of water, Yor 
the mamtenonce of fish, ,aro very 
ancient—though we know not how 
ancient—inventions. Ponds, with 
swimming live stock, are exhibited 
in some pictorial relics of venerable 
Egypt. The precise purposes of 
these early vivaria, is uncertain, but 
in after tunes, certainly, (and pro¬ 
bably from the first,) there were 
two kinds, the sacred and pro- 
fiuie, in which the finny occu¬ 


pants met a very different des¬ 
tiny, according as they were looked 
upon in the light of mere objects of 
culmary consumption, as ‘ mute' 
victims, for the sutar of the parti¬ 
cular god to whom they were dedi¬ 
cated, or as being themselves tlio 
divinitjea which were to bo inquired 
of and [ffopitiated.t We have bad 
occasion, already, to refer more than 
once to ancient vivaria, and have 
spoken, somewhat in detail, of the 


* Tliere is a aurt of punning joke on the double meaning of the word reourded 
in a fragment of a Latin comedy, 

‘ Vine imaulacaa i S. Quid opus est quango uxor domi est, 

£a Ihigw est lAbis pam nuiiquam tacet’ 

Which may be freely done into ^^uglish, time, — 

‘ Freah tonguea ! fresh tongues! who'U buy, who'll ? 

Come, Sir, will youf ‘No, fneud, net 1; 

Tongue always ue^ at boow I've got 
In my sweet wife, Dame Poly^tt!’ 

which reminds us of a aimUar equivoque we once perpetrated againsta lady of our 
acquaintance, blue as to her storing, but red as to hw face^— 

So learned a Kuguist is Corinna grown, 

She's miatreas of all tongues, except her OIM. 
f Martial makes mention of fiah iielonipng to a aaored tank, which were too 
holy to be haufUed ; (Elian of some kept in a stew, decBcated to Jupiter Militant, 
which few poachers would have had the hardihood to catch, and no discreet cook 
would have presumed to atew ; or as Varro, apeaking of oartain Lydian fish, held 
equally sacrosanct, punningly puts ih hoe piaces nemo oocus tn jui vocare audet. 
Polycnarmus, in his History of Lydia, says that in a grove cm the sea shore, con¬ 
secrated to Apollo, usually aat a priest, to whom mose whq had any important 
matter in hand would Imng two spits, (to each of which were sospendea ten pieces 
of meat, as consulting bait,) and, throwing them into the guiph, be desir^ by 
him to note what followed. An the water came rushing Hi, the observer saw 
on the back of the approaching waves * an inunaBse number (If ^b, enrmgh to 
frighten any one, from their multitude and six*.’ Of some it was even necessary to 
take care, aad*keep out of the way, for amongst the mixed shoal were dire s h iak^ 
and whales, and Jhaimuer-fish, besides other monsters, of *qnoer quaint shapes.' 
When the inquirer, on the bidduig of the priest, had carsfaSy racoauted to him Ae 
catalogue of a^he fish he had seen, the other wm Qhuniued to take to his par^Ie^ 
and to enucleate to the client his future destiny. Sacred fhdt are stiu to be fonnA 
In ddibrent parts of tbe wmid. Sir J. Gbardinaaw, Ht'buttSiaelsiBftieEssI^ ^fish 
eonfined in the court-yard of a mosqiw, wMi tings of galA ribrar, and fsopgsr 
through their mnzxlas, not fiw onuauaA, bo^ as 1 wus inluuMA an n token of tbssr 
being ceaisemated. None daeed toodi tbam, auA m nasrihge bmng supposed to 
diaw after it the vangesBoe of tke asint to wkn they wore ae n sse is t ^ sm his vm- 
tariea not content to leave them to Ue lusentasrot, took unom thsmselves to jpunish 
tniiisgnasoiB An Arminisn fThmetisn, who had vantarsd to taka soma of thasn 
iah, was mitid upon the spot by one at them.’ fitaorad flab also frisk about, oocar 
aiesiaiy, in tbs h^watsn of ckistend aamopalitoa; and Mx. Obrna if w« an 
aaembm ri|^tfy, cite% in his late iniia iiBtfug Fiat la iha Jfeaastariaa im tke Laimmt, 
aaudafided &ih whsA w«re wont, to tha ( onalianalifn of stuaigmu and tha aonfln- 
BBatioBi of the ^tbfhl, to make fitftit appcanmoit to awim ahoafc with 
frizzled fins^ secure from molestation, in an inUtgument of sacred batomv 
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addiction of the Bomai^B* to their 
BtewH, M'hether for the mere pleasure 
of taming their acaly InmatM, or, aa 
in modern Germany, with a view to 
farming the produce. Ah yet, how- 
erer, we hare aaid noting, and 
shall now, therefore, proceed to say 
a few words touching their construo 
tion: a work of considerable inte¬ 
rest, in which the inetructions that 
hare come down to us from Colu- 
mella,yarro,t and Pliny, are at once 
BO judicious and full, as to prore 
that Homan fish ponds left nothing 
foi^osterity to improre. 

Our first paragraphs shall he de- 
roted to the forming of' these 
stews; we shall next speak of the 
stocking; and, lastly, of the feed¬ 
ing of the stock, according to the 
order obserred by Varro, in his enu¬ 


meration of the expenses inourred 
by their owners in making thepi. 
(Primum adificantur magno: s^ 
condo implentur magno: tertio 
aluntur magno.) There are, says 
this author, two sorts of stews, one 
supplied by fresh, the other by salt 
w%ter. The first, in which adran- 
tage is taken of neighbouring land 
Bprings, is the poor man's pond; 
the othet, or sea preserve, (whore 
Neptune futnishes both the water 
and the fish,) none but a millionaire 
can attempt, for though pleasing to 
the eye, it is a very ej^onsive specu¬ 
lation, and one much better calcu¬ 
lated to empty the fabricator’s 
purse (marsupium) than to fill his 
stomach; so that, in two senses, the 
fresh water stew, which entails little 
outlay or trouble, may justly be 


• We have not succeeded in finding any notices of Greek vivaria, except that of 
a very noble one, which wOs constructed by the inhabitants of Girgenti (Sicily) for 
the tyrant Gelon; a reservoir, according to Dio<lopi8 Siculus, of many a mile in 
circuit, and very deep, which was fed with fresh water, and filled with fish. There 
can be no doubt, from this and from Moschon's aceount of Micro's ship, which we 
subjoin, that the Sicilians, at any rate, were used to breed fish in preserves. The 
following are a few of the jiarticulani, recorded in Athenmus, of this interesting ves¬ 
sel. She was built at Syracuse, under the superintendence of Archimedes, and in¬ 
tended for the transport of com; the tinilier felled on the sides of .dGtna for the purpose, 
was sufficient for the fabrication of sixty common galleys. \Vhen Micro liad collected 
all the necessary flanks, nails, cordage, pitch, and other materials for liis purpose, 
he brought his artisans together, and set them to work. Archias was the master 
builder. Three hundred carpenters, without counting helps, worked night and day 
at the sides. When the wo^en walls had been reared to half the intended height, 
the hulk was launched by Archimedes himself, and the building finished on the 
water. It wan a throe'de^or, and had twenty rows of rowers. The floors, in all 


the rooms, were mosaics, exhibiting a senes of subjects Ukeii from the Jhad, and 
wonderfully executed. There was a gymnasium and an English f)ower;garden, % 
trelliced vineyard and avenues of trees, to shade the walks on deck. There was an 
aphrodisium, inlaid with a rich assortment of Sicilian agates and cypress panda ; 
an academic saloon, a library, ten stables, on each side the gang way, and cribs, all 
^ along the ship's sides, - for grooms, harness, and accoutrements. This wonderful 
ship oontoined, moreover, near the prow, a large reservoir, made of planks, well 
oaulked and pitched, oontaining 21,000 gallons of water, under lock and key. By 
the side of tlw reservoir, and fed by it, was a pond, also made c f planks, Uued with 
lead, and carefully covered. It was filled with sea water, and in thi(i a great num¬ 
ber of fish were constantly kept. i}y ll sat ilpoOifKi) sard Tt)v npitpav wXfnrri) 
^texihiovs utrptirat Is^^ofuv^ Ik eaviSuiv Kai irtrrijc Kai oBaMwv KarteKfvaepivq 
wapd H ravrijv KarteKtvaero Iul uo\i/3fw^ro(Kat aavlSuv KXuarhv ixBvorpo^tiov. 
rovro iijp trX^ptC BaXamif, Iv ^ woXXoi ixBvte ’ivtrpi^ovro. 


t M. T. Yarro was a vigorous old Roman Coke, of Norfolk, who, in place of 
dallying with the muses, at eighty, like Anacreon, turned his bald he^ to better 
account, and gracefsUy bequeaths, with youthful and affectionate gallantry, a prac¬ 
tical treatise, ‘de re rustica ad Fundaniain uxorem,' with intent that she may make 
a good thing of her farm, when he shall have been removed from her; and, adds the 
old gentleman, in concluding his dedication to her, ' wo have no time, my dear, to 
lose; if man's estate be, as we are told it is, a soafs bubble, at the best, much it be¬ 
hoves an old fellow Uke me, whose eightieth birthday is at hand, speedily to put his 
house in order, before he departs out of life.' The old agriculturist then proceeds^ 
in very hearty prose, to give Gardener's Chronicle advice, on every matter connected 
with agriculture, on tiUlng and cruising the ground, on the management of hones 
and cattle, of fowls uid beta, and, iMtly, on the advantages to be derived from eco¬ 
nomic fish ponds. 
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eAll«d sweet, (dulcu,) whilst the sea 
pond, in consequence of ftU the heavy 
outlays it occasions, deserved, in a 
double sense, also, the epithet 
'amarom,' or bitter. One ^eina 
(common J)'esh water taiik) u held 
to be enough, says Yarro ; but one 
plain piece of artificial sea watei ia 
what no connoisseur ever dreamt of. 
After going to a great expense in 
constructing, he divides *and then 
subdivides it into partkions, almost 
as multilocular as a painter’s box of 
colours, and in each compartment 
places some diflerent fish, or shell 
fish.* M. audL. LucuHus are both 
set down os the artificers of stews, 
but Hortensius found fault with the 
former, for not going to sufficient 
expense to provide a suitable retreat 
for his fish in warm weather, which, 
indeed, brought his stews into 

( ;eneral discredit; whereas L. Lucul- 
us, after ho had excavated noble 
ponds, in the matrik of ^olid 
rock, by judiciously giving his ar¬ 
chitect the unlimited command of his 
purse, with liberty to beggar him, if 
necessary, jwovided he took care to 
secure a shady grotto, to the refresh¬ 
ing coolness of which his beloved fish 
might always retire, for repose, 


whilat tiie flog star or vrheii- 
ever their inatiuets mifi^t see' fit, 
BuoQeeded perfectly in his undertak- 
ii^;, and made INeptune jealoua of 
hisponds. 

Columella enters much more into 
particulars*than Yarro, and we shall 
quote from his penultimate chapter, 
de re i^tica, we directions wnioh 
he gpves as to the whereabouts for 
forming, and how to construct pro- 

C »r marine piscinas. He {lorticu- 
rly recommends them in insular 
situations, where the soil is poor, 
and the returns small or none; in 
such situations they may bo m^o 
to turn to excellent account.f Mere 
sterility of soil, however, ought not 
to be the only consideration in de¬ 
termining the site of a sea pond; 
several other things, as wo shall 
presently see, should also enter into 
the account; but when these are 
present the oost place to commonco 
operations is so near the sea that its 
waters may easily wash through, 
and never stagnate, ‘ thus imitating 
the great main whence they are de¬ 
rived, which never being of the 
same temperature, is in perpetual 
movement, and renewed every 
hour.J’ They may be made of tiles. 


* Pliny tells ua that Fulvius Hirpiuua, shortly before the civil war with Pompoy 
the Great, invented ‘ warrens, as it were, for winxles,’ which he caused to bo tuadie 
in the territory of Tarquinium. Each shell fish luui a separate compartment as- 
8igne<l to it. He specifies several sorts, and tells us ‘ they throve so well that some 
winkle shells would hold near four gallons.’ Men took a great pride, he adds, in fat¬ 
tening their different coquillagea, not so much it seems wim a view to the increase of 
the malacology within, as to produce tlie largest shells ; and he mentions some very 
large ones ; but it may be doubte<l whether ul their culture erer succeeded in pro¬ 
ducing such bivalves as are firund, now-a-daya, in India. The largest of these yet 
discovered is, we believe, a live shell tridacna gigas, (to be seen at a small oyster sliop 
in Maiden-lane,) the sides of which, more than a yard long, weigh not far short of 
fvur hundredweight / We recommend all our readers living near th^Strand, to go 
and see it! * 

t 'Hunc fiiem qusestum villaficum patris-familias demonstrabimus qui sive 
iniulas, sive mantiM agro mercaius, propter exilitatem soli, qu» plerumque litori 
vicina eat fructus tffie prmcipere non poterit, ex man reditum constituit.’ Thus 
in former dayamen used to make large fortunes by turning fishmongers on their 
own account. L. Crassus did not kqep stews for the sake of lining his inside with 
fish, as Pliny informs us, but ' of a covetous mind anfi for mere gain, for by this and 
such witty devices he gathered large revenues.’ In Germany the nobles itudLe more 
by their carp and pike, than gentlemen agriculturists in EnglaiM by their sheep and 
cattle; and Lacipede, dmloring the loss of fish ponds in frence, says 'they used 
to produce laige returns from several sources now dried up with them. When t^t 
living agriculture was put a stop to, the earth around, no longer bedewed with 
genw moisture {descending in dews evaporated from their surface), began first to 
require irrigation, and even then was less prolific than formeriy; the fertiUauu 
manure which us^ to-be strewed over the soil had ceased, and oilier muck muat fae 
bought and brought fimm a distance; and finally the various wild fowl, in some 
pla^ so rich in returns, now ceased to yield anything, and thus much evil and no 
good has attended the ‘ abolition of our ponds.’ 

t CdumeUa’s explanation of this phenomenon, ‘ quoniam geUdum ab imo fluo- 
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r t tigwnuntr or be e^vated in 
solid rock; in eithev oaee, in all 
such ponds as are not purpetually 
motionless and asleep, that extre> 
mity which lies farthest from the 
sea, and is deeper and cooler tluiu the 
other, should condaet byetraii^ht or 
tortuous cluuuiels into a grotto where 
the scaly troop may relure frbm the 
heat of the <hiy, hke cattle for re¬ 
freshment and cover. The watery 
alleys leading to these places of re¬ 
pose should not be brosd fur 
nurtena;, which prefer a narrow 
nestling trough; some, however, 
object ^together to miaing mnrtena) 
with other stock, as they ore'' liable 
to go mad like dogii, and in that 
case will run down, bite ami destroy 
every other species simt up in the 
same reservou*. till they have en¬ 
tirely consumed them. In feeding 
these reservoirs, the supplies of 
water should, if possible, be let in 
from one side, while the issue should 
take place at the one oxiposite; this 
will secure a perpetual renewal of the 
wattH*, which is a matter of prime 
Importance hero; a convenient cool¬ 
ness being also of equal coust'qucnce, 
for the salubrity of the iish, the 
deeper the source whence the sea¬ 
water is procured, the belter; and 
wherever it is practicable the pond 
should fiU itaell from below. ‘When 
the vivarium to Iw formed is scarcely 
above the level of the sea, its liasin 
should be dug down about nine feet, 
and the conthiit pipes placed alwut 
two feet from the toxi; tliey should 
be as capacious as possible to admit 
sudden flushes of w'ator, which will 
help the issue of the stagnant moss 
]yi^ below the sea’s level. Here it 
would be absftrd to make those rc- 
ocasea and alcoves spoken of above, 
and always to be practised under 
frurourable eonditioiH: the water 
here is aU too still already, and the 
fiurther it is drawn out from the 


source oS soj^ly, the more staCTSah 
will it become, and thus more nam 
win accrue to its scaly iiihabit&nta 
frenn putrid water sunered to re- 
maiu, than anv conceivable degree 
of good from the cover it may offer 
against the heat, plm -noeet patri* 
unda, quam prodest opacitas. In 
the*is8oe of the waters, or ejninda-^ 
tion from the pond, the escape is to 
be effected by means of a brass 

f rating, with apertures of a size suf- 
cientTy great to let it run freely 
out, but too small to allow the escape 
of the young fish. If the dimemions 
of the pond pennit, it is no bad 
j>ractice to remove fragments of 
rock, covered with sea-weed, from the 
neighbouring shore, and to scatter 
these licre and there in these little 
enclosures, in imitation of the open 
sea. As the gites of fish at sea are 
very various, some lying on a l>ed of 
sand, some amhusbeu in mud, others 
feeding ^mong' rocks, y»>ur pond 
should bfe constructed according to 
the cHaracter of the sea in the 
neighlxnu’hood ; and finally, let me 
advise u hen you have constructed 
it, to plant a series of stakes in a 
semicircular forur round that part of 
it which lets in the u ater from the 
sea. These should always be above 
the level of the weaves, and placed so 
closely as to break the force of the 
Impinging waters, and to keep out 
the wrack and weeds which would 
else soon fill your piscina. Having 
thus constructed and secured the 
pond against casualties, the nexh 
point should be to stock it wisely 
for us on land all fields wiU not bear 
the same crops, just so is it in tb 0 
vast acreage of waters ; we must not 
think, fur mstnneol because we find 
inexhaustible supplies and multipli¬ 
cation of mullet jjs .the open sea ak 
large, that we sHl themore sne- 
cera with them in a pond; on mak¬ 
ing the experiment, we shall haw 


turn ravol^ pelagus in partem siqierioram f lioce the cold aiad deeper strata of 
water rise natumlly to the aurteoev is not true; the specific gravity of the water of 
the Moditerraoean not being bdow forty degrees, the point of gieatost densi^ ena 
have no tendency to the ohuM here imputed to it. 

* The aaoientB semethuea broiaght fish front a great distance, for the p nr pose of 
stock; geneially, however, their sea-ponds were ftd with spedes caught in the isa- 
tnadiate aeighboinhoad; but die most extraoidiiiMy annotmeement in Cohmtdla in 
the fact that they taracd lakea and li vor s iido aatu^ vivaria, by canyiag %a, aad 
depoBthig thereu, not fidi bat the spawn of all auefa spAdea as, thoogfa hens 
at sea, art ia the hahii of penetratagsane way op estnaries or strsaas. He speakn 
of the perfect success of the experiment ia aoveial iiver% which hs names the 
Valiu^ ^hatins. Volsmias, 
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the inorti£cstion to learn that rare^ 
«ne «r two out of many tkooMnuu 
flf these deheate fish will bear a 
pond hfe; so, too, there is little nee 
IB iiB]irisoning fine exotic fish, 
whose reonirementa arc not well 
nndezstood; aneh fish may ItTe, in¬ 
deed, but they will not 
and BO they are withont profit. * 
SluKgisn miigiLt and the vora- 
Gtous lupua should be selected as 
easy to rear, as also tui^i, and other 
saxatile fish of xalae. In regard to 
foot fish, says Columella, we make 
no mention of them, since they are 
neither worth capture nor rearing; 
but as all Rood tisb do not thrive on 
the same bottom, study that wliich 
is prevalent along your owm shore, 
and according as it is stony, saitdy, 
or muddy, do you imitate tiiese same 
peculiarities in your steAv. An tiozy 
bottom does best for flat fish, such 
aa soles, turbots, and plaice; such a 

E nd, too, is tlio best nidus for oil 
ids of eoquLllages, oysters, scol¬ 
lops, tlie pctuneles, (whence we de¬ 
rive our purples,) balaui, and sphon- 
dyles. A sandy bottom, thouj^ not 
absolutely bad for flat fish. suit| the 
pelagians (not heretics, but open sea 
^h, of the some name) best; such as 
e.g., auratas, the dentex, and Punio, 
and indigenous mnbros; while it is 
less co^euial to the growth of shell 
fish. Ine rocks bring up a hardy 
race of their owm, and w'here you 
would have these flourish you must 
have a rocky pond. With regard 
to the diet of your fish, the %,t3 
(pisces jacente.s) just mentioned— 
turbot, soles, and plaice, require a 
softer aliment than the saxatiles, 
having no teeth* to bite their food, 
which they aojordingly swidiow 
whole; for tiie last 1 particularly 
recommend the ^s^t garbage, guts, 
and giUs of any uttle fish, or the 
pisciculi thamselvea; or all the 
sweepings of stalls; service apples, 
figs, nuts broken in the hand; and, 
aoove aH, if yoor (annona lactia) 
year’s provision, of the dairy permit, 
new cheese, may all, or any ot them, 
be gives; but no food proves so ser- 
▼ioeaUe, by roBson of its Strong 
smell, to flat fish—nsahfish. Lying 
wdk their bdhes .on the groana, 
they are more guided by the nose 


than the efe; they sew what ia above 
them perfisetlr, aO. ^sA is os. b 
level with damn, whether to tiw 
r^t or left, toey see not, and so 
may lose a dinner whieh depends 
only on eyesi^t; but once omsr to 
their uostnl Urn trail of a salt an* 
riiovy, and they need no othergmde 
than ^e scent. If, in eossequence 

the severity (d* wdater, you cannot 
feed your fim high oa you eoi^ 
wish, sHces of appes or dried flee 
may always be given, csperiailly 
those of tbe better kind, Bostic or 
Numidian. There are some who 
give nothing to their watery live 
^ck,%ut let them fare as they may, 
and fatten if they can. These per¬ 
sons are blind to their own interest; 
whenever their produce comes to the 
market, all the world despises its 
leanness, and nolK)dy will buy their 
skeleton or scavcn(|er fish oftcred 
fur sale—idhcics cnmi indicat cum 
non esse libero man captom sed do 
custodia elatmn ; propter quod |lu- 
rimum pretio detrahetur. 

Very diflereut from this was the 
practice of C. Hirtius, who, having 
made twelve thousand sestertia 
his stews, spmt the whole sum m 
baits for a larger pro^ny of fish; 
and Hortensius, too, of whom Varro 
relates ’ tliat he not only was never 
entertained by bis fish ai table, but 
w'as scarcely ever easy unless en¬ 
gaged in entertaining and fattening 
uiem. To find aoit^c fore for hia 
mullet,' says the some author, ‘gives 
bom ini^tely more care and concern 
than me my miflea and asses; for 
whilst 1 wiut one lad supply all my 
thrifty stud on a little barley and 
common water, Hortensius’ fish- 
servants ore not to be tounted. Ha 
has iuhermen in fine weather, toiling 
to pocure them bait; and when the 
weatiier ia too coarse for fishings 
then a whole troop of butchers and 
dealen in. salt nrovisions aend^ in 
their eatunatea of terms for keeping 
his alumni fat. Hortensius w look* 
to bas mullet as fb forget his men, 
and a aiek alave has Ic^ chance of 
getting a drsug^ of cold water in a 
^er, than these fkvoured fish, qf 
be^ kept cool in their stew ill 
Muuimimer.* 

Hie plan of stocking rivers wiih 


* This is tnu of asms flat fids, as salsa, but not by a^f moans of the tribe 
goorally, gomm of wUch an wall tootbod , and bold. 
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fish ah ovo, is a <rerr one, re« 
comended by Columbia, and largely 
followed; it has been, after the 
lapse of many centories, agaia 
adopted by two fishermen of the 
Vosges, Gehin and Bemy ^French¬ 
men, like dogs, do most tnings in 
couples), who hare not only pro¬ 
pagated salmon, carp, pike,* tench, 
and perch; but declare, with our 
author, that the procedure is ap¬ 
plicable first, to all fresh-water fisit, 
and secondly, to those which, though 
living partly in fresh water and 
p^ly m the sea, spawn in rivers, 
^ey have thus, by dint of natural 
sagacity (for they arc unedhcatcd 

MoDSBir 


Ths age for fresh-water ponds 
seems to have gone by! There are, 
to be sure, one or two BtUl to be 
found about the classic soil of 
Naples, where the air is,for the most 

8 art pure; but elsewhere in Italy 
le fear of ‘malaria has generally 
sealed them up, and wisely too, for 
it would be paying too dear a price 
for carp and tench to lodge them in 
pestiferous tanks, where the angler 
would at least have an equal chance 
of catching a fever as lish.' The 
same fear, but not equally well 
fotinded,' towards the luose of the 
last century, induced the French, 
misg\udod by tlie eloq^ucnt deelojna- 
tions of Buffon, to M up with as 
much carucstness as we are now 
exhibiting in spoliating the land of 
our trees, every fish-pond within 
reach. ‘ Les 6tang8,‘ writes Loci- 

S ede, in 1791, ‘ out presque tous 
i^aru dc nos jours mome du sol dc 
la Franco, quoiqu’Us y fussent autre¬ 
fois on ossez ^aud uombre.’ Those 
who at the tuue wrote against this 
wholesale demolition of what they 
justly i>onsidered as frequently on 
embellishment to sccnciy, other¬ 
wise Sony, found no sympathy, 
and were even denounced as a 
set of miserable fishmongcring 
monopolists, who, looked otuy to 
their own interests and aggrandise- 


men), revived unknowingly a ve^ 
ancient practice, and succeeded in 
stocking the streams and rivers of« 
great part of France—-those in the 
vicinity of Allevard, Fontcharra, 
Sassenage, Veary, Vasille, Bourg 
d'Oisons, Bivis, Pont-en-Boyans, 
Paladru, Lemps, St. George, Avan- 
dori; La Buisse, and Grenoble, in 
the department of the Is^re; and 
others m numerous parts of the de¬ 
partments ofithe AlUer, the Lozere, 
the Meuse, the Meusthe, and Haute 
Laonc, where cither the orimnal 
supply was exhausted, or vmero 
there had never been a supply 
before.* 

Ponds. 

ment, regardless of tho Hym&ne 
Publiqui', and at the expense of the 
grande nation ! In England’s mo¬ 
nastic days, before our sea fisheries 
were what they have now become, 
and when the transmission of fish 
was mos^ prottarious and expensive, 
stews were de rigueur; but when we 
w'ero at length emancipated from tho 
tlu-dl of Borne, and tlic tyranny of 
a forty days' penance upon fish, and 
of having twice a-week nothing but 
carp in the larder, though there were 
plenty of geese in the pond, men by 
doOTces used the privileges they 
had obtained, and converted their 
stews into arable and pasture land. 
Tlio laud is now become very valu¬ 
able, and ague ceased to hold his 
court in Lincolnshire, and frogs 
everywhere to give evening concerts: 
it is not likely they will ever again 
be reproduced. 

Here we take leave of the ‘ bene¬ 
volent’ render; hoping shortly to re¬ 
appear before liim in a volume of 
‘ Prose Halieutics, beiim a re-issue of 
much that has already mund its way 
into these columns,'* together with a 
good deal of entirely new matter, 
now in tho course of ^repaiution; 
and BO, with 

Christmai groetinga, and good wishes^ 

Wc closo our preaont notes on fishes. 


* MncGulloch mentions that, in *1789, the annual supply of firesh-water fish in 
France was 1,200,000; that it fell some years back to 700,000, and has been 
duuinishing since.' Is he speaking of the registd^ supplies furnished by the mar¬ 
kets, or does he keep stafistics of all the gamins who use fish-hooks throughout 
France, and receive from them an annual account of their proceedings, to add to 
tho market aocount t Such figures are plainly of no value as records of tho actuid 
amount of river fish consumed in any one year by our Gallic neighbours; but th^ 
are interesting, as, however imperfect, they clearly tend to show that fish in France 
(like beavers and whales everywhere) were certainly getting low when the ‘latenew 
creation* of them began. 
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Shakspeare made his 
*T Heniy V. ask the affianced 
Katherine of France, with somewhat 
more freedom than we are used to 
in these days, whether the issue of 
their union ‘ between St. Denis and 
St. Greorge, half French, half En¬ 
glish,* should not be * a boy that 
would go to Constantinople and take 
the Turk by the beard,’ he little 
dreamt how closely, tiro centuries 
and a half after, the spirit of his pre* 
diction would be reahzed The two 
nations, indeed, whose patron saints 
were by their concert to fill the 
world with their deeds, are now 
joined by far stronger bonds than 
the matrunonial affinities of princes, 
ever failing in the hour of danger. 
Nor does the voice of justice, or of 
policy, call upon them to bid de¬ 
duce to the ancient enemy of Christ¬ 
endom in the East. A. sensp of pub¬ 
lic duty, common interests, and a 
clear perception of the coming storm, 
dangerous to all alike, vet not equally 
foreseen by all, have hound them as 
one nation, to brave and suffer, or 
triumph together. The Power that, 
under the mask of sympathy with 
its co-religionists, aims at a dominion 
that womd enalile it to vanquish 
and enslave half Christendom, is 
scarcely less to bo caUod its enemy 
than was formerly the Grand Turk 
himself. The standards of ‘ St. 
Denis and St. George' may ere long 
lead to ' beard’ the great Northerly 
foe, men ‘ in arms not worse,’ and 
in a cause ten times more just, thod 
those who fought and bled at Agin- 
court. 

While men’s iqinds are thus fixed 
on the anciept seats of heathen and 
Christian civilization in the East, 
but now for centuries past of Ma- 
homedan c^quest and usi^ation, 
the great tiaewave of mankind con¬ 
tinues to set in the ophite direc¬ 
tion, westward and southw^. The 
American shore of the Pacific is be¬ 
coming inhabited by an active, en¬ 
terprising, and apparently indomit¬ 
able race. The same great Ocean 
seems destined to be further IxAnded 
on the South by a branch of the 
same division of mankind, whose 
vocationsppears to be tocanryliber^ 
of thought and action wherever they 
tread, and to bind the world vj 


their commerce. This stupendous 
event, the emigratioD by thousaadi^ 
and imndreda of thooMnds, feoan 
Central and Western Eurojie to the 
Continents, of the new world, with 
the entire dionge it can hardly fiul 
ultimately to induce ou the face of 
Eastern Asi^ must by no means be 
left out of sight when refieoting on 
the whole bearings of our present 
subject. China is already revolu¬ 
tionized, and bids fair to bo thrown 
open to the world in these latter 
dajrs. GKbbon has traced with as 
muchgUstinctness as the nature of 
the case will admit, the first attacks 
by the Huns upon the Chinese Em- 
pire—its conquest, and the absorp¬ 
tion of the victors into its already 
enormous population--the nltimato 
defeat of its Northern enemies, and 
the breaking-up of the Hunnish 
monarchy, which had existed in 
Central Asia for thirteen hundred 
years; the migration of tribes too 
independent for the yoke, westward} 
the continuance of this migration 
for centuries, tribe after tribe being 
impelled in that direction, by the 
repeated action, probably, of the 
same force which first drore them 
from their native seats; and their 
final stand on the north-eastern 
boundaries of the Bomaii empire, 
imtil, in the age of degenerate 
which ensued, they crossed its bor¬ 
ders, and oversmead its plains and 
cities like a flood. A fixture historic 
and philosopher may perhaps see, in 
the pressure of the European popu¬ 
lations westward, in our past con¬ 
quest, and, we will horn, now com¬ 
mencing civilization o# Jbidia, in the 
occupataon, by the Anglo-Saxon 
race, of California, and the Western 
coast of America; in the probable 
opening of tTapao to the rest of the 
world; in the rising fortunes of 
Australia; in the Chinese Bevolu- 
tion; and in many other secret 
causes at work 4n that ouarter <ff 
the globe, but as yet hidden firom 
our view—may see in these a bear¬ 
ing on the great Eastern questkai, 
(no^ perhims, that psrticulw jduuie 
of it which is n^ before us, but) 
the general question between Chris¬ 
tian Power on the one hand, and the 
Mahomedan on the other, not leas 
true because seeming)^ remote, and 
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scarcely obHorred in ihh glare of 
facts more near and tangmle. 

CbjMiTsirTisoviB, Uie kwetoneof 
the andi that binds the l^opean 
and Asiatic famfliea of tnankind, the 
natural centre of their moral and 
intellectual moremeui, .their pro* 
gresB, and theff ooramerce occupy¬ 
ing a position nhieh, for the-incom¬ 
parable excellenee of its harbour, 
wherein the fleets of the world could 
ride with their leriathans and three- 
deK'kers alongside its quays ; for its 
station midway liotw'ccn the two 
seas, which xmite in bringing to its 
shores the produce and riches of the 
east and west; and for the lumrioas 
beaniies with which nature has sur¬ 
rounded it, stands unriTalle<l in the 
world; this ‘ Empire of a City’ has 
long been the object of imry and of 
jealousy to the great conquerors and 
autocrats of our race. As eloquently 
descrilw^d in an ancient kilter:—‘ Est 
in EuropA; habet in conB])e<‘tu 
Asiam, Algyptiun, Afri^'anique a 
dextrA; qure twractsi contigiue non 
sunt, mans tamen naTigandiqiie «‘ora- 
vuiditJxU^vfilutiJun^wtur.' roiuidcd 
originally by a little colony of 
Greeks, that keen and acLire race 
that has stamped tlie impress of its 
genius on all subHoquc'nt ag(‘s of 
mankind; the Boina Nova of Con¬ 
stantine ; the great Patriarchate of 
oaskrti Christendom; the single 
stay for a thousand years of a falling 
enqiire; lastly the centre of Ottoman 
might in its meridian and iu its 
setting, it still promises to be the 
witness nf the grt'at struggles of 
our species for conquest or for 
existence, of its glories and of its 
weaknesses. For not only has this 
wonderful eify raised up empires: 
it has also, bj' its extreme facilities 
for luxury and depravity, under¬ 
mined and cast them domi. The 
hitter days of the anekuit Greek Em¬ 
pire were perhaps unrivalled for the 
efierainacy and base sen'ili^ of its 
inhabitants. When the Emperor 
PalseologuB, a prifice worthy of a 
nobler people, endeavonred to mus¬ 
ter the semolaztce of a force to repel 
the last furious assault of. the Otto¬ 
man. EkraasHihis faithful counsellor, 
moTumfoilly reported that out of a 


population of one hundred thousand, 
not more thanflvethousand 'Romans' 
could be found to give battle for their 
country, their wires and their chil¬ 
dren ; and our grmtt historiau ia- 
dignantly declaims against' men de¬ 
void of that spirit w'hich even women 
ha\e sometimes exerted for the 
common safety. Four hundred years 
of subjection may have wrought a 
change in the Greek mind, or cer¬ 
tain theorist would hardly venture 
to propose a reconstitution of the 
Eastern Empire. But, how'ever this 
be, the extratu'dinary inflmmee of 
Const antinople alone on the rise and 
fallofalnwdy twoempiroB,ean hardly 
1>p overrated. Perhaps no liighiT 
testimony to its impirtanee can be 
found than the swret article ia the 
Treaty <>f Tilsit, by which Napdeon 
conscnted'to make common cause 
with llussia against the Ottoman 
Porte.’ in the event of the lattw not 
acceptin/'; the Czar’s conditions; 
‘ and,' it proceeds, ‘ the two high 
contrac ting partk's will unite their 
efforts to wTcst from the vexatiouB 
and oppressive government of the 
Turks all its provinces in Europe,— 
Roumclia and Consfantinoph al-one 
ext'epfed.’* The jcnlcmsies of the po¬ 
tentates were to preserve totheTui*ks 
their citj". ‘ I lay no stress,’ said 
Napok'on to tlie Russian Empt'ror, 
about the same time, ‘ on the evacua¬ 
tion of Wal1a<*hia and Moldavia by 
your troops: you may protM't them 
if YOU desire. It is impossible to 
endure any longer the presence of 
the Turks in Europe; you are ai 
libert y to chase them into Asia; but 
obsm-e only. I rely upon it that 
Const nnlitiiiple is not to Jail into the 
hands of any Enropca-n P(»oe>r'\ 
O’Meara also relates the following 
remarkable saying pf Napoleon id 
St. IWraa: 

All tlw Emperor Alexander’a thoughts 
are diroeted to the conqui^ of Turkey. 
We have had many discuiiaonaaliout it, 
and at first 1 was {lieaaed with his pro- 
poaala, liecause 1 thought it would benefit 
the world to drive those brutes the 
Turks out of Europe. But when I re¬ 
flected upon the consequences of this 
step, acd saw what a tremendous weight 
of jwwer it would give to Russia, on ac¬ 
count of the nuraljcr of Greeks in the 


* Bignon VI., 339-840. Alison's History of Enropt. 

t JJordsnherff, ix., 432. !See on this whole subject Alison’s chap. xlvL« 

78, 81, and Notes. 
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l^rkisb dominicnu wbo would natutalij 
join the Rubbwiu, 1 refused to consent 
to it, eRfiecisUy ns Alexander wanted to 
get Cuti»taiUiuople, which I wffuid not 
allow, (u it wondd have destroyed the 
equilibrium ^ power in Europe. Ii»- 
flected that France would gi^n ICgypt, 
Syria, and Uie Islands, which would 
have lieen nothing in comparison ^th 
what Russia would have obtained.* * 

Nor does the country of ^’hich we 
arc speaking fall short of its great 
metrujioiis. Gifiixi wilh a climate 
and a soil to be envied by loss 
fovoured peoples, this ‘ land of the 
oodarand vint*,’ with the luxuriance 
of almost tropical vegetation, would, 
in the hands of European cultivators, 
and under the security of European 
laws, w ith the aid of proper means 
of transport., become probably tlie 
riiihcsl in the world. But, alas! 
without roads, almost witliout law’s, 
under the oppression of ihe worst 
fonn of tyranny. — that based on 
religious suproiiwy,—thitjj garden 
of nature has become comparatively 
u wilderness. Yet manj' iinprovo- 
ments have been made of late years, 
and are still being made, and we 
must he.sitate before jinssmg asw'et^ 
ing eoiidomnalion on the Turk. Wo 
ourselves occupy a somewhat similar 
position in Asia to his in J<hirope. A 
few hundred! thousandof our country - 
men there lord it over a hundred 
and fifty million Ilindooa. Wo 
cannot yet, however, point to the 
improved state of tlie interior of 
India, to its &filities of transport 
and of communication, to its canals, 
to its rivers made navigable, trunk 
and branch roads reticulated over its 
varied surface, and csonveying its 
apparently boundless treasures to 
the general martbf the world: to 
the h'ss frdt)u«nt visitations of 
scarcity or famine; to the general 
well-being of it.s inliabitants, nor 
even to the lineoiTupt admiuistra- 


m. 

tion of its? knr. Tlw faouMinUa 
Ckunpany Aowenser wrofiMaot to he 
the lanwrd of lu^: tlM Toric 
ackaowled^es <mly » pennMoak , 
eaanpaneiitinEaropo. TkecoalrHlI 
indeed beoomeB less fUttariitf to 
tbe farther it is eaniod. We pro* 
fess a reii^B whidi has for its 
object the improvement and (finite) 
pOTfeetioB aS the human heart 
we cannot be said, ai a nation, to 
have made even an ajiproaiidt to tho 
moral amelioration of the subject 
race. The Turk, on the oontrary, 
believes in the sword of the projihet, 
and faithfully conforms in general, 
like tl^ Becnabites of old, to the 
external precepts laid down for his 
conduct. Accordingly, what virtues 
the Koran really enforces are ac* 
tuallv practised by the Faithful. 
M r. Fellowes.'wUo hvod among them 
for several months in Asia Minor, 
has warmly described their un* 
swerving truthfulness, tb||ir honesty, 
kindness, and hospitality; and, what 
is unhappily more than we in this 
favoured land irm boast of, tkt4r 
mercy to their ammais, instramenta 
of punishment for beasts of burden 
being hardly known wBiong them— 
an instance of tender-heartedness in 
their (diaracter that would seem to 
suit them for a traer and ^lurw 
faith. The Greeks w’ere in the 
habit of • excusing' the possession 
these line qualities in their former 
tyrants by such sayings as -. ‘ The 
Mahometan dares not steal, his re¬ 
ligion forbids it‘ He is not allowed 
W bis religion to tell a lie,' &c., Ac. 
The same traveller gives ^cm also 
just praise for their temperiuioe, to 
whicli he ascribes in great measure 
their freedom frenn 4i8esse, and 
'denies their addictum to (qiium 
in any such immoderate degree as 
that with which they have been 
charged. In their manners they 
carrj' with them the true Oiientu 


* The designs of Russia upon CWstantinopk are of anoieiit date. So early as 
the eleventh centu^, there was a predictian that the Northers nations would one 
day ])oaBeB8 that city, and an inscription to that effect is related hy ilte Russian 
historian Karamsin, to have been foi^ one morning written os tbe jiedestai of use 
of the principal statues. The idea has always haunted the Rusman people, and even 
tbe Turks thfniselves, some of wl^m go so far as to show the gate by which the 
Muscovite battalioTn are to enter. When our Queen Elixabeth first sent an am¬ 
bassador to tlic Porte, the Czar Boris affected to be sorely scandalized, and directed 
his ambassador not on^^ to pretend dislielief of tbe rqmrt, but to propose a religious 
crusade against the infidels. Elizabeth evaded the question, mUod the Czar her well 
beloved brother, who bad long been tbe protector of the English, ami said that ‘ she 
daily prayed heaven for him!'— Karamain. 
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S racefiilnesB and esae. ^Nature in- 
eed seemB to have ^eiven the 
Children of the Sun in uie East a 
arace to which the ofFspri^ of 
* Japhet are strangers, and the l^ks 
are admitted to a full share in the 
gift. 'Their refinement,* in short, 

* is of the manners and* affections, 
while, however, there is little cul¬ 
tivation or activity of mind among 
them.* To this sterility, compared 
with the growth of activity and in¬ 
telligence to the north and west of 
their country, they probably in great 
measure owe their decline. 

We do not propose to rake up the 
apparently interminable question of 
the last eight mouths. Every phase 
of it, so far as foreign ministers have 
divulged their sentiments to the 
world, or events have disclosed 
them, whether in harmony with or 
contradiction to their ostensible pfo- 
fessions, has already afiiicted the 
public mii^ with a weariness only 
equalled its disgust. The satis¬ 
faction freely |[iven on the question 
of the holy shnnes; the consequent 
abandonment of that question, as 
concluded; tlie subsequent ground 
taken again upon it, in Count Nes¬ 
selrode's circular, as though twt 
concluded; the sudden transition to 
a new claim, unheard of in the an¬ 
nals of independent nations,'that the 
chief of one jwwerful state should 
exercise a spiritual protectorate over 
twelve millions 01 native subjeerts 
of another and that a weaker state ; 
the secrecy which was insisted upon 
in the negotiations, and the oft-re¬ 
peated menaces with which each 
claim was accompanied: the second 
Bussian circular, founding the order 
for the ocoupxtion of the rrincip^i- ^ 
ties, upon the advance of the allied * 
fleets to BesUca-bay, a statement 
chronologically false; the eager ac¬ 
ceptance of a note, which could be 
oonstrued into containing the very 
terms originally demanded •, — all 
this has shown an amount of sharp 
prai'tice, which, in every-day hfe, 
would be called by a name we had 
rather should be understood than ex- 
resaed. Thepublic mind of England 
as sufficiently declared itself upon 
each point, as it arose, and, so far as 
resistance to aggression and positive 
reprobation of injustice and duplicity 
KK concerned, it is as that of one 
man. The questions which have 


arisen amongst ns are rather ques¬ 
tions of time and degree, and moans 
thiui of the principle mvolved. Some 
of these are also coloured, more or 
less, with party politics, an inevit¬ 
able result in this country, where 
oven a momentary influence, by 
whatever means to be obtained, is 
to4 often an object of ambition. 
Witness the supercilioug indifference 
with which some of Wellington’s 
greatest victories were treated, by 
the party then in opposition ; ana, 
at the («)mmencement of his wonder¬ 
ful Peninsular career, the contempt 
poured on his measures, by the re¬ 
presentatives rather of ignorance 
end faction, than of English cities 
and counties. We recal this, not in 
derogation of a constitutional .sys¬ 
tem, in which, perhaps, such offences 
must needs come, but to jircpare 
ourselves and otliers for the pheno¬ 
mena, should they occur, of party 
politicians making use of a necessary 
and just though severe and grievous 
war, to suit their own purposes, and 
weaken the hands of Government, 
at the moment when it requires the 
combined aid of every mind and 
every arm to sustain its eft’orts. 
But, we repeat, in the present in¬ 
stance there has been but one opinion, 
one voice, on the question of rights 
and justice against violence and 
UTong. The same pervading feeling 
wUl, doubtless, last out the present 
day, and display England to the 
world, as a power essentially, in¬ 
deed, of peace, but of instant readi¬ 
ness to resist the very strongest 
in their career of aggression, if needs 
be. 

Bussian ambition has, for years 
past, followed up a gradual career 
of conquest. It 'nas been well ob¬ 
served that the great Northern Em¬ 
pire has gained even more by its di¬ 
plomacy than by its victories, so 
glad have been its enemies to con¬ 
clude peace, even when partially 
successful, on the best terms they 
could obtain, so little w‘aa to be 
gained and so much to be lost. The 
author of Progress of Russia in the 
East has given us a vivid picture of 
this ppid advance towards universal 
dominion:— 

The acquisitions which Rumia has 
made, within the last sixty-four jeaca 
are equal, in extent and importance, to 
the whole empire she had in Europe be- 
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fore'that time ; U>e acquieitione she has 
made from Swt>den are greater than 
vhat remaiiiB of that ancient kingdom; 
her acquisitions from Poland are as large 
as the whole Austrian empire : the ter¬ 
ritory she has wrested from Turkey in 
Europe is e<iual to the dominions of 
Prussia, exclusive of her Uhenish pro- 
vinccH ; and her ac4]uisitionH from "i^r- 
koy in Asia are equal, in extent, to all 
the smaller states «>f (.iermany. the 
Klu'iiish provinces of Prtissial ilelgitim, 
and Holland, taken together; the 
count I she has conqueretr from Persia 
is about the size <»f England ; and her 
acquisitions in Tartary have an area 
e<iual to Turkey in Europe, (rrcece, 
Italy, and Spain. In sixty-four years 
she has mlvanctsl her frontier eight 
hundred and fifty miles tow arils V'ienna, 
IVrIiri, Dresden, Munich, and I’aris; 
she has ;qiproaeh(Hl four hunilred and 
fifty miles nearer to (.‘onstantinople; 
she has jtosHcsseil lierself of the cajiital 
of Pol.'ind, and has advanced to within 
a few miles of tlic capital of Sweden, 
from whieh, when lider the First 
inonnted the throne, her frontier Vaa 
distant three hundred miles. Since that 
time she has strelehetl herself forwani, 
ahout one thoiiHand miles, towards In- 
di-'i, and tlie same distance towards Iho 
capital of 1‘ersiii. 

Sucli lia.s liccn llio apparently 
irrcsistiMc Tiiardi of tins gigaiilu; 
power. If we inquire into the 
c.nuses of tlii.s great plienonionon of 
the last and ])resent centuries, wo 
>iro e<nially struck with their sim¬ 
plicity and tlieir gratideiir. For 
centuries there had been a constant 
iininigration of warlike trihes from 
Aortiieni andt'entralAsia. Hetw eeri 
the Tartars and the Polos. Kus.sia’s 
early history shows one eontiniied 
period of .suflering and snlijnijation. 
At length arose a deliverer m tho 
person of Peter flic (irent, whose 
task w as to Hind up tho di.sjointed 
framework of Iti.s State into the 
eompaefness of a well-regulated 
empire. Front that moment the star 
of Tiussia has been in the ascendant. 
This was all that was wanting to 
make a ])eople of uiten.se rcligiotia 
feeling, inhaniting a countiy almost 
unassaUable by regular annies, abso¬ 
lutely obedient to their nobles, 
inured to hardsiiip and privation, 
and possessing a lioundless territory, 
the most fonnidable natioi^ierhaps, 
that theworldhasyctseen. Tnenieans 


whereby Russia hu effected her 
eonquesla, and the line of policy she 
haa pursued, show a remarkable 
similarity in some rospeeta to .th^(| 
followed by Ancient Borne, while in 
others they evince a tnet and an 
astuteness peculijurly her ow n. Tho 
former ease has lieen admirably 
treated* by Professor Creasy, who 
remarks on 

—the State craft of the Homan Senate, 
whicli t(H)k care in evety foreign war to 
ap|icar in the cliaractor of a Protedor. 
Tlius Rome protected the Ailtolians and 
the Greek cities against Mactslon; she 
protected Bithynia and other small 
Asiatiq^states against the Syrian kings; 
she protectf^JM umidia against Carthago, 
and in num4pis other instances assumed 
tho same specious character. But ‘ w’oe 
to the |>eoplu whose liberty ilepcnd.s rm 
the continued forlicarance of an ovor- 
iniglity protector.'* Every state which 
Dome protco^il was ultimately suhju' 
gateil and absorbed by her. And 
Russia has bci-n the protector of Poland, 
the protector of tho Crimea, the Jiro- 
tootor of fb'orgia, Immeritia, Min- 
grelia, the Tclieikessian and Caucasian 
tribes, &c. She has first protected and 
then appropriated them all. She pro¬ 
tects Moldavia and Wallachin. A few 
years ago she became the pnitcctor of 
Turkey from Mehemet Ali, and since 
the suininer f>f 1849 she has niaile her¬ 
self the protector of Austria.i* 

And we may now' otld, a well- 
meant attempt to become tho pro¬ 
tector of twelve millions, or lour- 
fiflhfl of the Sultan’s subjects in 
Europe, 

We have said, ^owever, that this 
great pow'er, w hile following tho ex¬ 
ample of the former eompicrors of 
the world, has improved on its 
tenehcTS by a poliey peculiarly its 
own. It will be remembered that 
tho Bussian forces entered tho 
Prineipalities of tin* Danulw ‘ not to 
m-atetror,’hut to obtain a ‘material 
guarantee’ for the cession of the 
auUicrat’s demands, Ijct us hoar 
now the testimony of the Bussian 
historian Karamsif), who has shown 
this very feature to be a leading 
characteristic of the imperial diplo¬ 
macy :— 

Tlie object and character of our 
foreign policy the observes) have ever 
been to in.*ikc conquests without war, 
and to secure them at each peace, to 


• Malkin's Nietory of Greece. 
k Decisive Battles of the World, ii,, p. 220. 
VOL. ILVin. KO. CCLXXXVIII. 
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nutintain a defenmvo to place 

no truat in those whoee intereata do not 
tally witli our own, and never to lose an 
l^occaeion of doing them an injury, 
without, however, involving ouraelvee 
iji the formal state of war. -{Sum pottr 
crh, «fuM mctfre formellenejU en guem 
avec CM*.)* 

Roally, one would think that tliia 
too candid author had been wTiling 
the history of the past year. 

Bearing steadily in mind this dis> 
tinetivc fwlicy of the Northern 
Empire, it will assist our obtaining 
a clear view of the jwsent question, 
as helvveen Eussia and Europe, as 
well as between Kuasia and Turkey, 
to oon.sider her actual julitary and 
gcographiral position mativ< 1 y to 
flic various nations on her frontier, 

Hie first great faet that meets us 
in this impiiry is, that the most ad* 
vanei’d military position of Eussia 
in Europ(«, — that of* Poland, — 
threatens both Berlin and Vienna 
at once, at a distance of not more 
than ISO miles from <*ither, or 
nearer than York is to London. It 
is iinpussihle to over-estimate the 
importimee of this fai-t, not only in 
its niilitwy eonsemieiices, in ease of 
war, 1 ml in the pmitical influeuee it 
must seeure to this Power at all 
times. Accordingly, wo have seen 
Kussia step in as tiie armed orhitiT 
between the Austrian Emperor and 
hi.s Iliingaritui rebels; and when 
lately Prussia and Auslria seemed 
inti'iit on elTeeting their mutual de¬ 
struction. it w»w the same great 
Power that employed its friendly 
mediation, hacked by the presence 
of IdO.OtK) disposable Ikkijis in 
Poland. It,18 not, indeed, probable 
that a (lennan iKjlitician would 
admit this state of friendly de- 
]iendonce, hut wo imagine it 
wimld be dilBvult for him to 
define the exact limit of fndopen- 
deuce of which his country actu¬ 
ally feels itself in possession, writh 
respect to its .CTeat Northern 
neighbour. Were Germany a nation 
unit-t'd under one head, it would 
have nothing to feai', or rather, per¬ 
haps. it would be itself too much to 
bo feared. But, as Germany now 


is, with many of its princes un¬ 
mistakably espousing the Eussian 
cause, and more or less connected 
wdth the .Eussian court, and its peo- 
le ill an unsettled state, with no 
efiiiite idea to work upon, with 
Prussia and Austria resuscitating 
frwm time to time their ancient 
riv*alr\—last, hut not least, with a 
crowil of exiles that wait hut the first 
shdt fired'in the general struggle, to 
roeommeneci their dangerous game, 
it i.s clear tlint neutrality, a very pas¬ 
sive, tliough perliaps talking neu¬ 
trality, is all lliat can he exiiected. 
And all this is the direct eonsequeneo 
of that act, so infamous in the annals 
of those nation.s, which blotted out 
tlie name of Boland from the map 
of Europe. Were this ancient mili¬ 
tary monarehy n-constitiiti'd, even 
at this lute hour, a harrier woidd be 
rai.sed to Russian amhition which 
miglit throw back for centuries her 
sehptries of rrtiujuest. This is not 
the place to diseua.s the ])nu‘licability, 
or even possibility, of any such 
sehenw. It may, or it may not, be 
])olitie, humane, righteous. But 
this seems certain, that it, and it 
alone, eould re-establish tlie perfect 
independeiu e of.I’ru.'.sia and Austria, 
and, with thi'in, of every minor 
(lerniau ,State. Tndy, the past 

historj' of Poland would give no 
promise of (lie jioKsiliihty of the e.x- 
isteiice of such a nation in tliis een- 
tury, whose normal condition was 
anarchy, and its great internal acts 
Init deeds of blood. Still, the fact 
remains, and the two principal na¬ 
tions of Germany have only them¬ 
selves to tiiank for the presence of 
sucli unweleoino neighbours within 
a fortnight's mart.h of each of their 
capitals. i 

I'he Eussian otepire presses on 
the whole Northern and Eastern 
boundar}' of the Austnian dominions 
until the Damihian principality of 
JVIoIdaiia interposes, and its frontier 
theueoforward follows the lino of 
the Pmth to the Euxine. With 
the further possession, whether vir¬ 
tual or actum, of Moldavia and Wal- 
lachjg, Eussia would encompass, on 
tliroe sides at least, tlio provinces of 


* Quoted by General Count Bjomstiema in his Tahltau Pditiqtut et Statistique 
<?e I'Pmitire Britanwique dans tiude. The reference is not given, nor have we 
eucceeiM in fimling the passage in Karamsin's works; hut the high character of 
the Swedish stateeman U a sufficieat voucher for its authenticity. 
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Gallicia (tlic Austiian share of Po¬ 
land), Hungary, and Transylvania, 
and the Dantilje would be tlience- 
forth a Russian river. However 
absurd it may sound, Austria's moat 
important domains are at this mo¬ 
ment in peril of being surrounded. 
Their final capture may well beire- 
served to the futare convenience of 
the victor. To so great jn extpnt 
is this an Austrian question, and 
such chains, nevertheless, has the 
Czar coiled round the neck of tliat 
ancient empress of nations, that she 
dares not act, and nuist be content 
with talking, and with watching tho 
preparations for her ov^ n turn, most 
surely to come, with the giant of 
the North. 

The position of Russia with resp«'ct 
to Turkey is still more threatening. 
Occnpving the Northern coast of 
tho TJlack Sea, with the superbly 
fortifi(‘d harbour of Sebastopol as a 
base for her naval opera! ijjns, and 
with only such wredched sailors to 
oppos<* as the Turks in late years 
have jirovofl. she would liave the 
entire comm.'ind, but for any foreign 
aid tho latter might receive, of that 
important sea. including tho mouths 
of the JJanube, with the enormous 
commorco that floats down its .stream 
to supply tho markets of tho world. 
Sebastopid is but ItoO niile.s (about) 
from Constantino])lc, and a strong 
force kept constantly in roadine.sfl to 
embark at the foruier place n oidd 
eflectually menace the latter, and 
at the same time threaten the flank 
and rear of any Turkish force occu¬ 
pying the range of the Tlalkan. The 
northerly winds whieh generally 
pnwail, and tho currents whieh set 
eonstantly towards*the gn-at outlet 
at Constantim’hile, must alnays be 
an important aid W) this fleet. There 
is no question but the i.ssueof a war 
belnccn Riusste, and Turkey would 
be very much influenced, if not alto¬ 
gether diMiidcd in favour of tlie 
pow'or which should obtain the per¬ 
manent coinmaDd of tlie Black bea. 
With this command, a Russian fleet 
of ships of war, steamers, and trans- 

S oris, would accompany the sleft 
ank of their army, assist in the 
capture of the mantime fortresses, 
convoy provisions, stores, and aiu- 
munition, and constantly press upon, 
if not altogether turn the right flank 
of the Turkish force. On we other 


hand, shohld the Turks^ or their 
allies be triumphant on this sea, the 
eommuuieations of a Russian force 
in WaUadiia or Bulgaria would be 
in eontiuqal peril, the Turkish ooast 
line with its fortresses would be 
secured; these, with the aid of the 

E ositioq of Schumla (of which more 
creafter), would engage the enemy 
to attack by his right, probably by 
Tirnova or Sopliia, and a serious 
repulse in this attack, with his long, 
circuitous, and exposed eommuuicar 
tions aith Southern Russia, might 
eventually endanger the loss of lus 
army. * 

Tlieso remarks will bo hereafter 
illustrated htj a rofereneu to the 
campaigns of 1828-9. But in resjwet 
to the im]M)rtanco of holding the 
command of tho Black Sea, it is 
hardly tcK> much to say that it is 
here that Russian aggression may 
receive its greatest mieek, and that 
not improbably another Actiuin may 
decide in the Euxiuc tho fate of the 
world. 

The command of tho Black Sea 
must also oxcrci.se an important in¬ 
fluence on the TuUit ary operation.s in 
Asia. From the natural diflicutties 
and the Mant of good cominunica- 
tions in the country, on its nestem 
and aonthem coasts, it becomes a 
material object on both sides to 
traiiaj|wrt their roinforccmenls and 
suppnes by u atcr, Wliichever poii er, 
then, can secure this lulvantagc to 
the detriment of the other, will have 
ninst^Tcd one of tlje principal diffi¬ 
culties aib'ndant on warfare in these 
parts, and will be so far in a su- 

? [‘rior position to bis adversary. 

hero can be little doubt, however, 
that the Russian navy nill nIvAays 
be more than a match for the 
Tiirkish; and that should the latter 
be ever left t-o coih* smgle-handed 
with their formidable adversary, 
lliis one oonsLdcration of the Rus¬ 
sians obtaining a free range of the 
Euxine, while the Turks are c(K)ped 
up in their harbours, will be sufli- 
cient of itself to give the former an 
overwhelming sufieriority in the 
general campaign. Tlie position of 
Bebastopol m the Crimea is admi¬ 
rably calculated to secure these ad¬ 
vantages. 

Suen being the general posittent 
taken up oa the northern coast o. 
this inlwd sea, it remaina to oon- 
3 b2 
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Power on the northern provinces of 
Turkey in Europe. The Princi- 
pnlities of the Danube, wliich sepa¬ 
rate Turkey proper, as it Juay he 
(‘niicd, from Russian Bessarabia, 
are, it is well known, und<!r the 
joint ])roteetion of the two Pow'ors, 
out paying a tribute to the Sultan. 
The ruling influenee, however, in 
these provinc(!.s is of course unniis- 
tnkahfo. Tliere can be no question of 
the vast importance of their ^wsses- 
sion to the great Northern Empire, 

S ’ving it the entire cominnnti^<n tlie 
anmie, reducing Austria to^ji slatft 
of almost absolute dependeiu^o, and 
OTily awaiting the. course of events 
to eoinpletc the march already begun 
on Constnutijiople itself. We lind, 
accordingly, that it was one of the 
first objects of anxiety to Alexander, 
in his conferences at Tilsit, to ob¬ 
tain the consent of the French Em¬ 
peror for their annexation to Russia. 
This was in clue time fidlowed by an 
Ukase {.Tanuary 521, 1810), formally 
annexing these Provinces, and de¬ 
creeing the Danube to be the south¬ 
ern boundary of the Umpire, from 
the Austrian territory to the sea. 
ft is true that in the treaty of 
Jhichare.st (May 5J8, 1812), which 
concluded that war, they were re¬ 
stored to their fornu'r owners; the 
fonnidable attaek by Napoleon on 
the heart of the Empire rendered it 
desirable to procure peace, evecc at 
the price of retractation; but tlic 
fact of the annexation remains in 
strong evidence of the real designs 
of Alexander, which we may very 
safely eonelude are being steadily 
follow ed up*by his sueeessor. In¬ 
deed, one of the principal acts in 
the reign of the presemt Emperor 
has been the proeuri)ig the nominal 
independence of these provinces; 
and in consequence, hy a somewhat 
novel figure of speech, Russia coul*! 
seixe upon them as a ‘material 
mnriuitee’ for liio cession of her 
demands, without, at the same time, 
making war upon Turkey. 

The Wnllacliians and Moldavians 
are interesting, os the descendants 
of the Roman colonists whom Trajan 
planted among the anciimt Daci, as 
u barrier against the barbarians of 
the North. The hope was rain, and 
these unhappy provinces have been 
th« prey to successive invaders from 


those distant ages to the present 
time. It cannot be said that the 
hope of the future is to them more 
promising than the history of the 
jiast is miserable. Perhaps their only 
chance of repose would he to fafl 
under the domination of one of the 
Grtat Empires which they adjoin. 
Could this w Austria, the diuiger to 
the Ottoipan Euipirt* and to Europe 
iiiif^ht not be very considerable, 
while it would elfectually separnte 
the two helligcronts. A proposition 
hy TiJleyrand to that elJeet is on 
record. Rut Russia could m*ver ]>cr- 
mit such a Power to stand between 
her and her victim ; the prevalent 
Greek religion i.s luiother insuper¬ 
able bar ; and lastly, the Turk him¬ 
self woubl tight, as he is now doing, 
for the small amount of sovereignty 
that is still left to him in those 
parts. Rut the climate is mild, the 
soil wonderfully fertile, nu<l, under 
a good pover lime lit, and with years 
of iieoji’e, these provinces w oukf pro¬ 
bably he unsurpasseil in Europe for 
wcafth aiul prosperity. At present 
they hear only the marks of the 
hard lot to which their position be¬ 
tween Europe and its Asiatic in¬ 
vaders has for eetitiiricH ));ist re¬ 
duced them; ill cultivated, half 
jieopled, half civilized, with few 
towns, and seari'cly anything that 
can he called a road. The descrip¬ 
tion of the country hy an eyo-wit- 
ness, one who served iii the Russian 
war of 1810 against the Turks, may 
he interesting, as well for the eir- 
eumstauee that its condition must 
always moihfy, to im important 
degree, the Russo-Turkish (lueatiou, 
as that it is at tliis moment the seat 
of war. mif^' add, that from all 
accounts there up])tars hut little 
dillereuce hetweea* its present state 
and that described in the following 
extract:— «■ 

Taking the course of a traveller setting 
out from Hcmianstadt, we cross the 
lofty mountain regions of Transylvania 
hy the pass of Rothenthura, descend on 
the river Argisch, near the siuall town 
and convent of that name, and scale the 
Yiii%chul spur of the range, from whence 
are viewed the fields and plains of Wal- 
lachia. Rivers and streams in great 
numbers precipitate themselves from the 
mountains into the Danube, all of them 
impetuous in their course, fordable in 
dry weather, but overflowing at every 
fall of rain. The communications, which 
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ftr« only kept up by ferry-boats and batl 


bridges, are freciiieutly Luterrupted, and 
the rich soil reudurs the roails imprac¬ 
ticable In wet weather. The entire plain, 
covered with oak brushwood, becomes 
in winter the haunt of gre.at numbers of 
wolves from the mountains. Anciently 
the Country was covered with forests, f 
which, however, the inhabitants h^ve 
cut down for firewootl, and tume<r the 
and into ])asture for their cattle, their 
principal lucansofsubKistenoi.^ In Malda- 
via and lle.sMarabia tlie inhabitants have 
followed a siniilarindastriill employment, 
but the soil is in many respects different 
from that of Wallachia. In these the 
stream.-i, issuing from the lower levels of 
Padolia and Ihikowina, flow in a more 
even course to the l>anuhe, ainl form ex¬ 
tensive marshes. lie.sHarab^ is furrowed 
with these from north to south; yet 
notwitlistinding, the country conveys to 
the eyi; the apju-arance of a jierfcct plain, 
with nothing butjiasture, and not even a 
solitary bush. The inhabitants, after the 
fashion of the Tarbirs. lead a wandering 
life, and c.'irrv their tevts frojp place to 
[dace. 'I'he 'W'allachians ari* almr half 
Momads, even their villages cunsisting 
hut of large and [lartially c.\cavated 
hovels, and tlie-se changed, from time to 
time, as tlie flocks change tlioir pasture. 
In conse<iuence the only sure indication 
of a place on the map is when a church 
or convent imvy have g.athered around it 
Boine huts or wooden houses, so .as to 
form a sort of town. More fixed hahi- 
tatioiiH are, liowcver, to he found in 
Mohlavia, jrrobably from its greater 
jiroximity to Kuropeirn civilization. 
Agriculture there is none in these jiro- 
viiice.s, <>r scarcely any worth mention¬ 
ing, except the cultivation of Turkish 
wheat, of wliich the iniiabitants make 
their bread ; hut the al)und.vicc of hay 
produced by thuir rich meadows, and 
which, made up into ricks, su]iplicH even 
the flocks and herds of Transylvania 
during the winter, |)nore than compen- 
s,ates the dcficyincy.* 

It may scen^ at first view, that 
such a latid of desolation is seareely 
worth eonteijding for. And, indeed, 
to Turkey, it ean be of Imt little 
value, further than the tribute it 
'pays, and the lionours of sove¬ 
reignty. To llussia, however, it 
w'oidd constitute a vast accession of 
pow or. not only by its own natural 
rirhes, which, by means of good 
communications and proper Hrain- 
age, she might turn to uood account, 
but iu a stul greater degree by its 
political value, as ensuring the com¬ 


mand, for all practical purposes, of 
the all-iidportaut Danube. Wo 
sh^Id then hear no more .of ehok- 
ings up, W sand-banks, at tUo 
mouth. The great river of 
Germauyf would be under the 
pffieicut eqntrol of llussia, and it 
would be as much the interest of tJio 
latter to promote its eommerce as it 
uow' is to impede it. iu order to turn 
off the main tralFic to Ode-ssa. It is 
a paramount duty of Austria and of 
all Southern Germany to opimse. hy 
material means if necessary, thw 
threatened encroaehmout. 11 would 
indeed ajipeor from the circular of 
the ^uislriau Government to its 
di]>loninti(- agents, that this part of 
tlicquestion nos occupied its serious 
attention, and it is pi'ohably in re¬ 
ference to this that the Austrian 
neutrality is promised only so long 
as her great state interests are not 
meimeeJ. • 

Tile iraportanije to Austria of 
maintaining, if not in her own pos- 
sc.-isiuu, at least in that of a neutral 
power, the course of this great river 
to its mouth, is HuHicimitly obvious. 
It is jirohabic that this will (let<‘r- 
mine the drift of her policy ; and if 
so, it must be eminently that of 
present peace, with prudent arrango- 
immls for tin* security of these jiro- 
vinccs, liased on tlie general Euro- 

I ican couililirium, au(l guaranteed 
ly all the great Powers. The ob¬ 
ject w'ould be to obtain a permanent 
veto by the rest of Europe against 
their being invaded by any one 
without the general consent, or only 
when required by urgent circum- 
staiicos, which should'be well de¬ 
fined. Could such a resolution bo 
adojitod, the, present gseat and other¬ 
wise umnixed evil whieli « ould have 
led to it, would scarcely be a subject 
of regret. 

So much attention has boon given 
of late to the operatioixs on this great 
‘ highway of nations,’ tliat wo may 
bo pardoned if w^c dwell a little on 
its Jeadiug charwteriBtics, as mate¬ 
rially influencing, not only every 
war, but even every act in the pa¬ 
cific policy of the countries of 
Centru and Eastern Europe. 

The Austrian Empire, thougli 
placed a ckeval on the Danube, is 
neither in {xissession of its source 


Valeutini; Guerra da Rueta c&nire la Tura. 
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nor of its mouth, yet that river is 
Oic main artery of the en^nre. An 
inv-fl<ler from the east or the wfst 
would strike at the heart of tie lat¬ 
ter by following the stream as his 
line of operation ; innumerable tri¬ 
butaries still further increase its im¬ 
portance, and nothing seems wanting 
to secure to (x'litral Eunme the 
benefits Providence has marked for 
it in the posaeasiou of such an outlet 
for its induhtry and j)roduee, but the 
control or oeeu])ation of the last 

5 art of its course and pf its iiumth. 

'ho Ihussinn (rencral Valentini, 
from whom we havo already'(j^ioted, 
mves an interesting deHcnpti()n of 
this pc>rt ion of the river:— 

Tile J>a>nibc (I'O observes) -which Be- 
paraten tliesc provinces from Bulgaria is, 
at its entrance into the Turkish Empire, 
a very important river, as well from the 
size of its islands, as from the rapidity 
of its current, which renders it difficult 
to establish bridges of Inwls, for which 
also there would be reouireil very large 
vchscIh. Siiisigia and Turtukui, where 
the stre.aiii is not more than a thousand 
paces broiul, arc the most advautRgt'oiis 
points for tfieso bridges. It would be 
difficult, however, to protect them 
against a skilful enemy who sliould be 
master of the right bank, seeing tho 
plateau of Bulgaria is mure clevateil 
than tho pniviiicos of the opposite side, 
luid extends to tho very bank of the 
stia'aiii, tenninating in a steep slope, from 
whence there is iui entire command of 
obHciwatii >n over the plains of Walhvohia. 
Tliis bank is vomposed partly of rocks, 
partly of a clay staiuling at the steepness 
of n>ek, and intersected hy doej) ravines. 
Tile pmvinee, favoured ivs it is by na¬ 
ture, pri'senta alternately uncultivated 
plains and the most lu.xuriant vineyards, 
which ill some places extend along the 
river bank for riiies, while their fertility 
is such that it seems iinpussiblo etfec- 
tually to lay them waste. Tlic high 
lands of Bulgaria are not so fortunate. 
Intersected by doeji glens, which in 
Bununer aro dry, they Bufier much from 
the want of water, .md but for a skil- 
ftilly combined system of conduito, and 
tho formation of artificial jioola in tho 
vaUeys, tlieir poimhltion could never be 
proportionate to their fertility.* 

It is now time that we examine 
more closely the military bearings 
of the ejuoBtion, and consider the 
capabilities of Turkey for defence. 
For this the experience of past wars 
will he the best guide, and it will be 


necessary to assume, what has al< 
ways been the case after the parties 
have been any time engaged, that 
the Hussions aix* considerably supe¬ 
rior in the numbers, and (alw ays hi¬ 
therto) in the quality of their troops. 

. Without such assumption uidced 
' thejiiquiry w cre wortlifess. Wc shall 
alsf/ take advantage of the opinions 
which inililary otiicers of distinction 
liave cxpn sKcil ontluB branch of tJio 
subject, tni.sting that its great im- 

I iortaucc at ilie present time will 
le an excuse for some little tedium 
of detail, uhii'h under tlu' circum¬ 
stances is inev itable. To save the 
constant recurrence of geographical 
cxplimation^ wc uiJl make bold to 
recomiiuMul* our readers to luivi* be¬ 
fore llieiii liny connnou map of 
Turkey in u liieli the pruu i})al routes 
are given. 

Tile natural features of the country 
pre.sciit lv\ o grand liiic.s of defence, 
at di.stancc.s from one another vary¬ 
ing froiu'fiby to oiH' Inimlred miles, 
and with an admirable position for 
a reserve, or for a third line of do- 
fenec, from one hundred to one hun¬ 
dred and fifty miles of the aeeoiid line. 
The first line is that of the Danube, 
with its fortresses. The second 
line is the range of the Ihilkan from 
Varna on the eoa.st, to tlie Ikliliman 
puss on the road between Tartar- 
Bavurjikaud Snphiii, including the 
])osition of Seliuiida, and the passes 
through the mountains. The third 
position is at Adriaiioph* on the 
Maritza, and ext ends bv the Knehnk 
Balkan to Xirkliseh. In addition to 
those the eountry adjoining Cou- 
stantnuqile i.s also very strong, and 
may <*ven be considered as a fourth 
line of defence. , 

Tlie length of tlie„firBt lino is 
alwut 350 miles, that of the .second 
about 250, and tho third nearly 50 
miJoa. j 

The whole country is excessively 
unfavourable for military operations, 
from the ilitticultics of transport, the 
endless succession of strong positions, 
and above all from the tcrrilile ma¬ 
laria wliich to European constitu¬ 
tions is even more dcst;ruetiTe than 
the sword of the Ottoman. 

With this general view before us 
of the theatre of operation we shall 
now give a precis of tho two attacks 


• Yaleutiui: Ouemt dea Rumt centre let Turca, p. 41. 
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by EusBia upon Turkifih territory 
■wliich have occurred durini; the pre¬ 
sent century, namely the campaigns 
of 1809-11. and of 1828-9. 

The lluaoianB commenced the 
campaign of 18(K) in tlie spring, a ith 
a nominal force of eighty thousand 
infantry, and twenty-tive lliousandl 
horse, iiu'luding Cossacks. IJley 
had already occupied, since 1807, 
Bucharest and the Dunubian Brin- 
cipalities. The Turks, ■w eakened by 
the sanguinarj' rovoltJtions of the 

} ireccding year, could oppose no 
bree in tlie Held capable of meeting 
Bu<‘h formidable enemies. They 
prudently resolved, therefore, to 
throw strong gari'isous into the for- 
trc88e.s on the llanube, and to wait 
the issue of events at Schunda, and 
on their seeoud line,—that of the 
Balkan. 

Prosorowsky, the lliLssian general, 
first attempted Ciurgevo, oppi>site 
Itu.stelink, ny escaliuje. lie was re¬ 
pulsed with ilie loss of twc^'tlioijsaiid 
men. lie next trieil the same too 
obvious method against Brahiluw, 
where, after leaving seven thousand 
killed in the ditches he was again 
rejmlsed. 'I'lio Turks, emholdencd 
by these suei-es.ses, ventured across 
the river at Giurgevo, and com- 
meneed ravaging Moldavia. To 
draw them ofl‘, Ihigrutliion, w bo now 
succeeded to the (*uminajid of tho 
Kussian forces, [*ro.sorow8ky having 
died, attempted to liesiego Silistria. 
The siege wiis shortly turned into a 
bloekaile, and ultmmUdy raised al¬ 
together, in consequence of a repulse 
at Tartaritza. Tiio Russians, how¬ 
ever, succi'cded in forcing Brahilow 
to capitulate towards the close of 
November, thus obtaining a *for- 
tress which ensured tlu! })assage of 
the Danube^lu the ensuing spring. 
Tills was thei^ only success of any 
importance during the year, and we 
observe tha\ the whdle campaign 
consisted of mere desultory fighting 
on difierent points of the first line of 
defence—the Danube. 

The year 1810 -was opened with 
the formal annexation of tho Pro¬ 
vinces to the Russian Empire, as 
has been already noticed. 116 sup¬ 
port this audacious measure, the 
army ou the Danube was reinforced 
to its original complement of 80,000 
infantry and 3O,tJ0O horse. Kamen- 
fikoi was appointed to the command* 


and his plan of operations was as 
follows. Jlie right wing was to bc- 
si^e Silistsia and Bustobuk, and 
thus secure the Lower Danube ae a 
basis, wliile the remainder of the 
army were to advance upon Schumla, 
carry it ijy storm, and open fhe road 
to (Junstaiituiople. 

The right wmg accordingly crossed 
the Danube and invested Rustebuk; 
tho left did not eomnioiu'o ifs ope¬ 
rations tdl tw 0 months afterwords. 
It then iHJsieged and took a fovr 
Danubion fortresses, iiiostly by 
bolding 001 ** favourable uoniUtious 
to their garr^ous. Having se- 
ouredt therefore, the immense ad- 
vantif(|go of a broad base of operations 
in tlie line of fortresses on the Lower 
Danube, and with no enemy in his 
immediate front or ou his Ihuik, 
Xameiiskoi found his proiects sufli- 
eiently advaneeil to make liks assault 
on Scnnml^f., the. key of the Balkans, 
U>ward.s tlieir’euatcrn extremity, and 
the pivot of the second great line of 
defence, 'fo carry this ciclebrnti’d 
position, the Russian General took 
with him forty thousand men. 

Sc.liumla, situated ou ilio nort hern 
slope of the Balkan, thr' point of 
junction of the roads from RusU'huk, 
Silistria, l.smael, &c. to Constauti- 
nojilc, commanding by its situation 
no less than tliree important passes, 
and with every natural advantage in 
its favour for the formation of a 
strong entrmiched eamp, lins in all 
the late wars with tiie Russiaii.s 
been selected for the principal de¬ 
fensive i^KJsition of the empire. Tim 
town itself is said to contain 80,000 
inliabitonts. 

It is encoropassed by a counterfort of 
the Balkan, in the foriu^f u lionic-slioc, 
the steep slopes of whidi, covercrl with 
the thickest thorn-bush, form a T>osition 
ae favourable as the Turkisli sohlier can 
desire, who is fond of flghting under the 
Bbeltcw of riaiug ground or ontrenefa- 
ments. The town, which is about a 
league in length, and half a league in 
brt^th, is protec^ by an earthen nun- 
part and ditch, ana in some places by a 
thick brick wall, flanked by small mas¬ 
sive towers, from which five or six men 
could fire. Such is the nucleus of the 
entrenched camp, tiie contour of whidh 
is naturally indicated by the onests of 
the surrounding heights, which ana well 
protected from attack by the ravimef 
that intersect them, and the steepness of 
the declivities. The camp, by reason of 
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itfi great extent, could scarcely be block¬ 
aded, while the place itselit is perfectly 
secure from bombardment, allows ample 
space for the magazines of the a^y, 
and even contains within its circuit 
vineyards and gardens, and, above all, 
a stream pure water. * { 

Tlif* camp was occupied at this [ 
time by 30,(XX) men, un^er the 
Grand V'’izicr, Karii-Yu.suf I’asha, 
who had signalized hiitisclf by his 
defence of Actc, in corijiuictum with 
Sir Sidney Smith, against Napo¬ 
leon. The RussiuiiH anjjearcd before 
it on the 23rd of Junm A desultory 
contest ensued, in t^hich both parties 
fought with desperation for every 
eminence and cv'cry thiekt't.’^ 'I’he 
assailants, however, gained hut little 
ground, and on the 12lh July aban¬ 
doned the entorjirise, retiruip to¬ 
wards the Diinuni*, and leaving a 
foree, nominally to bloekmie, hut in 
rt'Blily merely to watch,.theTurkish 
camp. * 

Tlie Russian General next endea¬ 
voured to wi^e off this stain by the 
assault of llustehuk. Gonfornmbly 
with the muul tactics of the Turks, 
tin* garrison had sat still without 
inol«!stiug the Jissailants in any way 
during tlieir approaches. An easy 
vi(!tory wase.\peeted hy tlie younger 
soldiers; the older «uies were more 
dubious. The atta<‘k was eondueled 
in five massive columns. Two out 
of the liv»* were admitted, ami in¬ 
stantly cut fo pieces by the 'Ikirkish 
seimiturs : the others were received 
with such a terrible fire from the 
ramparts and rot>fs of the adjoining 
houses, that after fwolv»' hours con¬ 
sumed in this hopeless contest, ths 
Kussian (Tonerul yielded to neces¬ 
sity, and dpew offliis forces, leaving 
eight thousand killed and wounded 
on the ramparts, diteh, and glaeis. 

After llus dreadful ri'imlse, the 
Russians eoiifined thom'ielves to a 
biwkado. A body of ;30,(XX) Turks, 
consisting for the most part of raw* 
militia, assembled to sueeour the 
plaee. but were aUaeked, and, after 
two days of severe fighting, defeated 
with great loss at Battin; in eonse- 
<.|ueuee of which Kustehuk capitu- 
laU'd, but on honourable terms. 
The campaign concluded with the 
siege and capture of Nieopolis, and 
the retirement' of the Russians 
across the Danube for the w'inter. 


Kamenskoi soon after died, and was 
succeeded by the celebrated Ku- 
tusoff, afterwards the antagonist of 
NaixJeon. 

This campaign was therefore eon- 
fine<l almost entirely to the Danube 
and the country between that ri\ er 
au|^ tlie Balkan. An attempt on the 
laUcr position signally failed, but oni 
the other hand, cverj' ])hu*e on the 
first great front of defence fell into 
the hands of the enemy. ^Vhenwe 
(“on.sider the relative disparity of 
forces, in number and in quality, 
this insignificant result may well 
surprisi* us ; but we must ri'niember 
Unit it is entirely line to the repulse 
of the attack iijioii Selmmla ; and the 
nalural slrengtli of that ])ositioii, 
joined to the bravery of its de¬ 
fenders, saved once more tlie honour, 
if not liu* I’Msteuee of the (tUomans, 
as it liad before done when assaulted 
by Jlomanzofr in tlie middle of the 
last eent,,ury. , 

The «im|iaigii of IHII opened 
with iiigreat reduction of the Kn.s- 
sian forces, in eon.sequeuee of the 
menacing stale of the relations be¬ 
tween St. Petersburg and the Tui- 
leries. Kulusoff found no more 
than fifty tliousaml men at his dis- 
])osal, and the 'I'lirks having rallied 
round their standanl.s to the number 
of ai.\ty to eighty tlionsaiid men, be 
necessarily stood on the defensive. 
The \ery interesting battle of Bust- 
ehuk, ill whieli the cliuraetenstic 
qualities of the European infantry 
and Asialii* horse were so remark¬ 
ably displayed, wa.s llu* lii*8t oecur- 
reiue ot any note. Thougli victo¬ 
rious. Kutusoff felt bis position to 
be insecure, with the Danube in his 
rear, and retired the whole of hi.s. 
forces across the river^ The Turks 
ha\ mg ero.ssed in pursuit, fortified 
tliem.selves on the o]>)H)site, or Wal- 
laehian bank ; then followed the e.x- 
traordinary action, in advance of 
Guirgevo. in which the Turkish 
fieidu orks covering their bridgew ere 
literally surrounded by the Rus¬ 
sian redoubts, and their whole 
army shut iqi within their lines, 
while a Russian divi.sion. having 
eros^l the river unpereeived, gained 
command of the bridges in their 
rear and of the interior of theeiunp. 
A furious cannonade ensued, till the 
whole surviving Turkish force which 
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liad passed the river laid down their 
arms. Negotiations for peare were 
entered upon shortly after, and the 
campaign thus terminated. 

Litth- or no use apiwara in these 
campaigns to have been made of the 
fleets on either side. This is ex¬ 
plained, however, so far as the 
ituRsians are eoneernod, by the !^r- 
cumstanee, that Varna, the great 
military post of Turkey* was ,un- 
taken. An attempt on that fortress 
was i.ande in the eemrse of the 
second campaign, wliicli, however, 
failed. On the other hand, both 
sides employed a large fleet of gun¬ 
boats on the Danidte, wliich seems 
to be indispen.sable to operations on 
that river. • 

AVe now come to tlie Tlussian 
campaigns of 1S2S-9. The destruc¬ 
tion of the janissaries, or military 
feudatories, holding their lands for 
services liable to lie demanded in 
war, which had occurred three years 
before, had sajiiied, lor Ihij time at 
least, the main strength of tlu' Otto¬ 
man Kiiipire. liy transferring its 
defeiK-e from the arm (»f the free¬ 
man to that of the conscript. The 
latter wa.s no subs! it ill e for the for¬ 
mer—the irregular violence of whoso 
blows was but ill compensated bj' 
the attmnpted European discipline 
under 1 he new system. Accordingly, 
we may he prepareil to expect the 
most formidable defeat the Turkish 
Ein])ir(‘ had yet sustained. Had as 
it w ivH. how ever, it was by no means 
eiusily achieved; and, as wc sliall 
presently see, it was aecomjilished 
at last far more b}’ a successful 
stroke of generalship, than by tlie 
overw helming force of the ussailants. 
We do not usiuiUv.indeed,hear these 
campaigns siMiken of in this manner; 
but we imagine it will be evident 
that such was case, from the fol¬ 
lowing statement. So little is really 
known of thft w ar, thoi^h oecurriiig 
strictly in our own times, that it 
may be well to state the authoritie.s 
we shall generally follow in the ac¬ 
count. T/ie Por^olio, or coUcctioii 
of State Papers, contains (vol. iii.), 
a * Pri^cis of a llci>ort on the Eussian 
Campaigns of 1828 and 1829,«4rawu 
up, for the information of the Duke 
or Wellington, by Licut.-Coloncl 
Chesney.’ The Editor of that 
pubUcation, and the gallant and 
nighly scientific officer, of whc»e 
report it purports to be a precis, 


being happily botli living, we 
shall leav# any question of au- 
tb^ticity to be settled, if necess^, 
bewveen them—^merely observing, 
however, Uiat it Ix'ars upon its 
the stamp of truth, under whatever 
circnmstaliecs it cluuicedf to come 
I into print. * We shall wJy in somo 
measure also on the history by 
Valentmi, from whom wo have 
already largely quoted, and who, 
though evincing a strong bias in 
favour of his former comimnioiis in 
arms, and obtaining his information 
through KuAion channels, shows, 
nevertlicless, a ^ard for truth that 
may w^ell qualify him for the first 
raiik J&f military historians. 

The Eussians opened the cam¬ 
paign of 1828 with 1(50,000 men ae- 
eording to some, with only 1(X),(K)0 
according to others, by invading 
tlie Danubion Principalities, whieli 
they entered on the 8th May. They 
are slated to •have advauecd with¬ 
out any j)revi()u.sly arranged eoni- 
missariat, acting ]>ro1>ably on the 
old lioinaii, and afterwards Napo- 
Iconian maxim, of making war luam- 
tain war, and levying contributions 
on the peasants without jiayinent. 
As might be expected, a scarcity 
ensued; frosli sup])lieH w ere brought 
in froiiiEiisHiaii Bessarabia by forced 
labour: famine preyed on the popu¬ 
lation of the country, a murrain 
consumed the cattle, and the plague 
bioke out with intense energy 
at Bueliaresl, carrying olf in tno 
two years no less than 12,()(X) Eus- 
siati soldiers. While these horrors 
were being perpetrated in their rear, 
the Eussian array proceeded to tlio 
siege and capture of the for¬ 
tresses in their ^ay. M<.-an- 
while, the Turks hail assembled 
31,800 mfantry, and 13, (MX) cavaJiy 
at Schunda, under ‘ the energetic 
Hussein Pacha.’ The Eussians 
moved simultaneously agauiat Varna, 
Silistria, and Schumla. Of these, 
however, at the termination of the 
campaign, on thg arrival of winter, 
they had only sueoeeded in the cap¬ 
ture of Varna, after a resistance of 
seventy days to the Eussian batteries, 
and w'lth iwo bastions demolished 
by their mines. The garrisou 
did not risk an assault, with which 
the Turkish defence usually com¬ 
mences, and .there appears reason 
to suppose the gates were partly 
opened with a golden key.^^T^ 
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‘besieeere ivcro materially assisted 
\n taoir fleet. At tbe end of 
Cletobor, the sieges erf Sitistria 
Schiunla were raised, and the ILub< 
sians went into w^iuter qimrtcrs. 
Thousands of Aen arc ^d to Irnve 
died of tlte plague in thistcampaign, 
and 3(),(KX) norseB were lost. 

The winter of 1828-9 wiis^marked 
by a total inmstivity ou the part of 
the Turks, and, as has hitherto been 
their wont, by great numbers of 
them returning to their homos. The 
Aussians, tnu^t by experienee 
of the past year, made the most ex¬ 
tensive j)reparati^8 for the forth- 
(foining campaign—the total in¬ 
ability to proceed without \.i full 
supply of i)rovi*<ioiiB and stores laid 
up in a regular system of mHga/.iiios, 
and forwarded to the fighting corps, 
by OBtablishcd and wcll-guardc-d 
linoB of coTimiunicution, having been 
fatally demouBtrated,* r 

At the commcn(A.'meut of tlio 
Bocotid campaign, the Iliissian army 
amounted irt all to 15().(KX) men. 
The I'urkish regular force was 
rather losothan in the autumn of 
1828. Forty-five tlumsand Itiusaiaiis 
proceeded to the siege of Silistria, 
which had been raised on the ap¬ 
proach of winter. The remainder 
appear to have been i)laccd vu vanous 
positions menacing Scliurala, and 

H iring for the passage c>f the 
an should occasion oiler. 
Pravaili. a BinoJl town situated 
between Varna and bclunnla, and 
on tho road leading from Ilazarjik, 
tlirough Aides, to C’onslautiuople, 
was rw-ognised by tho Grand Vizier 
as an imjairlant Btralegiciil point, 
whieh w oidd enable the liuBsiuiiB to 
turn the jiositiou of Schmnla, and lay 
OTien tin* plains of Adrianople. Here 
the llussuuiB liad assembfed 10,000 
men. Tbe Grand Vizier attacked 
it with 36,0(X) men; and whilst ho 
was occupied in besieging it, Die- 
bitach planned and executed the 
passage of the Balkan. 

* General Biebitich marched from 
Silistrin, desiring Generals Both 
and Attdiger to enclose tho Turks 


in the defiles of Pravadi (with tho 
garrison of that place closing them 
in its rear), until he himself couM 
arrive with his army. Meantime, 
Tbraliim Pacha, who was left at 
Schiunla, summoned the Grand 
Vizier to his relief.’ A battle cn- 
1 Bi^ed, in the afternoon of the lltli 
Jtwie, at Koideftjo, in viliich, after 
a sanguinarv conflict, and licmraed 
iii,oa alksictes, the Turks at length 
fled. ‘ Tbe Kussians had in the 
battle 40,0(f) men and 100 guns.’ 

The garrison of Schuinla had, 
during llu' battle, made a diversion, 
in the rear of the Kussians: but 
became, as it would appear, panic- 
struck, to which the 'furks arc pe- 
edli.arly liable, ri'tircd willi haste, 
and even abandoned tbe rt'doubfs in 
front of Sihiiinla. Had General 
Diebitseb followed up bis victory, 
wlncli, bow ever, be inav not liave 
been in a jiosilion to do, bo must 
have carried .Selmiubi itself. Two 
duj*fl ai’W'rwards, tbe Grand Vizier 
regnined that I'lieanipment with 
30,(K)0 men ; basing lost in tho cn- 
gageuieut at Pravadi .KMJO, and tlic 
Kussians v«'ry few less. 

{SLlislria .surrendered, on tbe 3(Hli 
.liiue, for want of aTunuiuitioii —the 
K ussians having effeeted 1 w o jiraetie- 
able breuebes, and ]ire})ared five 
mines. The Turks, liavliig expended 
their ])owder, eoidd not risk an 
assault, or historv miglit have re¬ 
corded a second Kiistciiuk. 

General Diebitbch then luatlc a feint 
of attacking Si'Iiiiiiila, till the Grand 
Vizier had recalled his detachiueuts 
from all the (i.aR.ses. In order further 
to deceive the Turks, Diehitach retreated 
on Jon i Bazaar, six leagues on the r<jad 
to Silistria. He then turned suddenly 
towards Devra anh Keuprikioi. In 
order to pass the Balkan, each sol¬ 
dier was suj>plietl witk four days’ food, 
and the wagons brought suflicient f»r 
teu days more. Ten thousand men 
were left to watch Schuinla, and to 
assault it if the Vizier moved. The 
Vizier sent instantly lO.flfld men to in¬ 
tercept DieViitsch at Keuprikioi ; but 
th6 Kussians had alreadypassed through, 
and were on their way to Selimnia. 


* A curious indication, with many others, ^f the long matured deemus of 
Kiissia for an attack upon'^^rkey, is offered by the fact, well known in the London 
trade, that the Russian medical department purch.a.scd, at the commencement 
of the present ydSr, four times their usual amount of quinine, the chief medicine 
for the intermittent fever arising from malaria. It is customary with that govern¬ 
ment to purchase six months’ consumption at a time. The order was this year for 
an amount equal to two years' consumption. The circumstance occasion^ much 
Burt^rise, untU the mystery was solved by recent events. 
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The RuaoiaDS pMsed Ui« Balkan with 
only forty thoiuand men, of whom, iu 
ten days afterwards, ten thousand wore 
in the hospitals. If the Turks had 
shown front from pLice to place, the 
Russians must have retreated towards 
the sea for provisions. 

Tliufl tlie fomotiB 'Balkans, wUIi 
the Groat Gate of ConsUntinoiw, 
as we may fairly term Soiiuitila, wore 
cffeotually turned. The fall of jV» 1- 
rianoplo suooecdetl, and Turki'y ap¬ 
peared for the first timV prostrate 
under its (•()n(pieror. It is very 
doubtful how far this was really the 
case. The Jtussians at Adrianoplo 
eoidd not hrint' forty thousand jneu 
into tJie field. Their line of eonnnu- 
uication uas inseeure, and tli?ir 
troops were dj in^ off hy tliousands. 
‘ Of six tliou.xand siek at Adinaiionle, 
every one diial in ihrei' inoutlis.’ 
The total lo.ssof (lie llussians in the 
two eaiupaii'iis i.s ealeulati>d at the 
frifjhlful nuniher of ,‘oiie hundred 
and forty (liousaiid men f«id fifty 
thonsand horses.'* 

It i.s (juiU- elear from the above 
namitivc that the Balkans oiif^ht not 
to have beenforeed.and that the sue- 
eCB.s of this daring passage of arms 
was due rather h) llie skill of llie 
general than to the want of bravery 
or of ability in the defenders. It 
was au event lAliieh may or may not 
reeiir, but with strong ehaneea 
against the rejietition. Tlie forees, 
moreover, were very unei[ually 
matched, and yet the Turks Just biit 
little ground m the first campaign, 
and, but for their nii.sfortuneatPra- 
vadi, would probably have lost hut 
a few* fortresses in the second. The 
Russians again had the entire com¬ 
mand of the on which their 
left flank rtpted, with Vania os 
their base, ai^ their fleet w'as 
of inealeulable sen ice in the siege 
and captun^ of Sizepoli, a for¬ 
tress on tlic coiust couunaiuling the 
harbour of Bourgas, iu the- early 
part of the campaign, which gave 
them a ready communication with 
the sea for provisions and amraiiJli- 
tion after crossing the Balkan. 

We have in uic above accounts 
gone somewhat iiito detail, iirtrder 
to bring before our readers the real 
state of the matter, as it has been 


— * 

laid open by past wan. 'WeooitfeM, 
at the same4ime, to having another 
and I more immediately important 
objdw,—to inspire a wholesome con¬ 
fidence in the public mind, not o^t 
in the just^ of theVoose ^ whicn 
Ahis great <4)n)try haa (virtmllyl em* 
fbarked, hut^o m ite perfect ability 
to uphold the same, ii necessary, ly 
force of arms, as we now hope to 
show. 

t)ut of tlio five campaigns above 
sketi'hed, the Russians gained a de¬ 
cisive suecosBito but one. It by no 
means appear^hat they would nave 
gained this buh^or two cireum- 
stanepB—their command of t he sea, 
which/with the possession of Varna 
and Sizepoli, ensured in some degree 
their communications and supplies, 
and, as wo liave before said, a very 
BueccBsful stroke of generalship. 
Wliat, then, would have liajipeued 
had there •been forty thousand 
Rrcneh and British troops covering 
Adrianoplo P AVhat, if British and 
French fleets had niifintained the 
line of the coast, and preventi'd any 
Russian sijuadrons or •transports 
from Hi'eompanying or supplying 
tlicir trwps on the march ? It is ob- 
viou-s the thing could not have been 
attempted at ml. It is nut, indeed, 
equally obvious tluit Varna would 
not. liavc been captured ; hut it is 
not ini})Ossible that m Turkish hands, 
with the assistance of a friendly 
squaclnni, that most important plac‘e, 
witli respect both to land and sea 
operations, would have proved a 
second Aero. Varna, as covering 
the right flank of the great positions 
on the Balkan, and as, conjointly 
with Constantinople, a basis of naval 
operations against OdtAsa and Sebas- 
to]X)I, should be defended, it is clear, 
to the lost, in any w'ar of defence un¬ 
dertaken by the westeni nations on 
liehalf of Turkey. 

AnstAKOPLE, the second city in 
the empire, ■ next claims our atten¬ 
tion. Flaced at the eonfiaence of 
the Maritaa, the* Toundja and the 
Arda; being the point to which the 
roads from the various passes of the 
Balkan converge, with exception 
alone of thMt from Aidos; iKisaessing 
water communieation with the Le¬ 
vant fur vessels of mc^rate tonnage. 


• It is only proiier to observe that the account given in The Partfulio, from 
which the parts above quoted are drawn, api>ean eMtentudl]/ Twbieh. W« may 
rely, however, on the general facts here stated. 
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W tho Maritza and the Gbdf of 
EnoB; tbuB at once coT%rin'g the ap' 
pmacheH on Constantinople antksup* 
iwrting the positions of the Balkan— 
Boems marked out by its position as 
the laiii bulwark of ^e empire. 
Marshal Mamiont, wheria the car^s 
lier part of his career had mudea 
Turkey his special study, (having 
been ordered by Napoleon, after the 
treaty of Tilsit, to send officers into 
the country on various pretexts, to 
examine and report upon its military 
capabilities), and wlv* in the latter 
part of his life, when an exile, revi¬ 
sited the sei'ne qfiihis fonner JabouTB, 
luiB left us an instructive chanter on 
tho relations of that eiiij)ire^o the 
various Kuropean Powers, and fui 
the strategical advantages of Adria- 
noplo in ])artieular. The ])icture, 
indeed, which he dravs's is the exact 
reverse of u hat is now the ease—he 
presumes the 1 tussi|inh to have en¬ 
tered IHirkey, and, with the consent 
of the Turks, to be holding it against 
Austria, loanee, and Enghmd. 
After providing for the security of 
the Dardlijielles and of Comstanti- 
nople,he proposes to place the ‘re¬ 
mainder of tlio army, that is to say, 
forty thousand men at Adrianople, 
and to form there an eutrenclicd 
camp, similar to the fortifications 
around Lint/., consisting of an ex¬ 
tended system of towens. ami with 
duo advanlag*' taken of tlie rivers 
which there flow into_ the Maritza. 
Eighteen or twenty ’towers would 
render that post lumssailahh*; an 
army of thirty to forty thousand men 
could not be shut up within it, while 
it would hold one of eighty thousand 
in eheek, who could not venture to 
leave it in thtir rear.’* The aecoin- 
plished author subsequently con¬ 
siders the opposite ca^e, of the wes¬ 
tern nations becoming the defenders 
of Turkey, and oaudidly admits that 
the brill iaut advantages he had de- 

} )ieted as neeniing to tho llussians 
rom a presumed defensive jmsition 
taken in Turkey with the consent of 
the Turks, belong in truth to the 
first occupant. 'Ino sentence wliieh 
follows is so/jnriously illustrative of 
(in part at least) the^^esent situ¬ 
ation, that we cannot resist trans¬ 
cribing it verbdtim, merely premising 
tliat the 'Work was published in 
1837:— 


En effet, si une flotte fran^aise et an- 
glaise, pasBO le ddtroit des Dardanelles, 
et arrive h Constantinople; si en n)£me 
temps un corps de cinquante millc hom¬ 
ines de I’ alliance, autrichien on fran^ais, 
vient prendre position h Andrinople, et 
y ^taldir le camp retranchtS dout j'ai 
parld, alors les Russes unt (rinvmenses 
djfficultiiH h vaincre pour eiilever ces posi- 
timis h Icurs ennemis; dl:s ce moment 
leur escarlre rentre h S^bastojK)!, et n’en 
sort plus.f&o. &c. + 

Put ‘British’for ‘Austrian,’in the 
category of troops which should bo 
opposi'cl, if the worst come to tho 
worst, 1 o Kussian aggression, and 
the picture would seem not unlikely 
to be realized, 

0 W<* have jmrpoBcly abstained from 
tonehing on the grave question, 
‘ Wlint is to be dom- with TurkeyN 
It is, indeed, a (jnestiou the respon¬ 
sibilities of wdneh may well make 
Btatesmen tremble. But we fail to 
pere(‘ive that the course of I’rovi- 
di’sce y^f r*d it to us. What 
we do. know is our present plain path 
of duty. No verlial Boplii.sms, no 
diplomatic niceties, no rusk even to 
our own beloved land, must keep us 
from thof. A nation, like an indi¬ 
vidual, has an end for which to liv'o. 
Better to cease to livi> than give up 
that end for vv hi«'li it i-amc into being. 
‘Death hcToredl.shoiiour.’ lliglit is 
at this moment invaded hy unjust 
lower, and the strong ami of tho 
wave must come if needs be to the 
rescue. A ‘ w ilful king’ aims at in- 
terfereiiee w ith the manifest course 
of l*rov idenl ial government, to turn 
its righteous decrees to his own ac¬ 
count. lie invades under the name 
of peace. To justify his violence ho 
pleads facts that never had being, 
and principles 1 lv«t have no place 
save in the mind tlintHilinds itself to 
the real truth of things. Let tho 
wise take waniitig. What will be 
the end we know not yet. But our 
hope IS in Him who ‘giveth not tho 
race to the swift, nor the battle to 
the strong,’ And with truth and 
juitiee. and that sympathy which 
w as not w ilhheld oven trom the out¬ 
cast Sauiaritim—all those for us, we 
mayviturely quote against tlio nor¬ 
thern invader his ow n bibheal motto 
for the war, if to war we at last bo 
driven— Domine in te spebavi, kb 

COKFCNDAB IK iTEBKUSI. 


* Feyagre du Mwrechal Ihtc de Bagvie, iL 121 . 


t Ibid. p. 126. 
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